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PREFACE 


It is ail the roqiiost o[ King George V., King Edward Vll.’a 
son, that this biograiihy has been undertaken. 

The work, while it incorporates much information which has 
already boon published, is based on documents in the royal 
arcliivos to which King George has given mo access, and on 
niunerous collections of letters addressed by the late King to 
personal friends and to men of prominence in oilicial life, which 
I have consulted with His Majasty’s sanction. His Majesty 
has also poi’miLbod the reproduction in facsimile of the two 
specimens of the Into King’s handwriting which appear in this 
volume and illustrate the marked change in its character in 
the course of forty years. 

Beyond this assistance King George is in no way responsible 
for the book. For its plan and oxcoution, to which I have 
devoted four years of thought and labour, I am alone responsible. 
J have pursued to the beat of my ability the linos which my 
previous ex]ioTionco as a biographer dictated. I have sought to 
give practical application to principles which 1 defined twelve 
years ago in these terms : “ Biography is of no genuine account 
uii1g.s8 it make Cor thoroughness and accuracy of statement, for 
an equitable valuation of human effort, and above all for honest 
indopondenco of judgement.” 

My account of Kaiser William H.’s oharactei' and conduct is 
my own unaided iufcorpretation of tested ovidoiroo drawn from 
very varied sources both published and unpublished. The 
co-ordination of the pieces jnsHficaCiveti in chronological order 
renders imperative, 1 believe, the conolusions which I have 
Toacliod. 

Ill the case of a gi’oat historic figure like King Edward VH., 
no loss than in that of one of smaller jirominenco in the 
world’s affairs, sympathy with one’s theme is essential to 
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justice in biography. To that credential T modestly bhijik 
that I may fairly lay claim. In a Avork of such jniiltipJicity, 
I cannot expect, whatever my efforts, to escape all error in 
fact or inference, but the investigations which I liavo long 
pursued into the career of King Edward have developed my 
faitb. in the generosity of his disposition as well as in his 
shrewdness of judgement. I trust that without saorifioo of 
candour or of any other fundamental principle of the biograjihcr’s 
art, I have drawn my portrait so as to convey to the present and 
to future generations a signally humane, human and many-sided 
personality very rare among princes. 

To the intensity and range of King Edward’s interc.st, bc'foro 
he came to the throne, in politics and more especially in hn-oign 
politics, this book boars constant witness, 3t is tluircforc 
inevitable that the various changes in the political situation at 
home and abroad during nearly forty years of liis adult lilo 
should fill a large space of my canvas. I boliovo that F have 
been able to throw new light on many vexed issues whicli now 
belong to history. 

Besides the unpublished material at my disposal, I have made 
full use of all the information which, as far as X know, is ah’oady 
in print. I have examined newspapers (notably The Times) and 
periodicals of the epoch as well as the comprehensive and illum¬ 
inating collections of diplomatic archives published by the French 
and German Governments and memoirs of loading statesmen of 
this and other countries. I have given in my footnotes jirociso 
references to all the published sources which 1 have oouHidlcd. 

Of the character of my indebtedness to King George [ have 
already spoken. Warm thanks are at the same time duo to 
many who have helped me with the loan of original letters of 
the late King, with personal reminiscences of him and with 
very varied suggestions. To my regret, several of those who 
have rendered me efficient aid have not lived long enough to 
acquaint themselves with the uses to which I have put their 
assistance.^ 

To the late Viscount Morley and the late Viscount Knollys 
I owe much advice and encouragement in tlie initial stages of 

1 So os not to prolong unduly the liet on the oppoaito page 1 have 
leaerred for my footnotes noknowledgoments to various poraoiia who have 
assisted me on speoifio points. 
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tlie worlc. Tho lion. Sir iFredorick Pon&onby, Keeper of 

l/lio Kmg’e Privy PurbO, has from first to last rendered me in 
all directions lielp whicli it would scarcely be possible for me 
to ovcrchtimate. lie has also lent me a few interesting and 
])ertincnt memoranda of Ms father, the late General Sir Henry 
Ponsonby. My searches in tho Windsor Ai’chivcs have been 
facilitated by Viscount Stamfordham, Keeper of the King’s 
Archives and King George’s Private Secretary, and by the Rev. 
Albert Tjce, Clerk of the Archives. Tho late Sir Arthur Davidson, 
formerly Eqnorry and Assistant Private Secretary to King 
Edward, who showed the liveliest interest in the undertaking 
up to tbo time of liis death, was especially helpful in enabling 
irie to consult Lbe pupers of tbc late King which still remain in 
Queen Alexandra’s care at Marlborough House. With the 
Marquis ot Liiicolnshiro, the late Viscount Chaplin, and Colonel 
Gerald Ellis, son of tho late Colonel Sir Arthur Ellis, T have 
enjoyed the advantage of pcrsoiml conversation on many points 
in the lute King’s career. The Earl of Rosebery has kindly 
allowed m<* to print a few extracts from letters written by him 
as Prime Minister. 

To the following persons I am indebted for tho loan of original 
lottors and jiapora in their ])OHaossion from tho late King’s pen: 
'I’lie Earl of Elgin for tho papers of the late Major-General Rrnco 
and Mrs. Kruce; Colonel Wilfrid Ashley, M.P., for letters to 
Viscount I’almeTstion; tho representatives of the late Earl 
Kussell for h'tters to that statesman; tho Earl of Derby for 
letters to his grandfather, Edward CoofEroy, fouiteeutli Earl of 
Derby, I’rimo Minister, and to his uncle Edward Iloniy, fifteenth 
Earl of Derby; Mr. Henry Gladstone for letbors to tho late 
Eight lion, W. E. Gladstone; Lord RoaoonsQeld’s Trustees 
for letters to tho late Earl of Boaconsfield (by tho oouxtesy 
of Mr. G. E. Biuskle); the Dowogor Countess of Granville for 
lotti‘rs to tho late Earl Granville, K.G.; Major Cadogan for 
letters to the late Earl Cadogan; Sir Arthur Leotham for letters 
to tho late Viscount Wolsoley ; Sir Bartlo Erere for letters to 
his father and mother, tho late Sir Bartlo and Lady ITrere; 
the Marquis of Salisbury for letters to his late father, tho Prime 
Minister; Lady Spring Rico for letters to her father, the late 
Sir Erimk Lnscolloa; Mr. Ernest Jjrw, C.B., for letters to his 
uiK'le, tho late Mr. Alfred Montgomery; Earl Spencer for letters 
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to the fifth Earl Spencer; the Marquis of Londoiiflerry for 
letters to his mother, the late Marcliioness; the late Sic Hoginalrl 
Acland for letters to his father. Sir TTcnry Acland; Sir FrerloricJc 
Liddell, K.C.B., for letters to his father and uiotlicr, the licnn 
of Christ Church and Mrs. Liddell; the late Lady Berostord for 
letters to her hushand, Lord (Charles) BeresJord ; the Marquis 
of Lansdowno, and the Bari of Midleton for letters addressed 
to themselves. 

Mr. Stephen Gaselee, Librarian of the Foreign Office, has 
kindly sent me, at my request, some extracts from the Foreign 
OhGLce Archives by permission of the Secretary of State. 1 have 
derived, too, much benefit from the Archives of the liiissian 
Embassy in London by the courtesy of M. Eugene iSal)Iine, 
formerly charge d’affaires, and tmtil October 1924. in charge of 
the liquidation of the former Bxtsaian Embassy. 

In the choice of portraits, I have had the .advantage of the 
counsel of my friend Mr. Lionel Cust, Sutvo 3 ’’or of the King’s 
pictures and works of art. To the Bonchors of the Middle 
Temple 1 am indebted for permission to reproduo <3 the portrait 
in their possession by Frank HoU, B.A. 

The second and concluding volume of the work, wliich will 
cover Eing Edward’s reign, is in active preparation, and will, if. 
is hoped, be issued before the end of the present year, 

SIDN-Ry LEE. 


Jatmaty 1, 1925. 
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CHAPTER I 

PARENTAGE AND BIRTJI 

I 

King Til d ward VII. was bom at twelve miautca before eleven 
on the morning of Tuesday, 9tli November 184.1, at Hiickingbani 
Palace.’- Ilia mother, Queen Victoria, had continued to “ write 
notea, aign her name, and declare her pleasure up to the last 
moniout aa it nothing serious was at hand.” ® Sir Robert Peel, 
the Prime Minister, had already accepted an invitation to dine 
with her on the ovouing of the eventful day. 

At the birth there were present not only the boy’s father, 
Prince Albert, and Iris maternal grandmother, the Duchess of 
Kent, but also the chief ofFicors of State whom Priuce Albert had 
hurriedly summoned to make formal attestation of the fact that 
the new-born babe was lawful heir to tho Crown of the United 
Kingdom with it.s colonies and dopondoncics beyond the sens. 
ConHjhouous among those witnesses were tho two men who 
excited at tho time tlio country’s liveliest interost—Sir Robert 
Peel, the Conservative Prime Minister, who had hold office for a 
bare two mouths, and the veteran hero, tho Duke of Wellington, 
who, having in tho ovoniug of his days oxohangod a soldier’s life 
for that of a politician, had joined Peel’s cabinet without a port¬ 
folio. Just after tho birth there hurried on tho scene William 
ITowley, Archbishop of Canterbury, a typo of rigid ecclesiastical 

^ Tho Oilioitt'l Hullolin ron : “ Tho Quoou w«8 siifoly clolivorod of a Prlnoo 
tiliiu lUDi'iiing al fr>rt>y.oi((ht uiinuloa ptuit iiou o’oluolc. ffet Majesty and tho 
Infant ]*rlnuo ore Koinjt on -vrall. 

(SkiI.) <Iamss Claaic, M.D. 
GltiXtSS hOUOOK, 

KontiHX FauovsoN, M.fJ. 
]UoirABD UnAousn-, M.D.’’ 

« 8ir tfaiuos Graham, apud (Jroker I^apere, li. 'tUS. 
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Toryism whom King Edward well remembered in later life as the 
last Primate to ooniorm to the dying habit of wearing a wig. 


II 


The new-born Prince was, in due time, justly proud of the 
long line of Idngs from which he descended. The blood of many 
Strains—Saxon, Norman, Scottish, Welsh, German—mingled in 
his veins. In the remote distance, his direct progenitors included 
the historic figures of King Alfred, William the Conqueror, 
Edward I. (justly reckoned the ablest of English rulers), Henry 
VII., and James I. The chequered fortunes of the royal house 
of Stuart, which derived from James I., always moved in him 
an especially tender sentiment. His more immediate ancestors 
were the three Hanoverians, George I., George JI., and 
George III. King George III., a belated champion of ])ei‘Honal 
sovereignty and a shiniag example of domestic virtue, Wfis 
King Edward’s great-grandfather. From him the descent 
of the Crown had taken an unusual turn. Although ICitig 
George III. was father of nine sons and six daughters, yet 
when he died, blind and imbecile, on the 29th January 1820, at 
the age of eighty-two, his family was lawfully ropresontod, in 
the third generation, only by an infant grand-daughter scarcely 
eight months old. 

This infant was Victoria, the only child of the aged sovereign’s 
fourth son, Edward, Duke of Kent, who had married late in life 
avowedly for dynastic reasons. His choice had fallen on a homely 
German princess, the youngest daughter of the reigning Dulwi of 
Saxe-Coburg and SaaKeld, who was widow of a reigning Prince of 
Leiningon, and sister of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, subscj- 
quently first King of the Belgians. The Duchess of Kent’s 
shrewd and well-informed brother Leopold was long the oracle 
alike of his niece, Princess Victoria, and of his grand-nephew tlio 
future King Edward, through his earlv years.^ 


1 I^opold maraiod as his first wife Vrinooss (Jharldtto. 

sole QWd ^d heiress of the Ermoe Eogent, George IlL>s eldest son, and, at 

Oliiu'lotto’s iiromaluro 

^ath on 6th Novembesr 1817 left Prinoe Leopold a oliildloas wldowor and 
teeatoed for the moment George ITI.’b family \vllh early extinolion, Prlnro 
m England till 1831, when ho accepted the ollor of the throne 
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The sudden death, of Princess Victoria’s father eight months 
after her birth was followed at no long int3erval by the deaths, 
without legitimate issue, of her father’s three elder brothers who 
came before her in the succession. Two of these brothers enjoyed 
short and inglorious spells of kingship as Bang George IV. and 
King William IV. respectively. The death, on the 20th Jime 
1837, of King William IV., to whom Princess Victoria stood in 
relation of heir-presumptive, made her Queen of England just 
after she had celebrated her eighteenth birthday. 

Despite her youth. Queen Victoria showed, from the opening 
days of her long reign, a surprising aptitude for the responsi¬ 
bilities of her high station. Under the wise guidance of her first 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, she rapidly familiarised herself 
with affairs of State. Her will was always strong, and a quick 
intuition rather than any force of intellect or conscious exercise 
of reasoning faculty soon enabled her to form decided and often 
sagacious opinions on the vast variety of questions which came 
to her notice. At tho same time her instincts were very womanly ; 
her domestic affections were strong, and her sympathies with 
aufforing and misfortune alert. A girlish zest, which aho long 
retained, for simple fdeasuies and for the lighter sides of life 
added to her charm. She rode, danced, played games, and 
displayed a lively interest in music, drama, and art. Tho English 
people welcomed with immense enthusiasm tho new sovereign, 
whoso artless proinise favourably contj'astcd with the forbidding 
traits of her immodiato predecessors—•men far advanced in 
middle life whoso personal failings forfoitod respect. The 
chivalric devotion which tho young Queen awoke in her subjects 
strougtlieuod amazingly the position of the monarchy in England. 

It was primarily at the suggestion of her uncle Leopold, now 
King of tho Belgians, tho family counsellor, tliat the Queen 
chose for her husband her first cousin Albert, second son of the 
reigning Duke of Saxo-Ooburg and her mother’s and her uncle 
Loopohi’s oldest brother. The young man, her junior by throe 
months, moved in her, as soon as they met, a passionate attach¬ 
ment which grow in strength with fuller knowledge. Their 
marriage, which was celebrated at St. James’s Palace on the 
10th Eobruary 18d0, proved tliroughout its twonty-ono years’ 
duration one of the happiest unions'm recorded history. 

Prince Albert played a somewhat pathetic part in the annals 
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i PRINCE ALBERT cua.-. 

of his adopted country. Carefully educated at the University 
of Bonn, he remained for Ufo an earnest student of l) 0 (ikB, Of 
unexceptionable morals, he was scrupulously conneientious in 
his devotion to duty, applied himself assiduously to works of 
philanthropy and industrial welfare, and developed a faculty 
for business and organisation. But the fibre of his thought was 
essentially German, and despite his strenuous and well-ini,ontioned 
endeavours, he failed to assimilate the le.ss deliberate and loss 
searching view of life habitual among English poo})lo. ^’o the 
Queen’s chagrin, her subjccte never adopted her exalted estimate 
of his disposition and abilities. In their eyes his shy and ungoiiial 
manner was always reminiscent of his German birth and affinities. 
By the Queen’s desire he shared her public and jmlitical re¬ 
sponsibilities, and his intellectual power and cautious tcinper 
gave value to the political assistance which he rendered her. 
Some qualified praise came bis way, but there was more sour 
censm-e. All his activities were jealously scrutiriisod by the 
En glis h press and society. In course of time the Queen’s intense 
faith in her husband and his profound earncstnoss exerted a 
perceptible influence on hex character. She lost much of her 
early bbtheness and buoyancy. Unfriendly critics were constant 
in complaint of the German proclivities with which Prince Albert 
infected the Queen and her Court. 

in 

King Edward’s entry into the world was the signal for 
impressive demonstrations of national joy. A first child, Vj(!toria, 

“ Princess Royal of England,” bad boon born to the youthful 
parents. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, also at Buckingham 
Palace, on 20th November 1840, less than a year before. But 
popular interest in the domestic and dynastic fortunes of the 
young Queen was vastly stimulated by the birth of a second 
child and first son. No heir had been born to a roigning sovereign 
for some seventy-nine yeara. Few wore ahvo to recall the 12th 
August 1762 when Queen Charlotte, wife of King Ooorgo HI., 
gave birth at St. James’s Palace to the last preceding Prince of 
Wales, whose career, first as Prince of Wales, then as Prince 
Regent on behalf of his inoapaoitatod father, and finally for a 
last ten years as King George IV., cost the Crown much dignity. 
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The nation, regarded King Edward’s birth as promising the 
monarchy, which his mother had lately rescued from national 
scorn, an honoui'able stability. 

On the evening oi the Prince’s day of birth the customary 
banquet took place at the Guildhall on the admission to office 
of the new Lord Mayor oE London, John Pirie. Sir Eobert Peel 
and hifl fellow-ministera were guests of the City, and gave fervid 
expression to the national enthusiasm. William Ewart Glad¬ 
stone, the future apostle of Victorian liberalism, who was as yet 
an unbending Tory, was present by virtue of his ministerial 
office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade. lie was to come 
into personal relations with the new-born Prince in infancy, 
and was to maintain an uninterrupted intimacy until his death 
near tlic end of the century. On the 9th November 1880 
Mr. Glad.stono, tlicu at the zenith of ilia political career, described 
to the Prince in liia usual letter of birthday congratulation how 
he attended the Lord Mayor’s Banquet thirty-nine years before, 
“ wlion ‘ God Save the Prince of Wales,’ in illuminated lettors 
roacliiug across the end of the Guildhall, announced to the 
company the birth of your Iloyal Highness and the sentiment 
which it awoke in the heart of every loyal citizen and subject.” 

The iiress of the country faithfully echoed tho gouoral ex- 
liilaration. 'the Times next morning described in exuberant 
terms “ the one universal feoluig of joy which ran throughout 
the kingdom.” 'J'ho comic weekly, Punch, which was loss than 
five nionths old, and was to follow with close and frankly 
critical attention every turn in King Edward’s future career, 
reflected the jiopular oxcitoinont. Fu its issue after tho Prince’s 
birth (Novonihor 13) it regaled its readers witli some rollioking 
stanzas, of which tho first ran: 

1 wo’ VO a littlo Prinoo at liwt, 

A roaring; Iloyal boy; 

And all day long tho booming Lolk 
Itiivo rung their poals of joy. 

The event was straightway sot as a theme for the English 
poem at Cambridge University. Tho snccossM competitor, Sir 
Henry Maine, afterwards ominont as a jurist, looked forward in 
rather tame couplets to the time when the infant might become 
" tho jierfoct man ” and so develop into *' the perfect king.” 
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IV 

“ 0 how happy, how grateful did I feel to that Almighty 
Providence who has blessed me so peculiarly,” wrote the Queen 
in her Journal on the birth of her heir, whose physical condition 
fully satisfied the parental pride. “ Our little boy is a wonder¬ 
fully large and strong child,” she informed her beloved uncle 
and mentor, Leopold, King of the Belgians (November 29, 1841), 
“ with very large dark-blue eyes, a finely formed but somewhat 
large nose, and a pretty little mouth.” ^ 

From his first hours of life Queen Victoria reiterated with 
wifely adoration the hope that in career and character her son 
should be a copy of his father. Her letters to her uncle alxuiiul 
in such phrases as these ; “ I hope and pray he may bo like his 
dearest papa ”; ^ “You will understand how fervent are my 
prayers, and I am sure everybody’s must be, to see him resemble 
his father in every, every respect, both in body and mind.” ® 
Through the child’s infancy, boyhood, and early manhood Queen 
Victoria clung tenaciously to such wifely aspirations. Lonl 
Melbourne, who, after retirement from the office of her first 
Prime Minister, remained the recipient of the Queen’s domestic 
confidences, cautiously approved her conjugal ardour : “ Your 
Majesty cannot offer up for the young Prince a more safe and 
judicious prayer than that he may resemble his father, ’flu) 
character, in Lord Melbourne’s opinion, depends much upon the 
race, and on both sides he has a good chance.” * 

As the event proved, it was from his high-spirited, shrewd, and 
quickwitted mother in the early pride of Queen and wife, rather 
than from his grave and reserved father, that King Edward drew 
many traits as boy and man. In course of time, too, her example 
taught him how to reconcile free play of personal will in the ways 
of political criticism and suggestion, with a full recognition of the 
constitutional principles of ministerial responsibility and tho 
disqualification of the Crown for the personal exercise of political 
power. From his father he may have derived something of liis 
organising aptitude, of his philanthropic activity, and his aest 
for foreign politics. Very few distinetivo features of his character 
seemed to throw back to earlier progenitors. To his grandfather, 

^ Letters of Qtieen Victoria, 1837-61, i. 467. * Ibid. i. 400, 

■ Martin, Life of Prince Consort, L 21, * Letters, i, 408, 



1 “ ALBERT BDWAEl) ” 7 

the Duke of Kent, tvIio was both a military martmei and a patron 
of experiments in social reform, may perhaps be traced his 
almost pedantic insistence on correctness in dress and uniform, 
as well as a sympathetic interest in schemes of social better¬ 
ment. He was not in the direct line of descent from King 
Henry V., King Henry VITI., or King George IV.—^proverbial 
examples of pleasure-loving princes to whom, at one or other 
period of his career, lie was popularly likened. Heredity indeed 
throws imjjerfect light, despite Lord Melbourne’s forecast, on his 
matured personality. It is not easy to trace to the influence 
of cither parent or of any forefather the frank joie de vwre, the 
charm of address, the captivating bonhomie^ the cosmopolitan 
touches, the sympathy with the French outlook on life, and the 
zeal for s[)ort, wliich his nature soon developed. It is plain that 
he iuliorited little of his father’s austerity or cautious reticence 
and nothing at all of those studious and academic predilections 
which spoke eloquently of Prince Albert’s Gorman temperament. 

V 

The child “ is to bo called Albert and Edward is to be his 
second name,” wrote the Queen to her uncle Leopold, 29t]i 
November 1841 —^Albert after his father and Edward after the 
Queen’s father, the Duke of Kent. Lord Melbourne, when 
acknowledging the like intimation, guardedly questioned the right 
of tlm name Albert to priority: 

Jjord Melbourne supposes that Your Majosty has dotorminod 
yourself upon the relative j^iositioii of the two names, but Edward 
is a good English appellation, and has a certain degree of popu¬ 
larity attached to it from ancient recoUoctions. Albert is also 
an old Anglo-Saxon name—the same, Lord Melbourne believes, 
as Etholred'—but it lias not been so common nor so much in use 
since the Conquest. However, Your Majesty’s feelings, which 
Lord Melbourne perfectly understands, must determine tliis 
point.® 

The Queen was unmoved by Lord Melbourne’s reasonable 
comment. “ Albert Edward ” became the Priuce’s appellation 
in all relations, save in the family circle whore tlrrough life 
ho was called " Bertie ” ; in letters to his kindred he invariably 
used that signature instead of his full name. It was only on 

’ Lftters of Queen Vioturia, U37~ni, i. 407. “ IbUl. i. 408. 
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his accession to the throne, more than lifty-nmo years after his 
birth, that he abandoned his first Christian name Albert. In 
substantial agreement with Lord Melbourne’s suggestion, ho then 
assumed the sole name of Edward, which embodios tlie ]nir(3Mt 
English tradition. 

The title of Prince of Wales, by which the now prince was 
to be pubholy known for the greater part of his life, was not, 
strictly speaking, inherited. In accordance with custom, it 
was by Letters Patent that Queen Victoria created her son 
Prince of Wales when barely a month old. With that honour 
was linked the Earldom of Cfiicster.^ At the same time the Ikmi' 
to the throne of the United Kingdom assumed at birth and with¬ 
out legal formalities an imposing series of other prescriptive 
titles. The infant prince at once became Duke of both Cornwall 
and Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the 
Isles, and Great Steward of Scotland. Save the Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall, which was the gift of King Edward III. in 111J57 to Edward 
the Black Prince and was then entailed on all hoirs-a])i)art'nt of 
English sovereignty, the inherited titles of the infant Princic wore 
legacies from Scotland, conveyed to the Crown of England on tin* 
accession of the Scottish King James I. in 1003.“ (Hoforo he 
came to the throne. King Edward, while travelling im>nni'to 
abroad, habitually employed his Scottish title of Bai’on of Ron fro w, 
only substituting for it on rare occasions his English title of 
Earl of Chester.) 

An additional title was iohorited by the mfant from his fatlior, 
According to the law of German heredity, Prince Albert sliarod, 
with a large number of princes of Saxon descent, the title of Duke 
of Saxony, and Prince Albert’s son was heraldically ontithid to 
that honour. The Queen was anxious for her heir to enjoy tlui 
paternal distinction. By her direction there was at once dosigiiO( I 
for the new-born prince an armorial shield which qnartor('(i tlio 
Royal Arms of Saxony with the Royal Arms of England. The 

1 These joint dignities had, since the time of the Ulaok I’rUioo, tho oldost son 
of King jSdward HI., invariably boon oouferi'ed by tiio sovoruigu on the lu*ir- 
apparent, in Letters Patent soon after Ills birth. 

* A more imposing hereditary Scottish titie—lb'mco of Seotlauil -wliioli 
was long enjoyed by heirs to tho Scottish Crown lirfoto 1003, was homo from 
birth by King James I.’s son, Charles I., and by his grandson, Charlos [1., but 
was ignored after tho revolution of 1088, and was dropped in tho oaso of Nubno. 
quent Princes of Wales. Of. Tka Times, February 22-83,1024, for a proposnl 
to revive tho divnity. 
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procodui'e provoked adverse oriticiam ia social aad political 
quarters, wliere there was /ear ol the influence on the new heir- 
apparent of Prince Albert’s German sympathies and sentiments. 
Lord Palmerston and the Whigs of Holland House talked frankly 
of the fresh proof which the Queen was giving of the German 
leanings of the Court.^ 

VI 

The Queen’s vigorous health made recovery from her confine¬ 
ment rapid. In December she removed with her infant heir 
to Windsor Castle, where a great part of his boyhood was to be 
spent. There the christening ceremony took place. 

The choice of sponsors exercised the min d of the Queen and 
her hnsband as soon as the boy was born. She wished to satisfy 
evenly the claims of her heir’s English and German kinsfoUt. 
As English sponsors she selected two of the few surviving cluldren 
of King George HI.—^hor luicle, the Duke of Cambridge, King 
George’s seventh eon, and her aunt. Princess Sophia, his fifth 
daughter, a spinster. With them she associated two of Prince 
Albert’s German relatives—^his stepmother, the Duchess of 
Saxo-Coburg. and the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, a widowed cousin. 
A third German sponsor, Duke Eerdinand of Saxe-Coburg, next 
brother of the reigning Duke, stood m the same relation of uncle 
to botli the Queen and Prince Albert. 

But to these five lineally related godparents the Queen and 
Prince Albert, with an eye on international policy, added a 
reigning monarch of the European continent. Eeluotantly the 
Queen repressed a wish to invite her uncle, King Leopold. Her 
(load father’s surly and unfriendly brother, King Ernest of 
Hanover, tluoatoned to make trouble if the Belgian sovereign 
wore preferred to himself. Bickerings within the domestic 
cirde led her to “ set her heart ” on Eredoriok William IV., King 
of Prussia, who had ascended his throne the year before. She 
ignored rauttorings of discontent at the rival Courts of Paris, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg; and at the persuasion of the Prussian 
minister in London, Baron Christian von Bunsen, a scholar and 
theologian as well as a diplomatist, who was one of Prince 
Albert’s few intimate friends, the Prussian King accepted the 
flattering invitation. 

1 Cheville Memoirs, 1837~6^, ii. 03-S. 
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The Prince of Wales was baptized with befitting pomp on 
the 26th January 1842, some ten weeks after his birth. Tlie 
scene was St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Archbishop Tlowloy 
of Canterbury, attended by Archbishop Vernon Ilarcoiirt of 
York, Bishop Blomlield of London, Bishop Edward Stfuiley 
of Norwich, Bishop Sumner of Winchester, and Bishop Bagot 
of Oxford, conducted the ceremony, which Sir George II ay tor 
commemorated in a notable painting. Prince Albert, who 
settled every detail, declined an original anthem which hod 
been specially written by Sir George Elvey, the organist of St. 
George’s, and substituted Handel’s “ Tlallelnjah Cliorus.” The 
Queen was arrayed in “ the cumbrous robes of the Garter.” I’lio 
child, whom an eye-witness credited with “ fierce stout foaturos,” 
was carried to the font by the Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess 
of Bucclouch. By the Queen’s special invitation the Duke of 
Wellington bore the Sword of State in the pTocession. “ You 
will have heard,” wrote the Queen to the King of the Belgians 
after the ceremony (February 1), “ how perfectly and splendidly 
everything went ofi on the 25th. Nothing could have done 
better, and Utile Albert (what a pleasure that he has tliat dearest 
name I) behaved so well.” 


VII 

Of the six sponsors, only two—^tlie Duke of Oambriclgo and 
the King of Prussia—^attended in person.’^ The Prussian King 
was the sole German sponsor present, and this single visit of Ivis to 
England provoked the liveliest curiosity, not only in St. George’s 
Chapel but in the country at largo. His imposing suite of 
civilians and soldiers included the eminent German naturalist, 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt.® An elaborate gold sliiold 
adorned with figures out in onyx, which the royal godfather 
brought from Berlin, loomed largest among tlio christening 

^ PiincoBB Sopbia -was absent tbiongh illness, and waa ropiosenlod by the 
Duke of Cambridge’s elder daughter Augusta, afterwards Grand DuuhoHU of 
Mooldenburg-Strelitz, who also represented the absent Duke 'li’ordinnnd ot Saxo- 
Coburg. The Duohess of Kent represented the BuohoHs of Saxo-Oolmrg, and 
the Duchess of Cambridge the Duchoss of Saxe-Qotha. 

’ Heinrich Ahoken, who accompanied the King an oliaplain, woa sulwo- 
quontly a prominent member of Bismarck’s olorioal Btafl, acquiring the sobriquet 
of “ Bismarck’s pen.” Bor his aoooimt of the King’s oxporienoos at the I’rinpo 
of Wales’s ohristening, see Biemarch's Pen; Life of H. Abehen from hie Lfltm 
and Journals (English translation), 1911. 
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gifts. Anotlicr p-e&ciit to his godson was the insignia of the 
great Prussian Order of the Blade Eagle, tJie first oi the numerous 
Jorcigu Orders oJ whieh the Prinee was to be the recipient. 

There was a touch of irony in the prominence of the Vrussian 
King at tlie christening of an Englisli prince, who was to figure 
ill many scenes of coming history as Prussia’s critic or adversary. 
At the moment, that kingdom’s star was scarcely rising in the 
European firmament, and the Prince’s godfather promised 
Prussia no accession of prestige for all his affability of manner 
.and superficial interests in theology and letters a.s well as in 
])olitics, soldiorsliip, and statecraft. His godson was to discover 
later tliat a stronger head and a stronger hand than his god¬ 
father’s could alone make Prussia powerful and formidable. 

J’rince Albert welcomed the King to his son’s dnistening in 
tho sanguine conviction that Prussia was England’s fittest ally 
in Europe. ’I’ho paternal faith was not shared by Sir Robert 
J’ool’s ministry, which was exploring the possibility of a French 
entente. Yot live Prussian King’s sponsorship, although it fulfilled 
few of Prince Albert’s expectations, was not without influence 
on tho Priuce of Wales’s career. It proved a first link in the 
domestic chain which soon bound the Englisli and Prussian 
royal families together. Tho oldest sister of the Prince of Wales 
was before long to marry tho nephew and hoir of his Prussian 
godfather, and that marriage was to bring tho Prince into near 
anil early touch with Prussian life, from many phases of which 
he was before long instinctively to recoil. 

When tho Queen opened Parliament on the 3rd February 
18'12, tho King of Prussia, who was reluctant to abridge his stay, 
was among her companions. In the Speech which she delivered 
from tho Throne in tho King’s presence, tho Queen described 
tho birtli of her son as “ an event which has completed the 
raeasuto of ray domestic happiness.” Great as was tho station 
and tho destiny to which hor son was born, maternal feeling 
])rodominated in her heart when she first spoke o£ him in public. 
To lier friend, the Duchess of Gordon, she had lately written: 
“ Domestic hap})iness like mine sweetens all the cares and 
fatigue of a high station, and is tlio only true one.” 
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CHAPTER II 

OHILMOOD 

I 

1846 The little Prince and his older sister were not lonp; the solo 

iEt^ 3 of the royal nursery. Before the Priiioo, was fives 

years old two more sisters and a brother became his csonijsiiiiions 
there. A second daughter, Alice, was born to the Queen on tins 
26th April 1843; a second son, Alfred, on the 0th August 18‘l‘l; 
and a third daughter, Helena, on the 26th May 1840. Tins 
Queen’s family of nine children—four sons and five daughters - ■ 
was completed by the birth of Louise, a fourth daughter, on the 
18th March 1848; of Arthur, a third son, on the Ist May 1860 ; 
of Leopold, a fourth and youngest son, on the 7th April 1863 ; 
and of Beatrice, the fifth daughter and youngest child, on tlio 
14th April 1867. 

Eor all his brothers and sisters the Prince ohorishod an 
afieotion, which they warmly reciprocated. His oldest sister, 
Victoria, who showed in childhood an intelloctnal [micooity 
superior to his own, won from nursery days till lior death Jiis 
confidence and admiration. The nearness of age linked him 
closely, too, through childhood and boyhood with his brother 
Alfred and with his two younger sisters, Alice and ILfiona. 
His sister Alice proved a much-favoured comrade in later tlaya. 
On his younger brothers and sisters he lavished in the nursery 
and schoolroom the protecting solicitude of suporiot years. Of 
the seven christening ceremonies in the royal housoliold which 
succeeded his own the Prince was an interested witness. At 
the baptism of bis sister Helena at Buckingham Palace on the 
23rd J^y 1846, Lord Broughton noticed how the Prince of 
Wales held his father’s hand by the middle finger and walked 

lo 
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about very gently with him.” “ Pretty but delicate looking ” 
was the comment of the historian Macaulay, another guest on 
the occasion. “ If that boy knew his destiny ! ” he added 
somewhat tritely.’- 

II 

Queen Victoria, an only child of parents well stepped in 
years, lacked English kinsfolk of her own ago. Her English 
domestic circle mainly belonged to her parents’ generation, and 
she taught her children to imitate all the fiMal attention which 
sho scrupulously paid her mother, her aunts and uncles. Elderly 
sedate relatives ol a passing epoch loomed large in the memories 
of the Prince’s infancy. 

Very solicitous for his welfare was his grandmother, tlio 
rather pragmatical Duchess ol Kent, in whose behoof he made 
his earliest experiments in handwriting. Devoted grand-aunts 
woi’e the motherly Queen-Dowager Adelaide, King William IV.’s 
widow, and the pions Duchess of Gloucester, George JII.’s fourth 
daughter, also a widow. Children’s parties of an exemplary 
decorum were often given by these veteran ladies for the Prince 
and his little brothers and sisters. 

More vivacious was the hospitality offered them by a grand¬ 
uncle and grand-aunt—the Duke of Cambridge, King George 
Ul.’s youngest son, and his gonial wife (hy birth a German of 
the Hesse-Cassel family *)—at their house at Kew. The Prince 
specially delighted from childhood in the society of the son and 
two daughters of the Cambridge family, his mother’s first cousins. 
The blufl, good-humoured son, George, was a young man of 
twenty-two at the Prince’s birth, by two months Queen Victoria’s 
senior. In feature and tompor ho preserved until his death in 
190<t (at the advanced ago of eighty-five) many distinctive 
oharaoteristioB of King George ni,’8 sons.® To the Prince he 
was known alike in boyhood and manhood as ” Uncle George,” 

^ Lord Broughlion’s JiecollectionB, vi. 181. 

* Tho BuoUosm remained till doath In 188D, at fcko advanced ago of ninety- 
two, thu eontro o£ the royal family’s oUecUon; she eurvivod her husband 
noorly forty yeors. 

■* At tho age of twonty-ono, Pilnoe George of Cambridge, whilo still living 
with his i)atonts, made a morganaWo marriago with a woU-lmown aotreas four 
years his senior. Tho act in no way prejndioed his career. Ho proved an 
exemplary hushand and fathor, and tho Prinoe of Wales was in adult years on 
exoollont tn-rm : with his soos. 
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and their mutual relatione remained for life tlioao of an affoc- 
tionato uncle and nephew. The Prince owed to his “ uncle,” 
whose profession was the army, his youthful enthusiasm for 
that service, and after “ Uncle George ” succeeded his fatlior 
in the Dukedom (in 1850) and became Comraander-in-Chief of 
the Army (in 1856), there was much confidential infiorcourse 
between him and his “nephew” on controverted questions of 
military organisation in regard to which the Duke was stubbornly 
loyal to antiquated standards. The sisters of “ Uncle George,” 
Augusta (born in 1822), afterwards wife of the Duke of Mi'cklou- 
buig-Strelitz, and Mary (born in 1833), afterwards wife of the 
Duke of Teck and mother of Queen Mary, shared their brotlior’s 
buoyant temperament. The genial heartiness of tho Oambridgp 
household pleasurably contrasted in tho Prince’s boyish eyes 
with the serious demeanour of the rest of Queen Victoria’s English 
kinafolk. 

There was a substantial foreign leaven in tho society of wliicli 
the Prince had earliest cognisance. Queen Victoria’s and J’j-inco 
Albert’s numerous German relatives of various generations were, 
through the Prince’s childhood, his parents’ frequent guests, and 
among these he laid while very young the seeds of many lat<‘r 
intimacies. Prince Albert was often visited by his only brother 
—^the Prince’s sole rightful uncle—Prince Ernest (afterwards 
Duke) of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who was a friendly companion 
of tho royal children, leas sedate and more playful than their 
father. Queen Victoria’s oracular uncle, King Leopold 1., often 
brought with him from Brussels to Windsor his sons and daughters, 
none much older than the Prince. (Their mother, King Leopold’s 
second wife, was daughter of King Louis PMippo.) With the 
heir to the Belgian throne, tho Duke of Brabant, afterwards the 
astute King Leopold D. (the Prince’s senior by no more than 
sis years), the Prince was from youth upwards on very familiar 
terms, although time was to develop in King Leopold IT. equivocal 
traits which were ultimately to alienate tho Prince’s youthful 
regard. Ho also knew well in boyhood the Duke of Brabant’s 
next brother, the Oomte de Eiandre (father of tho future King 
Albert of Belgium), and his sister. Princess Charlotte, whoso 
tragic fate as wife and widow was in a comiug epoch profoundly 
to stir tho Prince’s emotion. At the same time a trio of young 
Germans, of no close kinship and by some years his seniors, who 
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became naturalised British subjects at his mother’s invitation, 
moved in the Prince strong boyish attachments which never lost 
their force, IJis grandmother, the Duchess of Kent, by her 
first marriage with the Hereditary Prince of Leiningen, was 
mother of a son and daughter, step-brother and step-sister 
respectively of Queen Victoria. The eldest son of the step¬ 
brother—Prince Ernest of Leiningen (6. 1830)—^and the youngest 
son of the step-sister—Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
for a time Icnown as Count Gleiohen (6. 1833)—^both joined the 
British Navy as midshipmen, and became comrades of the Prince 
as soon as he left the niu’sery. Prince Victor accompanied him 
on many of his early foreign tours. A third German prince of 
somewhat maturer years, with whom the Prince began early a 
lifelong friendship, was the sociable Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar (6, 1823), nephew of the Dowager-Queen Adelaide, who 
joined the British Army as a subaltern in the year of the Prince’s 
birth, and subsequently rose to high military rank. There was 
no obtrusive foreign sentiment about these family connections— 
all in British service—with whom the Prince fraternised at the 
opening of his youthful career. 

Amid the foreign influences environing his childhood there 
was only one to whom the Prince never quite reconciled himself. 
The solemn figure of Baron Stockmar, his father’s former tutor 
and present mentor, hovered over the Prince’s childhood and 
boyhood, to the frequent disturbance of his equanimity. In all 
matters touching the Prince’s upbringing he was the royal 
parents’ first and last court of appeal. Rigid in his standards of 
discipline, stern in rebuke of childish faults, overflowing in 
cautious counsel, the Baron watched the young Prince’s physical 
and intellectual development with a disconcerting seriousness. 

ni 

The appointment of a governess to the royal nursery exercised 
the parents' and Baron Stockmar’a thought soon after the 
Prince’s birth, and in Jime ]8<12 tho choice fell on a Lady of the 
Bedchamber to the Queen, Sarah, Lady Lyttelton.^ Her father 

* Lady Lyttolton died 13ih Apnl 1870. Tlor oxperienooB as governess of 
Iho Prinoo and Uio Queen’s other ohildron are looorded in. Lettera from Smah, 
Lady Lyttelton, llOV-1870, privately pnnlod for tho family in 1873, and edited 
by Mrs. Horaoe Wyndham for publioation in 1912. 
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was the second Earl Spencer, and her brother, the third earl, had, 
as Lord Althorpe, led the Liberal party in the House o£ Commons. 
She was now the widow, with grown-up children, of tho tlurd 
Lord Lyttelton. Until the Prince turned seven. Lady Lyttelton 
was in chief charge of him. Tier maternal tendomess mingled 
with shrewd common sense. The Prince, who was from infancy 
very sensitive to Inndness, was devoted to her. She watcUod 
with generous but discerning sympathy his early growth. Wlum 
he was six months she discovered intelligence lurking in “ Jiis 
large, clear, blue eyes.” ^ Later, his governess judged tlie 
growing boy to be “ very small every way,” ® and she deplored 
“ a few passions and stampings ”—fits of impatience or ill- 
temper which increased rather than diminished with tho years. 
But more memorable were Lady Lyttelton’s repeated intimationH 
of the infant Prince’s “politeness of manner.” She recorded 
that, at three years old, “ he bows and offers his hand beauti¬ 
fully, besides saluting d la miluaire —all unbiddem.” At seven 
she noticed “ a childish dignity very pretty to witness, charaiiter 
ising all his movements in public.” 

Among the royal governess’s personal visitors early in her 
term of office were a young couple whom tho Prince always 
reckoned in his mature years among his best friends. The 
future statesman, William Ewart Gladstone, had recently woddf'd 
Catherine Glynne, whose sister became on tho same ilay and at 
the same place wife of the fourth Lord L 3 dtelton, Lady Lyttelton’s 
eldest son. The Gladstones, who frequently visited laidy 
Lyttelton at Buckingham Palace, saw much of the royal children, 
and Mrs. Gladstone confided to her diary numorous impressions 
of the infant Prince. When she and her husband saw him for 
the first time, at barely a month old, Mrs. Gladstone made record 
of the query, which Macaulay echoed later : “ Who could look 
at him and think of his destiny without mixed emotion ? ” In 
subsequent entries she noticed the Prince’s diminutiveness, his 
nnhecoming " long trousers tied below the ankles and very full,” 
» his mannera very dear and not shy.” ® Tho Gladstones, by tho 
Queen’s desire, soon brought their own young children with 
them. Their eldest son, William Henry, who was of tho Prince’s 


1 UUtTs (May 7,1848), p. 829. » im. p. 3-10. 

fifcss Lee’s WivM of the Prime MmUt&a, lS4f~190(S, pp 170.8 t 
Mis. Gladstone’s Journal in Mrs. Drow’e OaOteHne Cnadatone, 1021. 
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own age, was tlius the first boy outside his own family whom 
the Prince came to know, and with characteristic fidelity to 
early friends he cherished for him a lifelong attachment. 

The Prince’s faculty as a linguist developed early under the 
guidance of three special governesses—^English, Erenoh, and 
Gorman—whom Baron Stockmar soon engaged for Lady Lyttel¬ 
ton’s nursery establishment.^ The Prince’s speech from baby¬ 
hood was bi-lingual. German as well as English was habitual 
in the royal nursery. According to Lady Lyttelton, he was 
“ backward in language ” as compared with his eldest sister. 
At first he took more Idndly to German than to English, and he 
never quite lost traces of a German accent. “ His defect is the 
burr ... in pronouncing R,” wrote one who knew him in later 
Iifo.2 The Prussian minister, Bunsen, who was freely admitted 
to the Queen’s domestic circle while the children were very young, 
remarked that “ they all spoke German like their native tongue, 
even to one another.” ® Bunsen presented the Prince on his 
fifth birthday with German books, and the boy was able to read 
them.'* Ho retained through life a full mastery of the intricacies 
of the language. To his Belgian relatives he spoke German 
preferably to Erench. The Ikench tongue he acquired more 
slowly, but he ultimately spoke it with a perfect accent and a 
wide vocabulary which few Englishmen have equalled. Erom 
early manhood ho took pride in his command of colloquial Erenoh. 
For many years after he came of age, there lived under his roof 
a Eronch tutor, M. Brasseur, with whom his relations were always 
most cordial. 

The boy’s parents, while ho was still in the nursery, attached 
groat importance to his handwriting. The consoientious Baron 
Stockmar wrote to him, while he was yot a child, that one in 
his positioir “ should write a firm, large, and legible hand.” 
Erom early days to middle ago the Prince’s penmanship, in spite 
of his parents’ not infrequent complaints of carelessness, fully 
deserved the Baron’s epithets even if little elegance or in¬ 
dividuality could bo assigned it. Tn later life his handwriting 
lost its early legibility, and the characters were cramped, in¬ 
formed, and difficult to decipher. 

> M\S!) Uildyoid wan appolutod Eugliah. govomeBSi Hme Bollande de la 
Sango, Pronoli governeas; and X’raalein GiQneT, Gfoiraon govorness. 

■* Lady Rose WaigaU : a Memoir (1028), p. 116. 

° Boron Bunaon, Memoirs, 1868,11. 229-80. 
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The Prince’s parents sedulously fostered domestic aJTcctioji 
in the nursery by means of observances to which the Prince 
and the other children were faithful through life. Anniversaries 
of their parents’ wedding-day and of their parents’ and their 
own birthdays were celebrated with much elaboration. Glifts, 
congratulatory letters, and festivities were profuse. Christmas, 
again, was for the children and their elders a season of woll- 
organised festivity on the German pattern. Each member of 
the family had his or her Christmas tree decorated with candles 
and gifts. 

The Queen was never quite happy away from her childTcn. 
Despite the incessant calls of official life, she kept on them an 
evei-watchful eye. They were wont from infancy to acconipaiiy 
their parents to public ceremonies. At the age of tw'o the J’rinee 
indeed joined the Queen and his father at a great military review 
in Windsor Park and valiantly suppressed an outbreak of tears 
when the firing began. The Queen personally trained the 
Prince and his brothers and sisters in strict habits of obodionoo 
and in simple religious worship. She firmly set her face against 
spoiling them by over-indulgence. Yet much of the leisure 
which the Queen commanded she devoted to supervising lier 
children’s games and to providing for them an amplitude of cheer¬ 
ful amusement. For their delight in their tenderest years she 
summoned to Buoldngham Palace General Tom Thumb, tlio 
American dwarf, from the show of Bamum, the American king 
of showmen, and she engaged Womb well’s menagerie to perform 
in the Quadrangle of Windsor Castle. 

The Queen encouraged the Prince and the other oocupuuts 
of her nursery in all the recreative accomplishments from which 
she had herseK derived youthful pleasure. The Prince readily 
emulated his mother’s zeal as a dancer, and soon developed a 
grace and an energy which defied fatigue. From an early age 
the Prince was taught painting and drawing, which fortnod a 
large part of his mother’s early recreations. The artist, [Tojiry 
Edward Corbould, gave him instruction while a boy, and as a 
draftsman he showed boyish promise. But it was under some¬ 
what pedestrian influences that the Prince’s artistic tastes wore 
formed. Neither Queen Victoria nor Prince Albert showed much 
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refinoment o£ aasthetic feeling. In art, Prince Albert set chief 
value on. the rather stolid realism of contemporary German 
painting, while the Queen’s favourite English painter during the 
Prince’s boyhood was Sir Edwin Landseer, whose technical skill 
was mainly confined to depicting dogs and horses. 

Queen Yiotoria was always an ardent lover of the play, 
and the Prince readily assimilated his mother’s enthusiasm in 
this regard. Recitations were encouraged in the nursery, and 
soon gave way to acting. George Bartley, a well-known actor, 
was engaged to give the Prince lessons in elocution. The royal 
children often performed, in the presence of their parents, short 
pieces in English, French, and German.^ 

From his fourth year the Prince was, to his im m ense delight, 
permitted by 1 lis parents to pay occasional visits to Astley’s famous 
circus. That was his avenue of approach to the regular play¬ 
houses. From his seventh year he enjoyed ample opportunity 
of witnessing the best theatrical i)erformancos of tho day. He 
was a spectator oC the long series of renderings by well-known 
actors and actresses which wore given at Windsor at the Christmas 
season from 1848 till his father’s death, some thirteen years 
later. The repertory at Court ranged from Shakespeare—os 
many as fourteen of whoso plays were included—^to popular farces 
of passing fame. But the Prince’s boyish experience of the 
drama was not confined to Windsor. Charles Kean, who was 
the first director of tho Windsor performances, was through tho 
same period producing Shakespearian and other drama with 
much spootaoular einbellislunent at the Princess’s Theatre in 
London. That playhouse, the first which tho Prince visited, 
became a froquout resort. Interest in other serious theatrical 
effort was encouraged. A famous manager and actor, Samuel 
Phelps, whoso histrionic powers were higher than those of Kean, 
was at tho same time popularising Shakespeare and the classic 
drama with truer success at tho theatre in Sadler’s WoUs, an 

^ Tho Pnuctt’a roixji'toi'y oamo U> moiudo sconoa from Katiino’a Athalie, 
ill whiiili hn Uiok tho part ol Abnor, atid his stator, tho Prinooss Itoyal, that of 
Atlialus aa well iia a dmtiiatised vorsum of oxliaots from 'Phomson’a Seemns, 
in wliioli “ tho I’rinou ol Wales ropmsontod Winter, with a white board and a 
cloak with iciclos (or what sooinnd suoh}.” On tho thlrtoonth anniversary of 
their juironta’ woddiiiR-day (Ifobtnaty 10,1803) tho royal chiklran aotod boforo 
Quooii Violoria and I’rinoo Albert a portol SoliUlor’s Walknaioin, in which 
tho Prinoo iilayud tho part of Max Piooolomini (ol. Baron Bunsen’s Memoirs, 
vnl. ii. p. 328). 
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unfasliionable quarter of Loudon. A rendering of Shakcspearo’H 
Henry V. by Phelps and Ms company specially celebrated at 
Windsor the boy’s twelfth birthday. In his mature days the 
Prince continued to Sir Henry Irving, the chief Shakespearian 
actor and producer of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the same favour wMoh Ms parents had shown Charles Kean and 
Phelps in Ms youth. But perhaps a surfeit of Shakespeare in 
Ms early theatrical experiences accounts for a marked diminution 
of his enthusiasm for the national dramatist as his career caino 
to a close. A pantomime or a farce proved from the lirst rather 
more attractive. Yet a lifelong devotion to the theatre, oven 
it it soon focussed itself on the lighter phases, sprang from the 
familiarity with the drama wMch Ms mother freely encouraged 
in his boyhood. 

His parents Ukewise imbued Mm and their other chihlnm 
in early years with their own liking for music. The Queen sang 
well, and Prince Albert was a composer with serious aims. I’lio 
Prince of Wales was taught as a child to play on the piano without 
much result, but he became an enthusiast for Italian and French 
opera in all its range from the date of his first visit, on 8th April 
1861, to Covent Garden to hear Aubor’s MassanieJIo under Sir 
Michael Costa’s direction. He watched with especial enthusiaHiii 
the rise to fame of the French composer Gounod. At the same 
time he enjoyed an early introduction to the lighter musical work 
of Ofienbach and other French composers of comic opera. His 
taste in music remained more catholic than in drama, lie found 
pleasure in concerts whore classical pieces wore rondorod, and in 
oratorios. Serious German music appealed to him, and ho was 
subsequently among the first Englishmen to recognise the JYiorits 
of Wagnerian opera. But musical comedy always remained 
Mgh in Ms favour. 

Y 

Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle wore the chief homos 
of Ihe Prince’s infancy and youth, but his parents invariably took 
their children with them on frequent migrations to other ])arts 
of the country, and while yet a child the Prince wandered over 
large areas of his future kingdom. 

The Prince’s travels began within a few weelcs of his birtli, 
when he went with his parents and sister to the Pavilion at 
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Brighton, the royal residence which King George IV.’s fantastic 
taste had called into being. A month was spent there, but public 
demonstrations of goodwill proved so obtrusive that the Pavilion 
was abandoned as a royal residence at the end of the stay. Two 
years later (1845) a more sequestered seaside retreat was acquired 
by the Queen in Osborne House, near Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
which became the young Prince’s chief hoMay resort in England. 
Jn the groiinds of Osborne House Prince Albert soon set up a 
Swiss cottage as a workshop and playhouse for the Prince and 
his brothers, and the Prince tried his youthful hand at carpenter¬ 
ing and gardening. Another country residence nearer London to 
which the infant Prince was often taken for a week or two at a 
time was Claremont House, near Esher, which had been granted 
for life to King Leopold on the death of his first wife. Princess 
Charlotte.^ There the Queen had spent, she wrote, the happiest 
days of her own childhood.^ 

A great concourse of guests—foreign potentates and their 
families, English leaders in State and Church, foreign diplomatists, 
and English men and women of rank or distinction, besides 
members of her own and her husband’s families—^thronged 
Windsor Castle or Buckingham Palace during the Queen’s 
married life, and the Prince as a boy was brought by his parents 
to the notice of the varied company. Wellnigh from his cradle, 
as Lady Lyttelton noticed, he showed signs of a social instinct. 
Ho was not shy in the presence of strangers. Almost as soon as 
he could speak ho plied his parents’ guests with questions— 
a habit which grow with his years. 

In Juno 1844 the Tsar, Nicholas I. of Russia, arrived at 
Windsor with the “ dear, good King of Saxony,” Frederick 
Augustus II. Both sovereigns delighted in the Prince, and the 
Tsar bestowed on him the Grand Gross of St. Andrew, of which, 
in his mother’s words, “ the boy was quite proud.” “ Later m 

^ ClaroinonI/ IJouso, on King Leopold’s death, rovortod to tho Crown. 
The Quoon purohasod it privately in 1800, a«d prosontod it to her yonngoal 
son, Leopold, Ouko of Albany, on liis marriago, 27th April 1882. Ilia widow 
residod thoro alter rriuco Lnopold’s death. Tho property was sold in 1918. 

* At timoM tho Quoon took hor oldor ohildron with hor when sho and her 
husband wore tho guests of distinguishod aubjoots. Hardly hod tho Prinoe 
oomplotod his first yoar boforo tbo j5uko of Wollington ontortoluod him and his 
mother at Walmor Castlo, tho Duko’s olllolal tosidonoo as Warden of tho Cinque 
Ports. 

Poroiem sovoroigns, emulatino' tho oxamplo of tho Prussian King and tho 
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the year, Louis Philippe, King oi the Preuch, arrived at Windsor, 
and on the French King’s return to St. Cloud he forwarded to the 
Prince a little gun—“ un tr&s modeste fusil do munition Jidapt6 h 
sa taille ”—to replace a similar toy which the child had confided 
to the affable King that he had lost. 

At the baptism of his brother Alfred in Soptembor 1814. the 
Prince, who was not 3 'et three, excited general attention by 
audibly asking Archbishop Howley, “ What is that you liavo 
got upon your head ? ” Great laughter greeted the Arciibislioji’s 
reply, “ It is called a wig.” ^ While still imder eight ho took 
a long walk at Balmoral with a scientific guest of his father, the 
geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, and “ gave an animated account ” 
of a recent conjuring entertainment which had been given for the 
royal children’s benefit by John Henry Anderson, “ the Wizard 
of the North.” “ Papa (the boy added) Icnows how all tlusse 
ibinga are done.” ® The little Prince eagerly asked the gresat 
naturalist the names of plants and begged for permission to look 
at spiders under his magnifying glass. 

VI 

Excursions by sea from Cowes with his parents wore among 
the most pleasurable and instructive experiences of the Prince’s 
childhood. They well satisfied his iimato love of moveanont and 
gave him a lasting aest for yachting and for yacht-raring. Prom 
the deck of the royal yacht Victoria and Albert ho witnessed as 
a lad of nine the finish of the first race for the American (Juj) 
which was run off the Isle of Wight on 23rd August 180JMucli 
summer or autumn long cruises from Cowes were made in the 
royal yacht, and thus the child extended his geograpliical know¬ 
ledge and formed his first acquaintance with Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland.* Great popular enthusiasm greeted the boy, drcHsed 

Eussiaa Tear, oflored tho infant Piineo foreign orders in prtduNion. Hut Jiis 
parents discouraged thoir premature aocexitonoo “ on account of his Itoing too 
young and not even having any of Uio English orders.’’ Arrears wore raiddly 
made up when tho infant reached manhood. 

1 LeUera of Safah, Lady Lyttelton, pp. 348-9. 

“ Lyoli’s Life, LeUera and Journals, 1881, vol. it p, 167. 

• Commodore Steven’s schooner America won tho race from tho EngUsh 
competitors by the narrow margin of 8} minutes (see A. U, T. Watson’s King 
Bdvtard as a Spaiiaman, 1911, p. 295). 

‘ A. M. Broadley’a Boyhood of a Oreat King, ISilSS (1906) oolh'ola from 
contemporary periodicals very fiiD details of tho Priiioo’s youthful ontlsos. 
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in sailor’s costume, wherever the royal yacht touched land— 
occasions which his father improved by moralisings on the duties 
which a Prince owed the people.^ 

In the autumn of 1847 an unusually extended cruise from 
Cowes abounded for the boy in impressive incidents. It brought 
him by way of the Welsh coast, the Firth of Clyde, and the Cale¬ 
donian Canal for the first time to the Highlands, where he stayed 
with his parents for four weeks at Ardverichan Lodge, a hired 
shooting lodge on Loch Laggan. “ Our two eldest children who 
are here,” wrote tlie Queen to her friend the Duchess of Gordon 
from Ardverichan on 4th September 1847, “ enjoy the Highlands 
as much as their parents do.” Now, for the first time, the 
boy donned Highland dress. Thenceforth the Mlt, which he 
constantly wore in England as well as in Scotland, won even more 
popular acceptance than his sailor’s dress. 

The cruise to Scotland was repeated next autumn by a different 
route—by the oast coast to Aberdeen. Balmoral House, on 
Dcoside, another shooting lodge, was now first hired by the Queen 
for a short term. “ A fair little lad of rather a slender make with 
an intelligent expression,” was the description given of him on his 
first visit to the annual Highland gathering at Braemar (September 
16, 1848), when the future Archbishop of Canterbury, Edward 
White Benson, happened to catch sight of him. 

The contact with Scotland into which the Prince was 
brought in childhood was unbroken through the rest of his 
career, hlvcry year he revisited Deeside, where the scenery 
fascinates by its combination of river, burn, moor, mountain, and 
pine forest. Balmoral House, which was purchased by the Queen 
in 1852, was soon converted into a gleaming granite castle, and 
each autumn the Queen’s family gathered round her there, 
either staying under her roof or in neighbouring houses.® 

A personal introduction to Ireland also fell within the Prince’s 
childish lot. In August 1849 ho and his parents all paid a first 

A poitmit of tho Prince in Bailor’s oostunio, paintotl in 1847 by his pnronls’ 
favourite artist, Wmtorhaltor, is repioduood from tUo original at Buckingham 
Palaco on tJio oppoMito page. An ongravlng enjoyed at tho tlmo a vast vogue. 
Jolm Loooh’s oartoun in Punch of tiio Prince au a Bailor boy, which was ontitlod 
" livory moll a ualluc ” (Soptombor 1840), stimalatod pnblio intorost. 

’ I'ho boy’s grandinothov, tho Duolioss of Hoiit, hired us hor holiday q.uariiors 
tiiu uuighbourlug Aboiguldio Uastlo, where ho was a familiar visitor. After 
hor inothor’a death the Queen horsolf leased Aborgoldio Oostlo, and through 
many Inter years lent it to tho Prince of Wales for bis own autumn oeoupation. 
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visit to that part of the Queen’s dominions. Twenty-eight years 
had passed since any royal personage had traversed 8t. George’s 
Channel, and the T rish people showed an auspicious oxlularation of 
spirit. Southern, Eastern, and Northern Ireland—Cork, Dublin, 
and Belfast—came within the yachting itinerary. In his sailor’s 
dress the youth fascinated Irishmen and Irishwomen of the South 
and the North alike by his boyish charm of niaunor. I’lio 
perennial disaffection with English rule seemed on the surface to 
yield to royal smiles. The Queen, at tiro suggestion of the 
Liberal Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, acknowledged the 
show of Irish loyalty in a way which identified her son witli the 
hope of Irish contentment, ^e conferred upon the Prince a now 
title —that of Earl of Dublin. The honour had beon enjoyed by 
his grandfather, the Duke of Kent, but had become extinct at 
the Duke’s death. Letters Patent, which formally re-croatod l.lio 
extinct earldom on 10th September 1849, associated the chief city 
of Ireland with the heir-apparent and liis successors. It was a 
friendly gesture which seemed an equitable comploment to the 
Prince’s many Scottish titles, and if it failed to touoli Irish 
grievances, it created between the Prince and Ireland a porsontil 
tie which was proof against much of the future political strain 
between the two countries. The Prince paid a second visit to 
Dublin with his parents four years later in order to insjiect an 
exhibition of Irish industries, and there followed during his 
boyhood a private tour in the south of Ireland when ho was 
unaccompanied by his parents. In adult life ho crossed the 
Irish Channel several times in a sincere desire to assuage Irish 
disaffection. His personal popularity was acknowledged to the 
last by all classes of Irish society, and was not wholly lost uixm 
the irreconcilable political leaders who vowed in his later years 
to sever the last link which bound Ireland to Plng lau d , 

vn 

Home and foreign politics, which wore constantly in their 
parents’ minds and on their lips, formed part of the air which 
the royal children breathed. In the spring of 1848, when the 
Prince was no more than six, echoes of the revolutionary storm 
which menaced the rulers of all Western Europe, and especially 
the Queen’s and Prince Albert’s princely Gorman kinsfolk, 
reached the royal nursery, and the boy learnt dimly of the 
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anxieties which hover about thrones. There were fears—^happily 
baseless—of a popular rising against monarchy in England. Tiie 
Queen was on the point of confinement with her fourth daughter, 
Louise, and at the bidding of Lord John Russell, the Prime 
Minister, the royal children hurriedly removed at the end 
of March from Buckingham Palace to what was deemed the 
secure haven of Osborne. The royal governess, Lady Lyttelton, 
who was in charge oC the Prince and his brothers and sisters, 
prognosticated gloomily. She wondered if the Prmoo of Wales 
would be still a prince ton years hence, or if “ any Prince ” would 
bo “ left in those days.” In the event the peace of England was 
scarcely disturbed, and at the end of April the royal children 
returned safely to London. The main sign there of the European 
ferment was the crowd of Royalist refugees who wore seeking 
asylum from rebellious republicanism abroad. The Queen was 
genuinely alarmed by the dangers which beset her German 
relatives. For the moment she cherished Lady Lyttelton’s 
doubts of her own and her children’s destiny. " When one 
thinks of one’s children, their education, their future—and 
prays for them,” she wrote to the King of the Belgians on the 
1 Ith July, “ I always think and say to myself : ‘ Let them grow 
up fit for wJtateoer station they may bo placed in —high or low ’— 
this I never thought of before, but I do always now.” ^ But 
monarchy in England was too firmly rooted in popular sentiment 
to warrant the Quoou’s misgivings, and her children’s future was 
not in peril. In Europe, too, save in France, the revolutionary 
triumph was short-lived. 

Only the expulsion of the French King, Louis Philippe, proved 
irrevocable. The chief effect of the revolutionary movement of 
18<IB on the English royal chcle enmo indeed from the permanent 
settlement in England of the exiled King of the French and his 
large family of Orloanist Princes and Pruicosaes. Their misfor¬ 
tune toiiohod the heart of the Queen. Her uncle, King Leopold, 
oilorod thorn Claremont, of whioh ho was owner for life, for their 
residence, and her own hospitable attentions wore unceasing. 
The Prince, loyal to Ms mothor’s example, added in his youth 
to the roll of his foreign acquaintance bho whole of that notable 
company of French Royalists who from 1848 onwards made 
England their homo. 

1 litUcra of Queen Vidoiia, ii. 218. 
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PRINOK AI/BEBt’s educational CODE 
1 

Fob the first seven years of his life the Prince remained in the 
nursery, and most of his experiences were sharcil by his hrotliors 
and sisters. But from his birth his fatlior thoiif>ht to dedic.ato 
him apart to his inherited mission. It was on the special trainiiif; 
of his eldest son, who, in the normal course of things, was destined 
for his mother’s throne, that Prince Albert’s thought centred 
from the first. 

The Queen’s youth and health gave every promise of a long 
life. There was a reasonable assurance that the Prinoo of Wales’s 
accession would be postponed to a distant day. But Prin<M» 
Albert deemed it his urgent duty to perfect the infant hoir in 
all the qualities which his future resjionsibilitieH tlicorcbically 
required. The conscientious scrupulosity with which the father 
investigated the theory and practice of princely education tended 
to confuse his aim. 

While the boy was still in his cradle Prince Alborb took counsol 
with his trusted mentor, Baron Stoclanar, who at onco sot to 
work on voluminous memoranda. The Baron had studied in his 
own fashion recent English history, and discovered disaster in 
Eiing George Ill.’sneglect of sound principle when ho educated bis 
eldest son. It was the Baron who first paraded before Qiujou 
Victoria’s and Prince Albert’s eyes the bogey of the Prince Rogen t 
who became King George IV., and the ugly reminisconco lutwlo an 
abiding impression on Queen Victoria’s mind. The Queen and 
her husband were alarmed by the memories alike of the Prince 
Regent’s profligacy and of his comradeship with the politicians 
who were in opposition to his father’s government. Prince 
Albert and Baron Stockmar bent their energies towards devising 

2a 
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a system of education which, while it might be calculated, at any 
rate on paper, to promise a rich crop ot virtues and accomjdish- 
nients, should make his son “ understand his real position and its 
duties,” and so counter any likelihood of political partisanship 
which might embarrass his parents or the country. Prince 
Albert’s attitude of mind is illustrated by an early apophthegm 
of his which runs : “ Upon the good education oi Princes, and 
especially of those who are destined to govern, the welfare of the 
world in those days greatly depends ” (April 10,1849). A httle 
later Prince Albert gave a slightly different turn to his creed in the 
remark that “the Prince’s life” was “a 'piihlic matter not uncon¬ 
nected with the present and prospective welfare of the State.” ^ 

Public ojiinion was justly alive to the importance of traiaiag 
with care the future ruler of the country. History supplied 
instances oven more convincing than George IV.’s career of the 
moral ruin overtaking royal heirs who were left in youth at the 
mercy of flatterers seeking favoiu by pandering to vice and self- 
indulgeuce. As early as 1843 there was dedicated to Queen 
Victoria an anonymous pamphlet of warning entitled “ Who 
should educate the Ptinoe oi Wales % ” which enjoyed a vast 
vogue.® The pamphleteer repeated well-worn platitudes from 
Ednclon’s 'f^lemaque, and quaintly urged that the Prince’s tutor 
should bo neither a statesman nor a churcliman, “ but a man of 
letters who has pas-sed through the Blcml)io of adversity.” It 
was essential that a sovereign’s religious views should be broad. 
It was prejudicial to a young Prince’s character for the press to 
give publicity " to his sayhigs, doings, and whoi'eahouts.” Mr. 
Punch ridiculed with spirit much of this sententious counsel, but 
Prince Albert and the Baron studied the pamphlet with rospeotful 
attention. Lord Melbourne, whoso advice to the Queen teemed 
with a common sense beyond the range of her husband or of 
Baron Stockmar, wrote to the Queen at the time: “ Be not over- 
solioitous about education. It may bo able to do much, but it 
does not do so much as is expected from it. It may mould and 
direct the character, but it rarely alters it.” ® 

In the result Prince Albert, with Baron Stockmar’s aid and 

Lord Iflshw, “ Tho Charaolor of King Edward,” Quarterly Review, July 
1910 (mpubliuhod in The Injhienee of Kimj JUdwaid, 191C, p. 28). 

“ 'I'iio author, who did not giro liia nauio, suonis to liavo boon the ijubbslioi, 
Mr. Eilingham Wilson, who wroto much on jiublio questions. 

" Queen Victoria’e Jjcitere, i. dl>8. 
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Queen Victoria’s wifely approval, formulated an educational 
discipliae to which the Prince was rigidly subjected until ho 
reached manhood. No thing was to be left to chance. Unceasing 
surveillance by carefully chosen tutors who should answer 
Stockmar’s definition of “ persons morally good, intelligent, well- 
informed and experienced who fully enjoyed the parental confid¬ 
ence ” was to check undesirable tendencies of adolescence. lie 
was to be kept aloof from companions of his own age. Habits ol 
mental concentration were to be fostered under fitting direction 
by unremitting study of literature, science, history, archteology, 
and art. Sport and amusement ol a sober kind were permitted, 
but wore to be strictly rationed and supervised. Preedom hi any 
relation of life was to be sternly denied the youth. 

The system, however well intentioned, was obviously vitiated 
by its acorn of the idiosyncrasies of a normal boy whatever his 
station in life. The repression of independence or originality, 
the incessant study of books, the tireless guidance of father or 
tutor—^these were the main clauses of the Prince of Wales’s 
educational charter as formulated by his father. To the native 
temperament of the Prince the greater part of the system was 
peculiarly unsuited. Although his aflections were easily won, ho 
was as impatient as other boys of restraint and dictation. Laok' 
ing any marked intellectual strength or imaginative faculty, ho had 
a distaste for reading. At the same time his mind was alert and 
mobile and his memory was vivacious and retentive. Life and 
action appealed to him, and he had a quick eye for practical 
affairs. Prince Albert’s scheme was consequently Ul-calculatod 
to develop rapidly his son’s real gifts. 

There were, fortunately, compensations for the defects of 
Prince Albert’s system in tire tours about the country whicli tho 
Prince continued to make with his parents ; in his jjarticipatiou 
with them in public fimotions; in his iminterruptod intercourse) 
at Court with well-known persons of varied interests, and in the 
Queen’s encouragement of his taste for the theatre and music. 
In course of time Prince Albert accepted the advice of wise 
counsellors and sanotionod subsidiary changes in his original 
scheme. He acknowledged the advantage of foreign travel under 
appropriate tutelage. The relaxations and alleviations were 
beneficial, but the essential features of restraint and reading were 
never abandoned. King Edward looked back with pain on his 
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educational ordeal. Happily hia practical aptitudes were not 
crushed by the weight of the grim discipline, and matured despite 
discoui-agements. Nor did he harbour any rooted resentment 
against his lather for the chains in which he sought to bind 
him. Filial respect and indeed aRection were not extinguished, 
although they mingled with fear and with an awe-inspiring faith 
in paternal omniscience and omnipotence. 

n 

The first step in the Prince’s early training for kingship was 
his withdrawal when little more than seven years of age from the 
royal nursery which Lady Lyttelton controlled, and hia trans¬ 
ference to the exclusive care of a tutor who should take his cue in 
every detail from the boy’s father. Prince Albert spent immense 
energy in selecting the first occupant of this new post. The name 
of Dr. Liddell, then Headmaster of Westminster, was first con¬ 
sidered, but the choice fell on Henry Birch, who impressed Prince 
Albert at an early interview as " a young, good-looking, amiable 
man to whom the child was likely to bo attached.” Birch, who 
was just thirty years of age, had distinguished himself as a classical 
scholar at Cambridge, and, now in holy orders, was an assistant 
master at Eton, his old school. He assumed office in the spring 
of 1849 and readily won his pupil’s afieotion. Under Birch’s 
guidance the Prince began to keep a diary and to write regularly 
to his kinsfolk. To these practices his father and mother attached 
groat moment, and they eagerly scrutinised the boy’s style. Hjs 
E nglish style, if simple and direct, never lost its original baldness. 
The grammar was never very exact. Its most distinctive feature 
was the habit of weaving appositely into the text, between 
inverted commas, familiar colloquial phrases or proverbs. 

Prince Albert, who watched the tutor as closely as the pupil, 
soon found fault with Birch’s religious teaching. He judged the 
tutor to attach undue importance to the Church catechism.^ 
Within two years of his appointment "Birch resigned his post, 
greatly to the boy prince’s sorrow. Lady Canning, one of Queen 
Victoria’s ladies-in-waiting, wrote of the parting with Birch: 
“ It has been a trouble and sorrow to the Prince of Wales, who 
has done no end of touching things since he heard that he was to 

^ TDiBraoli’s Oorretpondenoe with Tm Sister, 1832-62 (1880). 
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lose him, three weeks ago. He is such an afifectionato dear little 
fellow ; his notes and presents which Mr. Birch used to And on hLs 
pillow were really too moving.” Birch was rewarded for his 
services with the Crown living of Prestwich in Laucasliiro. 

Birch’s successor, Frederick Waymouth Gibbs, was a man of 
stronger character and exerted a better defined influence. ITo was 
recommended to Prince Albert by Sir James SLephoii, Profe.s.soi' 
of Modem History at Cambridge, who had come to know Priueo 
Albert in the capacity of Chancellor of Cambridge Uinversity. 
Of humble parentage, Gibbs had been brought up with Sir James 
Stephen’s sons, James FitzJames Stephen, the future judge, and 
Leslie Stephen, the future author. His intellectual ])roiniso liad 
been rewarded by a Fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Joining the Bar, he was making small progress tlu're when tlio 
tutorship to the Prince was offered him. Precise in manner, lie 
was a firm believer in decorum, but lacked all trace of sycojiliancy. 
His ability and character proved an advantage to his cliargo, 
whose complete confidence he gained in spite of Ixis prim bearing. 
Gibbs was the Prince’s inseparable companion for seven im¬ 
pressionable years—from his tenth to his seventeenth birthday. 

The new tutor soon advised somo revision of the literary 
curriculum which Prince Albert prescribed, lie disci'rm'd in his 
charge an objective faculty for acquiring miscollanoous knowledge 
in spite of an aversion from books. But Princo Albert, wlio 
anxiously studied Gibbs’ reports, deprecated any material 
departure from the bookish plan. 

A classical tutor and chaplain was added to the Prineo’s 
tutorial establishment in 1865 in the person of Charlc.s Feral 
Tarver, who, like Birch, was an Etonian, and a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge.! Tarver painfully sought to initiate the 
Prince in the classics and in theology. 

At the same time the boy’s attention was turned inoi'e 
insistently to natural scienee. In January 1856 he and lus 
brother Alfred attended Faraday’s lectures mr motalH at the 
Eoyal Institution. The exporimonts proved a relief from books, 
and the Prince wrote approoiativcly of them to the lecturer. 
Near the same date William Ellis was summoned to the Palace 

1 Ha was the son of a 'B'leiioh master at Eton who had taught Vnwh lo Uio 
JJuko of Oambtidgo, and made a wide reputation as an Anf'lo.lt'ronoh loxico- 
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to teach the Prince, along with hia eldest sister, political economy. 
Ellis noted the superior quickness of the girl, and his failure to 
move much interest in the boy. 

Til 

Probably among the many defects in the Prince’s regimen the 
gravest was his isolation from boys of his own age other than his 
brothers and the foreign cousins who were from time to time hia 
parents’ guests. The Prince always hungered for the society of 
his fellows. Through life, he disliked solitude, and was never 
happy without a congenial companion. A marked responsive¬ 
ness to friendly sympathy and an instinct of fidelity in friendship 
were notable features of hia maturity. But there was nervous 
fear on Princo Albert’s part of the contaminating inflnenoo of men 
or boys of ordinary clay. The Queen set rather less store than 
her husband on social exclusiveness, and Prince Albert so far 
relaxed his principle as to invite a few Eton boys whoso parents 
were of high character and good position to pay the Prince brief 
and occasional visits at Windsor. Accordingly, there came over 
from Eton for a few hours of an afternoon William Henry Glad¬ 
stone, who had visited him in his nursery; Cliarles Carrington 
(afterwards first Earl Carrington and Marquis of Lincolnshire); 
Frederick Stanley (the Earl of Derby’s second son and a successor 
bo his father’s title); Charles Lindloy Wood (afterwards second 
Viscount Halifax); Lord Hinchingbrooke (afterwards eighth 
Earl of Sandwich); George Cadogan (afterwards fifth Earl 
Cadogan); and the son of the Belgian minister in Iiondon, M. 
Sylvain Van de Woyor, a man of literary tastes whose acquaintance 
Princo Albert valued. The opportunities of intercourse were 
restricted. Prince Albert was always present, and inspired the 
boy visitors with a sense of dread. But the young Prince’s good 
humour and charm of manner endeared him to these Eton boys 
and made them his close friends for life. 

With Eton, the great public school adjoining Windsor, Prince 
Albert also brought his son into formal touch by taking him to the 
speech-days (on the 4th June) from 1847 onwards. But the visits 
were too ceremonial to give him real knowledge or appreciation 
of public school life. The rival public school, Harrow, was like¬ 
wise visited in similar conditions, and at a speech-day there on 
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the 29th June 1864, the Prince of Wales first caught sight of 
“ Chaplin Major ” (afterwards Lord Chaplin), who, at Oxford a 
little later, was to become one of his lifelong friends. 

Owing to the Prince’s practical seclusion from boys’ society 
and to his enforced application to study, he took small part in 
outdoor games. Cricket and football were virtually unknown 
to him, and no athletic sport made much appeal. Lie wont at 
least once to Mr. Hawtrey’s house at Eton to practiso in the 
fives court and took some interest in croquet, but tor outdoor 
games in general he showed little aptitude. He was taught to 
ride at an early age, and when, shortly before his sixth birtliday, 
his pony ran away with him, ho faced the peril witli a surprising 
courage which foretold a future characteristic.^ As a young man 
he rode well and hard, possessing good hands and nerve, IJiidor 
his father’s tuition he occasionally skated at Windsor in early 
years. Prince Albert, whose German bringing-u]) scarcely 
fostered in him the English zest for shooting and hunting, ongaged 
in such recreations as a duty rather than as a pleasure, lie en¬ 
couraged his eldest son to join him in pursuit of thorn when his 
studies permitted. From his thirteenth year the Prince of Wales 
regularly shot over the Windsor coverts, and each autumn 
engaged in deer-stalking as well as shooting at Balmoral. lie did 
not excel as a shot in spite of assiduous practice, ’Of hunting ho 
had a first experience before he completed his sixtooJith year, 
going out with the royal buckhounds at Windsor (October 1867), 
and he on occasion joined in the run of a pack of harriers kejinollcd 
at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor, which was, in name only, under 
his father’s control. A genuine love of horses and dogs grow 
with his years. From youth to age a dog was his constant 
companion. But his early training rather tardily developed in 
him interest in the sports of the counlry-sido. Owing to his 
seclusion, he learned little in youth of the eadiilarating oaninradorio 
which comes of iudulgence in games or sporting recreation. 

IV 

The Prince Consort’s educational code happily permitted 
his son to play some small part in current public events, many 
of which proved of historic import. The youth retained vivid 
* Lady LytteJlon'a Laltera 
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memories ol such experiences, which provided welcome relief 
from the rigid discipline of study. The opening of the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Bark in 1851 left a profound impression on 
the boy’s mind. The enterprise, which aimed at promoting 
universal peace by encouraging the industrial arts and sciences, 
was mainly Prince Albert’s design. Its organisation had occu¬ 
pied his thought continuously for some two years, and the 
Prince of Wales heard much of his parent’s anxious wish for 
the success ol tho ambitious venture. The young Prince, in 
Highland costume, walked on the opening day in tho royal 
procession, holding his mother’s hand (May 1,1851). Frequently 
during the summer did tho Prince revisit the Exhibition under 
the guidance of his tutor, and numerous references to the Exhibi¬ 
tion appear in his juvenilo correspondence. Writing to Baron 
Stookmar of his interest in some waxwork models of the murder¬ 
ous Thugs of India, he received in reply the characteristic reminder 
that “ he is born in a Christian and enlightened age in which 
such atrocious acts are not even dreamt of,” 

When the Groat Exhibition building of Hyde Pork was 
re-erected at Sydenham as the Crystal Palace tho Prince attended 
in June 1864 the inauguration of that institution, and followed 
with deep concern its chequered fortunes through later days. 
Much energy did the Prince devote in his mature years to the 
promotion, in tho interests of industrial progress, of exhibitions 
which took their cue from his father’s design of 1851. 

Other events of the Prince’s boyhood left indelible memories. 
On tho 14th September 1852 there died the old Duke ol 
Wellington, tho hero of Waterloo, an old-world figure very 
familiar to tho Prince’s youth. Despite his incursions into 
party politics, the Duke retained to the last the veneration due to 
a national hero. To the Queen and her little heir ho had shown 
much paternal kindness, and the boy grieved for tho old General 
as he watched, from the balcony of Buokingham Palace, the 
funeral procession wending its way in military pomp from 
Chelsea Hospital to St. Paul’s Cathedral on November 18, 1852. 

V 

Of tho historical episodes contemporary with the Prince’s 
boyhood, the two most stirring were the Crimean War of 1864-60 

VOT, 1 T» 
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and the Indian Mutiny of 1867, and memories of hobh liolpod to 
mould in manhood the Prince’s views of some large imperial, 
military, and international problems. 

The Crimean War roused national feeling to its doptlis, and 
the Prince, like all membera of his family, proved rospousivo 
to the patriotic excitement. It was as protector of Turkey 
against Russia’s threats of Turkish integrity that England sent her 
soldiers into action in 1854, for tlio first time in Europe since she 
had crushed Napoleonic France nearly forty years before. The 
English people had resented the delay of Lord Aberdeen’s Govern¬ 
ment in challenging Russia, and they had assigned tlio pro¬ 
crastination to Prince Albert’s foreign affinities and symjiathicH. 
The iU-founded charge greatly perturbed the Queen and hot 
household. When, on 27th February 1864, the war was at. lengtli 
declared, largely owing to Lord Palmerston’s porBiHfcenr(', the 
Prince of Wales at once joined his parents in active ileinonstra- 
tions of identity unth the national will. With the Quoou lie 
inspected the first detachment of troops which pasHcd tlirough 
London on the eve of embarkation for the scat of war. Ho was 
present with his mother in the royal yacht Fairj/ when she led 
out to sea the great fleet under Admiral Sir Charles Na]>ior 
which was destined for the Baltic. With his brother Alfred ho 
was soon constructing miniature fortifications in the grounds of 
Osborne House. 

The Crimean campaign proved more trying than hmi been 
anticipated, and the breakdown of the army medical servieo 
before the end of the first year roused a storm of public grief 
and indignation. A special session of Parliament was summoned 
on the 12th December 1864 in order to reassure public opinion. 
On that day the Prince made his first appearance in the House 
of Lords. He sat by the Queen as she road from the throne 
her speech in which the situation of affairs was doscribod 
as more critical than any the country had faced sinoo 1816, 
and as requiring of government and people the most strenuous 
exertions. 

Visits to wounded soldiers in London and Portsmouth were 
among the Prince’s new experiences. To an art exhibition and 
sale in Pall Mall, on behalf of the Patriotic Prmd which was 
opened to benefit soldiers’ families in the spring of 1866, the 
Prince contributed a pencil drawing by himaoH, called " The 
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Knight,” which fetched 55 guineas.^ While the royal family was 
at Balmoral in the autumn there arrived the long-expected news 
of the fall of Sebastopol after a siege of nearly a year, and the 
Prince helped his father to hght a bonfire, by way of celebration, 
on the top of a neighbouring cairn (September 10, 1855). Eive 
days later the Prince wrote to his Eton friend, Charles Wood, of 
a special holiday at the school to be given in honour of the victory : 
“ The Queen and Prince have allowed the whole school a holiday, 
on the condition that you will all give three cheers for the success 
of the army.” 

Until the conclusion of peace in March 1866 the Prince 
attended an almost continuous series of military functions, 
and lua early thought took a military turn. He watched his 
mother distribute medals to returning soldiers at the Horse 
Guards in May 1865, and paid with her his first visit to the newly 
established camp at Aldershot on the 14th July. After the war 
ended ho witnessed, again at Aldombot, a great review of the 
Guards and other regiments from the front, and he attended the 
first distribution by the Queen of the newly devised Victoria 
Cross in Hyde Park (June 26, 1857). 

With several officers who distinguished themselves in the 
war the young Prince was soon on terms of intimacy, and he 
listened with eager attention to their campaigning memories, 
Tho Prince, in spite of his youth, learned from the Crimean 
struggle much that was serviceable. Tho war, for all its heroic 
episodes, revealed critical defects in the country’s military equip¬ 
ment. Tho revelation never quite faded from tho Prince’s mind. 
Throughout tho struggle Queen Viotoxia urged on her ministers 
the obligation of waging war, when onco it was begun, with tho 
utmost rigour, and the Prince readily assimilated, in later days, 
his mother’s resolute temper. It was Palmerston’s spirited 
foreign policy which had chiefly led to the war. Tho Palmer- 
stonian creed, which enihracoda thoroughgoing distrust of Russia, 
was to become, through a long period of tho Prince’s life, his 
political faith, which was to ho modified only after many years. 

^ A oolomod drawing by his oldest sistor, onMtlod “Tho Battloflold," 
brought tho larger sum of 2C0 gumoas. 
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Th,o most striking influence on the young Prince’s career, 
which may be assigned to the Crimean War, was tiie association 
into which it incidentally brought him for the first titno with 
the pleasant land of France. No ebaractoi'istic was more dis¬ 
tinctive of the Prince’s mature bCe tlian his sym])athy with 
Franco and with the French people, and it was the Crimean War 
which first stirred into life his French proclivities. 

It was a curious tangle which brought about the Prince’s 
personal introduction to England’s nearest continental neigh¬ 
bour, 

Napoleon Ill’s creation, by coup d’6tnl, of the Second French 
Empire had been warmly resented by the tiuecn and Prince 
Albert. The new ruler of Franco was credited, in Rngland, 
with his great uncle’s hostile designs. During the ilnst years of 
Napoleon ITT.’s reign the Prince of Wales learned juucth of the 
mihtary precautions which it was deemed needful to take against 
the peril of French aggression. In 1853 ho accomi)amod his 
mother to the newly formed camp at Chobham (July 23) and 
attended at Spithead (August 11) a naval review which was 
intended to demonstrate England’s strength. Rut next year 
the Anglo-French situation completely changed. The English 
ministry sought friendly relations with tho Emperor of blio PKUioh, 
and the Queen, with constitutional correctness, abandoned, 
although with reluctanco, her personal misgivings. Tho diH])uto 
with Russia gave the opportimity of cementing an Auglo-hVonch 
understanding. France ollorcd to join England in tJio Crimean 
War. Her ofifor was accepted. The Em])oror thoroiipon juo- 
posed to celebrate the new alliance by an oxcLango of hospitalities 
between himself and the Queen and her family. 

As early as July 1854 Prince Albert lot it bo oonfldeutially 
known that he was ready to pay the French Emperor a visit, 
and it was Ms eldest son’s heedless exclamation, " Papa is 
going to France,” at a children’s party given by his great-aunt, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, that made publio property of his 
parents’ changed attitude to Napoleon Tlf.i The boy was 
premature in his announcement of Ms father’s intention. There 


1 Buolde, Life of Disraeli, vol. Hi. p. 640, 
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was delay in the fulfilment of the ]?rench Emperor’s -msh 
to mate the Prince Consort’s acquaintance. Queen Victoria 
claimed the right to entortain her new French ally before he 
entertained her husband or herself. Accordingly, in April 1866, 
Napoleon III. and his lately married wife, the Empress Eug6nie, 
paid a State visit to Windsor and Bucldngham Palace as Queen 
Victoria’s guests. They were accorded a brilliant reception. 
The young Prince joined in the festivities and won the hearts 
of the imperial guests. 

In the following August the Queen and Prince Albert set 
foot in the French capital on a return visit, and with them went 
the Prince and his eldest sister. The Prince’s first visit to Paris 
stamped itscH on his mind more forcibly than any other of his 
youthful adventures. 

It was not the Prince’s first experience of continental travel. 
He had ahoady crossed the Channel, for the first time three 
years before, on a six days’ visit with his parents to his grand¬ 
uncle, King Leopold, at the royal palace of Laoken, near Brussels. 
On the journey back ho caught his first glimpse of France off 
Calais, towards which the royal yacht steered by the Queen’s 
direction. Of historic import were the conditions which at¬ 
tached to the Prince’s introduction to Franco and the French 
capital in August 1856. Stuart pretenders to tho English throne 
had sought asylum in Paris, but no acknowledged English 
sovereign had visited that city for more than four centuries— 
since the infant king, Henry VI., went thither to be crowned 
King of France in 1430. 

The visit to Paris of Queen Victoria and the heir-apparent 
lasted a week, from the 20th to the 27th of August. The boy, 
clad in Highland costume, fascinated tho Parisian populace from 
tho moment that he figured in tho Queen’s processional entry. 
His bearing at the dazzling entertainments which were pro¬ 
vided by tho imperial court in the Queen’s honour, was 
credited with a singular social charm. Commendation of his 
graceful dancing ran high at a groat ball at Versailles. Queen 
Victoria found an opportunity of visiting, during her stay, the 
chief sights of the French capital, and her son was her companion. 
Still in Highland costume, he visited with her the tomb of the 
great Napoleon at the Hdtel des Invalidos, and she bade him 
pay homage to tho hero on his Icnees. A thunderstorm broke 
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out at the moment) and the notable scene moved to tears the 
French Generals who wore present.^ 

The imperial hosts were unrouiittmg in tlioir attentions to 
their guests. The Emperor, with his low voice and air of 
mystery, interested the boy, and the buoyant Em])ress caught 
his affection. A year later he was overjoyed to receive from the 
Empress a locket, enclosing a slip of her own hair entwined with 
one of the Emperor’s and a wisp of the scanty hair of the new¬ 
born Prince Imperial. Numerous were the notfiblo IfroiKshnion 
and Frenchwomen at the gay imperial court with whom the 
Prince came, on this occasion, into initial contact. One of the 
longest-lived of these was Marshal Canrobort, who was soon 
to take chief command of the French armies in iiho Crimea. 
Half a century later the old Marshal recalled to the Prince the 
delight which the first sight of him evoked. With truth did 
Prince Albert write to Stoclcmar, in an unusually light-liearted 
vein, how his son, “ qni est si gcntil,'’ contrived to make himself 
a general favourite.® 

The mutual impression, although it had its vicissitudoH, 
proved in the long run imperishable. Frenchmen of every class 
and political creed soon thronged the ranks of the I’l'inco’s 
admirers. " Le petit bonhonune est vraimout charmaut,” 
wrote Louis Blanc, a French communist exilo in England, wlm 
as he wandered about London caught frequent sights of the boy ; 
“ il a je ne sais quoi qni plait, ot, aux c6t6s do aes parents, il 
apparait comme un vrai porsonnago do fdorio.” ® TJiis early 
understanding between the Prince and the French people strangely 
defied the Gorman prepossessions of his family. As it matured 
it became a factor of significance in the history of the two countries 
and of Europe. 

“We have returned delighted with our visit,” wrote tho 
Queen to the Duchess of Gordon from Osborne, 2n(l ►Septombor 
J856, “which we can never forget, and whioli by strongthoniug 
the alliance promises to be of lasting benefit to the countries 
as well as to all the world.” But tho Queen was in too 
sanguine a mood. The old jealousy between England and 

^ The Prinoo of Wales figuios proininontly in tho piotura by IS. M. Ward, 
B.A., dopiotlng the opisodo, which is at Windsor Gasllo. 

® Martin, Li/e of Prince CmaoH, iii. 00. 

® Louis Blano, Ijeltree eur VAngkdire {lil65~0(i). 
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France waa not to be exorcised so early in the Prince of 
Wales’s life. The entente cordiale with Napoleon HI, proved 
a fleeting scene in the drama of Anglo-French relations. 
Nearly half a century waa to pass before that familiar phrase 
was to acquire under the auspioea of King Edward any lasting 
significance. The view of an Anglo-French understanding, 
which long persisted in England, was reflected in Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s remark to Lord Clarendon, on 20th September 1857 : “ In 
an alliance with Franco we are riding a runaway horse and must 
always be on our guard.” To a change in the English concep¬ 
tion of French constancy the Prince, alike as heir-apparent 
and as king, made conspicuous contribution. 
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HIE HORIZON WIDENS UNDER NEW REBTRAINTS 

I 

The glowing expeiieuce of Paris ond the ijTvporiivl court scavcoly 
reconciled the Prince of Wales to the rigorous tutelage which 
darkened his life at home. There followed on the return from 
France many complaints by the boy’s father and mother of his 
slow progress in his studios, and there caino inotesting bursts of 
ill-temper from the boy. Prince Albert sadly eom pared wimt he 
termed the Prince’s listlessness and indolence with the rapidly 
developing intelligence of Ids oldest daughter, who found a 
literary curriculum thoroughly congenial. In her yontlifid diai'ios 
and essays the father detected a mental promise of wlileh he 
could find small trace in his son’s diaries and essays, wliieh he 
condemned as bald, ungrammatical, and badly penned. 

Orderliness in all directions was enjoined on the youth with 
new insistence. Both parents now lost no op])ortunity of inevd- 
cating a wise philosophy of dress which should allow a restriclA'd 
indulgence of personal taste. At fifteen ho was given a small 
allowance for the purchase of hats and ties, lor which ho carefully 
accounted to his mother. A year later, when he was odvaiieed lio 
the privilege of choosing his own clothes, the Queen sent liini an. 
exhaustive minute on the place which dress slmuld 11)1 in his 
scheme of life. Its importance inighb easily he exaggerated, she 
pointed out, but neatness and taste wore essential in ])orHons of 
high rank. Her son should Mow " his own tastes and fanoics,” 
but should “ never wear anything extravagant or slang." Ho must 
not identify himself with “ foolish a^td worthless persons ” who 
dress “loudly.” The good counsel had the sound authority of 
Polonius. 
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Tlie Prince took the advice to heart: to decorum in dress he 1355 
thenceforth attached an importance which seemed to some excess- ^ 
ive. Slovenliness ho came to abhor, and he insisted on a strict 
conformity to current fashion in those about him. The Queen’s 
teaching helped to fix his attention, on the details of uniforms and 
on the formalities of official costume, which he oamo to enforce 
with all the rigour of his grandfather, the Duke of Kent. 


II 

In the autumn of 1856, when the Prince was approaching his i860 
fifteenth birthday, the father, at the suggestion of Tutor Gibbs, 
wisely tried the ofiect of a few weeks’ release from the parental 
Icading-atringa. A walking tour in Dorset, where the Queen 
remembered to have spent a pleasant holiday in girlhood, was 
arranged to take the place of the usual migration with the family 
to Balmoral. The boy was to travel incognito as Baron of 
Renfrew ; was to bo accompanied by Gibbs and Colonel Caven¬ 
dish, a groom-in-wniting to Prince Albert; and was to put up with 
his companions at inns on the road. A good start was made 
from Wirabornc, and a route was followed through Swanage, 
Warehain, Dorchester, Bridport, and Charnock. But the secret 
of the Prince’s identity leaked out. Public curiosity led to 
inconvenient demonstrations of loyalty, and within a week the 
tour was brought to an abrupt close at Iloniton. The experiment 
was too short to be serviceable. 

At the end of the year Prince Albert confessed his obstinate 
misgivings of his son’s progress to Lord GranviUe, the President 
of the Council in Lord Palmerston’s Government. With Lord 
Granville—a man of wit and common sense—he and the Queen 
were on confidential terms. Lord Granville frankly canvassed 
the main juinciples of the Prince Consort’s educational code 
especially the withdrawal of the Prince from the society of boys 
of his own age and the oftort to concentrate his attention mainly 
on hooks. Tho critic recommended that the Dorset experiment 
of sending the boy away from home should be tried again on a 
larger scale and with more suitable companions. Travel, he 
suggested, was more likely than anything else to develop tho best 
features of tho boy’s temperament. 
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“ I strongly ieootn.ni6n.dcd,” wroto Lord Granville when 
describing his interview with Prince Albert to his friend Lord 
Canning, then Governor-General of India, “ his being mixed up 
with otners of his own age away from home. ITio visits of Kton 
boys to the Castle for a couplo of hours can bo of no use. I 
questioned the Prince closely about Gibbs. Tie thinks very 
highly of Gibbs. He sent for liim, and made him give mo his 
views on the education of the Prince. Tliia Gibbs did in a very 
clear and sensible way. He talked of the advantages nnd (lis- 
advantages of being Prince of Wales in a very imcouTlier-liko 
manner. I behove that a journey will be organised for liini, and 
several boys of his own age invited to accompany liiTii. Ili is 
intended to send him for a short time to Oxford and Cfimbridge, 
and then on a voyage to all the principal British possessions. You 
possibly have to receive hini in Lidia.” ^ 

Although Prince Albert’s faith in the virtues of his systojii was 
unshaken, he made some concessions at Lord Oraiivillo’s ])er- 
suaaion. Without prejudice to the bookish instruction and slojii 
regulation of conduct Prince Albert consented to admit to his 
code three new and salutary articles .* firstly, indulgence in travel 
at home and abroad; secondly, occasional witluli’awala from the 
parental roof and eye ; and, thirdly, increased opportuniticH of 
intercourse with young men. 

The first fi'uit of Lord Granville’s counsel was a second tour 
in England—^this time in the Lake district. As on the visit to 
Dorset, Colonel Cavendish and Gibbs were in control, but with 
them now went four of the Eton boys who had occasionally 
visited the Prince at Windsor, viz. Charles Wood, William Henry 
Gladstone, George Cadogan, and Eredorick Stanley.® Starting 
from the city of LanoosLer, the Prince aiid his companions visited 
Bowness and Grasmere, and then climbed IJolvollyn. ^I'lio 
Prince’s spirits ran high in the congenial society. Near Winder- 
mere the Prince and Cadogan chased a flock of shcej) into the 
water and wore threatened with merited cliastisomcnt by the 
woman who owned them. The Prince sketched the seeno in 
water-colours, and the drawing himgm Lord Cadogan’s study at 
Culfoid for more than haK a century, 

1 Ktzmavirioe’s Life oj Oranville, i. 224-6. 

* The parental soboitudo added a modioal attondant in tho poiwm of Ur. 
Alexander Armstrong, then the xnodioal ofilcer on tlio royal yaoht, who had 
enjoyed some experience of Aiotio exploration. 
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But Prince Albert, or Prince Consort, as he was now re- 
christened for the rest of his life,^ was discontented with the 
Prince’s tour of the Lakes. Plis son’s diary pained him by its 
jejunenoss. But he was prepared to give the new method of 
travel further trial, and a foreign expedition farther afield and of 
longer duration, filled the succeeding summer and autumn. The 
fresh tour aimed at educational as well as recreative purposes. 
The Prince was to apply himself to reading as well as to sight¬ 
seeing and exorcise. Very modest was the amount of reading 
which was achieved, but the young Prince came into bracing 
contact with new scenes and persons of historic note. 

The first destination was Kdnigswinter, near Bonn, on the 
Rhino, where the Prince was to concentrate on the study of the 
German language and literature, subjects which his father thought 
him to have unduly neglected. A visit to the Swiss mountains 
was to follow. His companions, as on the tour of the Lakes, 
included the four Eton boys—Wood, Stanley, Gladstone, and 
Cadogan—and Tutor Gibbs, but to these were added the instructor 
Tarver, while Prince Albert sent out two confidential and 
responsible membors of his household—^his private secretary. 
General Charles Grey,^ and his equerry. Colonel Henry Ponsonby. 
At a later stage the party was joined by the Prince’s young 
kinsman, Prince Ernest of Leiningen (son of his mother’s step¬ 
brother), now a naval lieutenant who bad seen service in the 
recent war. 

The jomcney out took a week. Visits to Lidge, Namur, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle preceded the trip down tho Rhino. At Kftnigs- 
winter, where a full month was spent, the Prince, while chafing 
against the programme of study, welcomed opportunities of 
meeting some historic notabilities. He renewed acquaintance 
with the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian of Austria, whom ho had 
already met at Windsor, and with the Archduke’s bride. King 

^ On 2C1ih Juno 1867 the Quoon had oonfoirod on hor husband by Koyal 
Loiters Patent tho title of Prinoo Consort. '* It was always a source of weaknosB 
for tho Crown," tho Prinoo wrote at tho time, “ that tho Quoon olwoya appoars 
boforo tho people with a foreign husband.” 

* In tho oonrao of tho expedition Gonoral Groy was replaced by Genorol 
Sir ’WilUom Codrington, who had diatingulshod himsolf In tho Crimoan War. 


1857 

iEtat. 16 
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Leopold’s daughter. Princess Charlotte of Belgium,^ who in cliild- 
hood had at times been his playmate. But the most iu\])OHing 
figure which now came within the youth’s social orbit was that 
of Prince Metternich, the veteran Austrian statosniaii and apostle 
of autocracy, now in his eighty-fourth year, whose word, uj) 
to the year of revolution, 1848, had been law in Central Em' 0 ])o 
for more than thirty years. On the subsidence of tlic demo¬ 
cratic storm of 1848, during which Prince Mottornicih sought 
an asylum in England, he had returned to his former Iiaimts 
although not to his former office. While the Prince of Wales 
was at Konigswinter, he, according to his wont, was s])endiiig 
the summer in the neighbouring castle of JoliaimishtM-g, and 
was still preaching privately to his admirers wifJi mini (lied 
serenity the political philosophy which was embodied in his 
motto, “ La force dans lo ^‘oit ” (“ Might is right ”). At 
Johanniaherg he received the young heir-apparent of Iflnglaud. 
In reporting the meetmg to a Proneh correspondent, M. Cuisot, 
the old statesman amiably m-ote : " Le jeiino jiriiicc jylaisail. h 
tout le monde.” But a fit of shyuesB overcame the youth in 
the presence of such aged eminence, and Prince Melteruinh 
added: “ II avait Pair embarrasad et trfis tristo.” ® It was an 
ironic scene when the octogenarian evangelist of the losing 
cause of despotism blandly pronounced his hencdiclion on tlio 
bashful young heir of triumphant constitutionalism. 

The Prince and his party left KGnigswintor at the begimdug 
of September for Switzerland. From Martigny tlioy went by 
the TSte Noir to Chamoituix. There they wore mot by Albert 
Smith, to whose illuBtratod lecture on the asoont of Mont Blane 
—^long one of London’s popular entnrtainmonts ■ -the Prince and 
his brothers and sisters had already listened at Osborne (August 
24, 1864). Albert Smith guided the Prince over the (llaeier 
des Boissons at the foot of the great mountain. No sorions 
climbing was attempted. Afterwards the Priuco walki'd over 
the Grosse Scheidegg Pass. At the moment, Roundoll I’almer, 


1 They were on thoir lionoymoon, tlioir marriage having lakon nlaco at 
Brueaels on 29tih July 1867. i «« 

* Bold, £t/e of Lord Sovghkm. Prinoo Mettnmioh died at Iiis nalaco in 
Vienao two y^rs lator at tho ago of oighty-wx (Juno ] 1,1860). SulKHomu-iitly 
froquont touch in tho diplomatic Booioly of I'aris 
Pimoe Mettormch a aon Biohard and his wifo (and niotin) J^iuluio, a 

Napoloon HI. Cl. Moltoniioli’a Mmomi 
PnneoBS Paul Mottenuoh s The Bays that are no more, London, 1021, 
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afterwards Earl Selborno and Lord Chancellor, was traversing the 
same road, and he described the Prince in his diary as a “ slender, 
fair boy ” with a “ Irank, open countenance.” ^ 

On the 24th October 1857 the Prince landed at Dover after an 
absence from England and from his family of nearly four months. 
It was as yet the longest period that he had been free from his 
father’s surveillance. News of current political events had been 
forwarded regularly. A tragic episode in im})erial history took 
■f)lace while ho was away. Letters from home kept him weU 
informed of the hairowing course of the Indian Mutiny, which 
reached its cruel height while he was at Konigswinter, and was 
criLshcd during his stay in Switzerland. The Prince was later 
to extend his travels to the scenes of the Indian tragedy. 

IV 

The normal routine of study which the Prince resumed under 
his father’s eye on his return from Switzerland was alleviated 
by a domestic episode which profoundly affected the future of 
the Prince and of his family. It brought them into new personal 
relations with Prussia and her rulers. 

Some two years before, in 1855, while on a visit to Balmoral, 
Prince Eredericlc William of Prussia (afterwards the German 
Emperor, Eredericlc III.) had proposed marriage to the Prince 
of Wales’s eldest sister, the Princess Royal, He was nephew 
of the Prince of Wales’s Prussian godfather, King Erederick 
William IV., and eldest son of that monarch’s brother, the 
Prince of Prussia, who was heir to the Prussian Crown. The 
gM was not quite fifteen and the Prussian Prince was nine years 
her senior, but there were signs of a mutual affection. Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert welcomed a Prussian matrimonial 
alliance, and the Prince of Wales, while he dreaded separation 
from his sister, the constant companion of his youth, found 
much bo attract him in her simple-hearted lover. The public 
announcement of the engagement was postponed until 29th 
April 1857, just after the Princess’s confirmation. The marriage 
took place amid brilliant festivitira in the Chapel Royal at 
St. James’s Palace on the 25th January 1858. The Prince of 
Wales, in Highland costume, supported his sister at the altar, 
* SolboTOO, ‘MmoHala, li, 337. 
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and signed, tlie register next after his grandmoUier, tlic Ducheas 
of Kent. 

After a few days’ lioneymoon the Prince joined liis sister 
and her husband in a triumphal procession from Buckingham 
Palace through the City of London to Gravesend, where tlio pair 
embarked on the royal yacht Victoria and Albert for Antwerp 
on their way to Berlin. The Prhice of Wales felt tlio [larting 
acutely. Thenceforth his sister wrote to him once a week and 
he was nearly as assiduous in reply. 

Proquent visits to his sister in her Gorman homo created a 
new link between him and the Prussian dynasty and Prussian 
society. But clouds gathered from the first on his Prussian 
horizon. Circumstances attending his sister’s settlement in her 
husband’s country, which she reported fully to her lirotJier, 
bred in him an aversion for the militarist and autocratic 
traditions of Prussia’s ruling class. The Prince’s brotlier-iii-law, 
although by training and profession a soldier, was by disposi¬ 
tion a lover of peace, and ho cherished niunorous social and 
intellectual interests outside tho army. Ills well-trained wife 
rapidly gained a dominant induonco over him, and at her 
instanoo the Prussian Prince challenged tho sentiinouts of liis 
kinsfolk by outspoken sympathy with political Ijiboralism. 
There followed diPorencea with his family circle, which liis wife 
encouraged. The English Princess never, indeed, reconciled 
herself to her German environment, and in her brother’s fellow- 
feeling she found an enduring solace amid tho friction at Berlin 
which came of her English yiews and temperame.ut. 

V 

The Prince of Wales was now well advanced in his soveutoonth 
year, and ^ his parents solemnly acknowledged tho increased 
responsibility which tho near approach of manhood laid upon 
them. Prom the first, oare was bestowed on the Prince’s religious 
training. The importeuce of religious worship was inculcated 
early: and under his mother’s guidance he transcribed at a 
tender age simple prayei-s for his own use. His mother, who 
expkmed to him in childhood how closely identified he was 
with ^e Established Church, at the same time inspired him 
with her own sentiment of tolerance for religious creeds other 
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than her own. The Prince to the end of his days freely breathed 
that bracing air and scorned religious bigotry. Yet the Prince 
Consort taught his son that his religious observances were under 
as strict a parental control as everything else. When, in July 
1858, Tutor Gibbs reported to the Prince Consort that his son 
intended taking the sacrament at an early service with Mr. 
Tarver and his newly appointed equerry (Major Lindsay), the 
father wrote at length pointing out that Qncen Victoria and 
himself had made it then' practice to take Holy Communion 
only twice a year—Christmas and Easter—and that it would be 
difficult for the Prince to justify divergence from that practice.^ 

The Prince’s confirmation on the Ist April 1858 was, in his 
parents’ eyes, an event of profound moment. Preparation for 
the ordeal was long and thorough. The day before the ceremony, 
Gerald Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, who enjoyed the complete 
confidence of the royal family, subjected the Prince, in the 
presence of his parents and of Archbishop Sumner of Canterbury, 
to a full hour’s oral examination. “ The examination,” wrote 
the Queen to her uncle. King Leopold, “ was long and difficult, 
but Bertie answered extremely well.” ® Next day the sub¬ 
stantive ceremony took place in the Chapel at Windsor. The 
Archbishop was supported by Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford, 
and in addition to the royal family and members of the house¬ 
hold there attended the loaders of all political parties, including 
not only Lord Derby, who had recently become Prime Miinister, 
but also his Liberal predecessor. Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
John Eussoll, the late Foreign Minister. To her son’s “ whole 
manner and Gemutlisstimmung ” (frame of mind) the Queen 
applied the epithets, “ gentle, good, and proper.” Such epithets 
well apply to the Prince’s religious attitude through life. The 
Prince Consort wrote to Stoolanar: “ The Confirmation wont off 
with great solemnity, and I hope, with an abiding impression 
on his mind.” ® 

The Prince was rewarded for his exemplary behaviour by 
yet another holiday tour. After Easter he spent a fortnight 
with his tutor in the south of Ireland, refreshmg his acquaintance 

Prinoo Oonsoi'l to his son, 14th July 1868, oitod by Ijoid ISshoi, in Tin 
Infivence of King Kdtoatd, 1016, pp. 32-4, 

° Lellet 3 of Queen Victoria, iil. 363. 

> Martin, Prince Oonaort, iv. 24 ; Lettera of Queen Victoria, iii. 363. 
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with, the beauties of Killaraey and exploring touiist-wiso the 
quaint little towns of Bandon, Bantry, and Skibborocn. 

VI 

Meanwhile, the Prince was cherishing hopes of a military 
career. The Duke of Cambridge’s profession sooinod to oiler 
him a way of escape from books. ITis father, while ho ai)proved 
his eldest sou’s formal association with the army, was grimly loyal 
to his scheme of literary training, and would sanction no stef) likely 
to clash with it. But he gave way to the extent of aoknowlodging 
the Prince of Wales’s approaching seventeenth birthday to bo an 
appropriate date for his nominal admission to the army. Tie stipu¬ 
lated that a quahtying examination must first be passed, and ho 
agreed that the preceding months might well bo clovotcd away 
from home to preparing for that ordeal. Accordingly the Princcj 
Consort made what he regarded as the bold oxporimeiit of romov- 
inghis son from the distractions of the Court and of sotting him up 
temporarily in an independent household. The rosidonco known 
as White Lodge, in Richmond Park, was chosen for the purpose. 
The house was the oflicial residence of the Duke of Cambridge, 
as Ranger of the Park, but was unoeonpiod. The tutors Gibbs 
and Tarver were, naturally, to be in general charge of tho 
Prince, hut of chief importance in the sight of tho Prince Consort 
was the appointment of three equerries who, serving in a monthly 
rotation, might encourage the youth in military and other stud ioa, 
might polish his manners, and share in his recreations. 

Little increase of personal liberty was promised tho I Vince 
when his father provided him experimentally with a separate 
establishment. A rigorous code of disciplinary rules was fur¬ 
nished the equerries by the Prince Consort "for tho benefit 
of the Prince of Wales.’’ Their charge, tho father pobRed out, 
had reached a critical period of life, and his future dopendecl 
on his association with “what is commonly called a good 
set.’’ Only with those in official attendance upon him was 
it desirable for tho Prince to maintain any personal rela¬ 
tion. Their influence must fit him to hold the position of 
“the first gentleman in the country.” One section of tho 
exemplary code dealt with the youth’s “ appearance, deport¬ 
ment, and dress,” a second with his “manners "iid cnnduct 
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towards otliers,” and a third with the “ power to acquit himself 
creditably m conversation or whatever may be the occupa¬ 
tion. of societyGood example was to prevent “ lounging ways, 
such as lolling in armchairs or sofas ” or “a slouching gait 
with hands in the pockets.” His clothes were to be “ of the 
best quality . . . well made and suitable to his rank and posi¬ 
tion.” Ho was to be taught the “ frivolity and foolish vanity 
of dandyism.” “ The most scrupulous civility ” should char¬ 
acterise his “ manner and conduct towards others.” Every 
mark of roapect was to be acknowledged “ with an appearance 
of goodwill and cordiality.” A Prince should never say a harsh 
or rude word to anybody, nor indulge in “ satirical or bantering 
expressions.” “ A practical joke should never be permitted.” 
In conversation the Prince should be trained to “ take the lead 
and should be ahlo to find something to say beyond mere questions 
as to health and the weather.” The Prince Consort’s dominant 
idiosyncrasy comes strongly into relief in the final injunction that 
under the influence of “ persevering example ” the Prince should 
“ devote some of his leisure time to music, to the fine arts, 
either drawing, or looking over drawings, engravings, etc., and 
should hoar poetry, amusing books, or good plays read aloud." 
In short, “ anything that whilst it amuses may gently exercise 
the mind ” was to be sedulously encouraged. Discretion was 
to bo used iu pressiug such pursuits on the Prince, but the 
equerries’ lino of conduct " on all occasions ” was to harmonise 
with the domuro “ principles ” which wore thus minutely defined.^ 
No exception could ho taken to the Prince Consort’s choice 
of his son’s earliest equerries, of whose capacity to satisfy his 
exacting requirements he carefully assured himself. Lord 
Vallotort, oldest son of the Earl of Mount Edgeumbo, was accom¬ 
plished in drawing and music. The other two were distinguished 
military officers, both winners of the Victoria Cross in the Crimean 
War. Major Christopher Charlos Teesdale of the AitiUery had 
fought at Kars, while Major Bobert James Lindsay, of the 
Scots Eusilior Guards (afterwards Lord Wantage) had showed 
courage at AJma and Inkormann, and had the additional qualifi¬ 
cation of familiarity with Erench and Italian. From the guidance 
of Buoh men the Prince Consort sanguinely wrote to Stockmar 
on tho 2ud April 1858, “I anticipate no small benefit to Bertie.” 

' Oiterl by Lord Esbor in TJie Infimwe 0 / King Edward, 1016, pp. 16-22. 
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At White Lodge, the Prince of Wales’s ])ursTiit of study was 
tempered by occasional rowing on the river or riding with his 
equerries, by visits from members of his family, and by calls 
on his great-aunt, the Duchess of Cambridge, at Cambridge 
Cottage, Kew, where he attended his first private d inner-])arty 
away from home. By his father’s special direction, intercourse 
with serious persons of distinction and mature age living in 
the neighbourhood was also encouraged, Jjord John liusseh, 
then out of of&oe, was residing hard by at Peuilirokc Lodge, 
a Crown residence which the Queen had bestowed upon him. 
Another man of eminence, Richard Owen the naturalist, occupied 
another Crown residence, Sheen Lodge. Both Lord .loJui and 
Owen wore often the Prince’s guests at diimor. One of liln'so 
occasions Owen describes thus: 

There was much agreeable conversation, the forTu of wait¬ 
ing for a remark or question from the royal host not being 
observed. I told the Prince of the latest news of Dr. aiul Mrs. 
Livingstone and of Mme. Pfeiffer, just returned from Madagascar. 
The history of Richmond Park coming up. General Bowntor 
[another guest] remarked that Charles I.’s onlargomout of it 
was one of the causes of his unpopularity. “ Why shoiild that 
have made him unpopular?’ asked His Royal Ilighness. 
“Because,” replied Mr. Gibbs, “ho took other people’s land 
arbitrarily, ox not quite according to law.” 1 noted Ihe uso o[ 
such an opportunity of imparting constitutional principles.’ 

At the last party which Owen attended at White Lodge 
(November 6) there was, he writes, “ a most pleasant, varied cliat 
all dinner time, no sort of formality.” ’ But no youths of the 
Prince’s own years were suffered to join the elderly comj)aiiy. 

VII 

The sojourn at White Lodge was interrupted in August by a 
rather exciting excursion. His parents summoned their son to 
accompaaiy them on a second visit (of two days) to the Emperor 
and Empress of the French at Cherbourg. The Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge conducted him to Osborne on the 4th August. The 
Victoria amd Albert, which carried the royal party, was escorted 
by a squadron of the Fleet, and at Cherbourg was thunderously 


^ Lifa of Einhard Owen, ii, 7<i.O. 
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welcomed by nine French batileships. In the exchange of 
hospitalities, the Prince of Wales, again in Highland costume, 
played aa prominent a part aa at Paris four years before. He 
dined with the Emperor and Empress on board the royal yacht 
on the evening ol his arrival, joined next morning in the proces¬ 
sion to the Prefecture Maritime, where the Emperor and Empress 
entertained their English guests at luncheon, and afterwards 
with the rest of the party ascended on foot the great fort 
ha Houle. At the banquet in the evening which the Emperor 
gave on board the battleship Bretagne the Prince of Wales 
sat on one side of the Empress while his father sat on the 
other. lie listened to the exchange of friendly eloquence 
between the Emperor and the Prince Consort, and later wit¬ 
nessed the fireworks and illuminations of the two fleets.^ 
To his sister in Germany he wrote of the expedition with 
youthful gusto. 

Apparently the Prince of Wales was for a second time taking 
part in a demonstration of Anglo-French goodwill. But a storm 
was browing. The Cherbourg fortifications were ironical pledges 
of international friendship. The Emperor’s embarrassed mood 
encouraged a growing suspicion that he was meditating anew 
foreign aggression in the spirit of his great undo. Despite the 
exchange of affectionate greetings between the ruling families, 
the mUmte was in danger. 

VIII 

On the 9bh November 1858 the Prince of Wales entered on his 
oightoenth year, on the completion of which, aa heir-apparent, 
he came of age and was thenceforth qualified, when the reigning 
sovereign died, to exorcise the royal power. The Prince’s mother 
had become Queen within fourteen weeks of her eighteenth 
birthday. Ilia solicitous parents treated the opening of the 
Prince’s eighteenth year as a fresh epoch in his career, and 
they greeted it with characteristic solemnity. The period of 
childhood was dosed and that of manhood begun. 

On the morning of the day there was delivered to the Prince 
a document signed by both parents abounding in sage counsel 
and rather delusive promises of personal liberty. Some of the 
salient passages ran: 

1 Of. Lord Molmoaburv, Memoirs of m Mx-Minister (18S4). 
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Lile is composed o£ duties, and in the due, punctual and 
cheerful performance of thorn the true Christian, true soldier, 
and true gentleman is recognised. 

You will in future have rooms allotted to your solo uso, in 
order to give you an opportunity of learning how to occupy 
yourself unaided by others and to utilise your time in tlie best 
manner, viz.: such timo as may not be otherwise occupied by 
lessons, by the different tasks which will be given to you_ by 
your director of studies, or reserved for exercise and recreation. 
A new sphere of life will open for you, in which you will have 
to be taught what to do and what not to do, a subject requiring 
study more important than any in which you have hitherto 
boon engaged. For it is a subject of study and tho most difficult 
one of your lile, how to become a good man and a thorough 
gentleman. . . . 

Your personal allowance will bo increased; but it is expected 
that you will carefully order your expenditure so as to remain 
strictly within the bounds of the sum allowed to you, which 
will be amply sufficient for your general requirements. , . . 

You will try to emancipate yourself as much as possible from 
the thraldom of abject dependence for your daily wants of life 
on your servants. The more you can do for yourself and tlie 
less you need their help, the greater will bo your indopondonco 
and real comfort. 

The Church Catechism has enumerated the duties which 
you owe to God and your neighbour—^let your rule of conduct 
be always in strict conformity with these precepts, and remember 
that the first and principal one of all, given us by our Lord and 
Saviour Himself, is this: " that yon should love your neighbour 
as yourself, and do unto men as you would they should do unto 
you.” ^ 

The moving words brought “ floods of tears ” to tho boy’s 
eyes as he read them.® 

In honour of the historic day there wore brilliant festivities 
at Windsor, and rich gifts aboimded. The bestowal of tho Knight¬ 
hood of the Garter was announced, although the iuHtallation 
was postponed. But in the youth’s eyes tho most welcome of tlie 
birthday celebrations was his formal enrolment in the army as a 
Colonel unattached. At once donning a Colonel’s uniform, ho 
reported himself at the Horse Guards to " Undo George,” tho 
Commander-in-Chief. The Dube of Cambridge wrote that " lie 
looked very well and seemed very happy.” 

1 Printed in full by Lord Esher in his Jwjflitenec qf King Edward, 1916, pp. 
14-16. » QrevUh Mmoira, ISS2~60, ii. 218. 
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There was little latitude iii liig parents’ interpretation of the 
personal independence of which they had held out expecta¬ 
tions. At their request, the tutor Gibhs retired with the 
reward of the Coramandership of the Bath. Despite his tutor’s 
stornnesB the Prince parted with him in sorrow, and maintained 
friendly relations with him until his death nearly forty years 
later. But Gibbs’s po.st was not abolished when he ceased 
to be tutor, lie was replaced by a new officer, invested with 
far larger powers of control, who received the more dignified 
and more ominous title of “ governor.” 

IX 

For the new office of governor of his son, the Prince Consort 
chose a military officer of noble family, Colonel Robert Bruce, 
next brother of the eighth Earl of Elgin, to whom, when Governor- 
General of Canada, Colonel Bruce had acted as military secretary. 
Forty-five years old, he was now colonel of a battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards. His sister. Lady Augusta Bruce, tlio favourite 
lady-in-waiting of tlie Duchess of Kent, was a lifelong friend of 
Queen Victoria, and iho Prince Consort wrote of the colonel; 
“ lie has all the amiability of his sister, with great mildness of 
expression and is full of ability.” There was much that was dour 
in Bruce’s Scottish temperament. He was a disciplinarian, as he 
himself admitted, to the point of pedantry. But he possessed a 
wide range of general culture ; he had lived much in Paris, tho 
homo of his widowed mother; ho was liked in society, and was 
reasonably fond of sport and recreation. 

On the day when Colonel Bruce assiuned the post of governor 
of tho Prince of Wales (November 9, 1858) the Queen signed and 
handed to him an elaborate paper of instructions.^ He was to 
stand towards the Prince in loco parentis, and " his momentous 
trust ” required him imceasingly to impress the Piinoo with “ an 
adequate sense ” of the responsibilities of his station. Ho was 
“ to regulate all the Prince’s movements, the distribution and 
employment of his time, and tho occupation and details of his 
daily life.” Ho was to instil in his charge " habits of reflection 

•• Tho noios and oortoapondonoo ol Ciolonol (aftoiwaida Genetid) Bruoa 
throughout tho period of his governorship have boon Idndly plaood at the wnter’a 
disposal by tholr present owner, Colonel Bruoe’s gt ont-grandnephow', the tenth 
htarl of Blatn. 
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and self-denial, tlie striotesi trutWalncss and liononr, above all, 
the conscientioTis discharge of his duty towards God and inan.” 
There were also to be inculcated the virtue of courtesy to servants, 
and the need of observing fixed hours for daily Htud 3 ^ 

Colonel Bruce for the next four years fulfilled his functions 
with punetdioua loyalty to the spirit in which they wore entrusted 
to him. Throughout his term of service he sent to the Queen and 
the Prince Consort an almost endless series of analytical ro])orts 
on the Prince of Wales’s character and conduct, and ho ])roniptly 
adopted the numerous suggestions which reached him in return 
from the Prince’s parents. From the first Bruce enjoyed the 
complete confidence of the Queen and her husband. “ 1 fe seems,” 
the Queen wrote to him a few weeks after ho assumed office, 4th 
December, “ to judge his charge’s character so truly and to do 
always the right things. All this is a great comfort to us.” 

At the outset Bruce frankly complained that his charge had 
little or no respect for learning; that he tended to oxaggorato the 
importance of dress and etiquette; that ho po.ssosaed small 
powers of reflection and was “ prone to listlessness and frivolous 
disputes.” But the punctilious governor never ignored tlio 
Prince’s charm of manner, on which more distant observers wore 
at the time laying a growing stress. His “ uncle,” the Duke of 
Cambridge, had recently described the youth as “ really a charm¬ 
ing and unaflected lad,” while the subtlor-mindcd Disraeli, who 
met him at a private diimer just after his seventeenth birthday, 
wrote of him that he was “intelligent, informed, and with a 
singularly sweet manner.” ^ 

Happily before long the colonel was reporting to the Prince’s 
father a diminution of faults and an increase of merits. ’J’lioro 
were fewer ebullitions of temper and egotism, Jess lovo of dotni- 
neering and contradiction, a decline in the idle and frivolous 
tendencies. 

“With a considerable share of wilfuluoss and constitu¬ 
tional iiritabflity,” the governor was soon frankly writing, “ tho 
Prince combines a fund of natural good sense and fooling. 

, . . The Prince is really anxious, I think, to improve himself! 
although the progress is but slow and uncertain.” 

To the credit of both master and pupil, it should be added 
^ Bnoklo, TAfe of Diaradi, iv. 189. 
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that the Prince of Wales, while he chafed against his governor’s 
ever active curb, acquired a regard for him which deepened 
into aUcotion. IIis letters to the colonel, whenever they were 
separated, show perfect friendliness and confidential frankness. 
In Colonel Bruce’s wife, a daughter of Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart, 
who shared in her husband’s surveillance, the Prince recognised 
from the first a kindliness and breadth of sympathy which 
always endeared her to him. 


X 

Shortly after Colonel Bruce’s reign opened, the Prince gratified 
a cherished wish of visiting his married sister in her new home, 
her husband’s palace at Potsdam. Colonel Bruce and Major 
Toesdale bore him company. The Prince chiefly desired to spend 
his sister’s birthday, the 21st November, with her, but his stay 
lasted three weeks, and gave him much opportunity of maldng a 
first acquaintance with the Berlin Court and society. 

The Prince’s erratic godfather, King Prodoriok William IV., 
had in the previous year shown symptoms of lunacy and was now 
in retirement. The King’s brother, William, the father-in-law 
of the Princess Royal, had become Prince Regent. More practi¬ 
cally minded than his brother and somewhat less affable in social 
life, the Prince Regent was for the most part a typical Prussian 
soldier, stolidly devoted to his profession. The coming control 
of the statesman Bismarck was needed to give him his place in 
history as the first Gorman Emperor. 

The Prince Consort was anxious that no political significance 
should .attach to his son’s visit, and that tlio Prince’s studies 
should proceed without interruption. “ It will not be a State bu t 
purely a family visit," ho had written to the Prince Regent, “ and 
wo thoreCoro bog you only to show him such slender courtesies as 
are suitable to a member, and a very yormg one, of the family.” 
Governor Bruce was enjoined to keep tho young man occupied 
several hours daily “ with serious study," and his sister, in whose 
society the Prince passed many hours, found time, in loyalty to 
her father’s injunction, to read aloud to him improving books. 
He was permitted to visit the British Legation at Berlin—^it was 
not an Embassy till 1861—but other Embassies or Legations 
werA to he shunned- 
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Tlie Prince Regent and hia family in consultation with the 
British Minister, Lord Bloomfield, and his wife, devised a brilliant 
programme of hospitality. The Prince Regent coromoiiially 
promoted the Prince to a higher rank in the Ortlor of the Black 
Eagle, subsidiary insignia of which had been conferred upon him 
at his baptism. The Prince Consort wrote that ho hoped his 
son “ would at all times prove himself not imworfcliy ” of the 
distinction. Lord and Lady Bloomfield entertained the I’rinco 
at a ball which was attended by the whole of the Prussian royal 
family. There the Prince danced with much zest his first cotil I ion. 

On all his hosts and hostesses the Prince made an excellent 
impression. The Prussian ruler informed the Prince Consort 
that his “ tact and unafiected courte.sy ” fascinated the Berlin 
Court. On the eve of his son’s visit the Prince Consort had 
written to the Prince Regent urging on him the wisdom of a 
frank acceptance of liberal principles of govoriunont. When 
the Prince of Wales left Berlin his Prussian host sent by his 
hand a letter to his father promising to follow the onlightened 
counsel. Happy would it have been for the future of Prussia 
and England, and indeed of tho world, if the reassuring message 
which the Prussian ruler confided to the cate of his young 
guest had fructified instead of proving barrou. 



CflAPTER V 

TXIREB MOHTHS IN ROME 

I 

The Prince still yearned for an active career in the army, and 1858 
now put in a ploa for a course of military training at Aldershot. 

But his fatkor’a former objeotiona were reinforced by Colonel 
Bruce’s emphatically expressed fears of “the temptation and 
unprofitable companionship of military life.” Colonel Bruce 
declared a conviction that without more moral and mental 
ballast the Prince could not with profit or safety “ bo launched 
into English society.” Oxford would provide a profitable 
regimen later on. At present a foreign tour “ for the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge and information” met the Prince’s 
educational needs. The best intellectual tonic was, in the 
judgement of both his father and his governor, a course of art 
and archajology and a study of international politics, to ho 
pursued durhig a prolonged sojourn in Rome, where interests 
of the past mingled with those of the present. The Prince’s 
dream of professional soldiering seemed to molt into thin air. 

The choice of Romo—Papal Rome, unchanged for centuries— 
as tho next stage in the Prince’s special training was well justified 
by precedent in foreign royal circles. The Prince’s brother-in- 
law, Prince Frederick William of Prussia, had studied there for 
many months five years earlier, and in the summer of 1866 the 
boy King of Portugal, Pedro V., and his brother Luis—Saxe- 
Cohurg cousins of Queen Victoria and of her husband—^had 
followed in the Prussian Prince’s footsteps. 

A systematio oourse of sight-seeing and reading in 
archssology and art was to be supplemented by a duly safe¬ 
guarded intercourse with persons of interest and importance 
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wto miglxt bo in Romo at tbe timo, and by regulated obsorvci- 
tion of tbe urgent political issues which were agitating Italy 
and neighbouring countries. If the political situation allowed, 
a four or five months’ stay at Rome would be followed by visits 
to Florence, Perugia, and other cities of Northern Italy. After 
a tour of the Italian lakes, rigorous study might bo resumed 
at Geneva. A minute programme, punctuated with .abundant 
cautions, was drafted by the Prince Consort and coimuunicnted 
to Colonel Bruce. The Prince’s governor carried out his instruc¬ 
tions with scrupulous fidelity. 

There were clear signs, on the eve of the visit to Rome, of 
coming political disturbance in Italy. Under the leadership of 
King Victor Emmanuel, King of Piedmont and Sardinia, and 
of his minister Cavour, the Italian struggle for national unity 
was in full cry. The degenerate King of Najfies and other 
independent rulers wore under notice to quit their thrones. 
The Pope’s temporal sovereignty of the Papal States and 
Austria’s hold on Lombardy and Vonetia were both in danger. 
The Prince of Wales’s recent host, Emperor Napoleon JJl., was 
rehearsing for the r61e of redeemer of Italy from foreign domina¬ 
tion and was meditating war on Austria. At the moment of 
the Priace’s departure the political ferment was uoaring boiling- 
point. “ The Prince of Wales,” his father wrote to Stockmar 
on the 16th January 1859, “ will have opportunities of seeing 
and coming across much that is interesting. In this view we 
have thought it better not to change his tour on account of the 
crisis in politics.” ^ 

On the 10th January 1869 the Prince sot out for Italy, 
spending a leisurely month on the road.® Crossing from Dover 
to Ostend, he called on King Leopold at his palace of Laokon, 
near Brussels, and subsequently went sight-seeing iu many 
German cities—Frankfort, Iimshruck, Trent, Nnromborg, and 
Munich among the rest. At length he entered Italy by the 
Brenner Pass, and mod© at Verona his first stay iix an 
Italian city. 

It was tbe earnest wish of King Victor Emmamiol, the foro- 

i Marliin’s Life ofilta Prince Oaiisort, iv. p. 66, 

• In addition to Colonel and Mi's, Bruce, ho was aocunipaniud by his olassloal 
tutor, Tarver, and his ^vifo; by Captain Charles Gmy, who now joined him as 
equerry; by the Bov. T. K, Chambers as ohaplain and aiolnoulogioal tutor, and 
by Dr, Chalmers as medioal attendant. 
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most figui-e in onirent Italian politics, to o£Eor the earliest welcome 
on Italian soil to the Englisi heir-apparent. Through his 
minister, Cavour, ho sent the Prince an urgent invitation to 
make his entry by way of the Sai'dinian capital of Turin. The 
King had just opened his Parliament there, and had annoimced 
his determination to rescue Italy from her oppressors. On 
political and social grounds, to the King and Cavoui’s dis¬ 
appointment, the Prince’s parents refused the profEered welcome. 
The Prince might study Italian politics only at a safe distance 
from the fires of controversy. Queen Victoria, moreover, 
regarded the King as an undesirable host for her son. “ II re 
galantuomo ” had visited Windsor some time before (December 
1866), and had won the Prince’s esteem by the boast that “ he 
could out off an ox’s head with one stroke of the sword.” But 
he had shocked his hostess by his rough speech and manners, 
and she now feared that her son’s innocence would be in peril 
if ho met the unrefined monarch at his own fireside. Cavour 
remarked with enigmatic irony on this pronouncement that 
if the Prince brought “ cette qualit4 prficieuse,” i.e. innocence, 
with him to Turin, he would not lose it thcro.^ 

At length, on 4th Eebruary, the Prince and his party reached 
Rome, and took up their quarters at the HStel d’Angleterre. 

II 

Study, accorduig to plan, filled from the first the chief place 
in the Prince’s daily routine. A timo-table, against whose 
rigours the Prince at times rebelled, was pul straightway into 
operation. “ ITe learns by heart,” Bruce wrote to his father on 
the 7th February, throe days after his arrival, ” in the morning 
before brealefast, and prepares for his Italian master who comes 
from 10 to 11 AM. Ho roads with Mr. Tarver from 11 to 12, 
and translates French from 6 to 6 p.m., and has the next hour 
in the evening for private reading or music. Ho has a piano 
in his room.” The afternoon was devoted to the inspection, 
under expert guidance, of ancient monuments and ancient and 
modern works of art. 

The Prince Consort attached immense importance to his 
son’s archaeological and artistic studies. He had consulted the 

‘ Nicomdde Bianohi, La PoKUqw du Comte dv Cavour, Turin, 1886, p. 302, 
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President of the Royal Academy, Sir Charles Eastlako, and the 
authorities of the British Museum as to the best ciceroni. Joseph 
Barclay Pentland, the erudite author of Murray’s handbook 
to Rome, who was residing in the city, was chosen to act as 
archseological guide, while the Prince’s inspection of sculpture 
and painting was directed by the veteran Englisli sculptor, 
John Gibson, R.A., who had spent a large part of his life in 
Rome. The Prince’s chaplain, Mr. Chamboi's, also sui)ploment(!(l 
Pentland’s and Gibson’s guidance. Before leaving England 
Chambers applied to Ruskin, the Victorian critic of art, for 
advice how best to imbue the Prince with artistic scntiinont. 
Ruskin, in an oracular reply, recommended that the Prince should 
be encouraged to think for himself, should be warned against 
regarding art “ as a mere means of luxury and juide,” and should 
be taught that “ one of the main duties of Princes was to provide 
for the preservation of perishing frescoes and monuments.” ' 

Under Mr. Pentland’s auspices the Prince assiduously oxpkmid 
the Porum (still unexoavated), the Capitol, the Pantheon, the 
Coliseum (overgrown with weeds and wild flowers), the Ap))iau 
Way, St. Peter’s, and the Vatican, To the last two buildings lie 
was a constant visitor. Minor churches, museums, and colleges 
also fell within his itinerary. 

At the numerous studios to which Gibson introduced him 
the Prince made acquaintance with many painters and sculptors, 
English and foreign. The sociable American sculptors, Harriot 
Hosmer and W. W. Story, attracted him. Among English 
painters ho was fascinated by Erederick Leighton, a Hiib.sequent 
President of the Royal Academy, now (in the Prince’s words) a 
“ young painter of great merit,” under thirty.® 

Much miscellaneous knowledge about tho buildings, mojiu- 
ments, and artistic treasures of tho city was gradually acquired, 
but the Prince’s information was scarcely full or exact enough 
to satisfy the standards of his father, to whom Colonel Bruco 
was continually reporting tho Prince’s defects in " learning 
and mental qualities,” as well as his ebullitions of temper. 

1 Euskin’s Works, od. Cook and Weddorbnm, vol. xxxvl. SOV-DOO. 

* On lus first visit to Leighton’s studio (Fobruary 24, 1850) tlio Prinoo 
wrote : “ I admired three beautiful portraits of a Eoraan woman each roprosont- 
ing the same person in a difioront attitude.” Before lie loft Eome the Viinoe 
purchased a picture by Leighton oallod “ Kaimn,” wliioh is still in tho royal 
nnll‘»ctioTi 
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Yet, towjirds tlie oiitl ol the Hojoum at Romo, the I’rinco had 
learned oneuifh to oiiahlc liiiii to act as cicerone to some who 
fresJily joined the party. He took ])ride in conducting over 
the Vatican and St. Peter’s both Major Toesdale, who replaced 
Captain Grey as his equerry, and Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, 
the art-loving yoxmgcr son of his mother’s step-brother (better 
known as Count Gleichem), who was his guest at Rome near 
the end of the stay. 


m 

The I’riuee faithfully obeyed the paternal injunction of 
keeping a diary at Romo. Though the style is bfild and there 
are many ooliocs of guide-book phraseology, the record is coloured 
by some rolroHliiiig touches of youthful waXwefiS. The associa¬ 
tions of England with Romo invariably ca\ight the diarist’s 
attention. “ The Protestant cemetery,” he writes, ” contains the 
tombs ot the poets Shelley and Keats, and of Wyatt the sculptor, 
Captain Grey discovered the tomb of an uncle of his who died 
young, and I noticed that of Lady Hastings, who died in Rome 
last year.” When ho saw in St. Peter’s the tombs of the exiled 
Stuarts, JatnoH (the first Prelondor) and his sons, Charles Edward, 
the second Pretender, and f lenry, Cardinal York, the Prince notes: 
“ r was very much interested by Hie inscriptions over the tombs, 
in which succession to the throne ot England is claimed by 
the last of tlio Stuarts as James U., Charles III., and Henry 
IX.” The oxporiraonts in chemistiy and electricity which ho 
witnessed at the University of Rome roinindod him of Faraday’s 
leoturoH, Some entries lay charaotorislac stress on incidents which 
made more human than historic appeal. On the 21 st April he 
was present in the Sistine Chapel when the Pope washed the 
feet ot thirteen pilgrims. His comment in his diary runs: 

This 1 tliought very ridiculous, as the Pope did not even 
wet the feet of tbo pilgrims who were all seated in front of him, 
but only t.ouched tiliom with a towel, and then gave each of the 
pilgrims a modal. 

Next day, Good Friday, he was better satisfied with a similar 
performance elsowhoro: 

After dinner, at about 9 o’clock, we went to the Ohuroh of 
St. Trinitil, do Monti, and saw some Cardinals wash the feet of a 
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great many beggars and afterwards wait at table; they rctdly 
washed the feet of a groat many very dirty beggars, and did not 
pretend only to do so as the Pope did. 

The authorised amusements included occasional afternoon 
rides with Bruce and Grey in the Campagna and two visits a week 
to the opera.’- Quite congenial, too, were the eleven days’ 
festivities of the Carnival (February 24 to March 7), which he 
was allowed to watch at close quarters, either from a hired balcony 
overlooking the Gorso or on drives up and down the thoroughfare. 
On the 1st March he writes of a drive through the Corao: “Wo 
were pelted continually with bouquets and confetti; and wo 
pelted our assailants with a good will in our turn. Wc all entered 
into the fmi of it with great spirit.” At the close of the Carnival 
he penned the reflections: 

The good temper of the people was very observable. For 
in spite of the pushing and the roughness of the piny porCect 
good humour prevailed, and one could not help thinking how 
much violence and quarrelling would ensue if such arausoment 
were attempted in Eegent Street. 

IV 

The Prince’s programme included a provision for a care¬ 
fully regulated hospitality resembling that of which trial had 
been made at White Lodge. Twice a week tlie youth enter¬ 
tained at his hotel men of promise or of proved distinction in 
politics, art, or letters, who ware among Eome’s numerous winter 
visitors. The guests were chosen by the Prince’s governor who, 
with his wife, presided over the banquets. For the most part the 
visitors were the Prince’s seniors, but a few wore in early man¬ 
hood, and three of these become fast Mends. Most valuable to 
the Prince of these more youthful acquaintances was Mr. Odo 
Eussell, an English diplomat of high promise in his thirtiotli 
year, who was residing at Eome as intermediary between the 
English Government and the Vatican, although his formal 
position was that of Secretary of Legation at Florence 
to the Grand Dulce of Tuscany. Odo Eussell was soon in 
almost daily intercourse with the Prince, and thus laid the 
foundation of a twenty-five years’ uninterrupted “ intimacy and 

» Among tha operas -whioh he best appreoktod wore BoUini’s Noma, whioh 
he heard twice, anrl Verdi’s Un Pf/^o in \cl 
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frien(l.ship.” Of Frederick Leighton, the artist, who often joined 
the Prince’s dinnor-partios at Rome, the Prince recalled nearly 
forty years later, on tlio occasion of the artist’s death, the ad¬ 
vantage he enjoyed “ of loiowing him . . . ever since I was a boy 
(at Rome).” A third guest, the Prince’s senior by only a year, 
who became a close associate, was the tenth Duke of St. Albans, 
a young man of weak character, who was in Rome with Ms 
mother. 

But at the Prince’s dinner-table ripe leaders in various walks 
of life predominated, and were encouraged by their young host’s 
governor to give him the benefit of their experience. One chair 
was frequently filled by the veteran Lord Stratford do Redoliffo, 
“ the Ureal Elchi,” who was residing in Romo after resigning the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, where for a generation he 
had valiantly maintained the Sultan’s power. Men of letters 
wore well represented by Robert Browning, the poet who, when 
ho accepted an invitation, was warned by Bruce “ to eschew compli¬ 
ments and keep to Italian politics ”; ^ by Jean Jacques Amp6re, 
the distinguished French writer; and by John Lothiop Motley, 
the Amoricau historian, who was writing his history of the United 
Netherlands and was vainly seeking access to the Vatican 
arohives.® 

The conversation often soared at the Prince’s table above 
his head and ho remained a silent listener. Colonel Bruce 
nervously feared that he was hardly appreciative of his guests’ 
eminence. “ Uis thoughts,” ho bewailed to his father, “ are 
centred on matters of ceremony, on physical qualities, manners, 
social standing, and dress, and these are the distinctions which 
command his esteem.” Yet the Prince’s " engaging disposition 
and manners ” gave his guests a favourable impression. Robert 
Browning declared him to ho “ a gentle refined boy ” who 
listened attentively if he talked litUc, while the detailed and 
perhaps over-indulgent description of the Prince’s appearance 
and demeanour which Motley the American penned after thar 
first meeting at one of the Prince’s dinner-parties may be worth 
quoting by way of a counterweight to the governor’s strictures. 

The Prince’s '* profile (Motley wrote) “ is extremely like that of 
the Queen. The complexion is pure, fresh, and healthy, like that 

^ Letters ofMobeit and SKsabelh Barrett Browninff, il. 309-12. 

• Ootreepondenee of WiUtam I. and Bismarok, i. 61. 
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ol mo&i Eiigliah boys, his hair light brown, cut short, and curly. 
His eyes arc bluish-grey, rather large, and very frank in liis 
expression; his smile is very ready and genuine; his ninnnora are 
extremely good. I have not had much to do with royal iioraou- 
ages, but of those I have known I know none whose address is 
more winning, and with whom one feels more nt one’s ease. . . . 
At dinner ho sat on one side of Mrs. Bruce and I on the other, and 
we talked upon the common topics, the table not being too large 
for general conversation. After dinner he asked mo to take the 
chair next him and we conversed for half an hour togolJior. lie 
tallied about German literature, Goethe and Schiller, and objects 
of art in Rome. Altogether the dinner was a very jileasant one, 
and it is very agreeable to me to have made the acquiiiiitiui('(‘ of 
the future sovereign of the magnificent British Eni])ire in sueli a 
simple and unceremonious manner.” ^ 

Every person of prominence in Rome sought the Prince’s 
notice and usually offered him hospitality. Many would-bo 
acquaintances were deemed by his watchful guardian unfit 
company for the Prince either on political, on religious, or on 
moral grounds. In any case Colonel Bruce was enjoined to bo 
present whenever the Prince talked to any “ foreigner or stranger,” 
and tactfully to warn off undesirables. It was “ indisjionsablo,” 
wrote the Queen, fearful of her son’s boyish franloiess, “ that His 
Royal nighness should receive no foreigner or stranger alone, so 
that no report of pretended conversations with such persons could 
be circulated without immediate refutation ” by Brnco.® The 
Prime Minister, Palmerston, according to the Queen, shared this 
view. Mr. Odo Russell’s aid was enlisted in“ keeping at arm’s 
length aU obnoxious persons and influences with which tlio Prince 
was confronted.” Invitations to balls and receptions from 
political quarters were, with few exceptions, firmly refused. 
But escape from association with controversial elements of 
society was not always possible, and counsels of common sense 
showed the nervously anticipated risks of contamination to bo 
negligible. 

There was greater embarrassment in declining than in accept¬ 
ing the reception offered the Prince by the Fi-ench minUtor at 
the Vatican, the Due de Grammont. In llmt brilliant scene the 
Prince was the central figure. All the prominent foreigners in 
Rome were there, and the hostess severally introduced her many 

^ Motley, OorrMpoiidiiuie, ed. G. W. Ourtis, 1880, i. 320. 

“ Lettera of Queen Victoria, iii. 301. 
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guests to the Prince, who displayed his social sell-possession to 
advantage under the ordeal. The importunities of Christina, the 
dissolute cx-Queen of Spain, who had lately yielded her throne to 
her equally disreputable daughter, Isabella, caused Colonel Bruce 
especial perplexity. The Prince, who met her at the French 
reception, sati.sfied, however, her claims upon him by paying her 
one brief formal visit. The lady’s third husband was vdth her 
when the Prince called, and the Prince ingenuously mentioned iu 
his diary that he was “ not of royal blood.” Another sovereign 
in retirement at Rome was the Prince’s god-father, Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia, whose noind had given way. It was 
requisite for the Prince to call on him, but his wife, the Queen of 
Prussia, alone received her husband’s godson. 

The Prince’s attitude to the Irish Catholics who laid claim 
to some of liis attention did credit to all concerned. Dr. (subse¬ 
quently Cardmal) Paul Cullen, the Archbishop of Dublin, was stay¬ 
ing at the Irish College, of which he was rector. Pohtically, the 
Archbishop was well disposed to the British Crown, but as an ultra¬ 
montane he was bitterly disliked by English Protestants. The 
Prince and his advisors wisely ignored Protestant prejudice, and 
showed Irish Catholics in Rome every conciliatory courtesy. On 
St. Patrick’s Day (March 17, 1859) the Prince visited both the 
Irish Convent of St. Isidore and the Irish College. Archbishop 
Cullen welcomed him efiusively to the College, and the Prince 
accepted from a priest a sprig of shamrock, which ho wore in his 
hat for the rest of the day. 

V 

But above all other puzzles of procedure there towered the 
questions raised by the pretensions of the rival potentates Pope 
Pius IX. and "King Victor Emmanuel—both astute statosmon—to 
pay the Prince while on Italian soil personal honour. Hero again 
wise courses were foUowod. 

The sovereign PontiE was at the time temporal as well as 
spiritual ruler o£ Rome. Mr. Odo Russell, in conformity with 
precedent, had inlormod him of the Prince’s coming to Rome. In 
a special audience the Pope had expressed to Russell his gratifica¬ 
tion that the Prince should prosecute his studies there, and had 
diroobed his Secretary of State, the far-famed Cardinal AntoneUi, 
to do what he could to make the Prince’s visit useful and 
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pleasant.” He was anxious, Ee added, that the Prince should 
carry away agreeable recollections. As soon as the Prince 
reached Rome the Papal Secretary opened negotiations with 
Col. Bruce and Mr. Russell for the Prince’s early persona I intro¬ 
duction to the Pope at the Vatican. The Prince’s parents and 
the English Government approved the step, provided tlic reception 
were sliorn of pomp, and that Col. Bruce was present at the, 
interview. Protestant feeling had recently been stirreil in 
England by the Pope’s revival of Episcopal titles for the Catholic 
clergy in the United Kingdom, and by his defiance of the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Titles Act, whereby the English Government had sought 
to suppress the titular dignities. The Prince’s presence at the 
Vatican seemed certain to fan in England the anti-Roman flame. 

But Queen Victoria was out of sympathy witli the ” No 
Popery ” cry. She approved her son’s visit to the Pojh' 
as a conventional act of courtesy on his part to a sovereign 
whose dominions he was visiting. There was a recent precedent, 
too, in the case of her son-in-law, Prince Eredoriok William of 
Prussia, who, when studying at Rome in 18D4, had paid 
the Pontiff his respects in person. Colonel Bruce olierishod 
some misgivings. None the loss, on 10th February, tJio 
Prince, accompanied by his governor, Mr. Russell, and Captain 
Grey, drove to the Vatican in a closed carriage. By a special 
concession on the Pope’s part Bruce was admitted with tlio 
Prince to the audience (February 10, 1859). The conversation 
was carried on in French, and the Pope talked with a IricndliiicHs 
and freedom which put his young visitor at his ease. Jfe lio])ed 
the Prince was enjoying the sights of Romo. lie romomhered 
with pleasure the visit of the Prince’s brother-in-law, IMiico 
Frederick William of Prussia. The Papal power, he lamented, 
was very limited compared with what it was formerly. Ho 
expressed hia satisfaction with the Queen’s speech of a week 
before (February 3) in which the cause of peace and the sanctity 
of treaties had been powerfully m'ged. Peace was the Pope’s 
earnest desire. Then, turning to a more controversial topic, 
he startled the Prince’s nervous governor by remarking that in 
seeldng to revive the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Enghiud ho 
had no intention of manifesting any hostility to that comitry. 
In his view the time had come when bishops should replace 
vicars-apostolio, so as to make the Roman hierarchy oomploto. 
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At this point Bruce’s patience gave way, and, contravening the 1869 
calls of etiquette and to the subsequent resentment of the curia, “ 
he contrived to bring the interview to a hurried close. 

Bruce justified himself to the Prince Consort on the ground 
that the Pope was treading on very delicate ground. AontTirtr 
broach with etiquette, to which his caution impelled him, was 
less easy to defend. At the conclusion of the audience tradition 
required the Prince to call on the Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Autonelli. Mr. Odo Russell aud Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
had, beforehand, strongly urged this procedure on the Prince, 
but Bruce objected. lie and the Prince now left the Vatican 
without observing this common formula of courtesy. The 
omission was, however, subsequently repaired, and the Prince 
cherished kindly memories of the Cardinal’s amiability. 

The Prince’s interview with the Pope, despite Bruce’s stub¬ 
bornness, fully satisfied Queen Victoria. To her uncle, Leopold, 
she wrote on 16th February; “ Bertie’s interview with the Pope 
went oil extremely well. He was extremely kind and gracious, 
and Col. Bruce was present; it would never have done to have 
let Bertie go alone, as they might hereafter have pretended, God 
knows 1 what Bertie had said.” ^ 

In spite of the Prince’s refusal of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
otirly invitation to Turin the King soon renewed his advances, 
and it was deemed essential by the British Government that the 
English hoir-appareut should show as large a measure of courtesy 
to the King of Sardinia as to the Pope, the King’s determined 
foe. The Prince, therefore, accepted, without demur, Victor 
Emmanuel’s ollor to confer on him in Rome the order of the 
Annunciation and to entrust the investiture to Massimo, 
Marquis d’ Azeglio, the Sardinian Commissiouor in the Romagna. 

The fame of the King’s envoy lent distinction to the episode. 

The Marquis d’ Azeglio ranks with Cavour and Garibaldi among 
workers for Italian redemption. His name stood almost as 
liigb in art and literature as in politics, war, and diplomacy. 

Ills versatile accomplishments deservedly moved the Prince’s 
astonishment.® 

1 Lellera of Qiteen Virtoria, iil. 411. 

“ Tlio Marquh’s nopliew Emmanuol, Marquis d’A5!a^, was Sardinian 
niimstor m London from 1801 to 1861, and after 1861 the first diplomatio 
ropi osontative at the Comt of Ht, James's of the newly united Kingdom of Italy. 

The Prince frequently met him in London society in the latter oapaoity, 
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D’ Azcglio readied the Priace’s hotel in Rome on the 5th Merdi, 
accompanied by Antonio Balbo, another distinguished Sardinian 
statesman. The Prince received the envoy in military uniform, 
and, after D’ Azeglio delivered to him a letter from his royal 
master, the investiture proceeded with much solemnity. In 
the ovenuig the Prince entertained the Marquis at dinner, and 
speeches vowing mutual goodwill were exchanged. 'J’ho Prince, 
although he scarcely Imew or intended it, was voicing the ardent 
devotion of the mass of his fellow-countrymen to the cause of 
Italian unity. 

The following is the Prince’s record of the day’s significant 
events: 

Saturday, Marche .—^At 11 o’clock the Marquis d’Azeglio, the 
celebrated Sardinian Statesman and Soldier, came to invest mo 
with the Order of the Annunciation, in the name of tlie King of 
Sardinia, who has done me the honour of conferring it on me. 
The Marquis made a short speech in French before presenting 
the Order, which I answered in the same language, and bogged 
him to thank the King in my name for it, expressing also my 
pleasure at receiving it at the hands of so distinguished a personage 
as himself. 

When one considers that in addition to being a Statesman 
and most able diplomatist, he is a novelist, and an artist of such 
merit as to be able to support himsoh (as Mr. Russell told me 
he does) by the sale of his pictures, one cannot but admire ilic 
rich and varied powers of a mind so carefully cultivated. . . . 

In the evening there was a dimer-party in honour of the 
Marquis d’ Azeglio; it consisted of Lord and Lady Stratford do 
Redoliffe, Lady William and Mr. Russell, Mrs. Bruce, the Marquis 
d’ Azeglio and M. Balbo, Count Minerva, the Sardinian Minister 
in Rome, and his attach^, and Colonel Percy. 

After dinner I proposed the healGi of ttio King of Sardinis, 
to which the Marquis replied by proposing the Jiealth of my 
parents, and the Royal Family of England, finishmg by saying 
that he called on the company to drmk it —“ d’autaut jdus qu (5 
nous avons repu aujourd’hui mSme, les nouvclles du baptomo <lu 
fils de la Priucesse Ikederick Guillaume de Pnxaso.” 

The Prince had learnt from home, while travelling through 
Germany on his way to Italy, of the birth at Berlin on the 27t]i 
Jajiuary 1859 of his first nephew, the future Kaiser William IT. 
of Germany, whose adult career was to introduce olomonta of 
Btoxm and stress into the life of the Prince and into the fortnni i 
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of Europe and tke world. From the lips of Ixis versatile Italian 
guest the JVinoe first received the news of his nephew’s baptism. 

VI 

At the end of April, when the time for leaving Rome was 
approaching, the threat of war which long overhung Italy was 
suddenly fulfilled. The Austrian Emperor, aware of Napoleon 
in.’s intention of joining King Victor Emmanuel in an attack 
on the Austrian rule of North Italy, grasped the nettle and 
declared war on the King of Sardinia. Thereupon the Prince’s 
plans were hastily revised. There was a smnmary abandon¬ 
ment of the proposed tour of the northern Italian cities and 
lakes, and of the Mibsoquont stay at Geneva for purposes of 
study. The declaration of war plunged Rome and the neighbour¬ 
hood into turiiioil. The Prince Consort telegraphed to Bruce 
to leave Romo at once for Gibraltar, and the Admiralty ordered 
II.M.S. Scourge to embark the patty at Civith Vecohia. On the 
29th April the Prince took leave of Cardinal Anlonelli, who 
" was very civil and showed me Ins beautiful collection of 
marblG.s.” " I loft Romo,” ho writes in his diary three days 
later, “ with very great regret, as I had spent throe months 
most agreeably there, and I think most instructively.” 

There was no wish on the part of his parents for the Prince 
to hurry home. Tie was to seek compensation for his exclusion 
from Italy in visits to scones of historic interest farther west. 

H.M.S. Scourge rapidly brought the Prince and his party 
to Gibraltar, and he had his first view of the Rook. At Gibraltar 
the Prince was met by Gie royal yacht Osborne, and in that vessel 
he coasted round the neighbouring coast of Spain. He landed 
at Malaga, and thence made an inlaud excursion to Granada, 
where ho inspected the Moorish palace of the Alhambra and 
received from tlio British residents a rousing welcome. A 
few days’ walking tour througli the romantic scenery of the 
Andahisian Mountains brought him to Seville and Xeres, and 
so to the sea at Cadi?!. Crossing bo Tangier on the Morocco coast 
—^the couite of ample political oonbrovorsy in future years— 
he thence, by his father’s orders, turned north to inspect Gape 
Trafalgar and Capo St. Vincent—scenes of heroic achievement 
in English naval history. 
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An ironic significance seemed to attach to the Princo’s landing 
at San Lucar, midway between the two capes, in order to visit 
the Due and Duchesso de Montpensior (June G, 18D9). Tho 
Due was a younger son ol King Louis Philippe, and his marriage 
to the sister of Queen Isabella of Spain, some thirteen years 
before, had given such grave offence to Queen Victoria aiul 
her Ministers as to shatter the budding hopes of a first entente 
cordddle. Much had happened since that offending union. Its 
contriver, King Louis Philippe, had died in exile, and his mis- 
forkmes had dissolved Queen Victoria’s and Thinco Albert’s 
resentment. Tlie Prince’s visit to tlio Due and Duclicsso do 
Montpensier was an act of reconciliation in his ]>aTcnts’ name. 
The Prince made the acquaintance of his host’s and hostess’s 
young daughter, Mereddes, who afterwards married, as his first 
wife, Alfonso XII., King of Spain, but death cut short that 
marriage after a few months, and thus finally dismissed King 
Louis Philippe’s ill-omened dream of a line of Orloanists on 
the Spanish throne. 

There followed a stay in another part of tho Peninsula which 
had for the Prince a different set of associatious. On tho 8th 
June the Prince reached Lisbon to enjoy tho hospitality of 
Dorn Pedro V., the young King of Portugal, whom ties of kinshiji 
and affection closely linked with the Prince’s parents. King 
Pedro, whom before his accession the Prince had met at Windsor, 
was the son of that Queen Maria da Gloria who, after being 
brought up in England as Queen Victoria’s playmate, had 
married Prince Eerdinand of Saxe-Coburg—a first cousin of 
both Queen Victoria and her husband. Queen Victoria’s interest 
in Dorn Pedro had lately been stimulated by his marriage into 
a younger branch of the Prussian royal family, for mombors 
of which she and her husband cherished an especially warm 
feeling, the bride being Stephanie, eldest daughter of Priiico 
Charles Anthony of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringon. 

The Portuguese King and Queen welcomed the Prince with 
a cordiality which left an indelible impression. Henceforth, tho 
Prince loyally befriended successive wearers of the Portuguese 
Crown, on whom black shadows were to fall. Tho tragic ill-luck 
of Portuguese royalty was indeed ominously adumbrated soon 
after the Prince’s departure from King Pedro’s roof. Within 
a month Queen Stephanie died suddenly of diphtheria. Queen 
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Victoria, wlio on receipt of ike sad news burst into paioxysms 
of grief, was greatly consoled by a letter from ber eldest son, 
whicli she deemed to be unusually well expressed and to be a 
welcome proof of bis developing sympatbies. “ It is not a month 
smeo T left Lisbon,” tbe Prince wrote; “ she was then looking 
well and bearty. I never would have supposed that when I 
took leave of ber that it was tbe last time I should see ber again. 
It is a lesson to us bow uncertain our life is and bow one ought 
to value one’s friends and relatives when one has them near one.” 


vn 

The Prince reached borne at tbe end of June 1869, after six 
months’ absence. Ills return was celebrated by bis installation 
witli full ceremony, at the public expense, as Knight of tbe 
Garter. But bis father was in a critical mood. He looked 
anxiously for those signs of intellectual improvement m his son 
which bo bad confidently anticipated from the long tour, He 
discovered fewer than ho hoped for. His son’s diary seemed to 
him to be meagre and to show bttle reflective power or marks 
of archsoological or historical acumen. He admitted that the 
youth liad exhibited a “ turn ” for social functions, but external 
graces counted for little with the Prince Consort compared 
with solid mental acquirements. 

On the 2Gth Juno, Prince von Hohenlohe, a cousin of Queen 
Victoria and a future Chancellor of the Gorman Empire, dined 
at Buckingham Palace while on a visit to England. The German 
guest learnt from the Prince of Wales “ o great deal about Rome 
and his sea trip to Gibraltar.” The young man gave Piiaoe 
von Hohenlohe an impression of good breeding, but the visitor 
deplored the Prince’s short stature, and was dismayed by signs 
of his nervous awe of his father. Prince von Hohenlohe feared 
that the Prince Consort was irredeemably a doctrinaire.^ 
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^ Piiuoo Chlotlwig ot irohenloho-SoIullingfarst, Memous, ]0OC, vol. i. 88, 
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AT EDINBUBGn AND OXFORD 

1869 Although tke Prince of Wales continiied to clamour for Alclor- 
iEtoT 17 stolij Oxford, according to his father’s comprehensive plan of 
training, was already appointed to be the next substantive rung 
in his son’s educational ladder. At Oxford the unhappy youth 
was to specialise in history, in law, and in the practical applica¬ 
tions of natural science. 


I 

To the place of applied science in his son’s oiurriculum the 
Prince Consort sagaciously attached an especial iniportanco. 
The development of scientific knowledge and scientific mochanisni 
was a commanding feature of the age and justly deserved in the 
Prince Consort’s view a larger measure of educational recognition 
than it was receiving. Dr, Lyon Playfair, Professor of Oliomistry 
in the University of Edinburgh, had rendered tho Prince Consort 
important aid in organising the Great Exhibition of 1851 aiul 
in developing technical instruction through the country. On 
Playfair’s advice, the Prince Consort decided that his son sliould 
spend the summer and autumn, before the Oxford academic year 
reopened, at Edinburgh, in order to pursue, under Playfair’s 
direction, a prelimiaary course in applied science. Scientific 
principles might he studied theoretically and experimentally in 
the Professor’s laboratory, and the Prince might visit with him 
the iron works and cotton mills of Glasgow and the textile fucLorios 
and gas works of Edinburgh in order to familiarise himself with 
industrial processes. A practical knowledge of tho 8ta]>lc 
industries of the country was, Playfair argued, “ of great im¬ 
portance to a Prince destined to fill an important position.” 

79 
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Opportiiuities miglit also be ioimd at Edinburgh for continuing 
the youth’s study of ancient history, iLalian, French, and 
German. 

Accordingly, in July, the Tihice took up his residence in 
Ilolyrood Palace with Colonel Bruce and Mr. Tarver, with a view 
to a three-months’ preparation for Oxford. A senior student 
of Christ Church, now a London barrister, Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
was summoned to prepare the Prince for the studies in law 
and modern history to which it was intended that he should 
apply himsoli at Oxford. 

The Prince Consort also enlisted the aid of the Rector of 
the High School at Edinburgh, Dr. Leonard Schmitz, whom he 
sympathetically described as “a German,” in instructing his 
son, for one hour each day, in Greek and Roman history. 

The Edinburgh plana of study were punctually carried out, 
and the results, despite the severity of tfie discipline, were 
promising. Playfair interested the Prince in his laboratory 
experiments. On one occasion the Professor tested his pupil’s 
courage with triumphant result. The Prince and Playfair were 
standing near a cauldron containing lead which was boiling at 
white heat. “ Has your Highness any faith in science,” asked 
the Professor. " Certainly,” replied the Prince. Playfair there¬ 
upon washed the Prince’s hand thoroughly with ammonia, and 
then invited him to place it “ in this boiling metal and 
ladle out a portion of it.” The Prince asked, “ Do yon tell me 
to do this ? ” and on Playfair replying “ I do,” the Prince 
instantly put his hand into the cauldron and ladled out some of 
the boiling metal. He sulfered no iniuiy in the process, but the 
exporiraent required a stout norve.^ Dr. Leonard Schmitz also 
found the Prince a satisfactory pupil. He had been specially 
warned by a friend at Court, Sir James Clark, the Queen’s 
physician, who had caught the prevailing tone of depreciatory 
criticism of the Prince, that he would "find the Prince very 
backward for his age ” and that it would bo difficult " to 
keep up his attention oven for a short time.” But the German 
scholar, an efficient and experienced teacher, soon reported that 
“ the Prince’s powers of application ” wore underrated and that 
both his " disposition and capacity ” promised well,® 

Jtoid’s Memoua of J^on Playfair, 201. 

° Tliioo lottors horn S<r James Clark to Dr. Sdbioitis in July ISfiO disoussing 
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A modest provision was made for recreation. There were 
excursions to the Trossachs and the Scottish lakes. Thrico 
a week the Prince exercised with the 16th Hussars, who were 
stationed in the city. Dinner-parties were arranged at JTolyrood 
on tho serious lines which had been followed at White Lodge 
and at Rome. The Lord Advocate (Lord Melville), tho 
Provost of Edinburgh, the Sheriff of Midlothian, together with 
Playfair, Dr. Schmitz, and other instructors, made up tlio 
solemn company. Any more exhilarating society was pro¬ 
scribed. Invitations to shoot with the Duke of Atholl 
at Blair Castle, and with other noblemen on neighbouring 
estates, were declined. 

In September the Prince Consort came over to Edinburgh 
from Balmoral to hold, as he wrote to his friend Stockmar, “ tin 
educational conference with all the persons who are taking ])art 
in the education of the Prince of Wales.” Thore were itrcHout, 
besides Colonel Bruce and Tarver, Playfair, the other Edinburgh 
teachers, and Mr. Fisher of Oxford. “ All,” tho l*rinco Consort 
admitted, “ speak highly of him, and he seems to have shown zeal 
and good-will.” The Oxford curriculum was discussed and 
drafted and a supplementary course of study at Cambridge was 
suggested. 

Public opinion was somewhat exercised by what was known of 
the colossal educational regimen to which tho Prince Consort wiis 
submitting his eldest son. There was a widespread feeling that 
the training was unduly severe and prolonged, and when rmnotiTS 
of the Edinburgh coherence spread abroad. Punch, on 20th 
September, voiced the public doubt in some versos entitled “ A 
Prince at High Pressure.” Playful protest was made against 
the discursive methods of “ cramming ” which, begun by Cibbs 
and continued by Tarver, were now being pursued at Edinburgh. 
Punch foretold that after being “ whipped to the Isis ” the “ poor 
lad ” was “ to be plunged in loss orthodox Cara.” 

Whore next the boy may go to swell the farrago, 

We haven’t yet heard, but tho Palaoo thoy’ro 2 )lotting in; 

To Berlin, Jeua, Bonn, he’ll no doubt be passed on, 

And drop in for a finishing toiroh, p’raps at QoWingon. 

Dr. Schmitz’s impicssions of tho Pnneo’s bitollootual capacity aro in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edmburgh (MS. 20.6.12). They have been Idndly oom- 
mnnicated by tho Librarian to the Advocates’ Library, Dr. W. K. Diuhsnn. 
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Althougli lu& lalihor regretted the abbreviation of his stay at 
Edinburgh, the Prince arrived at Balmoral on a well-earned 
vacation towards the close of September. At Balmoral the 
Prince enlarged bis experience of sport. He engaged in deer¬ 
stalking, besides making some strenuous expeditions on foot, 
lie walked with his father up and down Ben Muich Dhui, the 
second highest hill in Great Britain (4927 feet high), and the 
exploit won the admiration of Queen Victoria.^ Colonel Bruce 
was absent, and the Prince wrote to him of his holiday in 
oonliding terms, wliich show that he bore his stem governor no 
ill-will. In one letter to Bruce the Prince of Wales (October 2) 
reported, oxultingly: 

Last Friday T w.is fortunate enough to kill two Royal Stags 
which I am very pioud of, one weighed 17 stone 2 lbs., and the 
other JC stone 3 lbs. . . . Yesterday the Prince (Consort) killed 
a good stag, but he was not as heavy as my two. 

II 

The Prince’s education entered its next appointed stage in 
October 1869, when be became an undergraduate of the University 
ol Oxford. He remained in ivsidence with few interruptions 
tlu’ough the academic year, and returned for the last weeks of the 
succeeding Michaelmas term. 

For fully a year before, the Prince Consort had been in con¬ 
sultation with Dr. Liddell, the Dean of Christ Church, as to the 
conditions of life appropriate at Oxford to the heir-apparent.® 
The Prince Consort, who was unacquainted with Oxford customs, 
at first demurred to his son’s association with a “ particular 
collogo.” His son, ho argued, “ belongs to the whole university.” 
He “ will always belong to the whole nation, and not to the 
Peerage, the Army, etc. etc., although he may form part of them. 
He can and ought never to belong to party or faction or coterie 
or closed society, etc.” But Dean Liddell held out no hope that 
the University would allow the Prince to join it on such abstract 
terms. The Prince Consort finally agreed to Ms son’s admission 
to Christ Church ou the understanding that he should reside, 

* Jornnal of om Life in, the Ilighlands, pp. 184-8. 

* Liddoll had, aa long ago as 1840, suoooodod Dr. Samuol Wilhorfowe 
as domastio chaplain to tho Prince Oonsort, and had stoadily grown in the 
royal aonfidoiico. 
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not in the College, bub in “ an entirely sepaiatc establialiiucut,” 
wliere bo might be under the supervision of bis governor, Colonel 
Bruce, Frewin llall, ofi Cornmarket Street, was consequently 
hired for the young man’s accommodation, with Colonel Bruce in 
full control and Colonel Toesdalo in residence as the Prince’s 
equerry. 

On the 17th October 1869 the Prince arrived in Oxford and 
formally joined Christ Church in the now obsolete grade of “ noble¬ 
man,” which entitled him to wear a gold-tasselled cap. As sooji 
as Dean Liddell, the head of the College, had entered his name 
in the College Register,^ ha conducted him to Pembroke College, 
where the Prince was duly matriculated by Dr. Francis Joune, the 
Master, who was at the time Vice-Chancellor of the University.^ 
It was the first recorded occasion on which a Prinoo of Wales 
had become an Oxford undei^aduale. Tradition alone vouches 
for the matriculation in 1398 of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V. 
—Prince Hal—with whom the new royal undorgradualo was 
often to he linked by the satirists hereafter. 

The Prince Consort’s son, living in more or less seclusion at 
Frewin Hall, was excluded from many ordiuary cxpcrionoe,« of an 
undergraduate. He regularly attended College chapel and 
occasionally dined in hall at the noblemen’s table. Rut hi.s 
father deprecated any free association with yoimg men of his own 
age or any unfettered choice of friends. “ The more X think of 
it,” the Prince Consort had written early to the Dean of Christ 
Church (October 21,1868), “ the more I see the difficulties of the 
Prince being thrown together with other yoimg men and having 
to make his selection of acquaintances when so thrown together 
with them.” “ The only use of Oxford is that it is a place for 
study,” wrote the Prince Consort with rather narrpw vision 
on the 27th October 1869, “ a refuge from the world and its 
claims.” 3 


I The entry in the College Bogister is on a page by itself, nncl is in Doan 
Liddell’s bandwriting. The wortls nm : " Colsissimus frinoops Albortus 
Bdwardus, Prtooops do Qnallia, Adinissus XVIImo die Ootobris MDCCDlilX." 
(kindly oommnnicated by Dr. White, Lean of Cbriiit Obnrah). 

* The luatrioulation entry in the iJnivorsity Register runs thus : 

“ Term bEoh. Oxonias, Die Oot. 17 Anno Domini 1889. Quo die coniparuit 
ooram me Albertus Edwoidus WaUiio Prlncops o Coll, ox /Tfido Ohrisli, Kog. 
Angl.B'il.Not.Max. et admonitus ost do observandis statutisbujns Univomitatis, 
et in Matrioulum Univorsitatis rolatus ost.—^Pianoiscus Joune, Vioe-Oiin,” 

® Esher, Tlte Infwivx of King Mward, 1016, p. 28. 
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DislinguifiFiod })roFossors imdcrtook, at the Prince Consort’s 
request, tlio direction oi the Prince’s studies. Instruction was 
to be given for the most part privately, but his boy friends, 
Charles Wood and William Henry Gladstone, now under¬ 
graduates of Christ Church, with four other carefully chosen 
members of the College, were suffered to join the Prince at his 
special courses. Sir Benjamin Brodie, Professor of Chemistry, 
gave the Prince two hours’ private instruction weekly in science, 
aird the young man was also allowed to attend two of Sir 
Benjamin’s weekly jmblic lectures. The Prince Consort attached 
particular importance to his son’s religious teaching. This was 
entrusted to Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Canon of Christ Church, who could be relied on to 
guard his pupil against extreme views of cither the High Church 
or the Low Church parties.^ The youth’s study of German 
and German literatui-e was guided by Eriedrich Max MuUor, 
Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages, who 
had been first brought from Germany to England by Baron 
von Biinsen, the former Prussian Minister. Thrice a week 
Goldwin Smith, “Regius Professor of Modern History, lectured 
informally on English History to the Prince and his select 
companions in the dining-room of New Inn Hall, which 
adjoined Erewin Hall. It was unfortunate that the professor 
should have made his text-book the dry Annals of England., 
by W. B. Flaherty (1806). His lectures took the form of 
epigrammatic comments on the Annals as ho hurriedly turned 
over the pages. Goldwin Smith’s eSort to stimulate the Prince’s 
historical intereata by turning his attention to Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels was scarcely succossM. The professor found his royal 
pupil impatient of steady reading, even in the form of fiction. 

Mr. Herbert Eishor of Christ Church, who had already 
begun work with the Prince at Holyrood, acted as the Prince’s 
College Tutor and gave him private instruction in law. At the 
end of each term. Dr. Liddell promised the Prince Consort to 
arrange for the Prince’s examination in each of his subjects 
of study, and the Prince Consort frequently visited Oxford 
in order to assure himscM of his sou’s good conduct, dihgenoe, 
and health, which was looked after by Dr. (afterwards Six) Henry 
AfJjMid, Regius Professor of Medicine. 

1 Prothero and Biadley, Life of Stanley, ii. 64. 
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Whatever boredom the Prince experienced in the Oxford 
lecture rooms, he was impressed by his teachers’ attainmoiits, 
and with well-nigh all of them he formed tho pleasantest rela¬ 
tions for life. On his academic guides ho made from the first 
a good impression as far as character and manner went, 
although they differed about his intellectual capacities. Doan 
Liddell described him during the first days of his college life 
as “ the nicest fellow possible, so simple, naif, ingenuous, 
and modest, and moreover with extremely good wits ; 
possessing also the royal faculty of never forgetting a face.” ^ 
Tho Prince greatly enjoyed the private hospitalities of the 
Dean and his family, and remained in friendly corrospondouco 
with Mrs. Liddell till her death. After a lapse of forty years 
he reminded her of the “ many charming hours ” which ho spout 
at the deanery. Goldwin Smith, in spite of his democratic xeal 
and his doubts of tho Prince’s mental vigour, acknowledged 
his pupil’s charm, and the Prince watched witli Rym]iatlu>ti(! 
curiosity the later fortunes of the professor, who al)ruj)tly 
left Oxford in 1867. “ Goldwm Smith,” tho J’rinco wrote 

to Dr. Acland at the time of Goldwin Smith’s retirement from 
tho University, with intelligent appreciatioji of his former 
tutor’s idiosyncrasies, “must be a great loss to Oxford, but 
the place was too conservative for him. I wonder if ho will try 
to get into Parliament ? ” * The ox-profossor soon soUlod in 
America, and at the close of half a century the Prince recalled 
in a kindly message to the voluntary exile their old Oxford 
association. Dr. Acland and Dr. Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster, were the Oxford protessois who excited the 
Prince’s warmest admiration. Both frequently entertained 
him at Oxford and both were his travelling companiou.s 
in coming tours abroad. With Acland a fifty years’ adoc- 
tionate correspondence survives. When he and Mtyx Muller 
also one of the Prince’s friends from his Oxford days, died 
within a few months of one another in 1898, the Prince, 
writing to Mrs. LiddeU (November 16), breathed doubts as to 
whether men of equal calibre were at hand to “ follow in thoir 
footsteps.” 

By way of supplement to the strictly educational routine 

1 Thompson, Memoir of UddOl, p. 178. 

* Pnneo to Aoland, 14 Ui NovemhiT 18(>7 
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at Oxford, Colonol Bruce, by the Prince Consort’s direction, 
arranged for diimor-parties at Frewin Hall of the accepted 
pattern. “ Your convivial meetings at dinner,” the Prince 
Consort wrote to Bruce, “ will give the best means for ” social 
intercourse between the Prince and “ the most distinguished 
men of the place.” Yoimg men, who might be included in the 
company to ” give variety and interest to the conversation,” 
would, the Prince Consort anticipated, enjoy the advantage 
of meeting “ familiarly those from whom they expect to derive 
the bcncht of education, and between whom and themselves 
the habit and circumstances have placed unnecessary and 
hurtful barriers.” The talk at the Prince’s Oxford dinner- 
table was mainly Mterary and academic, but the Prince followed 
it very tolerantly. One of the young men who were among the 
guests, Lionel Tollemache, records how, when the merits of 
George Eliot’s novels—at the time enjoying a great vogue— 
came up for discussion, the Prince sttrprised the company by 
speaking admiringly of Adam Bede, a work which Goldwin 
Smith, the chief guest of the evening, sourly depreciated.^ 

An authorised relaxation from the restraints of Frewin Hall 
was occasional attendance at the debates at the Union, of which 
the Prince was elected an honorary member on let November 
1859. H c freely criticised the undergraduates’ dialectics, although 
he was warned against taking sides in current controversies. 
The first debate to winch he listened (on November 3) concerned 
the vexed question of the AboUtion of Church Rates. A few 
weeks later, 16th December, ho heard a fellow-undergraduate 
of Christ Church, Sidney Edward Bouverie Pusey, a nephew of 
the ocolcsiastical professor, propose the motion: “ That this 
house considers the usual view of Henry VIII. to be the correct 
one, as opposed to Mr. Froude’s.” ^ In a letter to his friend 
Oadogan, written the same night, the Prince describes the 
debate as “ a complete failure. Puacy made a very bad, short, 
stupid speech and they had great difficulty to get any one to 
answer him.” 

Although the Queen and the Prince Consort wished their 
son at Oxford to confine his athletic attentions to “ tennis and 

^ ToUomaoho, Nutamd Chealnuia, 1011, p. 10. 

’ Notea from tlio Union Minute Boults, kindly supplied by the Senior 
Tronaurur, tho Bov. Dr. A. J. Carlyle. 
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racquets ” and deprecated hunting as an encroachment on study, 
his governor suffered him occasionally to ride to hounds. With 
the South Oxfordshire pack, of which Lord Macclesfield was 
master, the Prinoc saw his first fox killed on the 27fch Echriiary 
1860, when he was presented with the brush. The hunting Held 
brought him into touch with some young Christ Church men 
of sporting rather than studious tastes, to two of whom, Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, afterwards Viscount Chaplin, and Sir Frederick 
Johnstone, he formed a lifelong attachment. Under their 
infiuences the Prince found means of breaking away at times 
from gubernatorial leading strings. Smoking was strictly pro¬ 
hibited by his guardian, but he succeeded in making surreptitious 
experiment in the company of fellow-undergraduates, and ho 
thus formed the lifelong habit of a free indulgence in tobacco. 

HI 

Invitations from the great houses around Oxford were as a rule 
refused by the Prince owing to his father’s disapproval of his 
quitting Oxford during term-time. An exeat was allowed only on 
rare occasions. As an exceptional concession he was permitted, 
in his first term, to dine at Nuneham with the Harcourts to 
meet the Duo and Duchesse d’Aumale, the exiled Orlcanists of 
France, to whom his parents were always wishful that he should 
pay attention, and he visited the Bishop of Oxford, Samuel 
Wilberforce, at Cuddesdon. 

An important incident in his career withdrew him to 
Windsor for a day or two in November. There he celebrated 
his eighteenth birthday—his virtual coming of age (Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1859). The historic importance of the celebration 
was acknowledged by the leading newspaper, The Times, 
whose editor, Delane, was a sympathetic but frank critic 
of royalty. In the chief leading-article of the day the writer 
called attention to the renewed popularity of the monarchy 
owing to Queen Victoria’s “eminent personal qualities,” to 
the conduct of her domestic life, and to her fidelity to the 
Constitution. The Prince was naturally advised to follow 
in his parents’ footsteps, but there was perhaps a sxnco of 
irony in the concluding reflection: “ It is the hapiunoss of a 
Eing of England that we expect of him no brilliant military 
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acliicvcinenis, ao exiraorclinary diplomatic legerdemain, no 
startling eliccts, no scenic pomps, no histrionic dexterity. He 
may be great without the possession of extraordinary talents 
and lamons without dazzling exploits.” Dolane, who inspired 
the article, was in close touch with the Court and echoed the 
disappointing conviction cherished there that the heir-apparont, 
now come ol age, showed no signs of commanding ability. 

TV 

The Eiistcr vacation (April G-24, 1860) was once again spent 
abroad. TTo visited his lather’s kinsfolk in their homes at 
Coburg and Gotha. All along the route—at Brussels, Cologne, 
and Magdeburg—^relatives flocked to offer him warm greetings on 
this filial journey of homage to the scenes amid which his father 
was born and bred. At Brussels he dined in state at the Palace 
with the King. At Magdeburg, at 4 a.m., he met, on the way 
to his hotel, “ Fritz ” (his brother-in-law) hurrying to Potsdam 
for a mihtary inspection. Later in the morning he break¬ 
fasted with Ms sister, the Grown Princess, and afterwards im¬ 
proved the occasion by going with her over the Cathedral, 
which he described as “ very fine.” At Gotha the Prince’s 
uncle, Ernest, the reigning Duke of Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha, proved 
an untiring host. At the theatre ho caused to he acted in his 
nephew’s honour an opera SertUa Chiarra, which lie had Mmself 
just composed. At Coburg, under his uncle’s assiduous guidance, 
the Prince closely inspected the places associated with his father’s 
youth, spending ranch time at the Natural History Museum, which 
his father and imole had formed in boyhood. There was a hurried 
excursion to the centre of old German culture, Weimar, where 
“ the Grand Duke and Duchess were very civil and the Grand 
Duke gave me his order just before I left.” Before leaving 
Coburg ho duly portormod, on his mother’s behalf, a mission 
which excited in him somewhat mixed feelings. Baron Stockmar, 
who had finally left England iu J867, was spending in the town 
Ms last years in failing health. The Prince delivered letters 
from the Queen to the pedantic contriver of Ms severe upbringing. 

" I visited the Baron after breakfast,” the Prince wrote to her, 

“ and foimd Mm looking very well, wonderfully so as he has not 
left Ms rooms for 6 months. He seemed pleased to see me 

VOT.. I G 
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and to receive your letters.” The meeting left on the Baron 
a favourable impression which was of good augury. On the 
24th of April the Prince was back in London. Next day 
Queen Victoria wrote to her uncle, Leopold: 

Bertie returned last night deUghted with his tour and with 
our beloved old Coburg in spile of snow. ... lie made a very 
favourable impression there. Ho gives a good account of dear 
Stockmar too.^ 

The Prince brought his father a long letter from the veteran 
Stoclonar congratulating the Prince Consort on the many 
signs of improvement which he saw “ in the young gentle¬ 
man.” The intimation, the father replied, “is a great joy 
and comfort to us; for parents who watch their son with 
anxiety and set their hopes for him high arc in some measure 
incapable of forming a clear estimate and are at the same time 
apt to be impatient it their wishes arc not fulfilled.” ® There 
was much in this observation to atone for some harsh judgements 
which the father had already passed on his eldest son. 

V 

The summer term of 1860 was spent at Oxford on the 
prescribed lines. The Prince took part in the festivities of 
Commemoration, and his knowledge of representative men 
of the passing generation was increased by an introduction 
to Lord Brougham, who, at the age of eighty-two, received 
at the Encienia the honorary degree of D.C.L. The veteran 
law-reformer and educational pioneer well rounded off the list 
of eminent early Victorian patriarchs with whom the Prince 
came into contact in his nonage. Some five years later ho was 
interested to meet the same eminent octogenarian again—at a 
banquet of the Fishmongers’ Company in the city of Jjondou, 
and he wrote of the old man to his mother: " Lord Brougham 
was there and made a very long speech, and at his groat age 
he possesses all his faculties and wonderful memory.” 

1 Quern Vicloita’e Leltera, iii. 604. 

“ Martin, Life of Prince Gonaotl, vol. v. 16. 
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A MrsaiON TO THE NEW WORLD 

I 

Before many weeks of the Long Vacation of I860 had passed 
tlie Prince was to tread a larger stage than any before. There 
was to be a striking expansion of recent schemes of foreign travel. 
For the iii'st time in history, the heir to the English throne was 
to cross the Atlantic, and to visit not only the oldest of England’s 
overseas sottlomeuts, but also the American Republic. 

The imperialist sentiment was, in the Prince’s prime, to link 
the mother-country and her widely scattered overseas dominions 
and depondoncios in staunch bonds of affection and respect. But 
in 1860 that sentiment was a sensitive plant of precarious life. 
Neither of the two groat political parties yet fully identified them¬ 
selves with the principle of imperial solidarity. Loading politicians 
in both camps prophesied oomplaoontly that, with increase of 
population and wealth, the British colonies wexo certain to break 
away from England, and that, while the holding of India might 
be necessary to British prestige, small advantage came from 
England’s relations with the rest of her dependencies. Lord 
Palmerston, who had become Prime Minister in 1869, concen¬ 
trated too much attention on foreign affairs to consider with any 
thoroughness colonial problems. The DuJee of Newcastle, Lord 
Palmerston’s colleague at the Colonial Office, alone among 
oabinot ministers of the day identified himself with the nascent 
view that it was the home government’s duty to strengthen 
imperial “ bonds of mutual sympathy and of mutual obligation.” 
To Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort that enlightened con¬ 
ception of Empire made a steadily growing appeal. 

As for the relations of England with the American Republic, 
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there was, among the wiser lieada of both countries, a strong wish 
for harmony, but a genuine or permanent cordiality between the 
peoples was commonly reckoned a counsel of perfection. TJie 
sentiment that blood is thicker than water seemed to harbour 
small practical virtue. Memories of the warfare of 1776 and 1812, 
though dying, were not yet dead in either country. Hostilities 
might easily revive. The United States was generally credited 
in England with the resolve to annex Canada. The English 
prejudice, too, against the Republican form of government still 
lingered, while the recent immigration into America (after the 
famine years) of thousands of Anglophobe Irishmen and Irish¬ 
women gave the old Anglo-American rancours a new stimulus. 
On the pending anti-slavery agitation, which was soon to issue in 
civil war between the Northern and Southern States, English 
opinion was sharply divided, and the controversy threatened 
fresh causes of estrangement between the two nations. 

The bold venture of sending the English heir-apparent on a 
mission of friendship to both Canada and the United States was 
in many quarters held to be over-rash. Within the Colonial 
Office itself there were reactionary mutterings to the oEoct that 
the Prince of Wales was put forward to draw closer “ tics that 
might better be slackened.” ^ The Prince Consort challenged 
such short-sighted vision alilce in public and private by declaring 
his conviction that it was the duty of English Princes to work for 
the consolidation of the Empire.® The Times in its traditional 
tone of mdependence rejoiced in so signal a breach of the vcti'ran 
” tradition of . . . the immobility of royalty.” The journal 
assigned much of “ the narrowness ” of Queen Victoria’s 
Hanoverian predecessors to their remaining “ habitually within a 
certainradius of ” London. “ For the first time since the discovery 

* LyaJl’s Bvfferin, lOOB, vol. i. 285. 

' At tho same time as the Prince of Wales was to make his Atlantio voyage, 
it was settled that his next brother, Alfred, should sail to tho Capo of Good Hope 
and lay tho foimdation-stone of the groat bn*akwaU'r in Capo Town harbour. 
Referring to these two engagements of his sons, tho Prinoo Consort wrote to 
Stookmar (April 27, 1800): " Wliat a eheenng picture is hi'ro of tlio ])rogniHS 
and expansion of the British race and of tho useful oo-oporation of the royal 
family in tho civilisation which England has developed and adviinood ’* (Martin, 
vol. V. 16-16). A little later the Prinoo claimed in a speech ot a Trinity Jfouso 
dinner that his two sons might fitly play a benefloont port “ in tho dovolopmout 
of those distant and rising oountrios who recognise in the British Crown and 
tbeir allegiance to it tlieir supreme bond of union with tlio mother-country and 
with each other ” {ibid.). 
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of America an heir-apparent to the British Crown is to cross the 
Atlantic and in his character as a future ruler of this Empire to 
receive the respects of one of its most flourishing provinces.” A 
visit to the United States would at the same time “ tend to draw 
closer the bonds which unite the two countries.” The event 
confirmed the optimistic argument and refuted all the presages 
of evil. 


II 

The ciroumstanoes out of which the project of the Prince’s 
visit to the now world arose are of historic interest. 

During the Crimean War the Canadian government testified 
a devotion to tlie mother-country, which few Eng]i.«!b politicians 
reciprocated, by levying and equipping a regiment of infantry for 
service in the field. 8ubaequeiitly a deputation from Canada 
invited Queen Victoria to visit the colony. She replied that the 
risks and fatigues of the voyage were prohibitive. Thereupon 
the Canadian government asked her to send out one of her sons 
to serve as Qovornor-Gonoral. The Queen pointed out that her 
sons were too young, but in the end she showed her sympathy with 
the Canadian imperial sentiment by promising that the Prinoe of 
Wales, as soon as ho was old enough, should pay Canada a visit. 
It was this promise that was fulfilled in the autumn of 1860. 

niio Prince had not yet completed his nineteenth year, but 
ho had already come to close quarters with Canadian loyalty to 
England. On leaving England for his sojourn at Home some 
eighteen months earlier ho had paused at Shornclille Camp to 
present now colours to a regiment (iOOth Foot) which had 
won renown in Canada during the American War of 1812, and 
had consequently been christened the Royal Canadians. The 
jiiesontation of tlie new colours to the regiment was the first 
military ceremonial which the Prince had conducted, and the 
event was commemorated by the expansion of the regiment’s 
title into " The Prince of Wales’s Canadian Regiment.” Thus 
early he associated himself with the colonial sense of empire. 

The autumn of I860 presented a peculiarly appropriate season 
for the Prince’s personal introduction to Canadian territory owing 
to the fact that two structures in Canada of imposing significance 
were about to bo dedicated to public uses : the notable railway 
bridge across the St. Lawi’ence at Montreal was on the point of 
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completion, and the Parliament House at Ottawa, the new capita) 
of the United Canadas, was just rising from its foundations. It 
seemed to be of happy augury for the heir-apparent to perform 
in behalf of the sovereign the public ceremonies of opening the 
bridge and of la 3 dng the foundation of the Parliament House. 
The bridge, on the one hand, was for the time the high-water 
mark of the world’s engineering ingenuity as well as a mighty 
link between widely divided territories; on the other hand, the 
projected Parliament House symbolised the fusion of the Fronoli 
and En glish colonial elements, long deemed incapable of 
coalescence, into an organic whole. 

As soon as the Canadian tour was announced, instincts of 
hospitality and curiosity were stirred in the United States. 
James Buchanan, the President, wrote to Queen Victoria inviting 
the Prince to spend a few days with him at the White Ifouso. 
President Buchanan, now nearing the end of his term of 
office, was the last Democrat in the Presidential chair to be 
identified with the cause of slavery, and was soon to give 
place to Abraham Lincoln, the Republican champion of the 
slave. President Buchanan had been American minister to 
Great Britain for the three years preceding his election to the 
White House in 1866, and he had helped to smooth irritating 
difficulties between his Government and England over an alleged 
infringement of the Monroe Doctrine in British Honduras, whoj’e 
the boundaries were in course of revision. He had been enter¬ 
tained by the Queen at Windsor, as he tliought at the time rather 
coldly. He now prophesied with fervour that the Prince of 
Wales’s visit to Washington would improve the relations between 
the two countries. At the same time the American minister in 
London, Mr. Dallas, offered through the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
John Russell, an independent invitation to the Prince from tlie 
municipahty of New York. 

Lord Lyons, the British minister at Washington, who was 
consulted, was favourable to an acceptance of both American 
invitations. Compliance, he wrote to Lord John, would bo 
regarded “ as a great compliment to the nation.” There was 
not likely (he thought) to be much trouble from the Irish- 
Amerioans, but American crowds were apt to bo exacting and 
intrusive, and American railways were not very safe. Queen 
Victoria followed Lord Lyons’s counsel with certain qualifications. 
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Apart from political circumstance tFore was a domestic 
consideration whicli justified in tlie Queen’s mind the inclusion 
of America as well as Canada in her son’s tour. She had often 
hoard of her father’s travel over the same ground, which, though 
it happened long before she was bom, was a living tradition alike 
in the family circle of her youth and across the Atlantic. At 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, her father, at first as Prince Edward, afterwards as 
the Duke of Kent, had discharged military duties in British North 
America, and his holiday tours in the United States, during one 
of which he attended Mrs. Wasliington’s New Year reception at 
the White House, had not yet faded from American memory. 
But the Queen’s willingness for her son to follow in her father’s 
American footsteps was guarded by some imperative provisos 
of her devising.^ ITis status in Canada must be carefully 
distinguished from that in America. In Canada the Prince might 
act as the sovereign’s deputy. But in the United States he was 
to figure only “ in the character of a student ” ; was to adopt the 
incognito title of Baron of Renfrew ; was to study American life; 
and, save at Washington, whore ho might enjoy the President’s 
hospitality, was to lodge in hotels and not in private houses. 
The Prince was all obedience, and readily assured Ms mother that 
ho realised “ the groat importance of the mission ” with wMoh she 
was entrusting him. " I will do my beat," he wrote to her, " to 
fuKil it according to yoiu: wishes.” 

The suite in attendance on the Prince was carefully chosen. 
The inclusion of the Duko of Newcastle, Secretary of State for 
the Colonics in Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, lent great weight to 
the mission from an imperial point of view.“ Along with the 
Duko wont the Earl of St. Germans, Lord Steward of tho Royal 
Household, who specially represented tke Queen. General Bruce, 
the Prince’s governor (he had been promoted Major-General 
on 7th Dccombor 1869) ; Major Tcesdalo and Captain Grey, 
his o(inorricB; Dr. Henry Aoland of Oxford, as his physician, 

‘ Of. OreviUe's Journals) Annual Bogisier, 1877, p. 07. While the Fiinoo 
of Walou was at Boston in Septombor 1800, tho Amerioan statesman, Ohailes 
Suninor, dosonbod in tho Boston Transatpt tho visit to tha oity of tho Bnnoo’e 
grondfathor in 1702. 

• Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Gardnor Bilhnan Englohart, the latest snivivoi 
of tho party, wont out os tho Duko of Nowoostlo’s private soaretoiy. lie died 
in London on tho 10th April 1023, having oelobrated his 100th birlhday on tho 
previous 2nd Fobruary, 
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completed the company. Goldwin Smith, who was invited to 
join, declined.^ 

On 9th July the party embarked at Southampton on H.M.S. 
Hero (91 guns), with H.M.S. Ariadne (26 guns) and The Flyitig 
Fish (G guns) as escort. The Prince Consort took leave of his 
son on board. The first fourteen days of the outward voyage 
were mainly spent by the Prince, under Bnice’s guidance, in the 
study of maps and books dealing with the places to bo visited, 
while the Duke of Newcastle explained to him pertinent political 
issues. But the Duke’s time was chiefly occuined by the 
preparation of the Prince’s replies to forthcoming addresses, 
Although the Prince Consort had tendered the Duke much 
advice on this head, the statesman was soon bewailing to the 
Queen the severe strain on “ his powers of originality.” All the 
Prince’s companions were at the outset of an cider generation, 
but he took kindly to them, and received instructions from 
them so cheerfully that Bruce wrote quite hopefully to the 
Prince Consort. If the Prince’s descriptions of Ms experiences 
(in numerous letters to his parents) proved bare and formal, they 
were relieved by some naive comments on the persons whom ho 
met, by comparisons of scenes which were new to him with 
famiUar places at home, and by occasional notes on surviving 
memories of his grandfather. It was the concrete fact which 
caught his attention, to the exclusion of sentiment. 

Ill 

The first four weeks of the Prince’s tour of the North American 
continent were spent in the outlying settlements of Newfound- 

^ Two journalists acoompaoiod tho party, Nicholas Augustus Woods, 
roproaenting Tha Timet, aud G. H. Andrews, E.W.S., an ailist, tho lllmraled 
London News. The materials for the history of tho tour are voluminous. 
Unpublished letters of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Newcastle to tho 
Queen, and Lord Lyons’s letters to Lord John Bussell, give very full paitlonlars. 
A collootion of cuttings from American newspapers of tho time, wlilcli was 
procured for the present writer by tho late Mr. Charles llVanois Adams, has 
proved serviceable. The English published sources of information ate s The 
Prince of Woles in Cmada and (he United States, by A. N. Woods, corre¬ 
spondent of The Times (1801); Bunbmy Gough’s Boyish Reminiscenees of the 
King’s Visit to Canada in IS60 (1810); J. B, Atlay’s Life of Sir Henry Adand 
(1903) • John Martmeau’s Life of the Duke of Newcastle (1908); Lord Nowton’s 
Lord Lyons ; o Record of British Diplomacy (1913); Memoifs of Edward, Earl 
of Sandwich, 1839-1910 (edited by Mrs. Steuart Erskino), (1910); and the 
lUustrated London News for tho period. 
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land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 
wliich formed stopping-,stones on liis road to Canada. St, 
John’s, the ca])ital of Newfoundland, whore the scenery reminded 
iihe Prince of Scotland, was Ms first landing-place in the New 
World. The port was reached on the 23rd July—^two days 
before the scheduled time. The enthusiastic welcome auspici¬ 
ously adumbrated what was to come. Three-quarters of the 
population of the island crowded into the town. Wearing Ms 
colonel’s uniform decorated with the ribbon of the Garter, the 
Ihince enjoyed his first taste of that monotonous routine of 
addrosisos, processions, levees, and official banquets which marked 
every stage of his progress. The balls which the chief towns 
on the Prince’s route included in their programmes of welcome 
]»rovided tlw main alleviation of the burdens of formality. At 
Mt. John’s, too, the Prince held his initial inspection of freshly 
culisted volunteers. The Duke of Cambridge had impressed 
upon him tlie importance of encouraging this new scheme of 
military defonco which, lately inaugurated in England, was 
in its first stages of adoption by the colonies. 

hhrom Government House, Newfoundland, where he was the 
gupst of the Governor, Sir Alexander Banncrman, the Prince 
wrote to his mother on the day of arrival: 

I had to roooivQ fourteen addresses, rather a largo number 
for the first time. I answered two of the most important ones 
singly and the rest wore answered altogether, or else it would 
have been very difficult to vary the answers. . , . The Governor 
who is rather an odd man and about 76 received mo very Idndl^'’, 
and the Govorninont House is very condortablo. St. John’s is 
a very picturesque seaport town, and its cod fisheries are its 
staple produce. The Harbour is remarkably pretty and the 
entrance to it is said to resemble Balaclava very much. . . . 

On the same day the Duke of Newcastle wrote to the Queen : 

Ilis Royal Highness road the answers remarkably clearly and 
without apparent nervousness, and altogether performed his part 
with no greater amount of diffidence than was perfectly becoming 
and proper. His manners with the people were frank and 
fritodly without any mixture of assumed study to gain popularity 
hy over-civility. 

General Bruce’s testimony ran: 
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H.R.H. acquitted liimself admirably, and seems pleased witL. 
everything, himseK included. 

At the Prince’s own wish, he paused at Sydney Harbour, 
Capo Breton Island, on his way from Newfoundland to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, the next scheduled place of call (July 2G). Ho 
desired to inspect at Sydney Harbour more volunteers and to 
see for the first time an Indian camp. 

“ The Duhe ” (of Cambridge), he explained to his mother, 
“ is always very anxious that 1 should see the Volunteers on 
every occasion so as to give them as much encouragement as 
possible, because he says iJiat it is important that the inhabitants 
of the Colonies should understand that they must have soino 
troops for their own defence which hitherto tliey have becai 
very slow in comprehending. . . Of the Indian encampment 
he wrote ; “ They received us very civilly, and they wore 
more modified Indian costumes than those that are generally 
represented in pictures.” 

At Halifax (the capital of Nova Scotia), at Fredericton (the 
capital of New Brunswick), and at Charlottetown, tlie modest 
timber-built capital of Prince Edward Island, the popular 
enthusiasm grew, and although the accommodation was often 
rough, the Prince’s zest was unabated. The Duke of Newcastle 
and General Bruce continued to report that he fully entered into 
“ the spirit of the thiug.” He discovered a resemblairco between 
the river St. John, on which Fredericton lies, and the Thames. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where bis grandfather, 
the Duke of Kent, had spent much time nearly seventy years 
before, the Prince sought to gratify his mother by reporting 
to her traces of her father’s former residence. Near Halifax 
harbour, in Nova Scotia, he discovered ruins of a house called 
the Duke of Kent’s Lodge, once in the Duke’s occupation. 
“There is uothiug remainmg of it,” wrote the Prince to his 
mother, “ except a rotunda in which the band used to play. 
I send you a piece of sweet briar from there which I thought 
you might like to have.” 

Prince Edward Island again had an especial domestic claim 
to the Prince’s notice, for it was in honour of his grandfather, 
who was known as Prince Edward before ho assumed the title 
of Duke of Kent, that its present name had replaced in 1799 
its original name of St. John’s. At the same time as ho 
assimilated the past interests which attached to the new scenes 
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oI liis travel, the Prince kept in close touch with events ISGO 

at homo. At Fredericton a telegram reached him from his 
mother announcing the birth, on 24th July, of his first niece, 
his older sister’s first daughter and second child, Charlotte, 
afterwards Grand Duchess of Saxe-Moiningen. “ Your telegram 
reached mo,” ho informed his mother on 6th August, “in seven 
days, which is the quickest time ever known.” ^ 


It was not until Canada was reached that the tour acquired 
its full significance. On 11th August the Eero anchored for the 
night in Gas-|)6 Bay, at the mouth of the great St. Lawrence 
river. In the morning a Quebec steamer arrived with the 
Governor-General of the Canadas, Sir Edmund Head, and the 
loading mcmbor.s of the Canadian ministry on hoard. All 
spent the day on the Prince’s ship. Among the Canadian 
ministers whoso acquaintance the Prince now made were three 
men of notable aohiovemont in imperial history. There was 
the Premier, (Sir) George Etienne Gartior, an enlightened repre- 
seutabivo of the French Catholics in Lower Canada, with two 
colleagues of memorable ardour in tho cause of the Empire; 
(Sir) John Alexander Macdonald, joint-Premier and representative 
of tlie Protestants of Upper Canada, and (Sir) John Rose, Com¬ 
missioner of Public Works. To Rose was entrusted the super¬ 
intendence of the Prince’s Canadian programme, and with him 
the Prince was to form a lasting intimacy. 

On the 18th August the Eero anchored off Quebec, the capital 
of French (or Lower) Canada, and the Prince parted company 
with the man-of-war until he finally left the North American 
continent over two months later. With his state entry on 
21st August into Quebec, the imperial import of the Prince’s 
mission was made manifest. Tho old Parliament House there 
was fitted up for the Prince’s residence, and a guard of honour 
of one hundred men thenceforth formed his escort in the 
colony. 

Tho first aubmarino cablo botwoon England and Araorioa waa coinploted 
in tho aummor of 1868, and Quoan Violorla and Pioaidont Buolianan oxohangod 
tobgrapMo mossagoa of congratulation on 6th Auguat, but tho cable aooa ceaaod 
to work satlalootonly and waa not again in good order tiU 1801 j nor waa it 
pormonoutly in operation till 1860. 
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1800 The perennial jealousies between French and English seemed 
iEtnl. 18 moment to be exorcised by the Prince’s presence. The 

Duke of Newcastle was somewhat perturbed by the hoisting 
of the Union Jack and the French tricolour side by side on the 
towers of the Roman Catholic cathedral in Quebec, but Ihe 
Roman Catholic Archbishop, on the Duke’s representation, 
readily substituted for the national French flag that of St. 
George’s Gross. There was a warm greeting when the Prince 
visited the French Catholic imiversiLy at Laval. Writing to 
Lord Palmerston, the Duke declared that the only jicrceptiblo 
rivalries in Lower Canada were in displays of “ attachmcnl. 
to the Queen and the Prince as her representative.” ’ 

Durmg his five days in Quebec the Piince exercised lor the 
first time the sovereign’s function of conferring the honour of 
knighthood. The Speakers of the two chambers of the jirovincial 
legislature each received tliat distinction from his hand. Jle 
also found time for a visit to the Heights of Abraham and to 
the spot where General Wolfe fell, while he gave proof of his 
youthful exuberance by engaging in every one of the twenty- 
two dances at the Mayor’s ball. 

From Quebec the Prince went by a small steamer up the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal, there to perform the first of the two 
specially prescribed functions of his mission. Amid imposing 
formalities, he drove the last rivet into the centre of the Victoria 
Bridge which, two miles long, spanned the St. Lawrence. There¬ 
by he associated himself with one of the mightiest engineering 
feats in the two hemispheres. The strenuous Montreal pro¬ 
gramme included the opening of an Industrial Exliibitioii; 
attendance at a concert where the Prince first heard Milo. Patti, 
the great prima-donna; and a passage on a raft down the rapiils 
of the great river. 

There were, too, at Montreal fresh personal introductions 
which proved congenial. Tlie Prince was the guest of his official 
guide, (Sir) John Rose, at his home m the city, and he enjoyed the 
society of the family. His eager interest in the Crimean War 
was stimulated by meeting Sir Fenwick Fenwick-Williams, tlio 
hero of Kars, who was now Commander-m-Chief of the Canadian 
forces. Furthermore, bis suite was increased by throe men 
who gave it a new attraction. Lord Lyons, the oasy-mannered 
^ Maxtmeau’s Life of NewcasUe, p. 204. 
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Britiali ininiator at WaHhingtou, joined the party in readiness 
for Lire visit to America, wkile two youths of the Prince’s own 
age, who had just come out from England—Lord Hinchiugbrooke, 
one of tlio Eton company at Windsor, and Charles Gleoj^e Eliot, 
youngest son of the Earl of St. Germans—^became, to the Prince’s 
satisfaction, additional travelling companions, and qualified the 
middle-aged tone of the party. 

From Montreal the Prince proceeded to Ottawa to fulfil the 
second specific purpose of his journey—^tho laying of the corner¬ 
stone of the projected Parliament House of the two provinces 
of the united colony. Ottawa, then an embryonic hamlet, had 
been ijn])roviNed in 1858 to form the capital city of the two 
Canadas, Lower and Upper. A building for the new legislature 
had been pLantied on an elaborate Gothic design, and the Prince 
laid tile corner-stone on 1st September J860. Thereby colonial 
unity was syinbolioally consummated.^ 

V 

The Princo’s proscribed route on leaving Ottawa lay by 
river, lake, rail, and roughly laid road through the cities and 
regions of Upper Canada. There the strength of Orange and 
auti-CiithoIic feeling furnished, for a time, a disturbing element. 
A peacofiil entry into the ])rovinoe proved somewhat delusive. 
Passing up tlio St. Lawrence river into Lake Ontario, the 
l^rinco was dazzled, on the night of 3rd-4th Soptemher, by the 
brilliant illumination of the first town of Upper Canada to be 
visited—Srockvillc, on the loft bank of the river. But before 
the Prince reached the next and more important town on the 
lake slioro, Kuigston, the sectarian storm broke. Orangemen, 
whoso chief Canadian centres were Kingston and Toronto, had 
bitterly resented the enthusiastic reception of the Prince by 
their traditional rivals, the French Catholics of Lower Canada. 
While in tlrat province the Prince had been careful to treat both 

T]io fabrio of tho oomplolod building, save the library and Senate House, 
was doslroyod by lire on 3rd Vobruai'y IBIO. Tn tho following Soptombor the 
Duko of Connaught, King Edward’s bruthor, then Oovornor-Gonerai of Canada, 
laid the foundation stone of o now building—tho comor-stono which ICing 
Edward had laid in 1800 being used again. In 1910 tho Prince of Woles, 
King Edward’s grandson, loid tho foundation stone of a now tower for tho 
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parties witli scrupulous impartiality. At St. Jolin’s, Newfound¬ 
land, lie Fad visited tlie Roman Catholic Chapel immediately 
after the Protestant Cathedral, and in all parts of Lower Canada 
ho had shown equal consideration for each of the rival creeds. 
But such correctness of attitude made no appeal to the fanatical 
Orangemen of Kingston, who resolved to welcome the Prince 
as the heir of King William III., their patron saint, and to flaunt 
their sectarian flags and emblems in his face. The Orange 
lodges had erected in the Prince’s honour triumphal arches 
which were lavishly decorated with orange colours and portraits 
of King Wdliam III., and bands of men wearing orange 
badges thronged the streets. The Duke of Newcastle, on learn¬ 
ing of the situation, promptly announced that the Prince could 
countenance no sectarian demonstration. But the Kingston 
Orangemen scorned the Duke’s remonstrance, and the Duke 
thereupon directed the Prince’s steamer to pass the town without 
landing. As the vessel went by, the bands of the impenitent 
sectarians played, in the Prince’s hearing, on the quayside 
such provocative airs as “ Boyne Water ” and “ Croppies lie 
doum.” Vain protests against Orange obduracy came from 
the more tolerant inhabitants. The einbarrassmoiit was the 
greater owing to the fact that the Canadian Minister, Mr. J. A. 
Macdonald, who was accompanying the Prince, represented 
Kingston in the Canadian Parliament. But the Duke turned 
a deaf ear to Mr. Macdonald’s appeal to restore King,ston to 
the Prince’s itinerary, and some bitter words fell from tlie li])s 
of Mr, Macdonald and his personal supporters.^ 

Wiser counsels happily prevailed at Toronto, the capital city 
of Upper Canada, where the Prince spent a successful week at 
Government House. The Orangemen’s threatened displays of 
factious zeal were dropped at the Duke of Newcastle’s entreaty— 
at least while the Prince was in the city. The concordat was only 
imperilled at one point. A transparency of King William lll.’s 
passage of the Boyne was suSered to decorate a triumphal arch 
in spite of a previous promise to substitute for it a portrait of the 
Prince. The Duke of Newcastle marked his disapproval of the 
breach of faith by cancelling the invitation of the Mayor and 
Corporation to the Prince’s levee. An apology from tho Mayor 
happily restored the harmony, which was completely re-established 

^ Life of Nemaaile, p. 394; Pope’s Goireapondence of J. A. Macdonald, p. 8. 
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by the arrival in. Toronto o£ a deputation Irom Kingston, to ask 
and to receive pardon for what had happened there. 

The oflioial part of the Prince’s Canadian tour was reckoned 
to end at Toronto (on September 12). It was in conditions of 
greater freedom that he saw something more of Canadian scenery 
and of urban life, before he passed into the United States. But 
nowhere in Canada was there any slackening of pubho interest 
in his movomont, nor was he suffered to escape the burden of 
public functions. 

The Canadian Grand Trunk Railway, whose starting-point 
was Quebec, carried the Prince from Toronto westwards to the 
rising town of London, and thence to the farthest point which the 
railway had yet reached—Sarnia, a hamlet of the backwoods on 
the banks of another of the great Canadian lakes, Lake Huron. 
Retracing lus steps, ho next lodged for three days in a cottage 
whidi the owner lent liini in the village of Chippewa near Niagara 
Falla. Tliere ho sought to explore, free from ceremony, the 
impressive scene. But privacy was even there denied him. The 
Falls wore ilhiminatcd in hia honour, and a strildng if irrele¬ 
vant acrobatic performance was provided to enhance their im- 
prossivonoss. A few days before, Blondin, the daring French 
acrobat, startled the world by crossing the Falls from the Canadian 
to tlie American shore on a tight-rope with a man on his back. 
By way of celebrating the Prince’s visit, Blondin repeated his 
exploit in his presence, now wheeling a barrow across the rapids 
and returning on stilts. The Prince, who witnessed Blondin’s 
performance from the suspension bridge, foxuid it somewhat 
nerve-racking. But on the safe completion of his feat the 
acrobat approached the Prince with an ofier bo wheel him in the 
barrow across the rope into American territory. The Prince was 
sportively inolined to accept the proposal, but his companions 
intervened with a stern proliibition.^ 

Near the Falls, on the heights of Queenstown, was the battle- 
held where the British fought and defeated the Americans in the 
war of 1812. There the Prince performed a last public ceremony 
of historic interest on Canadian soil. He laid the crowning atone 
on the great raoimmont erected on the heights to the memory of 

^ (J£. Liord SuDiold’a My M&morioa, p, 87; Lord Sandwich’s Memoirs, p. 44. 
lilondin arrived in England soon afterwards, and startlod the English pubBo by 
his performanoos on tho tight-rope at the Crystal Ealooo on the 12th Jnne 1861. 
His expIcHts wore often lepoaled at the same place in later years. 
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Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, the British, commander who had 
fallen in the conflict. Brock’s memory was still venerated in 
Upper Canada,^ and the attendance at the ceremony of a few 
survivors of liis army stimulated patriotic sentiment. 

Throughout the tour, alike in Canada and in the adjoining 
settlements, the Prince’s boyish curiosity had been deeply 
stirred by the native Indiana, who crowded about liim whenever 
they had the opportunity. As in the early days of his tour at 
Cape Breton, Halifax, and Fredericton, so at Montreal, Toronto, 
in the rough country at Sarnia, and at Niagara, representatives of 
the chief tribes offered him greeting and invited him to their 
encampments. His geniality easily won the Indians’ goodwill. 
At Sarnia, Indian chiefs who welcomed the Prince belonged to 
the famous tribe of the Chippewas, and he distribjited lunaiig 
them silver medals which had been originally cast some sixty 
years before to reward the military services of the Indians in the 
American War of Independence. The Prince’s kindly recc 7 >tion 
of one of his Indian admirers had an interesting sequel. At 
Toronto a young chief of the Mohawk tribe, “ with a large ring in 
his nose and painted,” pressed himself on his notice and rciTitro- 
duced himself later at Niagara. He said his name was Oron-hya- 
tekha, which he translated into English as “ Burning Cloud.” 

“ Burning Cloud ” and the Prince made an excellent impression 
on one another. Three years afterwards the Indian came un¬ 
invited to Oxford, clad in moccasins and deerhide, and, calling 
upon Dr. Acland, whom he had met with the Prince in Canada, 
offered to become a student in the University. Dr. Acland was 
sympathetic, and sent the news to the Prince, who, greatly 
amused, followed “ Burning Cloud’s ” Oxford fortunes with 
eager curiosity. “ I have no doubt,” the Prince wrote on hearing 
of his arrival in Oxford (March 27,1862), “ that you will see to 
his education being properly attended to during liis stay in the 
University, and that he will get a " Second Class ” and end by 
being made a D.C.L.” Subsequently the Prince learned that 
“ Burning Cloud ” had " not turned out well.” ..." I am not 
surprised to hoar it,” he added. However, the Indian’s Oxford 
career came to a better end than the Prince anticipated.® 

1 An earlier monument had been blown up by on Amorioau Irmlinian in 
1840. 

® Acland raised funds on “ Burning Cloud’s" behalf and boourod liim 
admission as a student to St. Edmund Hull. Thouffh ho loft Oxford wll.Iiout 
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It was at the town ol Hamilton, whither the Prince travelled 
Irom Niagara, that the Prince bade farewell to the Canadian 
people. Thousands of farmers were assembled there at the 
annual Agricvdtural Exhibition of Upper Canada, and in reply to 
the Agricultiwal Aasociation’s address the Prince read the last 
of that long series of speeches from the Duke of Newcastle’s pen, 
in which throughout the tour he had iterated congiatulations on 
the colonists’ devotion to the mother-country despite differences 
of race and rohgiou, and his personal intention of reporting to 
his mother the displays which he had witnessed of loyalty to 
tJio Throne. 

Prom Hamilton, the Prince passed to the small town of Windsor 
on the Canadian frontier of the United States. There he was met 
by the Governor-General, Sir Edmund Head, and the members 
of the Canadian government, including Sir George Cartier, 
the Prime Minister, and (Sir) John Macdonald, who bade him 
God-speed on his departure from the colony. 

VI 

On the afternoon of 20th September the Prince crossed from 
Windsor the Detroit Eivor and first set foot on the soil of the 
American Eopuhlic in the flourishing town of Detroit. The Duke 
of Nowcostle, General Bruce, and the rest of the Canadian suite 
continued with the Prince to the end of the tour. But Lord 
Lyons, British minister at Washington, who had joined the party 
at Montreal, took, at Detroit, ooniiol of the Prince’s movements, 
and beoamo his insopotahlo companion until he left for home. In 
the United Slates the Prince nominally travelled in a private 
capacity; yet the spontaneous enthusiasm of the American 
people rendered the Prince’s journey through America as 
triumphal a progress as through Canada. Some American news¬ 
papers warned their readers that in a ropublio only flunkeys paid 
honours to royalty, but such remonstrance had no efleot on the 


a Oogico, lio prepared a gramniar of tho Mobawt tonguo for ProfosBor Max 
Miillor. On his rotnm to Canada ho obtained a q.iiaIifioation for the praotice 
of modioinn, and booamo laodioal attondant in tho hadiarn Bosorves and head 
of tho Order of Canadian Porostors. On the bvBincss of tho Poreators he sevepal 
timos roviaitod lihiglaad, on. ono oooasion bringing with him his wife anddanghtor, 
wliom ho took to Oxford to introduoe to Dx. Aoland. Of. AUay’s Sir JS. IP. 
A< hnd, p. 285 note, and a letter from Aoland to the Prince, lOth June 1802. 
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stow ol poi>iilar feeling. The curiosity about royalty wliich de¬ 
mocracy proverbially cherishes undoubtedly swelled tlie immense 
crowds which gathered wherever it was known that the Prince 
could be seen. Certainly there was no note of obsequiousness or 
o£ sycophancy in the popular greetings which occasionally dis¬ 
concerted the Prince’s suite by their colloquial familiarity. But 
pessimists at homo who had foretold coolness or insult were 
confuted, and the few Irish-Amoricans who murmured protests 
never raised their voices loud enough to disturb the general 
harmony. The Prince’s case and charm of demeanour contri¬ 
buted largely to the favourable result. His geniality touched the 
subconscious sense of filial attachment to the mother-country 
which, despite all political rancours and dissensions, is rooted 
somewhere in the hearts of the majority of Americans of British 
descent. A critical electoral campaign, which resulted in the 
return of Abraham Lincoln as President, was in progress at the 
time. The electoral excitement stimulated the Prince’s ])olitical 
instincts without reducing the popular intercut in him or in 
his wanderings. Senator Charles Sumner, who watched the 
tour with observant eyes while he was immersed in electoral 
activities, declared that “ it seemed as if a young heir long absent 
was returning to take possession.” ^ " The whole land,” wrote 
Eanny Kemble, the aotre®, who was residing in America, “ was 
alive with excitement and interest.” ® 

From Detroit the Prince’s path lay through the rising cities of 
the Middle West. Thence he passed to the older and more 
settled communities of the east coast. Ho travelled in a dircctoj'’,s 
oar on special trains, and at every station, whether or no his train 
stopped, crowds collected. At Chicago, a new town of 50,000 
inhabitants—^the first stopping-place after Detroit—^tho Mayor, 
John Wentworth, manfully kept in check obtrusive curiosity 
while he conducted the Prince about the thronged city. On 
leaving Chicago, two days were spent in the country at the village 
of Dwight in the state of Illinois, where the Prince had two days’ 
prairie shooting, the game being prairie chicken, quail, and crane. 
Thence he proceeded to St. Louis—^his farthest western point. 
The annnal lair had brought to the town tens of thousands from 

r MS. letter at 'Wmdflor from Charles Sumner to John Evelyn Denison, 
Speaker of the House of Commons (Boston, 23rd October 1800). 

* Eanny Kemble, fwrlher JBecords, H, 227. 
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the neighbouring country.^ At the fair the Prince spent three 
and a half hours at a stretch watching trotting matches. 

The long joiurneya across the plains weire often wearisome. 
From Cincinnati the Prince reached Pittsburg after what he 
described as “ a long and fatiguing railway journey devoid of any 
interest." But the intense warmth of the reception at Pittsburg 
proved a compensation, Next day the party crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains to Harrisburg, the capital of the state of Pennsylvania 
—a place of greater historic interest than any yet visited. The 
governor of the state conducted the Prince over the public 
buildings and “ finished by asking him to sit in the chair in which 
Hancock had signed the Declaration of Independence.” The 
Prince readily complied, and the governor acknowledged the 
visitor’s complaisance with a few words in praise of England. 

The cliicf episode of the American tour immediately followed. 
By way of Baltimore, whore "Washington’s monument recalled 
to the Prince’s mind the Duke of York’s column in London, he 
arrived at the capital city of Waslungton (October 3). Together 
with the Duke of Newcastle, Lord St. Germans, and Dr. Acland, 
ho was President Buchanan’s private guest at the Wliite House. 
The rest of the party was entertained hy Lord Lyons at the 
British Legation. Of liis first two days at Washington the Prince 
wrote to his mother, with a somewhat critical glance at certain 
conditions at homo: 

The President and (his niece) Miss Lane received us very 
kindly on arriving, and I did not fail to give the messages which 
you desired. There was a largo dinner at 6.30 at which all the 
Ministers and their wives, and some others were invited. The 
President was looking very well, but has grown much stouter. 
I idiought Miss Lano a particularly nice person, and very pretty. 
Tho President’s house is a very nice one, and the rooms are really 
very fine, and comfortably furnished. Washington is a fine 
looking town and contains some striking buildings. The finest 
is the Capitol, in which tho Congress sits, and we visited it the 
day after o;ir arrival. I shall bring home some drawings of it 
which will give you a much better idea of it than if I explained 

^ Mr, Winston ChurohiU, tho Atnorioon novelist, in TAe Crisis (1901), a talo 
of tho Amorioan Civil War, gives a spirited desoription of the Prince’s visit to 
the St. lionis Pair in ohaptor xi. (“ ilow a Pnnoe oame ”). " There is one Pair," 

the uovolist writes, “ which old Louisans still dolight to recoil—^that of the 
autumn of 1800 . . . when ilis Uoyal Highness oame to St Louis and behold 
100,000 poopio at tho Fair.” 
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18 GO HOW. We visited also tlie same day the Patent Office wJiioli 
, — is the same thing very nearly as the United Service Museum in 
Atat,. 18 £oji,jon, and contains models of different inventions. All tLe 
Public Offices are in the same building, and we might easily take 
some hints for our own buildings which are so very bad. 

Friday 6th October, the third day of the Prince’s visit 
to the Winte House, was devoted to a ceremony of historic 
significance. The Prince, with President Buchanan and Miss 
Lane, went in an American Eovcnue cutter down the river 
Potomac to Mount Vernon, the former residence of Washington 
while first President of the United States. The excursion proved 
both memorable and picturesque. After thoroughly exploring 
the house, which struck him as unworthily dilapidated, the 
Prince visited the hero’s tomb hard by. Near the tomb, at 
the President’s request, he planted a chestnut tree. Very im¬ 
pressive was the scene in which the tall and venerable President 
(of sixty-nine) and the youthful, short, slender Prince (of nine¬ 
teen) played, bareheaded, the chief parts. 

The Prince described his experiences at Mount Vernon with 
his wonted simplicity in a letter to the Queen: 

Mount Vernon is a much revered spot by the Americans, ns 
the House in which General Washington lived and also died 
stands there. The visit therefore was a very intorosting one; 
the house itself is unfortunately in very bad repair, and is 
rapidly faffing into decay; we saw all the different rooms and 
the one in which Washington died. Wo also visited his grave, 
which is a short distance from the house, and by the wish of 
the President I planted a Chestnut near it. 

More exuberant descriptions of the episode came from other 
pens. " The visit of the Prince,” wrote the President the day a ttor 
(October 6) to Queen Victoria, “ to the tomb of Washingtou, 
and the simple but solemn ceremonies at this consecrated spot 
win become a historical event and cannot fail to exert a happy 
influence on the Mndied peoples of the two countries,” The 
Queen promptly took up the parable. “ The interesting and 
touching scene,” she replied, “ at the grave of General Washington 
may be fitly taken as the type of our present feelings and I 
trust of our future relations.” When the news spread on the 
American continent, this tribute of the grandson of George Ill, 
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to Washington’s memory was greeted with a loud outburst of 
applause, which found an echo in England.^ 

The three days’ stay at the White House passed offi without 
a hitch. Tho Prince regretted the puritanic rules of house¬ 
keeping which forbade dancing at the White House “ even on 
the carpet,” But the President adapted his somewhat conven¬ 
tional habits, as far as his temperament allowed, to making 
the Prince at homo, and he exprraaed himself to General Bruce 
as “ quite (iolightod with the result.” “ In our domestic circle 
he won all hearts,” wrote the President to the Queen; “ his 
free and ingenuous intercourse with myself evinced both a kind 
heart and a good understanding.” In bidding farewell to his 
host and hostess of the White House the Prince gave them 
portraits of his parents, which Miss Lane treated as her personal 
property until President Lincoln, her uncle’s successor, claimed 
them as official heirlooms. 


VII 

Prom Washington the Prince went south to Bichmond, 
Virginia, a main bulwark of slavery, where he noted that 
" every fourth person one meets is black.” Thence he passed 
north to Pliiladolphia, which struck him as “ the prettiest town 
1 have seen in tho United States.” At Philadelphia he oamo 
to close quarters with the ponding electoral campaign in which 
the prolonged controversy over slavery was coming to a head. 
The result of the election of a governor of the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania was declared on the night of his arrival. The election 
was a critical one in current political history. The triumphal 
return, by a 32,000 majority, of the Bepublioan anti-slavery 
candidate, Andrew Curtin, removed wellnigh the last remaining 
doubts as to the outcome of Abraham Lincoln’s contest for 
the Presidency,® The Prince walked about the streets of 
Philadelphia on the eventful night, and watched bonfires and 
torchlight processions which made the night “ very lively.” 

1 “ Tho Ptiiioo of Wales at tho Tomb of Washiugtoa ” was the subjoot sot 
for Iho JSnglish poom ot Oomhridgo Uiuvoisity next year. The prize was won 
by hhodono W. I£. Myoxs, afterwards well known as poet and oritdo. Tho 
puoin, altliough omitted “ by request of the author ” from tho oollootion (1894) 
of ISuglish prize poems at Cambridge (18S9-93), was inoluded in tho writer’s 
Oolkeled Poms, edited by his widow (1021). 

” J ir. Rhodes, Btstory of the Untied States, it 497-8. 
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Charlob Sumner wrote how he rejoiced that the rrmco bliould see 
“ sonaetJiing of the movement caused by Demos.” 

Of his further doings at Philadelphia the Prince wrote in 
his usual vein to his mother : 

“We visited the Penitentiary, which is one oi the largc.st 
prisons in America, that contains about 800 prisoners.^ We 
went all over it and I went into one of the cells and visited an 
unfortimato judge, who for forgery is condemned to inibon for 
twenty years, and only eighteen months of his imprisonment 
have as yet elapsed ; the system of solitary confinement is carried 
on there, and has been found very efficient. After having visited 
a lunatic asylum, where we only remained a very short time, we 
drove a short distance outside the town to sec some horse races 
in the afternoon.” The Prince found the racing “ not jjartieulaily 
good, the course instead of being of turf was covered with sniid 
or gravel, otherwise it resembled an English racecourse very 
much.” 

At Philadelphia Opera House, which lie likened to the 
familiar Princess’s Theatre in London, he saw the opera Martha, 
and for a second time in his tour heard Milo. Patti, who was 
now first introduced to him, “ Mademoiselle Patti,” ho wrolc 
to his mother, in tones which sound rather subdued in view 
of her subsequent triumphs and his coming admiration of her 
powers, “ was the prima donna, and she performed her part very 
well. Her voice, though not strong, is a very pretty one.” 

There succeeded a thrilling three days in Now York, whore 
the popular acclamation reached its climax. Travelling partly 
by rail and partly by boat, he landed at the Emigrants’ 
Wharf, and was immersed in pubhc activities before going to 
his hotel. 

“ We were received,” he wrote, “ by the Mayor (Mr. Fernando 
Wood) on landing, and then went into a house and put on our 
unKorms for a review (of the militia).” COOO men, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, were drawn up “near the Emigrants’ 
Wharf in a very small space. General Sandford commanded 
the troops, and after we had ridden down the different lines wo 
got into our carriages and drove at a foot’s pace to the City I loll 
whore we got out and the troops marched past before us. 1 
thought that they were a very fine body, and the 7th 'Rogimont 
looked as well as our Guards.” 

1 Tho oivio authoritioa of Philadelphia took prido in rooont lolorms of Urn 
city prison. 
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An ilio IViiico’s procession slowly passed to Ids liotel, lie was 
astoiuslied by tlie density of tlie crowds. 

The people cheered and waved flags, etc., most enthusiastic¬ 
ally. I think it is by far the finest reception we have had, and 
shows that the feeling between the two countries could not be 
better. J never dreamt that we shoidd be received as we were. 
During the latter part of the procession it became dark, wldch 
was a great pity. I believe that there were 300,000 people in 
the streets, which was wonderful. After arriving at our Hotel 
we were very glad to get our dinner and go to bed, as we had had 
a very tiring day. 
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The Duke of Newcastle in a letter to Queen Victoria cor¬ 
roborated in more emphatic language the Prince’s testimony : 


He certainly [the Duke wrote in the third person] never 
ventured ip hope for anything approaching such a scene as 
probably was never witnessed Before—^the enthusiasm of much 
more than half a million of people worked up almost to madness 
and yet self-re&trained within the bounds of the most perfect 
courtesy, by the passage through their streets of a foreign Prince 
not coming to celebrate a new-born Alliance or to share in the 
glories of a joint campaign, but solely as a private visitor and as 
cxhibithig indirectly only the friendly feelings of the country to 
which ho bolongs. 

Before the rrinoo left New York, a popular man of letters, 
writing under the name of “ John Downing,” humorously de¬ 
clared ; " He may consider himself a lucky lad if he escape a 
nomination for President before he teaches hia homeward-bound 
Fleet.” 

The public entertainment at New York, which was longer 
remembered in America than any other of the civic functions ' 
arranged in the Prince’s honour, was a great ball in the Academy 
of Music on East Fourteenth Street on 12th October. It 
admittedly served its purpose as a “national demonstration 
of regard and affection,” but it was not, as the Duke of Newcastle 
put it, “well managed.” “The Prince” (aocoiding to the 
Duke) “ was somewhat persecuted by attentions not in strict 
accordance with good breeding.” The Prince’s own description 
to the Queen of the entertainment ran quaintly thus : 

The groat baU took place, but it was not successful. 3000 
people wore invited and 6000 came, wluoh of course was not an 
improvement, the ball-room being the Academy of Music, which 
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I860 did uot hold even 3000 people comfoTlahly. Wo nvrivcd at 
~ 10 o’clock, and before the dancing had begun a great i)art ol 

/ Uat. lt> hours to set it right, so tJmt 

dancing did not begin tmtA 12 o’clock, and tho carowd Avaa so 
great tliat it was very difi&cult to move, but in spite of these 
disasters I must say it was a very pretty sight.^ 

Next day the Prince wont out to West Point Academy, 
“the Sandhurst of the United States,” with General Scott, the 
veteran commander-in-chief of the United States. The old 
general, who told Lord Lyons that he was “ enchanted ” with 
the royal visitor, brought home to tho Prince the change in Anglo- 
American relations, to which he and the general were both making 
contribution. The American general had been taken prisoner 
by the British in the war of 1812 at that very battle ol Queens¬ 
town where there fell the British general, Brook, to whoso 
memory the Prince had unveiled a monument before loavhig 
Canada. Of a torchlight procession of tho same evening tlio 
Prince wrote to his mother that it “ was a beautiful sight, aud 
the firemen who hold the torches were 6000 in number.” On 
Sunday morning the crowds on Broadway somewhat inoom- 
moded him on his way to Trinity Church, where, for the first 
time since 1776, a prayer was offered for the English royal family. 
In the warmth of New York’s welcome, the Duke of Newcastle 
saw (ho informed Lord Palmerston) conclusive proof that tho 
era of coldness had ended in the relations of tho United States 
with England. 

The American tour closed with a visit to Boston, where tho 
Prince stayed at the Revere Hotel. All the luminaries of tho 
place joined in paying him honour. Charles Sumner, despite 
the calls of the presidential campaign, was assiduous in personal 
attentions. The writers, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, showed no smaller zeal, while the poet Tjong- 
fellow, who wrote that the Prince “ looked remarkably well on 
horseback,” accompanied him to the customary ball.® Years 

_ 1 Memories of tho ball are still oherished in Now York. When tho present 
Prince of Wales visited that city in November 1019, the proprietor of tlio 
Academy of Music gave a reception there to tho Prince, at which were present 
all survivors of the company which had assembled in tho same place, nearly 
sixty years before, in honour of the Prince’s grandfather. The hall of tho 
Academy was decorated in preoisoly the same way as on the earlier oeoaaion 
(77i6 Tirafta, December 2,1919}, 

* Mr. B. L. Pieroo’s Memorials und Lettere of CJuulea Snmner, iii. 620 j 
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afterwards, in 1878, the Prince marked Ms appreciation of Long¬ 
fellow’s sliare in the Boston welcome by acting as Ckaiman 
of the Coramittoo which placed a memorial to the poet’s memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 

With Charles Sumner and others the Prince drove from 
Boston to the neighboming town of Cambridge and attended 
a reception at Harvard University. Another day was spent 
at Bunker’s Hill, the scene of the P37n]uc victory of the 
British troops in 1775. 


Vlll 

Tlve American tour was now at its end. A rapid journey from 
Boston brought the Prince to Portland, Maine, where H.M.S. Hero 
was in readiness for the homeward voyage (October 20). Charles 
Simmer and several of the Prince’s companions in Boston 
travelled with him to the Portland Pier, and Sumner described 
him at their leave-taking as “ in good health and unwearied by 
all the processions and hospitalities.” Members of the Canadian 
government arrived before the vessel sailed and offered their 
final benediction on shipboard. The governor of the State of 
Maine (in which Portland is situated) was present with them, and 
the Prince good-humouredly bantered him on the rigorous virtue 
of his State, wliioh long anticipated the rest of the United States 
in i>rohibiting the consumption of alcohol. When taking leave 
of the governor on the deck of the Hero, the Prince laughingly 
thought to pose him with the query: ** Will you take a little wine, 
or is the Maine law in force here ? ” The governor, equal to the 
occasion, replied, ” I am out of my jurisdiction and will take the 
consequences.” 

The Hero’s voyage homo was long and tedious, and was not 
without its perils. Contrary winds and fog caused wearisome 
delay, and as many as twenty-six days passed before the Eero 
sighted Plymouth on the 16th hfovemher I860. Amid a boister¬ 
ous gale the Prince’s nineteenth birthday (November 9) was 
celebrated in mid-Atlantic. The absence of news caused the 

Samuel Longfellow’s Lt/e o/ H. Tf. Longfellow, 1886, ii. 367, At dinner at 
Chailos Noilon’a (Ootobor 18) Longfellow mot Qonorat Brueo and Dr. Aoland. 
Ho found tliem “ veiy pleasant/ gontlemon both—Dr. Aoland with a, rother 
Xionsivo, molaneholy face and on agreeable sniilo, the General with his giey 
nioustaolio, very urbane, and fdll of oonversation.” The Duke of Newcastle, 
whom the poet also mot, ho dosoriboB as " very hearty and ooidial,” 
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Queen and her people mucli anxiety, and the cntliusiasm of tlic 
crowds which welcomed the Prince’s debarkation at i’lynioutli 
bore witness to the public relief at the safe termination of i.hc 
expedition. The Prince lost no time in rejoining his parents at 
Windsor, after a separation of more than four months. 

IX 

“The tremendous tour,’’ as King Leopold called it, must 
be regarded alike as a notable landmark in the Prince’s career 
and an episode of influence both on his character and on current 
history. The Prince had responded to the calls of public life with 
an alacrity surprising in one so young. Ills genial accessibility 
everywhere created the most favourable impression. The young 
visitor’s “ land and gentle demeanour,” wrote (Sir) John Rose, 
the Canadian minister, to General Bruce, taught “the mass 
of the people ” no longer to regard royalty as “ the stern and 
unapproachable thin g they were accustomed to consider it.” 
“ He has passed,” wrote President Buchanan to the Queen 
(October 6,1860), “through a trying ordeal for a person of his 
years, and his conduct throughout has been such as becomes his 
age and station. Dignified, frank, and affable, he has conciliated, 
wherever he has been, the Idndness and respect of a sensitive and 
discriminating people.” ^ 

The Prince’s character conspicuously benefited by the experi¬ 
ence, which prefigured much that was to follow in his career. 
Both the Duke of Newcastle and General Bruce acknowledged 
“ the development of mind and habit of thought.” The Prince’s 
governor was, as usual, unsparing of criticism in his detailed 
reports to the Prince Consort. General Bruce regretted that his 
charge did not shine in conversation, and that a growing sense of 
his own importance was stimulating a longing for indopendenco of 
control. But the governor admitted that the Prince “ always 
succeeded in representation and while in movement.” At any 
rate there could be no question of the quickening effect of the 

^ Lord Lyons, in a lottor to Lord John Itnsscll (Ooiobor 20, 1S6U), on lUo 
Amorioon part of tho tour, boro similar, but perliaps more oonvontional, 
testimony to “ the patience and good-humour with which His Eoyal niglmoss 
bore what was fatiguing and irksome; and to tho judgement and (if I may use 
tho expression) tact with which ho maintained his dignity without giving 
offence to a susceptible people mmoquaintod with tho forms of lospoot observed 
towards royal personages.” 
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lour months’ j ourncy on the Prince’s sense ol camaraderie. Well- 
nigh all his travelling companions stirred in him personal afEection, 
and as death in the coming years thinned the little band, the 
Prince, in his private correspondence, noted in pathetic language 
each shrinkage ol the circle whose every member embodied 
pleasant memories. Nor was he scant in sympathy with the 
officers of the /Zero, the ship on. which he crossed and recrossed 
the Atlantic. Several of these he many times recommended 
subsequently to the Admiralty for promotion. The frequent 
failures of such cfEorts he sorrowfully assigned to incurable “ red- 
lapoism.” 

In estimating the political influence of the tour one has 
to make allowance for the habitual tendency of contemporary 
opinion to exaggerate the importance of the public migrations of 
royalty. At the same time, one should be cautious in adopting 
the Whig doctrine which, deprecating ail prominent association 
of royalty with political allairs, invariably discountenances the 
view that a sovereign or his heir may be an effective political 
missionary. The Foreign Secretary, Lord John Russell, spoke 
for the Whigs alone when he estimated the political value of the 
Prince’s tour in these grudging terms : 

The toixrs of great personages seldom have more than a 
transient eflect; they form no real and solid relation of friend- 
sliip between nations, though if undertaken at a fortunate 
moment they servo to bring out imd demonstrate a friendship 
already existing. The visit of the Prince of Wales was thus 
fortunately well timed. ^ 

There is abundant evidence which materially qualifies Lord John’s 
disparaging verdict. The inadequacy, at any rate in the Prince’s 
case, of the accepted Whig outlook on royal missions, is amply 
confirmed by many of his later toius abroad, which bear affinity 
to his travel through Canada and America. 

There was much more than conventional phraseology in the 
private estimates of the political effects of the Prince’s expedi¬ 
tion which the Duke of Newcastle sent home during the tour to 
tlio Queen and to Lord Palmerston, or in the public declarations 
which, on the Prince’s return, issued from the lips of both 
Queen Victoria and President Buchanan. 

The Duke, in a report to the Queen on the Prince’s 

‘ Nowlon, Lifa of Lord Lyorti, i. 117. 
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ilcpaihirn from Ciinatln, credited the visit with such political 
henofils a'l these: 

The attachment to the Crown of England has boon greatly 
ocTucuted, and other Nations will have learnt how useless it will 
be in case o£ war either to tamper with the allegiance ol tlie 
North American Provinces or to invade their shores. A higher 
tone annmgat the Public Men of all these Colonies is a groat want, 
but there is much in the Population of all Classes to admire and 
for a good Government to work upon, and the very knowledge 
that the acts of all will henceforth be more watched in England, 
because more attention has been drawn to the Country, will do 
great good. 

In writing to Lord Palmerston the Duke laid equal stress on 
the awakening in the United States of a fellow-looling with 
England with which he knew nothing to compare since the 
Republic came into being. 

When the Prince was safe at home again, President Buchanan 
introduced into his next message to Congress (December 3,1800) 
a forecast, which went uncriticised, of the “ consequences ” of the 
Prince’s visit. “The recent visit,” said the President, “ofthePrinco 
of Wales in a private character to the people of this country, has 
proved to he a most auspicious event. In its consoquoncos, it 
cannot fail to increase the kindred and kindly feelings which, 1 
trust, may ever actuate the Government and people of both 
countries in their political and social intercourse with each other.” 
The Queen, in her speech at the opening of a new session of 
Parliament on 5th Eebruary 1861, spoke no less confidently on 
both the American and the Canadian issues: 

The interest (she said) which I take in the well-being of the 
people of the United States cannot but be increased by the kind 
and cordial reception given by them to the Prince of Wales 
during his recent visit to the continent of America. 

I am glad to take this opportunity of expressing my warm 
appreciation of the loyalty and attachment to my person and 
throne manifested by my Canadian and other North American 
subjects on the occasion of the residence of the Prince of Wales 
among them. 

The full force of the impetus which the growth of imperial 
sentiment received was perhaps only exemplified at a subsequent 
period of the Queen’s reign. But the beneficial influence of the 
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Princo’fi visit to tke United States on. Anglo-Ampi'ican. relations 
received practical illustration very soon after the event. 

Witliin five months of the Prince’s departure from American, 
shores there broke out the Civil War between the North 
and the South, which created between the governments of 
Washington and London a new and critical tension. English 
feeling in influential quarters inclined towards the South. 
Pears were soon entertained by the Pederal government 
(of the North) that Great Britain, with other European powers, 
designed active support for the Confederate forces (of the 
South). When war with the North looked inevitable, vivid 
memories of the Prince’s visit evoked efficient guarantees of peace. 

Three incidents may be recalled. In the first place, the 
American historian and diplomatist, Motley, whom the Prince had 
mot at Romo, was directed by the Federal government to spend 
the autumn of 1861 in England on his way to Vienna, where he 
had been appointed American minister. Ilis instructions were 
to observe and report on the tendencies of English public opinion, 
and if possible to give it a diceotion favourable to the North. In 
September 1861 Motley visited the Foreign Secretary, Lord John 
(lately become Earl) Russell, who was staying near Bahnoial as 
Minister in attendance on the Queen. The Prince Consort 
invited him to an audience with the Queen.^ Gratitude to the 
North for the attentions recently bestowed on the son swayed the 
political judgement of the parents. The Queen, while inioating 
to Motley her personal sympathy with the Pederal cause, expressed 
her appreoiafion of the Northern States’ hospitable reception of 
the Prince of Wales. Motley acknowledged that the Prince’s 
welcome by the United States was a factor in the determination of 
England’s attitude to the internecine struggle proceeding in his 
country. 

Secondly, the influence of the Prinoo’s visit was perceptible in. 
the notable and successful eflort which his parents, and chiefly the 
Prince Consort, made, two months after the meeting with Motley, 
to avert an imminent risk of hostilities between England and 
the Federals. In November the captain of a Pederal ship of 
war, Captain Wilkes, seized off Havana on board an English 
mail-packet the Trmti two envoys of the South, named Mason 

‘ Motloy dcsciibod wliat passed in a long letter to Seward, President 
Linooln's Socrotaiy uf State. 
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and Slidell, who wore coming to Europe to appeal for inter¬ 
vention on boLalf of the Confederates. The Federal captain’s 
attack on an English ship roused in England a loud cry for 
the sternest retaliation. Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, 
was on the point of yielding to the popular clamour when 
the Prince Consort and the Queen, confessing that the Prince 
of Wales’s American tour was still an efficient motive-force 
on their minds, urged with success on the Prime Minister a 
moderation which in the result ensured a peaceful settlement. 
The Federal government and the people of the North freely 
admitted the service which the Sovereign of England had rendered 
the cause of peace, and the friendly spirit which tlie Prince of 
Wales’s visit had called into being between America and the royal 
family was acknowledged by the Federals to be a solvent of the 
international rancour. 

Thirdly, there is at hand, at a little later date, a very practical 
illustration of the faith in the good effects of the Prince’s tour 
which lived in influential American circles. In August 1861}, 
when the Civil War was still raging and public sontiraont in 
England was still wavering between the combatants, Seward, 
the well-known Secretary of Stabe in President Lincoln’s Federal 
government, suggested to the British government, through Lord 
Lyons, the British minister at Washington, that ho, or anotlior 
promLnent supporter of the Northern cause, should visit Englatul 
in the same conditions as the Prince of Wales had visited America. 
Seward confidently anticipated that a demonstration of the kind 
would give the Federal government an advantage in England 
comparable with the benefit which the Prince’s visit to the 
United States had exerted on American opinion of Great Britain. 
Lord Eussell lent the suggestion no favour, pleading his wonted 
lack of faith in the efficacy of foreign missions, either of royalty or 
of other great personages. Lord Russell’s opinion has in. tliis 
instance to be weighed against that of a shrewd Amerioau 
statesman. 

As the curtain falls on this attractive episode of the Prince’s 
early manhood, the note of Whiggish disparagement of sucJi 
royal activity as the Prince had displayed under General Bruce’s 
cautious guidance, was echoed, a little obliquely perhaps, by 
the Prime Miaister, Lord Palmerston himself. There was some 
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disagrccmont between tlie Queen and Lord Palmerston over the 
award ol honours to such of tho Prince’s associates on the tour 
as had chiefly contributed to its success. There was unanimity 
as to the right ol tho Dulre of Newcastle, who had borne the 
burden ol tho day, to the distinction of K.G., and of both Lord 
Lyons and Sir Edmund Head to that of K.C.B. But the Prime 
Minister demurred to the Queen’s proposal also to confer the 
honour of K.C.B. on General Bruce, to whose control of the 
Prince she largely assigned her son’s personal triumphs, Bruce’s 
services, Lord Palmerston bluntly pointed out, “ were of a 
private character which it would be inappropriate to recognise 
with a public distinction.” Tho Queen retorted that the Order 
of the Bath was instituted to reward “ services to the Crown.” 
“ The watching over and trainmg the youth of a future sovereign 
is,” she assorted, “ in tho Queen’s opinion, one of the greatest 
public services which can be rendered in a monarchy.” The 
writer thought to clinch her argument by an example : “Look,” 
she said, “ at the sufEermgs of Naples, which are traced by all 
parties to the faulty education of the young sovereign” (November 
20,1860), There is just a smack of irony in the Prime Minister’s 
prompt rejoinder (November 27 ): 

Tho difference between the Prince of Wales’s lot and that of 
the Prince of Naples lies far deeper than what depends on a good 
governor. Tho Prince of Wales has had the good fortune to 
inherit admirable qualities from his parents, and to draw from 
his earliest years salutary lessons from their mfpeept and example, 
while, on the contrary, tho unfortunate King of Naples has 
derived from similar sources nothing but fatal causes of degrada¬ 
tion and ruin. 

On tho main point the Prime Minister declined to budge. At 
best he offered to reconsider the question of Bruce’s decoration 
when his term of office as governor of the Prince should end. 
In the result, death prematurely intervened to forbid the 
bestowal on the Prince’s governor of any honour for those 
Bcrvices in America or olscwhoro which tho Prime Minister 
declined to value at the parental rate. 
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isco Thebe ■was some incongruity in the Prince’s resumption ol 
MM 19 undergraduate life at Oxford, in 'the old conditions of restraint, 
on his return from the American expedition in which ho had 
played a part of the first rank. E'ven General Bruce pointed 
out to the Prince Consort that the light of publicity iti which 
the Prince had lately lived could not be suddenly extinguished 
and that the continuance of the schoolboy discipline was out 
of keeping with the growth of circumstance.^ 

Ne'vertheless, the Prince docilely went back to Oxford at his 
father’s bidding mthin a few days of his landing at Plymouth, 
and he was once again for a few weeks the pupil of Professor 
Goldwin Smith and Sir Benjamin Brodie. “ I have been 
attending all my lectures very regularly this week,” he dutifully 
wrote to his mother (November 29,1860), adding: “ To-morrow, 
if the weather is fine, I hope to go out hunting.” His Canadian 
experience had whetted his interest in the new Volunteer move¬ 
ment, and he rejoiced in the progress of the university corps, 
although after an inspection which ho made of the Oxford 
Volunteers he ■wrote with precocious archness: " A great deal 
of allowance had to be made for them because they were 
such young troops.” Other new phases of undergraduate life 
moved his interest. He attended the first meeting of the 
united colleges in a University a'hhletio competition, an 
event which proved the starting-point of a vast develop¬ 
ment of amateur athleticism through the country. “ On 
Tuesday,” he wrote on the 6th December 1860, “ we had 

^ General Bruoe to Prinoe Consort, 14th August 1800. 
no 
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some atlilctic sports at whicli the whole ol the University 
took part; they are going to be annual, so that they will 
have ample time to prepare for them. The races and the 
long steeplechases were the most successful, hut the ground 
was in a most dreadful state.” 

The Prmco’s hospitalities at Prewin Hall continued. Sir 
Edraimd and Lady Head, the Governor-General of Canada, 
his recent hosts m the colony, came on a visit to Oxford and 
dined with tho Prince, along with the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Stanley, Dr. Jacobson, and Mr. Goldwin Smith. “ Sir Edmund,” 
the Prince told his mother, “had been at Oxford with moat 
of the present professors, so that it was very interesting to bim 
to meet them again.” 

With tho end of the term the Prince’s Oxford career closed. 
Ill spite of its restraints he wrote to Dr. Acland ol his regret 
at leaving : “ I havo enjoyed my stay very much and 1 hope 
I have derived some benefit from it.” 

II 

Meanwhile the Prince Consort, far from droppmg any part 
of his long academic programme, was arranging for the Prince’s 
transfer to the sister university of Cambridge. As at Oxford, 
it was finally decided that while the Prince should join a college, 
Trinity, he should live in controlled seclusion outside its walls. 
Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity, insisted, however, on allotting 
him rooms for occasional use in Trinity Lodge. The Prmce 
Consort selected for his son’s Cambridge residence an old and 
spacious country mansion, Madingley Hall, with large grounds 
and “ capital stables,” which, whatever its merits as a quiet 
retreat, had tho disadvantage of being four miles away from 
the town. General and Mrs. Bruce took domestic charge, and 
the general was warned not to relax the strict supervision which 
he had exercised at Oxford. Study remained the first aim. 
The Prince arrived with General and Mrs. Bruce and Captain 
Grey at Madingley on the 18th January 1861, and Mr. Herbert 
Pisher, his Oxford tutor, soon joined the company of control. 
On 19th January the Master, Dr. Whewell, introduced him at 
Trinity Lodge to the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Magdalene 
College, 
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" the lion. Mr. Neville ” (in the Prince’s words) “ who is a lirotlior 
of Lord Braybrooke and seems to be a very nice poison,” aiul lo 
the heads of the other colleges. “ Then,” he wi'ote to his niothor 
the same evening, “ I signed my name in the Colloge Book as 
belonging to Trinity College. After this ceremony was conijdctf'd 
we drove to the Vice-Chancellor’s house with Dr. Whcwoll, wliorc* 
I was matriculated and had to sign ray name again. Wo then 
returned to the College, and Dr. WhoweU showed me tlio iJall 
and the various Courts, not Quads as they aio called at O.xloid. 
After that I lunched with Dr. Whewell and Lady Ailleck (his 
second wife), who is a pleasing person. After limohcon wc 
visited the Chapel, and then 1 had a game at teimis with 
Capt. Grey. ... On Monday I hope to begin my stmlK's 
regularly, and I shall work as hard as 1 can so as to make llie 
most of the short time before me.” 

Although the Prince wrote to Dr. Aoland at Oxford of his 
admiration of King’s College Chapel, he judged ihe Ouiiibrldgc 
colleges to be as a whole “ not so fine as at Oxford,” but li(' 
deprecated comparison between the Universities. “ 1 am glad 
to say I like Cambridge,” he wrote to his Oxford friend (March 
24). The Prince saw much of Dr. Whewell, of whom Hydncy 
Smith used to say “ soionco was his forte and omuiscioneo his 
foible,” occasionally dining with him privately, but his rolntions 
with him were less intimate than those with Dr, Liddell iit 
Christ Church. He frequently attended College Chajiel, and 
often dined in Hall at the high table, going afterwards tor dessert 
to the Combination room. His college tutor was the theologian, 
Joseph Barber Lightfoot, afterwards Bishop of Durham, wlio 
completely won his regard. 

The Prince’s curriculum covered a wide range. The Prince 
Consort urged praetice in French and German cconposition, th(» 
languages in which “ the yormg man will have chiefly to corre¬ 
spond.” He attended lectures on chemistry, and saw much of 
Professor Robert Willis, Jacksonian Profossor of Applied 
Mechanics and an authority on architecture. The Prince wrote 
with some excitement of a visit to the Ohservatoiy “ to see the 
comet, ’ which was not visible. “ Wo saw, however, Jupiter 
and Saturn very well through the largo tele,scope which the 
Duke of Northumberland presented to the University.” But 
while natural science was not neglected, law and history were 
the leading studies. The importance of legal stmlics grow 
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steadily on the Prince Consort, and ho told General Bruce to 
take counsel in the matter with Lord Lyndhurst—a very aged 
legal oracle. Two hours each week William Lloyd Birkbeck, 
Downing Professor of Laws, gave him legal instruction which 
was supplemented by Mr. Pishor. 

The Prince’s most attractive exporienoo at Cambridge was 
bis association with the Professor of Modern History, Charles 
Kingsley, the popular novelist and broad-minded social reformer 
wh 0 had long since attracted the Prince Consort’s favourable notice. 
Kingsley had few scholarly qualifications for his professorial 
chair, but ho was full of enthusiasm for his subject and was a 
vivacious lecturer. The Prince rode over from Madingley thrice 
a week to the professor’s house at Cambridge. On two of the 
days eleven luidergraduates joined him in listening to the pro¬ 
fessor’s eloquence. Each Saturday Kingsley recapitulated the 
week’s work with the Prince alone. The course covered English 
history u]) to tho close of the reign of George IV., and dealt 
freely with all aspects of tho theme—^the growth of the Con¬ 
stitution and of tho Empire and the causes of the Erench Revolu¬ 
tion. Tho historical smatterings which Goldwin Smith convoyed 
to the Prince’s mind at Oxford acquired some oonBistency under 
Kingsley’s spirited tuition. At tho end of oaoh term the Prince 
was cxnniiuod by Kingsley in liistory, while other teachers 
tested hia progress in other subjoots. Tho last of tho examina¬ 
tions to which Kingsley subjected the Prince (December 12, 
1861) ooncernod the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, 
and tho Prince’s answer to a question on the causes of tho Erench 
Revolution shows a quaintly expressed effort to face the problem : 


Tlie causes of tho Erench Revolution wore the luxury and 
juofligacy of tho noblesse and clergy and the national banlrruptoy. 
The poor long, who was surrounded by tho noblesse and clergy, 
had to bear all their blame on his shoulders, and as soon as the 
tide turned against him they all deserted him. But the Revolu¬ 
tion came to an end because tho people had shed too much blood 
and they found that they could not govern themselves and were 
too luapjjy when the Directorate came to on end and Napoleon 
became X^irst Consul. 


In another answer, tho royal oxommoo deplored the tyranny of 
Napoleon over Europe and descanted on " tho need of crashing 
him.” A strong mutual affection developed between Kingsley 
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and his pupil. When Kingsley died, in January 1875, Jiis oldest 
daughter wrote to the Prince: “ Next to his own children J 
can truly say there was no human being my father loved ns 
ho did you.” 

As at Frewin HaU, Oxford, there were private dinnor-partic's 
at Madingley to which General Bruce invited, on the Priuet'-’s 
behalf, leading members of the University and a few und(ir- 
graduates. One of the earliest guests was George Otto 
Trevelyan, Lord Macaulay’s nephew, a promising Trinity man 
whose acquaintance the Prince cultivated in London later. 
Another of the Trinity College undergraduates who frequently 
dined at Madingley was the Duke of St. Albans, whom tlio Prince 
had met at Rome. Although the Prince Consort charactcrisliic- 
ally deprecated the Prince’s acceptance of invitations from tlio 
neighbouring great houses, the Prince was no infrequent visitor 
at Wimpole, then the seat of the E.'vrl of TTardwiclco, a jjrominc'nt 
sportsman and lord-lieutenant of the county. 

The Prince continued to hunt and to play tennis, but nmiaincd 
a spectator only of the more customary sports of the Univorsity. 
He maintained the interest which he had begun at Oxford in tlic 
University Volunteers, joining the Cambridge corps, and becoming 
Honorary Colonel of the two battalions of the Univorsitii's’ 
Volunteer Rifles. University celebrations attracted him. Writ¬ 
ing to his friend Cadogan of the Commemoration seaHon wliicli 
closed the summer term (May 22), ho says : 

We have been having great doings those last few days. On 
Saturday the great Volunteer display took place and tlui iiro- 
cession of boats, as at Oxford. Monday there was a concert ami 
two very good cricket matches. Yesterday Lord l^llgln |liis 
governor’s brother]. Lord Stratford de Itedcliflo |1uh fri<'U(l of 
Rome], Sir Roderick Murchison, General Sahiiio, Mr. (}roi,c, nml 
some others had honorary degrees conferred upon tliom. 

One phase of undergraduate recreation which ho esjx'cially 
favoured was the Amateur Dramatic Club, wliiolj bad existed on 
sufferance since 1866. At the Club’s juomisos hohind tlio IIoo]) 
Hotel in Jesus Lane the Prince was an appreciative sjicotator of 
the farces and extravaganzas to which the Club’s progmmin('.s 
were confined, and his favour secured for the Club a fuller awwlomif! 
recognition than it enjoyed before. With the founder of the Olul), 
Francis Byinand, he had much pleasant intercourse, which he 
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c'otiLimicd .iJIjci loiiviug C<anibridgo, and Lc before long accepted 
tlio odicc of Honorary Prosidont. Tn later Ufo bo revisited tbo 
Club frojii time to thno, presiding at the dinner at Cambridge 
wiiicli colobrated in 1880 tbe Club’s twonty-Iiftb birthday,^ 

Yet tl)o Piiiico often obafod while at Cambridge against tbe 
fetters on bis froodom which bis father was indisposed to slacken, 
and tbo I’rinco Consort paid Madingley many visits in order to 
give bis son disciplinary counsel and to remind General Bruce of 
tbo need of enforcing tbo old restraints. 

Ill 

Tbo year 1861 was of tragic import for tbo Prince and all the 
royal family. At tbo end of that year tbo Prince’s father 
prematurely and unexpectedly died, but tho year which closed in 
blackest gloom was darkened near its opening by a lesser domestic 
grief. On ICtb March the Prince’s grandmother, tho Duchess ol 
Kent, who bad always loomed prominently in bis boyish environ¬ 
ment, pa.sscd away at Frograore. With bis mother’s griof he 
showed the tonderoat sympathy. In the first days of hot bereave- 
luont he was constantly with her. 

“ I am glad to say,” ho wrote to Bmeo on the 21st from 
Windsor Castlo, “ that tho Quoon is bettor, not quite so depressed 
as slio was at first. Wo go ovory morning to Frogmoro (the 
Duchess’s burial-place), which seems to do hot a great deal of 
good.” To his friond, Aolaird, he wrote three days later : ” We 
have all Celt tho death of tho poor Duchess very deeply, but 
osppolally tho Queen, who has lost in her, her nearosb and dearest 
rolatiou and friond. Wo must, however, be thanlcful that 
Providouco granted the Duchess so long and useful a life, and 
though sho had heon in great sufiering for some years past, hor 
death was calm and free from pain.” 

Tbo Duchess’s death was the youth’s first experience of death 
at closo quarters. 

Wlxou tho Long Vacation set him free from Cambridge tho 
Prince had his first taste of tho Court ceremonial of a Drawing- 
Rootu (J imo 3 9). Tho function was hold in the sombre conditions 
of oilicial mourning, which the Queen prolonged beyond the 
customary period. A wholly joyful oxporionce, however, befell 

* P, 0. Jjumoiud, Tha A,DtO, (1880), pp. S12 seg.; A, Shiploy, £t/e ofj^ W. 
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him later in the summer. Bis long-chorislicd desire for niilitary 
training was at length gratified. Bruce had changed liLs view as 
to the evil influences of military society, and had roaclicd the 
conclusion that camp life was " a good field for social instruction.” 
The Prince’s original choice of Aldershot was still frowned u])oii, 
but the Prince Consort and Bruce agreed that some weeks in tlio 
summer might profitably be spent at Curragh Camp in Ireland. 
The Prince arrived at Kingstown on 29th Jline on his fourtli visiii 
to Ireland, with General Bruce and Colonel Henry Koppel in 
attendance. For the moment he became the guest of the Bord- 
Lieutenant, the eighth Earl of Carlisle, at Dublin Castle. The 
people of Dublin received him with acclamation and the Corpora¬ 
tion presented him with an address of welcome at the Oaslle. 

At the Curragh Camp he remained some ten weeks, lieing 
attached to the 2nd battalion of the Grenadier Guards, wliich was 
brigaded with the 36tb regiment under Col. Percy. At his 
wish he was joined by Frederick Stanley, Lord Derby’s son, a 
friend from boyhood, now a subaltern in the Grenadiers. Hir 
George Brown, who had seen service in tlio Crimea, was at the 
time Commandcr-in-Chief in Ireland, and his Iloadquarters hut 
was made over to the Prince for his accommodation. Colonel 
Percy saw that the Prince was kept hard at work, but he found 
opportunities for relaxations free from the supervision of his 
middle-aged guardians. At the Headquarters hut ho o.x:or(iis('d 
private hospitality. Under the influence of comrades in camj) 
near hie own age his outlook on life widened, and ho was 
introduced to dissipations which wore now to him. Be leariu'd 
for the first time something of the meaning of imimjieded liberty. 
At the same time, the significance of discipline was brought 
home to him by his subjection to punishment for a sliglit breaoli 
of it. 

Criticism of his conduct was not wanting. The Duke of 
Cambridge came to the Curragh to review the troojis (August 
12 to 14), and deemed the Prince somewhat lacking in on orgy. On 
the 22nd Prince Albert and Queen Victoria arrived at the Vice¬ 
regal Lodge to see for themselves how their son was faring. On 
the 24th August there was a review in the Queen’s honour. The 
Queen wrote rather half-hoartodly to her uncle Leojiold (August 
26): “ Bertie marched past with his company and did not look 
at all so very small.” She lunched with lier son in ihe Bead- 
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(Hiartora Iml. Tlio Prince Consort, in conversation with liia 
liosfc, the Lord-Lieiitenant, betrayed doubts as to whether his 
son was talcing a sufficiently earnest view of soldiership. The 
father waxed eloquent over “the idle tendencies of English 
youth,” and lamented that officers of the Army avoided pro¬ 
fessional toi)ioB on the ground that they were “ shop,” 

Thoro was a two days’ intorruptiou of the Prince’s regimental 
duties when lie acoorapaniod his parents on a tour of Olarney. 
But tho visit to tho Curragh lasted till September 10, He then 
])resontcd colours to tho 36th Regiment, and “ got through the 
ceremony nicely,” wrote tho Lord-Lieutenant. Popular interest 
in his presence remained active to the last. On 11th September, 
tho day before ho sailed for England, ho attended a ball in his 
honour at the Mansion House in Dublin.^ Ou the Prince the 
general olloot of tlve Curragh visit was to stimulate a reactionary 
impatioiice of tho many restrictions which had hitherto hindered 
Ids personal freedom. 


IV 

Tho Prince loft Ireland in order to revisit his sister at Berlin. 
Thi wont on a twofold errand. One purpo.so was to carry his 
military odiuiation a further atop forward.. He was to bo tho 
companion of his brother-in-law at the autumn manceuvres of 
tho Gorman army about Coblenz, But tho Prince’s parents and 
oldest sister had an object other than fresh military experience 
in urtangiug for tho visit to Genuany. On dynastic and general 
grounds tho Prince’s relatives and guardians were anxious that 
ho should marry without much delay. Though the Prince was as 
yet barely twenty, King Leopold and his confidant, Stoclcmnr, had 
already, with their wonted provision, brought their minds to boar 
on this important subject, and tho King of tho Belgians had 
proj)arod a list of eligible brides. In agreement with the current 
tradition of English royalty, it was from the Continent, and 
imiforably from Germany, that it was proposed to draw the 
Prince’s partner. As early as 20th July 1868 no less than seven 
young ladies of Gorman princely houses wore reported by The 
Times newspaper to be under oonsideration at Brussels and 

> Thoco (IK) maj\y coforonoos to tlio Ptinoo’s oxporioiuso of tlio Cufragh Camp 
in tlio privaloly priiitod Uselraeta from Journals {1843-04), by Goorgo Uowai'cl, 
Karl of (torllslo (Liml-LlouU'nant of fKilaiid), pp. 337 aeq. 
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Windsor, When nows of tho project first readied the Prince’s 
ears he professed a boyish unconcern. The Queen wrote fio liiin 
on the subject while ho was at tho Curragh, and she conijiliiincd 
to General Bruce that ho replied to her (August 10) “ in a 
confused way,” 

Fifth on King Leopold’s list was Princess Alexandra,’^ oldest 
daughter of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstoin-Soudorburg 
Glucksburg, Her father was the next heir, through his wi fo, to the 
throne of Denmark, which he ascended later (on 16th Novonihcr 
1863) as King Christian IX, Her mother, Louise of Tlessi'- 
Cassel, was sole heiress of the old Danish royal family, and the 
Princess Alexandra, who was barely seventeen, neatly three years 
the Prince’s junior, was bom and brought up at Copenliagen, 
Though her kinship was with Germany, her life was idontilied witli 
Denmark, while through the old Duchess of Cambridge, who was 
aunt ahlce of her father and (by marriage) of Queen Victoria, slie 
was already distantly linked with tho English royal faiuily. 

The Princess Koyal had flung herself with energy into tiu) 
quest of a bride for her brother, and she learned from her laily-iu- 
waiting, Walburga, Cotmtesa von Hohenthal, who was engaged to 
many Augustus Paget, the British Minister at tho Danish Court, 
of Princess Alexandra’s beauty and grace. At Strelitz, in tlio 
palace of a kinswoman on both sides, tho Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strolitz,® an informal meeting followed bcLweoii I lie 
Danish Princess and the Prince’s sister, Tho Princess Jloyal 
declared herself to be “ quite enchanted.” She bad met, slie 
said, “ the most fasoinatiug creature in tho world.” * Ju a letter 
to her mother she expressed tho conviction that Princess Ale,\’andra 
was bound to succeed in the competition lor her brother’s Juuul 

The Prince’s parents acknowledged a right on his part to 
freedom of choice. At their request, the Prmeess Iloyal, while 
her brother was in Germany in the summer of 1861, arranged an 
initial meeting between him and Princess Alexandra. Pritieoss 
Alexandra was staying near Coblenz, at tho castle of Jinmpeiibeim, 
with her maternal grandfather, the Landgrave of I loHse-CaMsol. 
Opportumty was given to the Prince of seeing her and of spealciug 


J Cliarlotto Louise Julia, 


iiio Oriuad Duohess was tho old Duohoss o! Cainbridgo’s oklor daut-hlor. 
and BMoud cousm to both Prinoosa Aloxondra and tho Vriuross lioyal, 

PreJmefc ; a Jlfeniwr, 1013 , pp. 109 - 10 , ' 
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to li(*r foi‘ the first tinio in the Cfatliodral ol tlie ncigliboiiring town 
of Mjieior on tlio 21t]i September. Next day they met again at 
llcitloibcrg. Eacli made a lavonrable impression on the other. 
On dth October Prince Albert wrote: “ We hear nothing but 
excellent accounts ol tho Princess Alexandra ; the young people 
seem to have taken a warm liking to one another.” Again, when 
the Priiu'c ol Wales returned to England a few days later, his 
father wrote to Stockmar : “ Tic has come back greatly pleased 
with Ills interview with the Princess at Spoier.” The romantic 
traiir was well laid, although Timo was leisurely in applying 
the match. 
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Tina DEATH of the tkinoe cionsout 

I 

mi Prince Consort was apiiming a Irosli educational web. On 

10 I3tli October 1861 his son resumed rosidonco at Camhndgo 
for a last academic term. In its course the calls of public lif<‘ 
from time to time summoned him elsewhere. Tic came to London 
on 31st October, when, in accord with royal precedent, ho was 
admitted to the Bar at the Middle Temple and was oloctod a 
Bencher; ho also opened the Inn’s new library. On the 5tli 
November he attended at Windsor Castle the first inveafituro 
by the Queen of the newly established order of the Star of India. 
He and his father both received the decoration. Meanwhile 
General Bruce was pressing the obligations of the ymweribed 
cumculum and discipline at the University, and the Prince was 
finding them increasingly irksome. The Prince Consort con¬ 
cluded that the approaching close of his son’s Cambridge career 
should best be followed by another educational tour abroad 
this time in the Near East by way of countorpoiso to the visit to 
the West. The Holy Land was to be the goal, with some pauses 
on the road in Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, and the possibility 
of an extension to India. 

Through the late autumn of 1861 the Prince Consort busily 
worked out the details of the journoy. lie consulted export 
advisers, notably Arthur Ponrhyn Stanley, who had toured 
the Holy Land in 1852, and had described his experiences in 
his book Sinai and Pdeshne (1866). On 25th November the 
Prince Consort arrived at Madingley to discuss the expedition 
•mth his son and with his son’s governor, and at the same 
time to calm the impatience which the continued ri'siraint was 
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provoluiig. Tlio I’rince Consort was suJlcriug from a chill, and isoi 
stayed the night. On his return to Windsor the symptoms j,j 
(lovcloi)cd into what unhappily proved a fatal malady. At 
first recovery was anticipated in a few days, but on 7th December 
the incdicnl attendants pronounced the Prince Consort’s condi¬ 
tion to be serious, although by no means alarming. Five days 
later, while the Prince was taking his terminal examinations in 
history and cliemistry at Cambridge, his sister. Princess Alice, 
wrote from the sick-room that the Queen was proposing to give 
licr son, us a Christmas jiresent, “ something useful for his coming 
journey,” She added that her father “ is very ill, but continues 
to imjirovo.” In the middle of the night of 13th December a 
wire leached the Prince at Madingley, announcing an unfavoux- 
ablo turn, lie at once obeyed the summons to Windsor. Arriv¬ 
ing at 3 A.M. next morning, he found his father dying and unable 
to rocogniao him. The son remained at the bedside most of 
the day, and at lO.dD p.M, the Priuco Consort passed away in 
the prc'Honco of his wife, his oldest son, and the other children, 
save the oldest daughter, who was in Berlin, and the second 
son Alfred, who was serving at sea. A career in which the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness had been checked by too 
exacting a sense of public duty closed prematurely at the ago 
of lorty-two. 

’J’ho Prince mot the tragic blow with admirable feeling. To 
his mother ho showod all possible tenderness, “ When all was 
over ho tluew himself into hor arms and said his whole life 
should be devoted to endeavouring to comfort her and diminish 
tho anguish of her boroavemont.” ^ 

The Queen placed for the moment an unprecedented con¬ 
fidence in tho Prince of Wales, and entrusted him with the task 
of replying to some early letters of condolence. The Prime 
Miuistor, Lord Palmerston, was one of the first to write to her 
of her loss, and to him the Prince sent, by her direction, the 
following acknowledgement in his own hand: 

WiNDSOK CaSECiH, 

December lOt/i, 1801. 

Dmah Loan Pai.mbbston—T cannot tell you how touohed 
my motlior was by your kind and sympathising letter. 

‘ Mflxwoll, /life of Jjotd Olurendon, vdI. ii. p. 253. 
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You Icnow the loss 'wliioli wc havo sustained, and liow iiTo- 
parable it is to her, to us, and to tko country tor wliom lie lived. 

My mother wished me to tell you that her life would now bo 
but a life of duty, which she would perform to the best of Ik't 
abilities, but that her worldly career was closed for ever. 

She bears this fearful calamity with a courage wliteh is 
touching to witness, and you can I feel sure fool for us, who Jiavo 
lost one of the best of fathers who can never be replaced. 

You will I hope excuse these hurried lines, but at surli a time 
the words are wanting to express what one feels.—lleliovo me, 
deaj Lord Palmerston, yours very sincerely, 

AiiBbrt Edward. 

Two days later the Prince wrote to Lord Euh.so 11, tiu' 
Foreign Secretary, on his mother’s behalf, in a suuilar strain : 

She wished me to say that her future happiness was bliglitcd 
for ever, but tliat she would now live solely for her duties aiul Iry 
in every way to do that which she thought her departed Jumband 
would have wished. My mother hopes that her cJiildrou will bo 
an assistance to her, and that they will show themselves worthy 
in every way of such a father. 

On the 19th December Queen Victoria, by her uncle Leopold’s 
advice, removed to Osborne, the Prince accompanying her to 
Gosport. Four days later the Prmco Consort’s remains w('ro 
solemnly laid to rest in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 'I'lio 
Prince represented his mother as chief mourner, and slunvod a 
distress which pained all onlookers. The same altornoon lie 
joined the Queen in the Isle of Wight. At the Queen’s rwpiost 
he at once wrote a letter for publication, idoutifylng himself 
with her overwhelming desire that her husband’s nuunory 
should receive aU public honour. On the 28th .Dooomhor ho 
offered to place at his own expense, in the gardens of tho Itoyal 
Horticultural Society, a statue of his father instead of one of 
the Queen which had already boon oast for erection there by 
way of memorial of the Great Exhibition of J8DI. 

The condolences of personal friends tho Prince acknowledged 
with simply-worded avowals of his affection for " one of tho 
kindest and best of fathers,” of his solioitudo for tho Queen, and 
of his sense of the miafortimo which had befallen him in being 
deprived of paternal advice and counsel just at tho time when he 
stood most in need of them. To his Oxford friend. Dr. Aoland, he 
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{frupliioally doacribod Lis seuac of tbe “ terrible blow,” and the 
comfort wbicb ho derived from the general syrapatby. 

The cliaoB which nmo exists, and which will exist for a long 
time to come, is too dreadful to thinlc of, aa you Icnow full well 
v)Iiat, a father he was to us all. Thank God the Queen bears up 
moat wonderfully, and her health has not suffered, but what it 
haa been to her is untold ; God only knows how fearful this blow 
has been to her; but you may bo quite sure that wo shall do 
everything in our power to assist and console her. 

It is gratifying to see how thoroughly the whole nation 
mourns and sytnpathiaca with us, and that tlicy fool what a loss 
ho ia to th('. whole country, and how grateful they ought to bo 
for what ho haa done for them. 


II 

'I’lie shock of grief faded slowly from the young man’s mind. 
Ilia father’s austere habit of reproof had inspired him with a 
reverential awe without impairing his filial affection. Despite 
the restraints on boyialv liberty and the educational discipline 
in wliioli the ])atornnl wisdom chiefly made itself visible to the 
son, the boyish faith in his dead father’s exalted and disinterested 
motive lived on. In later life ho often rooallcd happy mcraorios 
of tlioir familiar iiitorcourse with one another. “ It makes mo 
HO sad,” ho wroto to his mother on 16th August 18C3, when she 
was visitijig the scones of her late husband’s youth, “ to tliinlt 
that I never wont to Germany witli dear Papa. I should have 
lik<'d HO much to have visited his homo with him and heard and 
Ho<ui him ])oint ont tlioso spots of AvMoh ho used to toll us so much 
when wo wore children, but I know them well, and will over bo 
pleased to go to Coburg and Gotha, which ought always to bo 
HO dear to us.” So, too, when Qnoon Victoria, near tlie end of 
her career, was celebrating her Diamond Jubilee, thirty-six years 
after ber husband’s death, the Prince of Wales, in thanking her 
for appointing him to the oflice of Grand Master of the Order 
of the .Bath, whloli had lapsed on his father’s death, gladdened 
Ins mother’s heart by the words: " 1 fool it as a very high 
honour, having succeeded dear Papa after an interval of so many 
years.” 

The comifiote understanding bofcwoon his mothox and father 
excited, too, his unstinted admiration. Forvciitly had ho joined 
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in the annual oclebrationa ol their wedding day (February !)), 
and great was his concern that circumstances compelled liis 
absence on two of these occasions—^in 1869, when ho was in 
"Rome, and on the latest recurrence in 1861, when dctaiiu'd by 
his governor at Cambridge, ho wrote to his mother: “ I hope 
that you and dear Papa may live to see many more anuiversaru's 
of the day ”—a hope which he now saw frustrated. 

For his mother the Prince’s affection was more instiiicl ivo 
than for his father. It was never materially diminisluvl by 
upbraidings which often echoed her husband’s groans over their 
son’s want of application, his frivolous tendencies, and his too 
“ free and easy ” talk. His mother’s sudden beroavcniont 
inspired him with a wish to assuage his mother’s sorrows, not 
only by the personal attentions which affection prom])t('(l, but 
by some helpful participation in those public responsihilitii's 
which his dead father had shared with the Queen. Prom the 
sense of dependence which his father’s training Jiad bred in 
him, he now reasonably looked—and many oncouragod him 
to look—^for a partial emancipation. Recent assooiates outsuhi 
his family circle recognised in him the promise of lilnoss for 
public life, and they expected the widowed Queen to give lusr 
heir the opportunities of putting his qualifications for public 
responsibility to the tost without delay. “The Prince,” 
wrote Lord Torringlon, a lord-in-wailing of shrewd common 
sense, to his confidential friend, Dolane, editor of The Timrs, 
four days after the Prince Consort’s death, "u singularly 
honest and truthful, and wherever ho has had a chance, 
as was the ease in Canada, has done his work well, lie 
deserves a little of Iier confidence, and the protonoo to (ionsult 
him would have a great effect on his mind.” ^ The Tmes news¬ 
paper immediately after his father’s death, drew public nttim- 
tion to his hereditary place in the State and took for grant'd 
that public duties would now fall on his shoulders wlioroby he 
might “ earn the confidence of the country.” Lord Palmmton, 
the Prime Minister, while warning him against " the alliifomouts 
of fortune, position, and social temptation,” reminded him that 


1 Lord Torfngton sont to Dolano almost daily at this period, tiaukly wrltl on 
Court affairs, often signing hiinsolf “Your Windsor omoiiU." 
Seleotions from Tornngton s lottors, whioh oovor a wido rimco ol matters 
afleotmg the Rtoee of Wales and other mombem of the fmuCam 
printed in Mr. Dasent’s Life of Delnrte (1008), ^ ^ 
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tlio duties and roapoiibibilities of Ids station would soon teach 
him “ how greatly the well are of this great nation may he 
inlluencod hy the course which you may pursue.” Even General 
Bruce was sanguine that ho would show himself entitled to 
“ the affection and confidence of a grateful people ” by virtue 
of his fidelity to duty. 

But all anticipations of the Prince’s admission on his father’s 
death to substantive public responsibilities were defeated by the 
action of the Queen, whoso will, always strong, now acquired the 
force of iron. The welcome which in the fu'st hours of her 
beroavoiuont she had given her son’s proffers of help was a 
surrender to an imimlso which she promptly checked. Her sense 
of loyalty to her husband’s memory convinced her that it was her 
first and last duty to perform without assistance from any one, in 
his precise way, every iota of his labours, whether in the political 
or ill the domestic sphere. Hitherto Queen Victoria had viewed 
the supervision of her eldest son’s life and conduct as his father’s 
main concern. It was for her, while the Prince Consort lived, 
only to endorse the stem and studious discipline to which ho 
subjected the youth. Now that her husband was dead she 
doomed herself undoc a solemn obligation to enforce on their 
son all his father’s restraints. She dotormiued to exorcise, 
without relaxation, the paternal control to which his father had 
accustomed him. All the carefully laid plans which the Prince 
Consort had formed in his lifetime for her heir’s career and 
conduct she in her widowhood would exoouto to the letter. 
She reckoned it of advantage that General Bruce was at hand 
to help in the rigorous fulfilraeut of her purpose. 

An earlier resolve to prevent any encroaohment of her son’s 
hereditary status on her husband’s dignity would have seemed 
to colour lior present sentiment and action. Before the Prince 
Consort’s dentil she had nursed an uneasy fear that the Prince 
might in time fill in affairs of State the first place after herself— 
a place to which she regarded her husband alone entitled. When 
the Prince of Wales had just passed his sixteenth birthday, 
she earnestly appealed to Lord Palmerston to introduce into 
Parliament a bill giving her husband legal precedence over her 
eldest sou. She had long meditated such a step in spite of 
Stookmar’s cautious warnings. Now, in 1867, when the Queen 
“ was much excited about this matter,” Lord Granville, one 
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o£ Lord Palmerston’s colleagues, appealed to Stockniar to use 
Hs influence with the Quoon to induce her to drop tlic pro¬ 
posal. In the result no more was heard of it, hut the motive 
which prompted it was not dispelled.’- On her husband’s tle.ith 
her anxiety to keep the Prince in a subordinato jiosition revivi'd 
in all its iutensity. 

Writing to her imcle. King Leopold, on 24 th JJecoinber 1 8(71, 
she plainly defined her feelings and her intentions ten ilays 
after her loss. 

“No human power” she wrote, “ will make me swerve from 
what he decided and wished. ... I apjdy this particularly as 
regards our children—Bertie, etc.—for whoso lutiiro liis had 
traced everything so carefully. I am also (Jefernikied that no one 
person, may he 1)6 ever so good, over so devoted, among my 
servants—^is to lead or guide or dictate to me.” 

Tn a like spirit she explained to General Bruce on the 5 th January 
1862 , that she alone would decide, in conformity with Jier 
husband’s counsels, to which none but herself hail boon admilitcil, 
the future of the Prince of Wales and her other ohildri'ii. 

“ About the children,” she wrote, “ she has liad many 
conversations with her beloved anpel and she fools that s/ie 
knows exactly what he wished. This being the I'aso the Quoeii 
must decide what she thinks tlie best and the least likely to 
injure them permanently. She is ready to take the roH])misibility 
of this decision upon hersoK as she’ feels sure she is acting as ho 
would wish.” 

In the despondency of her fii'st months of widowhood the 
Queen often foretold her early death and her son’s early acces¬ 
sion to her tlirone. On such grounds she at Limes admitted 
that the Prince ought to become “more and more ucf|iiaiiil(‘d 
with affairs and the way in which they are comlucted." Yet, 
with a feminine lack of logic, the admission had no ]>racti<ial 
effect on her treatment of her eldest son as one in slat 11 piipillari, 
who was pomianontly incapable of adult rosponsibilitu's or 
confidences. 

The Queen’s expectations of early death wore unfulfilled, 
and through great part of tlio remaining forty years of lier ri'ign 
she deemed it her duty rigorously to limit lier sou’s activities 

1 ITiWmaiirioe, Lift of Lend OmnvilU, L 5325. 

* Qwtn ViatoHa'a iMera, iii. 000. 
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alilco in public and in private inatbors. She convinced herselt 
that slie owed iiim for life tiiat niagLsterial guidaiioo in all 
relations whicJi his father would have given him had ho lived. 
Successive ministers of State, who differed greatly in tempera¬ 
ment and political opinion, were at one in questionmg the justice 
of her principle of restraint. Their rcciming remonstrances 
and her questionings of their argument fill a largo place in the 
Prince’s history. The passage of time proved that she over¬ 
estimated her powers of control. The exuberant vitality of 
her son’s manhood sought all manner of outlets and immersed 
him, in spite of the Queen’s admonitions and disconragcincnts, 
ill all the groat streams of affairs. From any share in her con¬ 
stitutional {unctions of rule, she to tho last rigidly excluded 
him; but when at length her years lay heavy on her and 
her son was well advanced in middle life she invited at times 
his counsel and oo-ojioratiou in political, social, and domestic 
matters whioli lay outside tho constitutional range. Even then 
she found difficulty in flivesting herself of her old conviction 
that ho stood in need of her advice and help rather than that 
she stood in need of his. 
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OriAJ'THH X 

TOUniNCJ TUE NEAR KAST SHTTfNl} Ul> AS lIOUSWriOl.DWIl 

AW) ooirwnv iihn'I'IjEman 
1 

18C2 SoABCBLY had tlio firhi sliock of IxMvttvt'nuMili piiist'd oway 
JEi^. 20 hcfore Qucon Victorisi .sot hcraclf to carry out Avitli .scrui)ulonH 
fidelity the two plaiw which her hushaiul hail deviaed hclorc Ida 
death for Ida cIiIchL boh’h wellnn* (irslJy, tlic tour in tlio Kaat 
under the control of (.Unieral Bruce, and, secondly, his marriage. 

With all her hnabaiuVs |)uueti]ioim ]trc>cisio]i she H])eut n great 
part of the month ol Jannary 18()2 in drafting the Priuee’s 
Eastern itinerary and in doterirdnhig f.lu* cojiditioim of (ravel 
which were appropriate to “ Ids [treiient vi'ry dcc|) mourning.” 
The detailed plans were jienncd in her own liand. lie was to 
keep the ” very strictest iucogiufo.” lie j)dght visil. sovereigns 
“in strict privacy”; hut could accept no other invitations. 
No social intercourso wa,s to ho ])eTn)ittcd save. Avilii niemhers 
of the aiutc or with persona " of royal or high oHiciul or personal 
rank or those whoso superior eharacter and attuhmieuta jna.y 
render their society intcrestiug and improving.” Provision was 
made for reading serious hooks and for hearing them read uloud. 

The proposed route rtuhod some polilionl issuofl. Tiio Prinio 
Minister, Lord Palmerston, oEered ohjectioji, to a main feature of 
the Prince Consort’s plan—^tlre visit to Syria. There liad been 
outbreaks of disorder in Syria which English anil Ifre-uch troops 
had repressed with difficulty. Lord Cranvillo felt certain that 
the visit would bo “ much disaxiprovcd by the piililio, but,” ho 
added (in writing to a friend), “ the Queen and I’rince both wish 
it so much that it is p6rhai>s better that ho should go ” (January 
16, 1862). The revolt in Greece against Xing Otho coiufiollod 

i.^o 
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tlio onuHsioTi of that country from the outward route aa the 
Pr'uioe Ooiisorl had intended. The Qiioini thought the projected 
oxteiihion liO India niigliL follow in the autumn and discussed the 
])oin(i with (lenernl Bruce’s brotlicr, the newly appointed Viceroy, 
the Earl of Elgin, but ultimately the Prince’s visit to India was 
eliminated. Jti all other roaj)ects the Prince Consort’s original 
design was unchangetl. 

At the Queen’s invitation Arthur Penrhyu Stanley visited her 
at OsboriK', to supplement the ndviee which lie had already 
given her late Inusband, and she persuaded him, somewhat agiiinst 
his will, to act as the. Prince’s chief guide tlirough the Holy 
Laud. It was a lia[»])y ehoico. As Jowctl, Stanley’s Jriciid, 
wrote, “ there is no one equally fit, no one who could amn.se and 
influenee the Prince in the same way.” 

Tlio (Queen’s nervous fears of early death which might place 
the Prinet' ol Wales on her throne led her to hasten liis departure. 
Notliing musi, interfere, slie said, with the execution of a pro¬ 
gramme on which the Prince Consort had sot his heart. Before 
the ('xjiodition started she projjarctl instructions for the Prince 
in ease of his ('arly uceessiou. (lenerul Hrucc, who was aooom- 
pfinying the Prince in his r61o of governor,'^ was ordered to sober 
ills cluirgc’.s thought by keeping this possibility before his luiud. 
Bruce assured the (iueen that he would do ovorybluiig to 
” inoculate, ” the Prince " with a taste for useful pursuits.” 
Furthwmoro, ho undertook to encourage “the contemplated 
luurriiige ” with Prhieoss Alexandra, which the Prince Consort 
luid favoured (January 7, 1802). 

11 

The five nionths’ tour was marked by a variety of now and 
exhilarating cxpcTionces, in iirejionoo of vrhioh the haunting 
moniork'H of his father’s doatli faded and Jus youthful buoyancy 
roaR.soj‘ted itself. I’horo was a Btimulatiug expansion of the 
youth’s acquaintance, alike with liisLoric places and with persons 
who played leading ptads in the currcait poUtioal drama. 

‘ HmSiIus (loudml Uruce, tJio Ihinoo’s coniiinnlonH weM t)ie oquoivics, 
Major 'rorsdalo, V.O., and (’olonel Fiedoriok Charles lCo))pol, the Uon. gotort 
Moado ot tUo KoielKii Odlcw, who had aooonipanlod Lord Duilorin ou a mission 
to fiyrla hi IBUO, and tUo jiliyainmn, J>r. Mlntor. Dr. Slanloy wont ont to Egypt 
iiidopondontly. 
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The start was made on 5th Vchruary, al'tc'r the X’ritieo had 
taken leave of the Queen at Osborne. Ills outward path lay 
tlirough Oermany and Austria to the Austrian ])ort ol Trieste, 
where lie was to embark for Egypt. Along the route tliero were 
oUercd him official hospitalities such as tlio Queen’s injunctions 
vetoed, but they were not always easy to oviid(i. 

In his passage through Oennajiy ho stopped at Darmstadt to 
greet young Prince Louis of TJesso, heir to the Duchy, who was 
recently betrothed to bis second sister, Alie('. Oji the 1 3th 
Eebrnary ho reached Vienna on wJiat was to prove (ho first of 
many visits. Contrary to the Queen’s wish. Lord Ihoondield, 
the English Ambassador, had notified the Austrian (lovernniont 
of Ms coming. The Xaiscr, Francis Josopli, was with dilTiciilty 
restrained from paying the Prince some i>rt»]iil)iti’<l cereinoniul 
attentions—a guard of lionour, a Htale dinner, ami a military 
parade. The Prince lodged privately at an hotefi, but tlni Kaiser, 
who promptly visited liim there, acted as his guide through 
the chief public buildings; and the I’rincc always remeirdiered 
pleasantly his first exporionco of tho Auhtriau Eiu]«'r<n'’rt smiling 
but taciturn courtliness. Among those to wlioin tlie KngHsli 
Ambassador, Lord Bloomfield, privately introdiu-ed him, tho 
most fascinating was tho ti-avoilor and man of Icttors, Laureneo 
Oliphant, who had onco served as secretary to Lord Elgin.* To 
Oliphant the Adriatic coast of tlio Mediterranean was familiar 
country, and ho agreed to act as tho Prince’s ciecrouo tm far as 
Corfu. At Trieste the royal yacht Osborne awabnd the party 
(Eobiuary 16). Almost furtively they crossed to Voni(‘o, where 
popular hatred of the doomed Austrian ride was raniftanl,. Lord 
Russell, tho Eoreign Secretary, peremptorily warned tlie ICjiglisli 
agtot in Venice that any dononatration of the Venetians in tho 
Prince’s honour might oilend Austria.** It was “in strictest 
incognito ’’ that tho Prince came under tho city’s onohantmont. 
At Corfu—tho cMef of tho seven Ionian islands whieffi still 
reluctantly acknowledged tho llritish protectorate - catition was 
again needed to avoid wounding local senaibilitios. Tlio I’rinco 
benefited by tho expert guidance of Oliphant, who took leave 
of him at Corfu after “ a most pleasant ton days ’’ togotlior. 
Oliphant s vivacity gave Uxo Prince unqualified onjoyjtu'ut. 

‘ Jfra* Oliphont’s Af/e of Imirence Oliphant, j. 200. 

Layofd jpi^m in JSrilUli MH. addit, 30102, fl. 271, 368. 
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Years laler, wlien ho was outorLaining hiui at Abergeldie, he took 
him over to Balmoral to dine with Queen Victoria, who shared 
her son’s liking for 01i])hant’s exhilarating talk. 

At length, on the 28th February—after a visit to Zante, 
another Ionian island—the Prince disembarked at Alft-yandrin to 
make a first aoquaintauoe with Egypt. Dr. Stanley awaited him 
there, and for the tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria was the 
Prince’s inseparable companion and counsellor.^ 

The enlightened and gonial Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, 
son oE the famous Mehcmet, insisted on showing the Prince a 
lavish hospitality, in spite of Queen Victoria’s demurs. “ Every¬ 
thing,” wrote Bruce (March 3, 1862), “ is found for us ” ; the 
Prince reckoned the cost of the entertainment at £8000. A 
special train was provided for the journey from Alexandria to 
Cairo, and the palace of Kasr-on-Nil was appointed for the 
Prince’s residonoo. The Prince was in high spirits, and rather 
disconcerted an elderly pasha who was told oE by the Viceroy to 
attend on Win, by insisting on a donkey ride through the streets 
on his arrival in Cairo. The example of the sedate French 
royalist, Comlo do Ohambord, who on a recent visit had resisted 
such temptation, was cited in vain. “ I remember the donkeys 
well in Egypt,” the J'riuco wrote some two years later to his 
friend Earl Bponcor, “ and the white ones [a specimen of which 
ho aceejited from Colquhoim, tlio English Consul-General] are 
splendid animals.” But the Prince’s limo in Egypt was mainly 
spent in a twenty days’ ascent of the Nilo, for which the 
Viceroy placed two steamers at the party’s disposal. Before 
joining the boats the Prince climbed the summit of the Great 
Pyramid without assistance and witli surprising alacrity (March 6). 
On the river trip ho eagerly explored the chief ruins near the 
banks,—the toraplo of Carnac at Luxor, the monuments at 
Thebes and Philto, and the temple of Dendera, where ho dis¬ 
covered in the features of the statue oE Queen Cleopatra a 
roserablanco to those of Bishop Wilborlorcc of Oxford. “ Thebes, 
especially,” he wrote to Acland on the 27th March, " is a most 
intorcating place and contains some wonderful antiquities,” 

The Prince readily obeyed Stanley’s directions as to the 
strict observance of Sunday, and listened with attention to 

1 Daring tlio Egyptian visit the party was also joined by ConsnbGonetal 
Oolquhoun and by Captain Powc* of the dafiorne, 
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Bianlcjy’B weekly sennons. At the Prmcc’a sugf^ohtioii, Bt.iiilcy 
held one Sunday’s aciwice ■within the Tcni])lo oi (.tu’iiac. I’lie 
voyage gave the Prince opportunity oi rougli .shooting. 'I’Ik' 
prey 'were chiefly geese and crows. JJe agreed to keep hi,s gun 
idle on Sundays, with a sole reservation in favour of crocodile.s. 
There was time on board for reading, and the I’linco attacked 
with unusual zest Mrs. Henry Wood’s lately published novel of 
East Lynne. Not only did lie recommend it to liis eompaniona, 
but he submitted them, after they had taken his advice, to eross- 
examination on the details of the, story. 

The boats did not got boyond the First Cataract, (’airo was 
reached on the return journey on 23rd March. On diHeii)l)aiii]i)g 
there. Dr. Stanley learnt of his mother’s death in Ihigland a 
fortnight eorhor, and the Pjince showed the liv(ii('Ht syinpalhy. 
“ Poor Dr. Stanley,” lie wrote to Acland, “ has felt IJk' deal,li of 
his mother terribly, but has behaved with tlio noble,st resigna¬ 
tion, which so thoroughly niarlcs his character, and lie has maile- 
up his mind to continue travelling with us, which I am very glad 
of, as we should miss him very much.” 

HI 

The royal yacht Osborne brought the party from Alo-vatidria 
to Jaffa, the port of Palesbiuo, on Slst March. The following live 
weeks were devoted imder Dr. Stanley’s tuition to study of 
scriptural sites. The party pursued their journey on liorsebacK, 
with an escort of fifty mounted Turkish spearmen, and unlil 
Damascus was reached the Prince and his com})anionH camped 
in tents. Most week-days were spent on the. march. Sunday 
alone was a day of rest. The expedition recalled a very remote 
past. Nearly six centuries had elapsed since an Knglisli Prince 
—Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward 1.—had set foot in 
the Holy Land, 

Through thickets and over stony ridges the rkinoo rode from 
Jaffa to the city of Jerusalem, where ho was mot by the Turkish 
governor, Sfiraya Pasha; the English Consul, Mr. Finn; and a 
mob of Frandsean monks, Greek priests, and Jews, The camp 
was pitched outside the Damascus Gate,*- Very thorough wus 

^ An account of the tour tlirough tho Holy Land appears in nriwlloy’s and 
Prothoro’s Lifi of Stanley, vol. ii„ and in Stanley’s Sennone iireached before the 
Prince of Wake during Jiia Tour in the Emit in tlie Spring of IM2, with Notirn 
of acme of the LoocUiliee visited (1803), 
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tlio I’l'iiK'c’s <'X]i]oTnti()ii of .IcrusaltMU and Lta iiei<>lil)ourhoo(l. 
Amid liills of Jiuloa, Uio ruined grove of Jericho, on the 
hlioK* of the Dead Mea, in UeLldelieni aiul in I’eUiany, J)!'. Stanley 
iiii])re.ssod Liu* Ih'iiifc willi Lite ancrednebs of tlie asHooiations. 

One es])erienee of fiiglilise(*ing was duo to an exceptional 
eoiieef.bion. 'I'Uo mosque ol llehron, benentli wliieli lies the cave 
of Mfichpelali, the reputed hurinl-plaec of the [Tebrew patriarchs, 
twenty miles soutli-west of Jeriibidein, bad been lor nearly seven 
cenl.uries, sinee I IH7, bermelieally senleil to Christian travellers 
of ('v(‘ry rnnlr. The 'riirldsh governor g.ive way with misgivings 
to (leneral [Irnee’s urgent appeal to admit the Prince, who fnlty 
apinwialed the privilege, remarlcing bolf-complacontly : “ High 
station lias, aH(“r all, some merits, some advantages.” Tlus visit 
took pltu'o on dth A])ril, amid imieli ceremony. The native 
])()])ula('e W('re kept iit a dihtanee, and the Prince passed into the 
mosque thi'oiigU an aveimo (d Turkish soldiers. Dr. llosen, the 
Prussian Consul of Jerusalem, a Palastiuian arohoeologist of 
repute, was allowed to join the irarty. 

The I’j'iiu'o’s interest was fully sustained on the journey 
norlJi tiowards Damaseus. On the ISfch Afnil ho made the ascent 
of Mount (loriziin, near tlio summit o£ which ho found the small 
Ramaritan eonmumity in tents celebrating the annual paasover 
with traditional ceremonial, flood Friday (A[ml 17) was spent 
at Nazaretli, and Raster Ruuday at Tiberias, on the shore of the 
Ijako of (ialilee, wiiero the Prince took comnumion and Stanley 
])reached. Occasional gue,btH- governors, vice-consuls, and I’ro- 
tostant chsrgy- were invited to dine on tlio route in the Prince’s 
tent, and on I'laster Huuday the Prince ciitcitained the Swiss 
liUtlK'rnn llisfaop of Jornsalom, Kamucl (lohat, who, as the nominee 
of the Prince’s godfather, tho King of Prussia, was the central 
liguro in much tlu'ologioal controvorsy. 

Outside Damiiaous, camp life oaiuc to a close. Witliiir the 
city the Ih-iimo saw the only signs throughout the tour of 
Mohammedan disallection. As he passed through the bazaars 
tho Miislcm traders remained seated, and abstained from olforiug 
salutations. From Damascus iJio party reached Beirut on the 
Hoa-coast (May G), ins])ooting on the road tho historic remains 
at Baalbek. Tho reception at Beirut was quite cordial, and none 
of tho untowarrl incidents wluoh Lord Palmerston feared broke 
tho liarmony of the Syrian tour. The Osborm brought the Prince 
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Iroin Boirut to tlio sea-ports ol Tyre and Midoii, and tJu-uco to 
Syiian Tripoli lor a siglit of the cedars of Lebanon. Ifroin 
Trii)oli sail was sot westwards to the Creek Arehlj)clago (May 13), 
where the first pause was made at tlic island of llhodos. The 
next landing-])lace was the rarely visited harbour of I’atnios, 
whore Stanley explained the traditioiial association with St. John 
the Evangelist. A short stay at Smyrna brought the scriptural 
tour to an end. Stanley’s ciisy and lively guidtinco brought out 
the Prinoo’s best qualities. “ It is impossible not to like him,” 
Stanley wrote while they were travelling together; “ and to bo 
constantly with him brings out his astonishing momoiy of juimes 
and persoirs.” ^ 

IV 

The rest of the tour, which belonged to Europe, brought the 
Prince fresh stores of historic nicinorics, mingled with intimate 
glimpses of ctu'ront political movemoifcs. At Constfiutinojile, 
whore ho was the guest of the British Ambassador, Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwor, the Sidtan Abdul-Aziz jnotosh'd against the 
Queen’s veto of a State rooei»tion. Lord Palmerston’s govoru- 
menb, wishful to conciliate the Porto, acceded to the Bnlbau’s wish 
to entertain the Prince at a State breakfast (May 20). There 
the Prince dropped his incognito, and, aecei)Ung the honours 
due to his rank of heir-apparent, ho held tactful intoroourso with 
tho Sultan, after a little coaching from the British Ambassador. 
Near the end of tho stay, in courso of which Sir llettry Bulwor 
made him acquainted with tho picturesque aspects t)f tho ’I’lirkisli 
capital, tho Prince vainly sought permission to realise a fancy of 
his boyhood and proceed to Sebastopol, an historic landmark in 
the Crimean War, “ He is most anxious to see it,” wrote Bruce 
to the Queen’s confidant. Sir Charles Phipps (Eohruary 28, 1802), 
“ and I thinJe that as a compliment to tho Army his doing so 
would be well taken.” But objoction was raised that, if ho was 
to visit the Crimea, he should start olsowhoro than at Sebastopol, 
from which British arms had gained small glory. Tho plan, for 
the time was dropped. 

From Constantinople the Osborne boro tho Prince south¬ 
wards to Athens. Domestic turmoil rendered his visit liardly 
opportune. Greece had just oxpoUed her autocratic King Otho 

1 Prothero, Life and Oomepondeme of Bean Staulep, ii. 00. 
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of Bjivoria, and a provinional government was considering how 
to fill the vacant throne. Rut a lull in tlio crisis allowed the 
Ihinco to inspect undistui'bod the historic scones and monuments, 
with the aid of the Rritish minister, Jlenry George Elliot, who 
was seeking to alleviate internal strilc. Coming events were 
casting their shadow before. Rate was about to bring the 
sovorcigiiLy of the restless eountry within the Prince’s domestic 
orbit, and the foitunes of tho Greek throne were to become 
an active interest of his adult career. 

The Rritico made Ids way homo tlirough Prance, sailing direct 
for Marst'illos after a brief landing at yet another Ionian island, 
Ccphalonia. Tho French imperial court oHorcd an elaborate 
recciition, but Queen Victoria would only sanction her son’s 
acceptan<!e of Lite hospitality duo to a private traveller. The 
Emperor Napoleon Ill, and the Empress Eugfinio obeyed the 
condition wldlo ])aymg him congenial attentions at their beautiful 
country palace of Fontainebleau. The lack of official formality 
inclined to stimulate rather than to chock the Prince’s apprecia¬ 
tion of the frolicsome gaieties of tho French court. 

V 

Oil 13th Juno 18G2 the Prince rejomed Ids mother at Windsor. 
Ilo was well satislicd with all that he had gone through. Throe 
days later he was writing to Aoland; “ We arrived here on 
Saturday last, after having successfully terminated my Eastern 
tour, winch T think can bo called in every way a thorough success, 
1 shall always look back to it with great pleasure and interest.” 
The tour would seem to have fully justified his late father’s aim. 
Very varied were the pages of history which his itinerary had 
revealed to him, and his cariosity concerning prominent actors 
on the political stage abroad had been whotted by his meeting 
on oven terms with rulers like the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria; Said Pasha, IChodive of E^t; and Abdul Aziz, Sultan 
of Turkey. More familiar was his intercourse with humbler 
personages of good judgement and attainments, like Laurence 
Oliplmnt, Julian Fane, the accomplished attacks at Vienna, and 
Sir Iloiiry Bulwer at Constantinoplo. All, writing confidentially 
and independently, formed a favourable estimate of the Prince’s 
ease and accessibility and of his alerfc faculty of observation. 
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1802 Noi’ were they hliiul to delects. Oliphant deemed liis clnef 
^tal 20 ** I'osition wliieh never allows liim 

responsibility or Joj’oes liiin into action.” Ilulwej’, while' jiulfiinp 
it dangerous to submit him to too severe rebi>rnints, dcteel-od an 
undue eagerness for amusement. Travel, all agn'ed, was a better 
kind of education lor him than the study of books. Oliphant 
saiiguincly foretold that “ his development will bo higher tliini 
people anticipate.” ^ 

it was to a mournful homo that the Prince returned. In 
one of the last letters which Conoral Bruce received on the tour 
from Queen Victoria, she had bidden him warn lier son again.it 
indulging in her hearing in “ worldly, frivolons, gf)ssij)ing kind 
of conversation.” Tlio Prince must bo prepared to faee, in 
a proper spirit, the cureless melaueholy of his poor lionut. As 
soon as the Queen greeted lier son she sinnmoued J)r. Wtanic'y 
to her side and bogged him to continue an intercourse which 
might, she believed, give her son’s thought a serious turn. 

The Prince himself took a lighter-hearted view than liis 
mother of Dr. Stanley’s agreeable compaiiionsliij). “ J)r. 
Stanley,” he wrote playfully to Acland, “ came Inick very 
well, with a formidable black beard which 1 hope you will see, 
and got permission from the Queen to ])reuch in it yesterday.® 
, . . Both Keppcl and Tcesdalo have been well, and have also 
brought hairy appendages to their chins with them.” ’I'lu' 
Prince improved on this example of liis seniors, lie never used 
a razor in his life. 

At the same time the Prince gave his mother no cause to 
complain of his levity or resistance to licr will, (loncral Bruce 
had kept the prospect of marriage with Princess Alexandra well 
before his mind. While in, the Ea.st the Prince luul written to 
the Queen thanking her for the trouble she and his elde,st siiStor 
had been taking about Ids prospects, and expressing the Jio])C 
that the Queen would he " pleased with the young Princess 
[Alexandra] when you see her.” Once more at homo the J’rinco 
relieved the Queen of any remaining anxiety about his marriage 
by showing her “a number of pretty things” wliich he had 

1 Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Lavrence OUpJm?it j lottoiB from Julian It’ano in 
Lady Rose Weigall’s A Menxair (1023), pp. 90-7 ; atitl Sir irenwy Unlwor’fl 
despatch to Loid Russell in Esher’s Ipjluenee of King MimrA, litllS, pp. Sd-fl, 

» The sermon proaehed at Windsor on ICtli Juno was published in tho 
volume of 1883 
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bowftht aliio.id “ lor ilip youi\g lady,” iaul by cxi>re&&iiig a wisK 
lor tlio wedding to take place in the lollowuig &prmg. The 
gratified mother wrote to her eldest daughter in Berlin soon 
after the Prince’s airival at Windsor : “ BoLtie goes on being 
as good, amiabh', and nonsiblc as any one of us could wish. .. . 
Dear tloueral Bruoo’a anxious efforts and wishes have not 
been in vain.” ^ 

But Oeneral Bruoo’s term of sorvioo was reaching a tragic 
close wliilo the Queen was writing to her daughter. In the 
niarahes of tlio lT])])eT Jordan ho contraeted an illness wliich 
gradually developed on tho way homo. On his return to the 
rooms of Jiia sister, Ijady Augusta Brnco,_in St. James’s Palace, 
the “ low Syrian lever,” as the Prince called the ailment, 
grew acute, and within less than a fortnight he died there 
(June 27). l)es))ito tho jiathos attaching to (Iciieral Bruce’s 
death, it looked at tho inoinoiit hke fate’s decree against a 
contiimunoo of Uio tutelage which had liitherto hampered the 
Prince’s volition. 

In presoneo of tho shock tho Prince thought only of the 
good points in his rolntiouship with his dead governor. On 
tho 3r<l July tho Prince wrote to Aoland ; “ Poor General Bruce’s 
death has been a terrible blow to me as it has been to everybody 
who know him ; it is really too sad to tliiulc tlrat his errd was 
cmised hy catching a fever on our tour which we all so tlioroirghly 
enjoyed. ... 1 have lost in liim a most useful and valuable 
friend.” By the Queen, General Bruce’s death was viewed as 
an irroparahlo misfortune. “Jlo died,” she lamented, in her 
sou’s “sorvioo,” and in the performance of those stern duties 
wliich the late Prince Oonsoit had imposed on him. The 
Queen took General Bruce’s wirlow into her household as a 
lady-in-waiting, and Mrs, Bruco became one of tho Prince’s 
constant corres])ondonts. 

VI 

The withdrawal within six months of two such restraining 
inlluenoes as his father and his governor gave a promise, which 
proved somowJiat fallacious, of tho Prince’s onionoipation from 
leading-strings. At court, in ministerial circles, and in the 
press, there at once cii'oulatod suggestions to the effect that the 
^ Wall)ur“ft, Ijftdy Pasei, EmiiasaiM of Other Doj/a, i, 168. 
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1S02 Prince should now be given definite ejnploynu'iit with in<l('p(’iul('nt 
iEW. 20 J^®sponf>ibilitios. The Queen had gloomily admitl/cd that her 
son “ rauKt prcjiare liimsolf more and more for th.it jiusilhm 
■which the Queen cannot help thinking he may not he as far 
removed from as many may wish to think,” There could be 
no better discipline for early manhood (it was argued) aiwl no 
better preparation for sovereignty than regular omployment. 
Tot the Queen, despite her satisiaction wii.li her son's attitmlo 
to the question of marri.ago, could not bring herself to break 
with the rigorous tradition of lier late husbaiid'.s disciplitu'. 
Major Elpliinstone, who was tutor of tho I’rinee’s younger brother, 
Arthur, put the situation in its true light when ho reniarked; 
“ If given occupation he \i.e. tho Prince of Wales] will be sure 
to go right, but 1 fear tho Queen is not disposed told him inti'rfere 
in public.” ^ 

The Times newspaper, utilising liints siijiiilied to tho editor, 
Delanc, by Lord Torringtou, put forward a considered proposal 
on tho subject of the Prince’s occupation, Tho Queen liad 
publicly announced that she was unequal to tJio task of enter¬ 
taining foreign sovoroigna or representatives of foreign countries, 
many of whom were visiting London for tho Intonuitional 
Exhibition of 1862. In spito of the susiicnsion of court functions, 
the Exhibition, which the Prince Consort had designed and tho 
Dulce of Cambridge had opened in May, rondored tlie season 
unusually gay, and brought to London tlironga of visitors from 
abroad. The Prince privately inspected tlio Exhibition im¬ 
mediately on his return, and was “ much pleased,” ho wrote 
to Acland (Juno 16), with what he saw, " but it tala\s a long timo 
to see everything thoroughly,” Tho foreign visitors Gsjiocially 
attracted him, and he sought private mtroduotions to siivoral 
of them. One from Prance, the buoyant cavalry oflioor, tlio 
Marquis de GaUiffet, exerted on. hun an imnicdiato fttseituitioii 
wMch led to a lifelong attachment. Tho Times, in view of tlio 
Prince’s developing social imrtinct, rccommoiuled that tho <lutios 
of royal host should now officially devolve on tho Prince; “ Wo 
feel sure that His Royal Highness, who has won golden opinions 
as the guest of foreigu sovereigns, will know how to greet tho 
friends of England in his own country,” 

Yet the Queen ignored all suoli counsel,’turning a deaf enr 

^ Dasonfc’s Life of J. T. Ldatie, lOOS, H. 40-fi0. 
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to tho Riu’catliuf; cry that “ idletvcisa might do her Bon injuiy.” 
Grave offence was ijuleod caused her by tlie rcjnark of a former 
Foreign Secretary, Jjord Clarendon, that even the Prince Consort 
would have discovered lor his son at full age some land of 
regular work wliich would keep him “ out of harm,” whether 
as “ Kegcnt of Scotland, or a olork in the Audit Office, or Bailiff 
of the flomo Rarm.” ^ 

General Bruce’s death moved the Queen’s thought in quite 
a different direction. Slio set about choosing a new governor 
who might continue General Bruce’s control. For this office 
the Queen Helected General Sir William Knollys, a veteran 
soldier, wlio liud instructed the Prince Consort in his military 
duties and enjoyed bis conqilote confidence. Sir William was 
just completing his sixty-fifth year, and liis employment had 
boon tor a generation confined to enforcing military discipline. 
In the year ot tlic I’rinoo Consort’s death ho had accepted the 
post of IVoaident of the Council of Military Education. The 
Prince demurred to Ids mother’s choice, but yielded to her 
pca'einptory perHuasion. In the summer of 1862 Sir William 
wa.s entrusted with the control of the Prince’s affairs. The 
appointment proved less oppressive than was anticipated. Sir 
William, who romaiuod in the I’rince’s service for fifteen years, 
showed a welcome pliancy in adapting himself to inevitable 
changes in the conditions of his office. lie won the Prince’s 
trust by placing the I’rince’s best interests above everything 
else. Soon after lie entered upon his duties the Prince wrote 
to his mother that Sir William was “ a thorough gentleman, 
a well-inlonncd man with plenty of tact, and an agreeable 
companion.” 

VII 

Although the ousl,i>m of the Constitution justified the Queen 
in denying tho heir apparent any political function, yofc hereditary 
right assured him on reaching hie majority an independent 
revenue and the responsibility which went with a private 
competence. Tho heir-appareut’s horodilary rank of Duke of 
Cornwall gave liim, when he came of ago, full possession, beyond 
parental control, of substantial property. The Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall, his hereditary appanage, included large estates not only in 

1 Olarendon, it 284. 
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m UEVRNUES Olf DUCILY 0¥ CORNWALL <n^v. 

tlio county, but in London—^in Liinilx'tli iind in [u'uiiiiii’ton. Of 
tlio Manor of Konnington tlio Oulco of Cornwall was lorrl. On 
the Princc’iS entry into man’a astaLo tlie retuTiw of the Ducliy 
wore considerable. During tlio Priniio’s niinori(/y tlie [n'ojK'rty 
was administered by liis fallier in tlio cii])acity of Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries (or tin-mines) and High Steward of the Duchy 
—offices which he assumed in 1842 and hold till his doatln The 
Prince Consort performed his administrative duties wilb admii'- 
able olTect. The income rose from tiG,000 at the date ol the 
Prince’s birth to nearly £(i0,000 when ho came of ag(‘. I’Ik' 
annual revenue was allowed to accumidatf' during tlu' oigli(,o('u 
years of the Prince’s minority, aiul in 18(i0 a oaiiiLd sum of some 
£G00,000 was at the Prince’s disjiosal. When the Priuco 
Consort’s death vacaied the offices of snia'rinL'iuh'iice, the 
Queen conferred them on the Dube of Neweastle. 'i’he Prince 
assumed a personal supervision on the 9lli November 18(12, wlum 
he completed his twenty-first year, and highly satisfactory was 
the report on the condition of the estates mid on the e.\panding 
revenues which the Duke of Newcastle then imide, to the 
Quoen.^ 

Both parents had also recognised early the custiomary right 
of the heir-apparent on reaching manhood to a domicile of liis 
own. The Prince Consort, before Lis death, bad busied liimself 
with the provision of both a town and a country rosideiiee for 
the Prince of Wales, and the young man spent much time and 
energy in the autumn and winter of 18G2 in supervising the 
completion of residential arrangonioiits which his fatliiT had 
begun. 

Ab'cady in 1850 an Act of Parliament had been passed, at 
Queen Victoria’s instance, assigning Marlborough IJoiise in Pall 
Mall for the Prince’s use on the coiiqilction of his eighteeutli 
year.® During the nine intervening years the building was used 

1 The Duke of Nowonsllo on Ms death ou 18th Oolober Ififl 1 was sucoeeded 
as Lord Wardon and Iligh Stowai-d by JSdward Horkoley Uorliuau, VlHPount 
Portman, who died 19th Novoinbor 1888. 

“ Marlborough IIouso in Pall Mall was built by (JIulHiotihor Wren tor Iho 
great Duke of Marlborough in 1710, and it Mvotlod to tho Grown in 1817 on tho 
lapse of the great Duke's long leiisn. ft was Ihomipon apjiohitod for tho 
residonco of Princess Charlotto and Prince Leopold, and I’rinoo Loopolil rutaiuod 
possession after tho Princess’s death. William IV.’s Quccii, Adt'laido, was 
allowed to reside there through her widowhood. Atior Quron Adelaide’s tleaih 
on 2nd Dooember 1849, Lord John Russell, at tho instaneo of Qnoon Vkiloria ami 
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as tlic (Aovcnunciit School of Design and the home of the Vernon 
collection of pictures which had lately been presented to the 
nation. At the end of 1859 the IViuec of Wales, in fulfilmont of 
tlio Act, took formal ])osscs&ion, the Art School being removed 
to new buildijiga at South ICcnaington and tho pictures to the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. It was not, however, till 
tho suiumoT of I8(il, tho last year of tho Princo Consort’s life, 
that the govornincnt undertook 1.ho lomodelling of tho premises 
for their new jnirposo. Up to the moment of his death tho 
Princo (lonsort ahowetl lunch iutore.st in the repairs and rccon- 
siruction. fiat the work was not completed till the close of the 
following year (18(12). Then only was tho renovated building 
ready for the Prince’s occupation. 

'i’lio provision of a juivate and uno/hcial residence in tho 
eoini(,ry was also set oji foot by tJio Princo Consort. By Ida 
direction a largo [mrt of tho accumulated revenues of the Duohy 
of Cornwall was inve.si<ed in a country estate for his son’s enjoy¬ 
ment. At an outlay of £220,000 there was purchased from 
Siicucer Oowpor, an owner of old county standing although an 
absontoo landlord, tho demosne—some 7000 acres in area—at 
Sandringlunn in Norfolk, with an estimated rental of some £7000 
a year.^ I’lic house was then little nioro than a shooting-box, 
but tlio osfiato, despite its long neglect, abounded in varied game. 
Into tho transaction, which was completed iii tho sumraor of 1861, 
tho young Pj'inco entored with zest. ITo looked forward with 
cagorness to improving tho property and managing it himself. 
Tlvo PrijKJO was soon consulting tho gardener at Balmoral as to 
laying ont anew tlve grounds and gardens. A sum of £60,000 
was drawn b'ojn the accumulated savings of tho Duchy of 
Cornwall for quitting tho pro])orty into good order under tho 
Prince’s iiorsonal supervision. 

Of the sporting capacities of Ids now country estate the 
Princo made a finst trial at tho end of 1862. Public curiosity 
was now excited, to his frequent inconvenience, by his every 


the I’einoo tlensert, laid bofoio the llavaa of Commons a Bilt whioh was duly 
ofUTJod, ftpjpuijuiating the house lo tho Prinoo of 'Walos. The Badioal moinbor, 
JoHoph Ilumo, doomed tho propoBSil promature and extravagant in viow of the 
foot that llanipton Oourt and IConsington and St. James’s Palaces were already 
at Uio disposal of tho Crown wid wore only portinUy tenanted. 

1 Mrs. Herbert Jon6a’s/S'a7*drf»^/KMftP(M<(i«dJVMewtdosoribeB the histoiiool 
aSBooiations of tho property. 
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movement, and lie resented an attempt to invade the privac 7 
of his shooting-party. One of his earhest letters from Sandring¬ 
ham, which was addressed to Mrs. Bruce, feelingly complains 
of the enterprise of a local journalist: 

Fancy on Saturday last a reporter from Lynn actually joined 
the beaters while we were shooting, but as I very nearly shot him 
in the legs as a rabbit was passing, he very soon gave me a wide 
berth. Gen. Knollys then informed him that his presence was 
not required, and he “ skidaddled,” as the Yankees call it. The 
next day he wrote an apology for his infamous conduct, and I 
don’t tMhk he will trouble us any more. 

The conversion of the Sandringham property into a model 
estate rapidly became one of the Prince’s liveliest interests, and 
in the successful efioit he took a Ufelong pride. New roads 
were constructed ; trees were planted ; shooting facihtics were 
largely increased; gardens, stables, and kennels were perfected, 
and cottages and farm buildings were refashioned on the best 
models. Subsequently, an additional 4000 acres were purchased 
and the house itself was rebuilt on a commodious scale which 
enabled the Prince to practise there an extensive and a very 
genial hospitality, “ Sandringham improves in appearance every 
year,” he wrote in middle life to his mother (April 23, 1878). In 
the improvement of his cottage property he was always seeldng 
experienced advice. "When inviting his Oxford friend. Dr, 
Acland, to Sandringham on 14th April 3884, he added the 
inducement: “ We could then look over the cottages together, 
I have made many improvements which I should like to show 
you.” “ Up to Hie last year of his life he was continually 
improving his domain, repairing ohmches, spending money on 
tho place in one way or another.” ^ 


‘ Lord Suffleld’a My Memories, 1830-1913, p. 91. 



CHAPTER XI 

BETBOTHAli AND MABRUGE 

I 

The Prince’s matrimonial plans went steadily forward thiough 1862 
the autumn of 1862 and materially increased public interest in 20 
his fortunes. 

The marriage of hia second sister. Princess Alice, to Prince 
Louis of IIosse-Darmstadt, in fulfilment of his late father’s wish, 
took place very quietly at Osborne on the 1st July 1862, and 
stimulated his own matrimonial resolutions. Since his eldest 
sister’s migration to Berlin, the bride had become his special 
confidante in the family circle. At her wedding he made a 
prominent figure, although their uncle, Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Cobuig, was entrusted by the Queen with the privilege of giving 
his niece away. The settlement of his second sister as a wife at 
Darmstadt soon provided tho Prince with a second German home 
at which he was to be a frequent guest, and introduced him to 
a new German princely circle which had little sympathy with 
Prussian ambitions. 

Queen Victoria lost no timo after her second daughter’s 
marriage in bringing to fruition the projected union between her 
eldest son and Princess Alexandra. A rumour that the Tsar, 
Alexander II., was meditating an offer of marriage on behalf of 
the Tsarevitch to one or other of Prince Christian’s daughters 
impelled the Queen to immediate action. In the summer she 
wrote to Prince Christian, formally soliciting the hand of hia 
daughter, Princess Alexandra, for her eldest son. Assent was at 
once given. The Queen had resolved to pay tribute to her 
husband’s memory by visiting his early home at Coburg in 
September, On the joumoy she paused at Laeken, near Brussels, 

VOI, T 14B T. 
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her uncle Leopold’s palace. Thither the Queen’s host summoned 
Princess Alexandra from Ostend, where the Princess was 
staying with her father, to make for the first time the acquaint¬ 
ance of her future mother-in-law. Queen Victoria declared that 
her highest hopes of a daughter-in-law were realised. 

It was under TCing Leopold’s personal auspices that the 
betrothal of the Prince and Princess Alexandra took place. On 
the 7th September the Prince joined her at Ostend. Two days 
later, he and the Princess were King Leopold’s guests at his 
palace of Laeken, and there they were formally affianced. Next 
day the young couple went together over the battlefield of 
Waterloo, and in the evening a Court banquet was given by their 
host in their honour. Prom Brussels they travelled together to 
Cologne, where for the time they took leave of one another. It 
was thus that a new era in the Prince’s career definitely opened. 

On parting with his betrothed the Prince joined his mother 
at Coburg, and the engagement was made public in England on 
the 16th September, while the Queen and her son were still 
together in the Prince Consort’s home. Queen Victoria herself 
drafted the communication to the English press. She stated 
that the marriage, privately settled at Brussels, was " based 
entirely upon mutual affection and the personal merits of the 
princess,” and was “ in no way connected with political con¬ 
siderations.” “ The revered Prince Consort,” the notification 
continued, “ whose sole object was the education and welfare of 
his children, had been long convinced that this was a most 
desirable marriage.” After her return from Germany the Queen 
gave her formal consent to the imion at a meeting at Windsor 
of the Privy Council (November 1,1862). 

Whatever the responsibilities of the Prince’s kinsfolk for his 
choice of bride, mutual affection gave the betrothal auspicious 
sanction. To Mrs. Bruce the Prince wrote on 19th September 
from Eeinhardts-brunnen, the ducal castle of Coburg: ” I feel 
a new interest in everything, and somebody to live for.” “ I 
indeed now know,” he wrote to Acland from the same place 
(September 21, 1862), “ what it is to be really happy, though I 
daresay I have never done anything to deserve it; but if I can 
only continue to make the one to whom I have pledged my ha.-nd 
and my heart happy, and render her future home a happy one, 
I don’t think I shall have any reason to complain.” 
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The announcement was received in England with unqualified 
enthusiasm. Lord Granville, in his letter of congratulation, wrote 
to the Prince: “ It is impossible to exaggerate how pleased 
every one in all classes here is with the good news. All accounts 
agree as to the beauty, the excellence and charm of the person 
whom your Eoyal Highness has secured.” Soon after Ms en¬ 
gagement the Prince wrote with a lover’s optimism to his friend 
Cadogan: “ I have received so many kind letters from all 
my relations and friends, which show that my choice has been 
approved on all sides.” 

But it was not solely the youth and beauty of the Princess, 
nor even the widespread interest in the future of the heir-apparent, 
that accounted for the popular endorsement in England of the 
betrothal. In spite of the absence of any deliberate political 
intention, the Princess’s identification with Denmark, whose 
interests were known to be menaced by Prussia, touched a 
responsive chord in the English people’s heart. Abroad Queen 
Victoria’s disclaimer of political significance in the betrothal 
was openly questioned. For a dozen years or more theue had 
been constant friction between Denmark and Prussia regarding 
the confiicting claims of the two countries to the Baltic provinces 
of Schleswig and Holstein, and the long-standing disagreement 
was shortly to issue in a violent act of aggresijion on Denmark 
by the German states under Prussia’s leadership. German pubHo 
opinion speedily sounded an unfriendly note. Throughout 
Central Europe the project of the Prince’s marriage was held to 
range the royal family of England with the Danes in the further 
development of the German quarrel. Continental politicians 
clung obstinately to the view that the foreign policy of England 
was mainly dictated by royal sentiment and authority, and the 
Prince Consort, who was held to be responsible for Ms eldest 
son’s choice of a bride, was freely Mamed in Germany for having 
induced Ms adopted country to desert the German cause. Queen 
Victoria’s brother-in-law, Duke Ernest of Saxe-Cobnrg, sharing 
the common German view, declared that his nephew’s betrothal 
to a Danish princess came on Germany like a clap of thunder. 
He confessed himself bewildered by the flagrant disoropanoy 
between his nephew’s matrimonial contract and the recent 
marriage of his niece, the Princess Alice, to the heir of the German 
principality of Hesso-Darmstadt. Nor was public opinion in 
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Prussia more favourably inolined to the Prince’s betrothal when 
rumours spread of the part which had been played in its promo¬ 
tion by his eldest sister, now Crown Princess of Prussia.^ The 
Queen was disturbed by German apprehensions. Personally she 
cherished no leanings towards the Danish side in the Schleswig- 
Holstein controversy, and her son’s adoption of a Danish partisan¬ 
ship at the prompting of his bride was an unwelcome prospect. 
But she beheved her domestic influence equal to repressing any 
such tendency. 

On parting vdth Queen Victoria at Coburg at the end of 
September 1862, the Mnce at her wish remained behind. The 
Queen had invited Princess Alexandra to spend some three weeks 
as her private guest at Osborne and Windsor in November. It 
was contrary to the Queen’s sense of fitness that the couple 
should see much of one another before their marriage. She 
therefore desired her son to spend the autumn months of October 
and November out of England—on a Mediterranean cruise. 
Objection was taken to the Princess Alexandra’s visit to England 
m the absence of the Prince by so sympathetic a counsellor as 
King Leopold. There was a suspicion in his and other minds 
that the Queen designed to exert an undue influence on the 
married life of the pair, and was anxious early to obtain a per¬ 
sonal control of her daughter-in-law. But the Queen’s will was 
not to be shaken. She was bent on warning the Princess against 
the risks of indulging, on her settlement in England, in too 
pronounced a Danish partisanship. 

II 

On 6th October the Prince, in compliance with his mother’s 
desire, left Coburg in preparation for a southern tour under 
Sir William Knollya’ surveillance. But his sense of isolation was 
to be lightened by the company of two members of his family. 
The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, who had been his 
fellow-guests at Reinhardts-brunnen, accepted his invitation to 
travel with him to the Mediterranean and to Italy. 

^ The death, on the 2ud January 1801, of the Prince of WoIob’s godfather, 
King Frederick WOliam TV. of Prussia, transferred Us crown to his brother 
William, who for two years had been acting as Begent. The now King of 
Prussia’s eldest son. Prince Frederick William, thereupon became Orown Prince 
of Prussia, and his wife, the English Princess Boyal, the &own Princr :. 
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A critical episode in tlie liistory of Prussia rendered it con- 1802 
genial to his eldest sister and her husband to accept the Prince’s 2 i 
hospitality. During their sojourn at Coburg a bitter dispute 
between the newly crowned King William of Prussia and his 
Parliament over his resolve to spend an immense sum of money 
on a reform of the army had brought the government of Prussia 
to a deadlock. To extricate himself from his grave embarrass¬ 
ments the King summoned Count von Bismarck from the German 
Embassy at Paris to assume supreme power at Berlin (Sept. 19). 

That strenuous and relentless champion of autocracy defined 
the policy of his life when he inaugurated his long rule at Berlin 
with the famous speech to the Budget Committee of the Prussian 
Reichstag (September 30, 1862), in which he declared: “ It 
is not with speeches or with parliamentary resolutions that 
the great questions of the day are decided, as was mistakenly 
done in 1848 and 1849, but with blood and iron.” Thiongh 
thirty-eight years of power Bismarck was faithful to this assertion 
of force as the principlo of government, and a majority of his 
fellow-countrymen whole-heartedly accepted his creed. With 
the Prussian statesman’s challenge of constitutional right the 
Prince of Wales’s sister and brother-in-law had no sympathy. A 
withdrawal from Berlin, such as the Prince of Wales’s invitation 
ollered them, was welcome. The Prince of Wales was thus 
identified with a prompt protest against Bismarck’s accession to 
office. For tlie first of many times he came into near touch with 
a turning-point in Prussian affaira. 

From Coburg, the Prince with his sister and brother-in-law 
made a leisurely journey through South Germany and Switzer¬ 
land. On the 22nd October they embarked at Marseilles in 
the royal yacht Osborne^ escorted by the frigate Doris. Their 
attractive itinerary introduced the Prince to many new scenes, 
while it refreshed his memory of some scenes and of some 
political issues with which ho had already made acquaintance. 

He obtained his first Imowledge of the Riviera, spending a little 
time at Hy^es. The next stopping place was Palermo, in 
Sicily, whore the Prussian Consul acted as cicerone. Afterwards, 
while cruising ofl the north-western coast of Africa, they landed 
at the Goletta fort in the Gulf of Tunis and visited the neighbour¬ 
ing ruins of Carthage. They walked through the bazaar of the 
town of Tunis and called on the Bey at his castle of Al-Bar. 
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Eroin Malta, which the Prince now first inspected, the yacht 
brought him, after a rough voyage of fifty-six hours, to Naples. 
There a fascinating week was spent and the Prince and his 
companions thoroughly explored the city and the country about 
the bay. 

At Naples the Prince was an eye-witness of the closing 
scenes of that triumphant struggle for Italian unity the initial 
stages of which had come under his notice on his previous visit 
to Italy. He had shared, while at home, the general excitement 
over the fall of the kingdom of Naples before the forces of Gari¬ 
baldi, the capture of the port of Gaeta, and the flight to Rome 
of the Neapolitan King and Queen (February 13,1861). “ What 
do you think of the capitulation of Gaeta ? ” he asked the Queen 
on receipt of the news. “ The unfortunate King of Naples’ 
last chance is now gone, and almost all Italy, except the Papal 
States andVenice, now belongs to the Kingof Sardinia. I wonder 
how long the Emperor of the French will let him possess it 1 ” 
Like most onlookers, the Prince was puzzled by the ambiguous 
attitude of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Now, when he reached Naples, the twin Idngdoms of Naples 
and Sicily had disappeared as a separate state and had been 
fused with a united Italy under the sway of King Victor 
Emmanuel. But the new Neapolitan government was, in the 
sight of Queen Victoria, on probation, and the attentions which 
its functionaries pressed on the Prince and his companions 
neither the Queen nor the King of Prussia deemed it opportune 
for them to accept. But they could not avoid an exchange 
of visits with the distinguished Sardinian general, La Marmora, 
who was the chief of the new Neapolitan regime. When the 
general heard of the royal travellers’ intention to ascend Mount 
Vesuvius on 6th November, he ordered “ several corapanios ” of 
Bersaglieri to attend them to the crater. The same evening 
General La Marmora dined on board the Osborne with tlie Prince.^ 

It was while still at Naples that the Prince celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday (November 9, 1862). It seemed an in¬ 
congruity to spend the day so far from home, even if family 
mourning precluded elaborate festivities. The Britishmen-of-war 
in the bay honoured the day by flag-dressing, but the Osborne 
confined its decorations to crowns of evergreens on the masts. 

1 Biamarok’a Ooneapondma mth William I. and Olhera, U, 08-0. 
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At dinner in the evening Sir William Knollys proposed tho 
Prince’s health, and the British vessels fired rockets and showed 
blue lights. “ I spent my birthday quietly with my sister and 
brother-in-law at Naples, which is one of the most beautiful 
places I over saw,” he wrote to Mrs. Bruce on 17th November, 
To Dr. Aoland’s congratulations he replied on 23rd November : 

The 9th was an important day for me this year, and I am well 
aware that much is expected of me. . . . You can well imagine 
that I regretted very much not being at home on that day, but 
as I could not have taken part in any of the festivities, it was 
perhaps better that I should be abroad. 

I have enjoyed my tour very much, and was very glad to 
visit Sicily and Naples, which were new to me. 

To the Prince, tho most gratifying commemoration of his 
arrival at full legal age was the Queen’s announcement that 
she had conferred on him the military rank of full general. 
Sir William Knollys had urged that the Prince should receive 
the inferior rank of major-general so that he might be qualified 
to command a brigade on an occasional visit to Aldershot. 
But the Queen handsomely overruled the advice. A full 
general might, she retorted, take part in field operations at 
Aldershot, if the opportunity ofiered, quite as weU as a major- 
general. 

A ten days’ stay in Rome followed the sojourn in Naples. 
Once again the Prince inspected the chief sights of the city, 
visiting tho sculptor Gibson and other old friends among the 
British residents. “Mr. Odo Russell,” he wrote home, “is in 
great form, though perhaps rather stouter than when 1 last saw 
him.” On the 17th November, now accompanied by the Grown 
Prince and Grown Princess of Prussia, he had a second 
audience of Pope Pio Nono. No objection was taken by the 
Queen. The Grown Prince was under orders from Berlin to 
dehver to the Pope a letter from his father, and Sir William 
KnoUya deemed it essential for the Prince to pay his respects 
to the Pontiff at the same time. “ Under the cicourastances,” 
he pointed out to tho Queen, “it would have been diflGlcult to 
ejqplain why the Prince of Wales should not have accompanied 
his sister and brother-in-law.” The interview only allowed 
of an exchange of compliments. Tho Prince noted that “the 
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Pope looks well and very little ckanged. Cardinal Antonelli 
looks older, but is as agreeable as ever.” 

Wlien tbe stay in Rome closed (November 24) the Crown 
Prince and Princess took leave of tkeir young host, proceeding 
to Florence, whence they slowly journeyed back to Berliu. 
The Prince joined the Osborne at Civita Vecchia and sailed for 
Marseilles. 


m 

Meanwhile Princess Alexandra’s private visit to Queen 
Victoria had begun and ended. On the 8th November, Prince 
Christian, at the Queen’s request, escorted his daughter to 
Osborne. At the close of ten days the Princess accompanied 
the Queen to Windsor, where she was introduced to the En glish 
ministers of State. With her future husband’s brothers and 
sisters, notably with Princess Helena, she was soon on faTnilin. r 
terms, and she found sympathetic friends in Princess Mary of 
Cambridge and in Mrs. Bruce, the general’s widow. The Queen 
took her guest to call on the old Duchess of Cambridge at Kew 
Cottage, and on the ex-Queen of the French, Marie Am61ie, at 
Claremont. But there were some rifts within the lute. Most of 
the Princess’s time on this first visit to England was spent alone 
with the Queen, and the atmosphere was still charged with grief. 
According to the Queen’s private secretary, General Grey, the 
Queen became “ daily more fond of her future daughter-in-law,” 
spoke to her openly and iinreservedly of her future career, and 
was gratified by "the maimer in which her advice” was received. 
But the Danish imbroglio was uppermost in the Queen’s mind, 
and her language on the subject could hardly have boon quite 
congenial to her guest. She warned the Princess “ particularly 
of the danger of using her influence to make the Prince a partisan 
in any political question either at home or abroad. She was 
right to love her own country, but the consequences of the Prince 
becoming, through her influence, a partisan in the questions now 
unhappily in dispute would be to irritate all the Queen’s German 
connections and to create family feuds—destructive of all family 
comfort and happmess.” 

The Princess’s father fetched his daughter from Windsor 

1 GeneraJ Giey to Mrs. Paget, WindBoi Castle, 27ft Novomber 1862; 
Wallnirga, Lady Fa^et, JEmhaasies of Other Daye, i. 163* 
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on 28'Lh November. Witli tlie Queen’s consent, tbe Prince had 
arranged to meet the Princess at Lille on his way home from 
the south. Accordingly he hurried from Marseilles to the 
rendezvous where the Princess awaited him. The following 
day they spent together at Cologne, and a third day at Hanover. 
There his kinsfolk, the King and Queen of Hanover, exchanged 
with the couple warm professions of attachment. On the 
fourth day the Prince parted with his betrothed at Harburg, 
not to meet her again until the eve of their wedding, nearly three 
months later. The Prince reached Windsor on 3rd December. 
A fifth foreign tour within four years reached its close under 
happy omens. 

IV 

Despite the satisfaction which her son’s approaching marriage 
gave her, the Quean was deaf to all persuasions of friends and 
ministers to relax signs of mourning or bo mitigate her seclusion. 
The Prince spent the first anniversary of his father’s death 
(December 14) in gloomy converse with his mother and his 
family at Windsor. But the Queen’s aversion from public 
functions led her soon after, at some cost to her pride, to delegate 
to her son a ceremonial duty of some dignity. On 25th February 
1863 a first levee since tbe Prince Consort’s death was held, 
to the satisfaction of the public, and the Queen’s place at St. 
James’s Palace was filled by the Prince of Wales. The ordeal 
was unusually fatiguing—^tho presentations exceeding a thousand 
and the general attendance three thousand. The cordiality of 
the Prince’s demeanour contrasted favourably with the coldness 
of his late father on such occasions.^ 

A treaty, authorising the marriage of the Prince and Princess 
Alexandra, had been signed at Copenhagen on behalf of the 
sovereigns of G-reat Britain and Denmark on 10th January 1863, 
and it was at once formally ratified in London by the Queen.® 

The first Srawing-'Room of the Qaoon’s widowliiood followed five days 
lator at Buoldugliam Palaoo. Tho Queen’s place was filled by her eldest 
daughter, the Crown Piinoess of Prussia, who had arrived in England to support 
her mother through tho anxieties inoidontal to her brother’s uiiuiiage. The 
Prince stood beside his sister. 

" Augustus Paget, minister at Copenhogen, was in constant coricspondonco 
with Greneral Grey, Queen Viotoria’s seoietary, regarding these negotiations and 
the arrangements for tho wedding. Ilia assiduity was rewarded by the honour 
of K,0.B. Of. Walburga, Lody Paget, Stnbames of Other Days, i. 187. 
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TEc ceremony was fixed for lOtli March. The Queen had wislicd 
it to take place on her own wedding-day, 10th February, but she 
assented to the postponement. 

The preceding four months were mainly devoted by the 
Prince to the needful preparations. Under his own supervision 
his two residences, Marlborough House and Sandringham, were 
put into final order. The Queen in consultation with the 
ministers took a leading part in the selection of tho personnel 
of his first household, while Parliament considered the important 
question of his financial requirements. 

Men of character and of diverse qualifications were chosen 
for the Prince’s first household. With most of them tho Prince 
was already well acquainted. General Knollys became head of 
the new establishment with the title of Comptroller and Treasurer. 
The Earl of Mount Edgoumbe, who, as Lord Valletort, had been 
chosen by the Prince Consort to attend the Prince at White 
Lodge,was made a Lord of the Bedchamber. Robert Henry 
Meade, the Prince’s companion on the Eastern tour, and Charles 
Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, the friend of the Prince’s boy¬ 
hood, were appointed Grooms of the Bedchamber. Major 
Teesdale, Captain Grey, and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppol renewed 
a former association as equerries. Herbert Fisher, the Prince’s 
tutor at Oxford, was recalled from practice at the Bar to act as 
private secretary. 

Two strangers to the Prince’s domestic circle gave the now 
household a political tinge, Earl Spencer, who was ambitious of 
a political career on the Liberal side, had already served the 
Prince Consort as Groom of the Stole, and he now accepted the 
same office under the Prince; while Lord Alfred Hervey, a 
former M.P. and Lord of the Treasury under both Lord Aber¬ 
deen and Lord Palmerston, became second Lord of tbe Bed¬ 
chamber. Another Liberal member of the House of Commons, 
Colonel Robert Nigel Kingseobe, who, after seeing service in tho 
Crimea, gained a wide reputation as sportsman, agriculturist, 
and live-stock breeder on bis estate at Kingseote in Gloucester¬ 
shire, undertook to act as superintendent of the Prince’s 
stables at Sandringham, and was soon appointed an extra 
equerry. A place was also found in the Piinoe’s new household 
for an immigrant from Germany—Maurice Hokmann—who was 

* See p. 4.9 tvpra. 
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appointed libraiian ; he combined with a Teutonic solidity a 
sympathy with Liberalism which had been acquired on the 
Continent; his personal devotion to the Prince and his family 
grew steadily with his long years of service. 

The whole company formed a happy family party, in which 
changes came slowly and were rarely welcome to the Prince, 
Sir William Knollys remained in supreme control for nearly 
fifteen years, and the Prince’s regard for him extended to his 
family. When, in Jime 1870, Mr. Fisher resigned the post of 
private secretary on bis appointment as Vice-Warden of the 
Stannaries of the Duchy of Cornwall, Sir William’s second son, 
Francis, took Mr. Fi.sher’a place. In reply to some adverse 
criticism of his mother, the Prince justified “ the appointment of 
young Knollys ”—^ho was thirty-three—on the grounds that he 
“ has got a very good head and is very hard-worldng.” “ Acting 
conjointly with his father ” (then seventy-three years old), the 
Prince added, “ he will be able to take a great deal off the 
General’s hands.” Francis Knoll}^ signally fulfilled the Prince’s 
expectations. lie broke well-nigh all records by retaining his 
office for forty years—so long as his master lived. Although he 
was no linguist and was only on a few occasions the Prince’s 
companion abroad, he carried out the Prince’s directions at 
home with a rare tact and fidelity. He frankly defended the 
Prince’s interests when he thought them to be imperilled in any 
quarter, boldly resisting in the Prince’s name decisions of the 
Queen or her ministers which seemed to him to place his master 
at a disadvantage. The Prince’s wife soon shored his own 
devotion to the KnoUys family, and in Francis Knollys’ sister, 
Charlotte, who became Bedchamber Woman to the Princess of 
Wales (November 4, 1872), the Princess found a lifelong con¬ 
fidante, who effectually promoted her mistress’s happiness. 

With his equerries the Prince’s ties of affection were char¬ 
acteristically strong. One of the most poignant of his early 
sorrows was the sudden death from pneuraoida, at Sandringham, 
on 10th December 1874, of Major Charles Grey, who had been 
bis equerry since 1859. The Prince attended the funeral at 
Embleton, in Northumberland, near Howick, the residence of 
Major Grey’s father, the veteran Whig statesman, Sir George 
Grey. Of his sense of loss on this occasion the Prince wrote 
from Howick to Dr. Acland (December 16,1874): 
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I feel liis loss most keenly, as a bettor, kinder, truer, and more 
devoted. Iriend to me for sixteen years never existed. During 
tke many years that ke was my companion and ray friend, we 
never had an unkind word together—and I cannot now realise 
that I shall never see his kind and cheery face again. 

The Prince hadstood godfather to Charles Grey’s son, Edward, 
a boy of eleven at the date of his father’s death, who (as Sir 
Edward and Viscount Grey) was to pursue a distinguished 
political career. More than thirty years later, when Sir Edward 
Grey visited Balmoral as a cabinet minister, King Edward 
found satisfaction in showing him places in the neighbourhood 
which the King still associated with his equerry’s companionship. 

V 

A new session of Parliament, in which the Prince and his 
affairs were to receive much attention, opened on 6th February 
1863. The Queen was absent. Her speech, which was road by 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Westbury, announced the coming 
marriage. The Prince attended the customary ceremony and at 
its close was admitted a Peer of the Kcalm as Duke of Cornwall, 
being introduced by his Idusman, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
by the Duke of Newcastle. He took his seat on the cross benches 
and proved his interest in the proceedings by staying xmtil half- 
past nine at night to hear the debate on the Address. A chief 
item on the ministerial programme was the cession to Greece of 
the Ionian Isles, three of which the Prince had visited the 
previous year. The Prince listened attentively to the condemna¬ 
tion of the step by Lord Derby, the leader of the Conservative 
opposition, and to its defence by Lord Granville, loader of the 
Liberal Government. But of greater personal satisfaction to the 
Prince was the favourable comment on his marriage, in which 
the two political patties combined. In the House of Commons, 
as soon as Parliament met, the Prune Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
expressed the general view when he said: 

"Whereas the common fate of royal marriages has been that 
persons are contracted together who have had no previons know¬ 
ledge of each other, and with whom political considerations ate 
the guiding principle of union, in this case the marriage may, in 
the fullest sense of the word, be called a “ love match,” while 
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the amiable and excellent qualities of both parties give the 
fairest promise of permanent and complete happiness. 

The Prince’s first experience of a debate in the House of 
Lords proved pleasurable, and Lord Granville, the leader of the 
House, and Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, both advised 
him to attend regularly. Lord QranviUe admitted that the 
debates were boring, but thought that they might be instructive. 
But the Queen demurred bo her ministers’ counsel. She deemed 
regular attendance in the House of Lords undesirable. Her son 
might be there when “ anything of interest or importance was 
going on if he was in town.” Some time consequently elapsed 
before the Prince was often seen in the House of Lords. In 
later life he was a frequent visitor, not only to the Upper Chamber 
but also, on stirring occasions, to the Peers’ Gallery in the House 
of Commons, where he sat in the centre above the clock. 

A few days after the opening of the session a message from 
the Queen invited the House of Commons to consider a question 
of a kind which commonly raised awkward debate—^the maldng by 
the State of pecuniary provision for the bridegroom and the bride 
(February 17). But the nation was in no temper to encourage 
unfriendly criticism. Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, 
cautiously examined precedents of the incomes of the former 
Hanoverian Princes of Wales. lie discovered that George III.’s 
heir-apparent had received a net income of £100,000 from the 
State, apart from the small revenues (which then amounted to no 
more than £13,000) of the Duchy of Cornwall. The State grant 
of £100,000 was judged in the present case to be needlessly 
generous.^ The income already at the Prince’s private com¬ 
mand, according to the unpublished notes of ministers, was over 
£62,000, of which some £60,000 represented the net income of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, £5260 the interest on some £163,000, 
the balance of the Duchy accumulationB,^ and £7000 the rents 
from Sandringham. To this sum the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, Mr. Gladstone, after consultation with Lord Palmerston, 
proposed to add an annual sum of £40,000 from State funds. 
The government also proposed an aimuity of £10,000 for Priucess 

MS. Memoranda by Lord Palmerston appended to some notes on tbo 
Prince’s income which wore compiled by Mr. Cardwell—now belonging to 
Col. Wilfrid Ashley. M.P. 

® £100,000 had lately been withdrawn for ” outfit." 
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Alexandra, -witli a prospective annuity of £30,000 in case of her 
ividowliood. 

When resolutions to these ellects came before the House of 
Conunons, advanced Liberals argued that the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall supplied the Prince with all the income that 
was necessary. Complaint was made that public money had been 
advanced for the Prince’s expenses on liis installation as K.G. 
and on his American tour. But Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a faithful champion, of the monarchy, defended 
the government’s decision with vigour, and the resolutions 
were carried without a division. A suggestion made by the 
Prime Minister that the Prince’s expenditure should bo con¬ 
trolled by a representative of the government, who should 
not be a member of his houscliold, was withdrawn in view of a 
jirotest from the Queen. The acquiescence of Parliament and 
nation in the gi'ant of public money to a Prince or Princess was 
never so complete. In the case of his two married sisters there 
had been far less readiness to provide them, on marriage, with 
dowries out of the public purse. Public impatience was to 
increase when the Queen subsequently hivitod pubHc provision 
for her younger children. 

The Prince’s annual revenues, as fixed on the ove of his 
maniage, barely stood the strain of the coming years, but he 
was for a generation discouraged by public opinion from appealing 
to Parliament for any additional grant. It was not until twenty- 
six years had passed that the government of the day ventured 
to propose a further call on the Treasury, and then only in behalf 
of the Prince’s cliildien on their coming of age and marrying, 

VI 

The Prince’s wedding was now at hand. Princess Alexaneba, 
accompanied hy her parents, loft Copenhagen for her now home 
on the 26th Eehruary. On the journey she spent three days 
(March 2 to 6) in Brussels as the guest of the King of the Belgians, 
who had played a leading part throughout the matrunonial 
negotiations. The royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert, on which 
the Princess embarked at Flushing, with the British man-of-war 
H.M.S. Wamor as escort, passed up the Thames in the early 
morning of the 7th Match, The Prince met his bride at Graves- 
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end. At the BricHayer’s Arms station, Southwark, which the 
pair reached by rail, a modest procession was formed of six 
carriages headed by a detachment of Life Guards. It was thus 
that the bridal couple drove through the streets of London to 
Paddington Station, there to take train for Windsor. 

The route was lavishly decorated, and triumphal arches of 
elaborate design spanned the entry to London Bridge and the 
chief thoroughfares. The boundless elation of the surging masses 
at the sight of the bride and bridegroom atoned for certain official 
shortcomings.^ The meanness of the procession disappointed 
expectation, while friction between the City of London author¬ 
ities and the Metropolitan police led to some disorder. The 
enthusiastic crowds often broke into the roadway, and the 
consequent delays caused as many as four hours to elapse before 
the bride and bridegroom arrived at Paddington Station. The 
fascination which the bride’s youth and beauty exerted on the 
spectators found fitting expression in the verse of the Poet 
Laureate, Tennyson: 

Sea-kings’ daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a bUssful heir. 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea— 

O joy to the people and joy to the throne, 

Como to us, love us and make us your own: 

Bor Saxon or Done or Norman wo, 

Teuton or Coll, or whatovei’ wo he, 

We are each all Dane in om: welcome of thee, 

Alexandra! 

The Queen had chosen St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, for the 
ceremony, pleading her late husband’s wish. No royal marriage 
since that of Henry I. m 1122 had been celebrated there. She 
ignored the strong body of opinion which urged that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey would be a more appropriate 
scene. Nor would she yield to the pressure that was exerted on 
her to give np mourning attire for the day. But she admitted the 
marriage to be “ the only ray of happiness in her life since her 
husband’s death,” and raised no objection to its celebration in 
full pomp. 

The wedding accordingly took place on the 10th March 1863 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in the presence of some 900 

^ Louis Blano, Lettres sur V AngJiterre, 2ad series, p. 13 ei ^«q >; Mokuesbuiy’s 
Memoirs of an ea-Minister, 1884, ii. 203. 
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18G3 guests, who included representatives of well-nigh all the country’s 
21 activities. The service was conducted by Archbishop Longley of 
Canterbury, who had lately succeeded Dr. Sumner, with the 
assistance of Bishop Tait of London, Bishop Wilberforce of 
Oxford, Bishop Charles Sumner of Winchester, Bishop Graham 
of Chester, and Dean Wellesley of Windsor. The greatest 
singer of the day, Jenny Lind, sang in a chorale by the bride¬ 
groom’s late father. The Prince, who was supported by his 
uncle, Duke Ernest, and his brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia,^ wore a general’s uniform beneath the robes of the 
Garter. With the Crown Princess was her elder son. Prince 
William of Prussia, afterwards Kaiser WiUiam II., who, just turned 
four, wore Highland dress. Queen Victoria, in widow’s weeds 
relieved only by the star and. blue ribbon of the Garter, over¬ 
looked the proceedings from a gallery above the chancel. The 
sadness of her expression moved so unsentimental a spectator as 
Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, to shed tears as he gazed 
upon her. Yet the ceremony was a brilliant pageant. The 
Prince bore himself with “ serious reverent dignity,” wrote his 
Cambridge professor, Kingsley, who attended as a royal chaplain. 
" The most moving sight I ever saw,” was Bishop Wilberforco’s 
description. “A fine afiair, a thii^ to remember,” was the 
phrase of DisraeU, who was among the guests. 

After a wedding breakfast in St. George’s Hall the bride and 
bridegroom left for a week’s honeymoon at Osborne. The Eton 
boys who assembled near the Castle gates bade the pair an up¬ 
roarious farewell, in which Lord Randolph Churchill, one of the 
Prince’s later friends, then a lad of fourteen, took boisterous part.® 

Everywhere in the British Isles and the colonies the wedding 
was celebrated with a barely paralleled ardour. Bonfires 
on the highest hills and illuminations of all the cities of the 
United Kingdom (save Dublin) testified to the national good¬ 
will. “ I know how much the heart of the people was then 
touched,” wrote Dr. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, to 
King Edward on the fortieth aimiversaiy of the day (March 10, 

^ Six personal friends were present on his special invitation; the Dulce of 
St. Albans, Lord Hauultou (afterwards Marquis of Aberoom), Lord Honnilcer, 
liord Hincbingbiooko (aiteiwords Earl of Sandwich), Mr. Oborles Carrington 
(afterwards Earl Carrington and Marquis of Lincolnshire), and Mr. Charles 
Wood (afterwards Viscount Halifax). 

® Winston Churchill, Life of Lord Randolph OhurcM, i. 9. 
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1903), while recalling how “ as a Cambridge undergraduate I isos 
was nearly crushed to death in the crowd which gathered on, , 
Parker’s Piece to ejqireaa their loyalty and their gladness.” The 
throbbing scene which London Bridge, with its tlwfmg of people 
and its dazzling illuminations, presented on the wedding night 
found record in a painting, which subsequently moved the 
Prince’s lively interest, by the pre-Raphaelite artist, Holman 
Hunt.^ The warmth of the City of London’s greetings was 
especially exhilarating to the Prince, and he urged on the Queen 
that the enthusiastic welcome of him and of his bride should be 
rewarded by the bestowal of a baronetcy on the Lord Mayor and 
of knighthoods on the sherifls. But the Queen vetoed the 
suggestion, on the ground that such honours were only conferred 
when the sovereign visited the City. 

Abroad, at all the British Embassies and Legations dinner¬ 
parties and receptions did honour to the occasion. Even in 
Germany the misgivings which the announcement of the engage¬ 
ment had aroused aee?ned for the moment silenced. Only in 
one quarter in Berlin was there an echo of resentment. "V^en 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, the British Ambassador, invited the King 
of Prussia to attend a banquet at the Embassy on the wedding 
night, Bismarck vehemently urged hia master to refuse. For 
once the Prussian King forbore to follow his minister’s counsel.® 

^ The picture is uow iu the Taylor Buildings at Oxford, to which it was 
presented hy the muniiiaeut patron of the painter, Mrs. Cnmbe, widow of the 
Controller of the Oxford Proas. Holman Hunt gives, in his Pre-Raphaelitism and 
Pie-RaphadiH Brotlmlumd, 1906, ii. 243-4, an interesting acrount of a visit paid 
him by the Prinoo shortly after his marriage, in order to inspect the picture : 

“ H.H.n. . . . asked lor tlio pioturo of ‘ London Bridge by Night on the 
Oooasion of the Marriage.’ ‘ Where is the Princess ? Whero am IT’ he 
inguiied in looking on the motley scene. 1 explained that the pioturo dealt 
only with ‘ London Bridge.’ . . . l<ookmg at it from point to point our Boyal 
guest asked many questions about it, but suddenly/singling out Mr. Combe’s 
figure which X had introduced into the crowd, mth)faoe no larger than a six¬ 
pence, the Prinoo exclaimed; ' 1 know that man I Wait a minute,’ he added. 

‘ I have seen him in the hunting-field with Lord Macclesfield’s hounds. He 
rides a clever pony about fourteen hands high, and hia beard blows over his 
sbouldeis. Ho is the head of a house of Oxford and not a college ’—as he went 
on following the trace in his mind—‘ but Pll toll you—-Yes—remember now— 
it’s the Printing Press, and ho rides in a red jacket. Am I right 7 ’ ‘ Your 
BeyaJ Highness is sutiiTisingly so,’ I onswered. . . . ‘ Mr. Combe has often told 
me that he has seen Your Boyol llighnoas with Lord Macclesfield.’ ‘ Bemind 
me ol his name,’ said the Prince. Before I had weB sold it he took me up with 
‘Yes, I remember, Combe, of course.’” Holman Hunt’s record graphicsBy 
illustrates the Prince’s memory for fooes. 

* Qane^ponderm of TPtZhte I, and Bismarck, ii. 12, 
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After a week’s honeymoon at Osborne, which was followed by 
two days at Windsor, the couple took up their residence at Marl¬ 
borough House (March 19). Throughout the “ season,” society 
made incessant calls on the energies of Prince and Princess. It 
was then that they inaugurated an era of social supremacy in 
Great Britain, which for duration and comprehensive spirit knew 
no precedent. 

On the day after their arrival in town London society opened 
a prolonged ritual of homage. To a reception in their honour 
at St. James’s Palace rank and fashion came in crowds. Until 
the end of June post-nuptial festivities continued to reflect 
the national enthusiasm. WeU-nigh aU the official bodies in 
the country presented congratulatory addresses. Banquets and 
dances were ofiered in profusion, both by public institutions 
and by private hosts and hostesses. The Prime Minister, Lord 
Palmerston, and his wife entertained them at dinuAr (May 13). 
The Corporation of the City of London conferred the civic freedom 
on the Prince, and the elaborate ceremonial was followed by a 
ball at the Guildhall on a scale of unprecedented magnificence 
(June 7).^ The pubhc celebrations in London were brought to a 
close by a notable ball which the Guards gave in the International 
Exhibition Building at Kensington (June 20). Nor were the 
congratulatory entertainments confined to the capital. The Prince 
and Princes.s visited Oxford lor Commemoration, staying with 
the Dean and Mrs. LiddeU at Christ Church. Very stirring was 
the applause in the Sheldonian theatre when the Chancellor, Lord 
Derby, conferred on the Prince the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
In all the festivities of the Encffinia the Prince and Princess 
joined with spirit, and the Prince confessed the satisfaction which 
it gave him “ to lionise the Princess ” in scenes familiar to him.® 

At the nonnal social functions of the season the Prince and 

^ The great oivio Companies did not lag behind the Corporation in their 
oongratuLtory ardours. As early os 12th February tho Fishmongers’ Company 
had admitted the Prinoe to the livepr by poti-imony in succession to his father. 
On the 11th June a second great city Company—the Merchant Taylors—paid 
him the like compliment. 

“ Next year, at Cambridge, during May week, when he leooivod the Honorary 
Degree of LL.D„ he found equal pleasure in introduoing the Princess to his 
haimts in the sister University, 
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Princess were al&(i prominent figures. With his attendance at i803 
Epsom, where he witnessed the victory of Mr. E. 0. Naylor’s 
Macaroni in the Derby (May 20), he began that regular attend¬ 
ance at classic race meetings which he never thenceforth inter¬ 
rupted. At the end of the season he and the Princess were the 
guests of the Duke of Richmond at Goodwood for the races there, 
and from Goodwood they went on to Cowes for the regatta. The 
routine of fashion which he now first followed remained a 
punctilious concern for the rest of lus hfe. 

Meanwhile the bridal couple were prompt in returning the 
lavish hospitalities which society was showering upon them. 
Cabinet ministers, foreign diplomatists, kinsfolk, and personal 
friends of old as well as of new standing were many times enter¬ 
tained at dinner at Marlborough House, and on 29th June 
an evening reception and hall commemorated the completion of 
the renovations which had been long in progress there. At 
Sandringham, too, the Easier vacation saw the Prince initiating 
his long career of country-house host.^ 

Lord Granville, one of the guests at Sandringham, gave the 
Queen “ great reports ” of his stay there. The Queen, in reply, 
recalled with a mournful satisfaction those hospitalities of 
“ right dignity without stiflness ” which, she and her husband 
had practised in happier years. But the Prince’s social 
activities prompted at the same time the expression of his 
mother’s fears that social pleasures were claiming an excess¬ 
ive share of his attention. She sought consolation in the 
rather delusive hope that a study of serious books “ will also 
gradually foUow.” The Queen was mistaking the range of her 
son’s developing interests and capacities. She was maldng 
insufficient allowance for the virile energy which would long 
enable him to combine a strenuous indulgence in social diversions 
with an equally strenuous participation in matters and move¬ 
ments of more abiding importance in the country’s history. Tn 
spite of his parents’ endless exliortations he never acquired the 
faculty of reading. A friend credited him in early middle life 
with “ a aiugular incapacity to apply his mind to any sort of 

1 On Eaater Sunday, Dr. Stanley, a Sandringham guest, administered the 
saorament to him and his wile in Sandringham Churoh; just a year before. 

Dr. Stanley and the Prince had joined in the rite on the shores of Lake 
Tit >ri 
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study con&pcutively lor haK an hour,” but the writer added: 
" What ho hears he never forgets.” Ho had a zest for all kinds 
of facts, and his agile memory rarely failed him. From conversa¬ 
tion with men of varied attainment whom he met socially he was 
soon gathering a larger mass of information than literary study 
could easily famish. 



CHAPTER XII 

SOOTAIi aOVEKEIGNTY 

I 

The Prince had long to reckon witli the Queen’s unreadiness to 
acknowledge his independence in well-nigh any relation of life, as 
well as with her rooted objection to his participation in public 
affairs. Yet her persistence in her widowed seclusion promptly 
had an enfranchising effect on the Prince’s position which she 
failed to foresee, and watched develop with some impatience. 
London became in her bereavement abhorrent to her, and she 
rarely visited it, preferring the comparative retirement of Windsor 
or the isolation of Osborne and Balmoral. An mfluential section 
of public opinion was quick to raise objection alike to her secluded 
mode of life and to the repression of her son. A cry for her 
abdication in the Prince’s favour framed itself on many Ups. As 
early as 4th June 1864 an experienced diplomatist, writing to 
Lord Clarendon, a member of Lord Palmerston’s ministry, 
expressed the spreading conviction that she would have done 
well, in view of “ the turn her mind took from the beginning of 
her widowhood, to abdicate the day her son came of age. She 
would then have left a great name and a great regret,” But it 
was not too late (the letter continued) to take the momentous 
step now.^ The Queen never entertained the contingency of her 
own poUtioal efiacement. Her active control of public affairs 
never slackened, and she viewed all criticism of her withdrawal 
from the pubUc eye as irresponsible persecution. She deemed 
herself entitled to her subjects’ unconditional forbearance and 
sympathy. 

* Lord Howdon to Lord Claroadon, 4tJi Juno 1864, i&IaxwoU’a £?/« of 
Claireiidm, ii. 2t)2 (1913). 
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Force of circumstance rendered futile much of the Queen’s 
sturdy resistance to her son’s enfranchisement. There could bo 
only one result of the abeyance into which she allowed the Court 
of the sovereign to fall. After her son’s marriage the monarchical 
principle made it inevitable that the Queen’s Court should be 
largely replaced by that of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
The Queen found herself unable to refuse her sanction to the 
performance by her son of Court functions for which she no longer 
had heart. The Levees and Drawing Eooms, which had become 
repellent to her, were revived under the auspices of the Prince 
and Princess respectively. With some compunction she suffered 
her son to play a leading part in the reception of foreign sovereigns 
whose visits to England national policy favoured. Movements 
of philanthropy or social welfare which her husband and hersell 
had been wont to promote fell equally with her qualified assent 
under her son’s sway. Against his intervention in political affairs 
her prohibition was strenuously maintained. To her mind there 
was a vast interval between the non-political and the political 
functions of the monarchy. But even in the political direction 
her purpose of holding the Prince aloof was only partially realised. 
Her ministers and the diplomatists at the Court of St. James took 
a view of her son’s status and aptitudes which markedly con¬ 
trasted with her own, and their familiar relations with him 
largely neutralised the effect of her interdict on his association 
with affairs. Foreign pohtics especially became one of his 
abiding interests, and on certain phases of them he exerted from 
time to time an historic influence. Nor in domestic poUtics did 
he play the cypher’s part which the Queen designed for him. 

The Prince’s incursions into politics, both homo and foreign, 
which are brought to light in this memoir, were unloiown to the 
public of his day. It was as a leading figure in socicLy, in sport, 
and in the causes of philanthropy and social welfare that before 
hie accession to the throne he acquired a public fame rivalling that 
of the secluded sovereign.^ The love of pleasure, with which 
contemporary scandal made free, fills a large place in a survey of 
the Prince’s character and career; but the commajrding features 
of the picture are the exceptional range and endurance of bhe 

1 Tho song, “ God bless the Priaoe of Wales,” written in the Prince’s honour 
by a Welsh composei;, Brinsley Biohards, in 1802, soon came into voguo as a 
national anthem, oomplementary to " God save tho Queen.” 
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Prince’s zest fox well-nigli every activity of life, and Ids alert 
interest in persons of all degrees of political,, social, or otlier 
prominence. Few figures in Mstory liave liad better right to 
take as their motto the Latin dramatist’s familiar tag : “ Homo 
sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto.” There are just grounds 
for describing him as 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one but all mankind’s epitome. 


II 

English society, over which the Prince assumed virtual 
sovereignty near the date of his wedding “ season,” rapidly 
acquired a character sensibly difiering from that on which his 
parents had, through the previous generation, set their hall-mark. 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort strictly limited their 
social circle to their kinsfoUc, with a select infusion of officialdom 
and of the old nobUity. Under her husband’s infiuence the 
Queen came to credit the aristocracy at large with an ingrained 
frivolity, and confined her social favour to a mere fraction of it 
which was alone, in her eyes, free from the general taint. The 
ceremonial reception of foreign sovereigns or of their representa¬ 
tives often varied the routine of the Court during the Queen’s 
married life, and added a note of splendour. But a rigid code of 
etiquette and a severe principle of eclecticism governed the 
Queen and her husband’s relations with society, and deprived 
them of breadth or vivacity. 

Under the Prince of Wales’s ruling auspices London society 
defied the old and narrow harriers which his parents had carefully 
guarded. Political, ethical, and economic tendencies were soon 
deflecting the centre of social gravity and were giving the interests 
of sport and of wealth and of heterogeneous fame social recogni¬ 
tion—a recognition which was ampler than that enjoyed by 
birth conditioned by virtue or by dignified political office in the 
days when those qualifications constituted the sole passports 
to Queen Victoria’s sooial circle. The period of the Prince’s 
marriage witnessed a partial displacement of the blameless 
hereditary and official ohgarohy by other and far more populous 
social categories. Sooial enfranchisement was conferred on the 
nobility and gentry—^young and old of both sexes—^who made 
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pleasure ajid sport their main pursuits; on plutocrats of middle 
class or plebeian origin, deriving their fortunes from tinauce, 
commerce, or manufacture; and on ambitious and prosperous 
members of the professions—^the Civil Service, medicine, law, art, 
journalism, and the stage. (Literature was the sole branch of 
culture which the new society failed readily to assimilate.) 

The Prince, in his position of overlord, was well fitted to give 
a decisive impetus to the social transition and transformation. 
Prom boyhood he had given striking proof of sociability, and 
amid the rigours of his educational discipline, which rcactively 
stirred a yearning for expansive freedom, he had been taught the 
duties of a host. Never, too, had the veteran tradition of the 
Grand Tour, with its faculty of broadening the social outlook, 
been more practically applied. The Now World (Canada and 
the United States), Western and Southern Europe (BVance, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and Greece), Northern Africa 
(Morocco, Tunis, and Egypt) and the Near East of Asia (Palestine 
and Syna) had all come within the scope of his foreign itineraries, 
while at home he had seen much of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
as well as of England. His widely llimg travels served to stimu¬ 
late his curiosity about persons and about life, and to forbid social 
insularity or social aloofness. The taste for travel acquired in 
youth became an abiding trait and grew in intensity with the 
years. Cosmopolitan habits, interests, and sympathies which 
were thereby engendered harmonised with the new social tend¬ 
encies and encouraged their development. 

The Prince was discriminating in his attitude to laws of 
etiquette, ignoring many which conflicted with his predilections. 
Hired cabs were his frequent means of conveyance about 
London. He introduced the practice of smoHng immediately 
after dinner, and defied all the old social prohibitions against 
indulgence in tobacco. Wherever he found himself, he gave a 
pleasant impression of sincerity and candour—qualities which 
were reckoned rare among princes. One of the best judges of the 
traits of royalty during the epoch was the Princess Mathilde, 
Emperor Napoleon IH.’s first cousin, in whose salon at Paris 
scions of all the royal families of Europe foregathered with men 
of art and letters. Of the Prince, with whom she often ex¬ 
changed hospitalities in Paris, the Bonapartist Princess wrote : 
“ He is open; when he talks he says what he feels; he is not like 
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otlicr princes, who always give the impression that tliey have 
something to hide.” ^ 

In such conditions the Prince and Princess, at a moment 
when the Court was well-nigh efiaced by the Queen’s seclusion, 
took their place in society as arbiters of fashion, and their wishes 
and tastes became guides of conduct to a wide social circle. The 
catholicity of the Prince’s social sentiment, by its challenge of 
class distinctions, associated itself with the new flow of the 
democratic tide. There was little change in the constitution 
or in the temper of the society over which the Prince presided, 
until his accession to the throne. Even during his reign the 
changes were few and inconspicuous. The doors which were 
once opened under the sway of his expansive temperament were 
not again to close. 

ni 

With imswerving loyalty the Prince conformed to the customs 
and pursuits of society in its broadened reach. At banquets, 
garden-parties, and balls, at the Italian Opera and at the theatres 
which were homes of lighter forms of drama, no less than in the 
hunting-field or at shooting parties, he was in his element. Friends 
soon introduced him to the turf, in which his interest grew keen: he 
ultimately owned a breeding stable at Sandringham, and became 
a prominent owner of race-horses. From the date of his admis¬ 
sion (April 3, 1864) to membership of the Jockey Club he was 
punctilious in attending not only the classic race meetings at New¬ 
market, Epsom, Doncaster, Ascot, or Goodwood, but also many 
smaller racecourses, like Sandown, where the regimental races 
were run. Each August found him yachting at Cowes and each 
September and October deor-staUring in Scotland. Before long 
he adopted the growing social habit of spending some three weeks 
of the early spring on the Riviera and some three weeks of the 
early autumn at a German watering-place; at first Wiesbaden 
and subsequently Homburg. At German watering-places and on 
the Eiviora his social range was at its widest; Russian Grand 
Dukes and Grand Duchesses, Austrian Archdukes and Arch¬ 
duchesses, minor German princes and princesses, the old nobility 
of France jostled in his environment representatives of his compre¬ 
hensive English circle. Sn gar^n he spent a few days twice or 

^ Jowmal of t7se Be Qoneourla, lib. Maroli 1888. 
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even thrice a year in Paris, and there were other foreign trips 
which were the fruit of family obligations or oi love of cliango 
or of interest in forms of sport unavailable in England. A visit 
with the Princess to her relatives in Denmark u.sually varied the 
annual routine, and few years passed ivithout his accepting the 
hospitalities of his married sisters and of his numerous German 
kinsfoDc in BerUn, Darmstadt, Diisseldorf, and elsewJiere. 

Queen Victoria, who viewed with misgivings the Prince’s 
departure from the social exclusiveness and etiquette of her 
husband’s era, was often moved to somewhat wild reproaches of 
his devotion to the social calendar of what she called “ the upper 
classes,” to whom, apart from a righteous remnant, she continued 
to deny any aim in life save pleasure-seeking or dissipation. In 
the heat of her protestations she likened the English aristocracy 
to the noblesse of France on the eve of the French Revolution. In 
defending from his mother’s strictures those with whom he was 
spending much of his time, the Prince was more argumentative 
than was his wont. Despite his social liberalism he valued the 
preservation between the Crown and the proletariat of a class or 
of classes which, he pointed out to the Queen, merited extinction 
if her sweeping reproaches were justified. 

With regard to what you say concerning the Aristocracy or 
“ upper Ten Thousand ” (he wrote to her in 1867), I quite agree 
that in many instances amusement and self-indulgence, etc. 
predominate, but it is hard to say that all are so. I Icnow of so 
many instances where those of the highest rank are excellent 
coTmtry gentlemen—are Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, Magistrates, 
etc., and the ladies attend to their duties also. In every country 
a great proportion of the Aristocracy will be idle and fond of 
amusement and have always been so, but I think in no country 
more than ours do the Higher Classes occupy themselves, wliicli 
is certainly not much the case in other countries. We have 
always been an Aristocratic Country, and I hope wc shall always 
remain so, as they are the mainstay of this country, unless we 
become so Americanised that they are swept away, and then the 
state of things will he quite according to Mr. Bright’s views, 
who wishes only for the Sovereign and the People, and no class 
between. 

The men and women who joined the Prince on terms of 
intimacy in the social throng represented in point of fact well- 
nigh every social grade between the Crown and the proletariat. 
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The nucleus was formed of hLs earliest acquaintances. Middle 
life saw a strengthening of the early ties with the companions of 
his youth—kinsfolk of his own generations, tutors of his boyhood, 
his professors at the Universities, and notably young men of his 
own age whom he first came to know when they were Eton boys 
and Oxford or Cambridge undergraduates. With these there 
ming led sportsmen of all ranks, politicians of all hues and of many 
countries, diplomatists, explorers, physicians, actors, and actresses. 
Fully did he assimilate the tolerance for wealth with its attendant 
luxury which was an integral part of the spirit of the age. Eich 
merchants, bankers, financiers, and tradesmen he was soon meet¬ 
ing on an even footing. Foreigners found their nationality no 
bar to the Prince’s intimacy. His perfect command of the 
French and German languages enabled him to cultivate their 
society with facility. American visitors to the country could 
always count on a ready welcome. Ant i-Semitic prejudice was 
unlcnown to him. Abundant was the hospitality which the 
Prince offered to the multiform elements of his social world, and 
he accepted invitations, both in London and the country, from 
hosts and hostesses with a readiness which was unprecedented in 
royal circles. The Princess of Wales seconded her husband in 
entertaining his comprehensive circle, and she cordially received 
the wives and daughters, along with the husbands and fathers, 
at Marlborough House and Sandringham, or each autumn, from 
1864 onwards, at Abergeldie Castle in Aberdeenshire. 

IV 

In the Prince’s social milieu there prevailed the bracing 
principle of “non unde es, sed qui sis ”—“ a man’s individuality 
counts for more than his origin.’’ High birth, while it was amply 
represented, gave in itself no title to admission. Its representa¬ 
tives were judged by the standards which were applicable to 
persons of humbler lineage. The Prince loved “ good company.” 
He valued in his companions the easy wit and gaiety of which he 
himself had no lack. His ears were never closed to a good story. 
He enjoyed on occasion chaff and levity. With asceticism or 
prudery he was out of sympathy. Priggishness or snobbish 
vanity was intolerable to him. Easy of access, he did not stand 
obtrusively on his dignity. Yet he expected from his associates 
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a coitain deference. He set store by good taste in dross, wliilo 
his insistence on all the regulations of official costume was a 
conspicuous foible. Undue familiarity or neglect of sartorial 
convention he could rebuke with a freezing inattention or a biting 
scorn. Those who could juBlly reckon themselves liis friends 
well knew how to combine something of his own franlc cordiality 
with a becoming respect for his rank and idiosyncrasies. There 
were a few incidents in his social experience when men in near 
personal association with him offended him by infringement 
of what he regarded as good breeding or good-feeling. Such 
offences drew the Prince’s warm resentment, even if ho wore 
prepared to entertain a reconciliation on self-respecting terms. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the Prince’s social 
character was his loyalty to his comrades, which no misfortune 
or even disgrace could diminish. Every man who had enjoyed 
his confidence could count on his fidelity if he fell into embarrass¬ 
ment. The Prince portrayed himself with veracity, when in a 
letter addressed to Lord Granville (July 2,1882) he said : 

I may and have many faults—^no one is more alive to them 
than I am; but I have held one great principle in life from which 
I will never waver, and that is loyalty to one’s friends, and 
defending them if possible when they get into trouble. One 
often gets into scrapes in consequence, but I consider the risk 
worth running. 

Many times in the Prince’s career was this chivahic principle 
put to convincing tests. With sternness, too, he reprobated 
slanders of men, whether inside or outside his own circle, who 
were conspicuous for public service. 

“I Icnow nothing,” he wrote to Lady Dorothy Nevill in 
April 1889, “ of any scandals about Father Damien [who sacrificed 
his life in the cause of the lepers in the Sandwich Islands], but 
of one thing I am convinced: he will always go down to posterity 
as a great man, and as he is no more, I think his character might 
be loft in peace.” 

The Prince’s shrewdness made him on the whole a good judge 
of character. “He is singularly quick in the knowledge of 
oharaoter, and reads a man like a book,” wrote an observant 
acquaintance in 1872.^ It was the exception and not the rule 

(Sir) W. n. Rugsollto B^elow, 6th Jemuary 1872; John Blgdow’s Betro- 
speetions ofav Active Life, t. 6. 
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lor Ma pleasure-loving tendencies to warp his judgement of the 
men around him, few of whom, despite Queen Victoria’s 
suspicions, could be justly accused of merely trifling with life. 
The briefest list of those who were hia chief comrades in the 
opening years of his social reign clears the point of doubt. 

Seniors in years who harboured broad if unconventional ideas 
reflecting the progressive trend of the epoch loomed largest in 
the company which gathered round him after his marriage. 
The Duhe of Sutherland, whose mother was Queen Victoria’s 
intimate friend, encouraged the Prince in versatile interests 
scarcely in keeping with the ducal caste. At Stafl’ord House, the 
Duke’s palatial house in London,^ and at his great country 
mansions, Trentham in Staflordshire, and Dunrobin Castle in 
Sutherlandshire, the Prince was a constant guest. When, in 
1870, Marlborough House was undergoing repairs the Prince 
and his family took up temporary residence at Stafford House. 
But the Duke was far more to the Prince than a muniflcent 
host. His mechanical proclivities fascinated him. The Prince 
often watched the Duke drive the steam engines on the Highland 
Railway which the Duke had called into being. It was one of 
the Duke’s hobbies, when in London, to aid in the operations 
of the firemen, and he induced the Prince at times to join him 
in such exciting ventures. But the Duke cherished far wider 
prepossessions. He was the untiring champion in England of 
Garibaldi in his fight for Italian unity, and he enthusiastically 
supported M. de Lesseps’ efforts to build the Suez Canal. Under 
the Duke’s influence Garibaldi and M. de Lesseps long figured 
in the Prince’s gallery of heroes. 

Another of the Prince’s older friends during his early married 
life was of a very different type. Richard Monckton Milnes, a 
Yorkshire magnate, who became Lord Houghton in 1863, com¬ 
bined a mild interest in Liberal politics with literary aptitudes 
and a discerning patronage of literary merit. As an assiduous 
host of celebrities in every sphere, an effective after-dinner 
speaker, and a man of wit and culture, Lord Houghton exerted 
his charm on tho Prince, whose views agaia broadened at the 
persuasion of this great social figure. 

The Prince’s keen enjoyment of a good story or a humorous 
anecdote accounted for his intercourse with numerous men of 
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general repute who had a gift that way. Although the Prince 
was capable of bon-mots of his own, he liked to repeat those of 
others’ making. When writing to thank Lord Granville " for a 
stock of anecdotes ” (November 30,1875), he added with sociable 
candour : “ I shall certainly endeavour to palm them off as my 
own.” Constantly did the Prince entertain at the outset of his 
social career the brilliant wit, Bernal Osborne, an advanced 
Liberal politician, whosedaughter married the Duke of St. Albans. 
Another 1u^itu6 of Marlborough House, with similar credentials, 
but of a different social caste, was “ dear old Quin ” (Dr. Frederic 
Hervey Foster Quin), an old-fashioned Irish wag, who belonged 
to the medical profession, but incurred professional disfavour by 
his zeal for homeopathy. “ Not a Sunday in London that he 
did not dine with us,” the Prince wrote to Lord Granville three 
days after Quin’s death at the advanced ago of seventy-nine 
(November 7, 1878). To Bernal Osborne and Quin there suc¬ 
ceeded at the Prince’s table in London and at Sandringham a 
long succession of social jesters of unblemished character drawn 
from varied social strata. 

The chiefs of the racing clique, in whose society the Prince 
became acclimatised from early days, boasted notable records 
of sportsmanship, and by no means confined thoir interests to 
the turf. It was the Prince’s practice to encourage his intimate 
racing friends to combine with their sporting iuterests political 
ambitions, and he freely employed his influence with political 
leaders to press their claims to office. Henry Chaplin, his sports¬ 
man friend from undergraduate days, who married a daughter 
of the Duke of Sutherland, and Lord Cadogan, a sportsman 
friend from an earlier epoch, largely owed thoir political careers 
to the Prince’s counsels and recommendations. The Prince book 
pride in the great position which a third lifelong sportsman friend. 
Lord Hartington, a treasury of common sense, made for himself 
in the sphere of politics. Significant likewise in the early records 
of the Prince’s social career were the intimate terms which ho 
maintained with Lord Spencer, a serious-minded nobleman of 
great wealth and standing who, while finding recreation in sport, 
devoted himself unsparingly to public service as a member of 
many Liberal ministries. Characteristic, too, wore the Prince’s 
relations with a naval officer considerably his senior. Sir Henry 
Keppel, to whom he gave proofs of attachment through a period 
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of five-and-forty years. “ The Little Admiral,” as Keppel was i 864 
called in tlie Prince’s family circle, was an amusing companion, 2 ‘> 
and no mean sportsman. Tlie Prince did all he could to help his 
professional advancement. As early as 1866 the Prince success¬ 
fully busied himself to obtain from Sir John Paldngton, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the command for Keppel of the China 
and Japan station.^ 

The breadth of the Prince’s social instinct was, again, con¬ 
vincingly illustrated by his prolonged personal relations with many 
men of the sedatest vocations and character. Lyon (afterwards 
Lord) Playfair, a solemn Scotch professor, who instructed bim at 
Edinburgh, co-operated with him through long years of intimacy 
in the work of organising exhibitions and technical education. 

With notable members of the clerical profession, too, the Prince 
cherished the closest social ties. When Doan Stanley, his com¬ 
panion on his tour in the Holy Land, died in 1881, the Prince 
expressed regret that of late years he had “ not seen as much 
of him as he should have liked, but,” he added, “ whenever we 
met it was as though we had seen one another daily.” On the 
death of Dean Wellesley of Windsor, a broad-minded and shrewd 
ecclesiastic whom he knew from youth (September 7, 1882), 
he described him as “ one of my oldest and valued friends,” 
and he deemed it his “ duty to pay the last mark of respect to 
his memory” by making a hurried ionmey from Abergeldie, 
where he was staying at the time, to Strathfieldsaye, in Hamp¬ 
shire, in order to attend the Dean’s funeral. 

Nor was there any lack of purpose or ability in the Scotsmen 
of good family who, among leaders in the world of finance and 
commerce, were the earliest to j oin the Prince’s circle. His oldest 
fiTia,Tinifl.1 acquaintances were Sir Charles Forbes, of Castle Newe,® 
and his brother George, who founded the East India House of 
Forbes, Forbes & Co. It was these men who introduced the 
Prince in later life to Horace Farquhar, at one time in their 
employ. Farquhar joined Scott’s Bank in London (afterwards 
merged in larger concerns) and ultimately became the most in¬ 
timate of the Prince’s coterie of business friends. When Farquhai', 

^ Keppel, A Sailor’s Life under Four Sovereigns, iii 113, where is printed a 
letter from the Prince to Keppel announcing hie saecess in obtaining for Keppel 
the China command. 

® GaiUey, Aberdeenshire, 4th Baronet. 
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jointly witli his Iriend the Earl of Fife, rented in 1887 the hloTfolk 
estate of Castle Rising, he joined the Prince’s Sandringham 
circle, with W'hich his associations drew closer after J89D when 
he became sole lessee of Castle Rising. The Earl of Fife was 
another Scot of business aptitudes and ancient family, who 
had been led by Farquhar to engage in banking with highly 
successful results. The Earl was long one of the Prince’s 
comrades, and ultimately became his son-iu-Iaw. 

In his early years the Prince somewhat shocked Queen 
Victoi-ia and his German kinslollc by forming a close intimacy 
with the great Jewish finanriers, the heads of the Rothschild 
family—Sir Anthony, Baron Lionel, and Baron Meyer. Through 
life he carried on the friendship with the three Rothschild brothers 
of his own younger generation (Baron Lionel’s sons)—Nathaniel, 
first Lord Rothschild, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, and Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild. He formed, too, as close an attachment to these 
men’s cousins, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, at whose beautiful 
chateau at Waddesdon, Bucldnghamshire, ho was no infrequent 
guest, and Baron Alphonse de Rothschild of Paris, chief of the 
French branch of the family. The Prince’s business instinct 
enabled him to appreciate the financial acumen of the Rothschild 
clan, but he was more ejfiectively drawn to its members by their 
profuse charity, their range of political information, their hospi¬ 
talities, their patronage of sport, and their assiduity in coUecting 
works of art. 

The Prince’s social liberalism is further attested by his 
friendly attitude to the club life of London. There were few club 
houses of the West End with which he was unfamiliar as either 
member or guest. In the year 1866 he joined the veteran Wliite’s 
Club, and in 1872 the Turf Club, which was then only four years 
old. Especially agreeable to him were the meetings of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, which was established in a house in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century. The aim was to bring together for informal aftor- 
dhmer conversation men distinguished in all ranks of life. Scarcely 
any form of eminence was unrepresented among its members or 
their guests. Foreign visitors of note were always well received. 
It was at the Cosmopolitan Club that the Prince met, quite 
casually, in 1867, the Hungarian traveller Arminius Vamb4ry, 
with whom he straightway formed a lasting acquaintance; and 
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he appreciated the comphment which the club paid him of 
giving him a special reception on his return from India in 1876.^ 
Subsequently he became patron of the Garrick Club, where 
actors chiefly congregated. Now and then he attended the 
festivities of the Savage Club, which cultivated more Bohemian 
traditions. Few opportunities did he neglect of meeting in the 
convivial atmosphere of clubs men who could be counted on to 
amuse or interest him. 

The Prince bore conspicuous witness to the value which he 
attached to club life by establishing in 1869 for himself and his 
personal friends a new institution of the kind, which was christened 
the Marlborough Club. Premises were acquired at 52 Pall Mall, 
nearly opposite his London home, Marlborough House. The 
formation of the Marlborough Club was the Prince’s mode of 
protest against the restrictions on smoking which were imposed 
on him at White’s Club. Greater freedom was a characteristic of 
the Marlborough, of which the Prince was a Jiabitui until his 
accession to the throne. In the yard behind the house there was 
at the outset a bowling alley, in which the Prince and his fellow- 
members constantly played in their shirt sleeves, until the 
neighbours raised objection to the annoyance created by the 
rumbling of tho balls. Thereupon a billiard-room was built over 
the site. The Prince became first president of the club, and his 
familiar acquaintances to the generous number of 4.00 were 
original members. The first list is eloquently comprehensive.® 
Racing was represented by men like George Payne, Henry Petre, 
and Henry Chaphu ; the Prince’s household contributed Lord 
Spencer, Colonel Kingscote, and Mr. Francis Knollys; the 

^ Dilke, i. 418; Giant Dufi, Notea from a Diary, paeaim. 

^ The first chairman of the committee, long known as the Pather of the 
olub, was Vieoonnt Walden, afterwards 8th Marquis of Tweeddale, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Grenadiers, who had seen seryioe in India and the Crimea, and 
later made a reputation as an ornithologist, becoming a Fellow of the Boyol 
Society, lie died in 1878, and was succeeded as chairman of the committee 
by Lord Methuen. Tlio subsequent chairmen In the Prince’s lifetime were 
Lord Colville and Lord Bedeadals. The original trustees were the Luke of 
Sutherland, tho Earl of Leicester, and Lord WhamcliSe. The original committee 
included Count Gloiohen (Prince Victor of Hohenlohe), Viscount Royston, M.P. 
(the Earl of Hardwicke’s heir), and tho Duke of Manchester. Oiher original 
members were the Marquis of Ormonde, the Earl of Bosebery, Lord Carrington, 
William Howard Bussell, Christopher Sykes, Duke of St. Albans, Captain H. 
Bates van de Weyer, Sir Fenwick Williams, V.O., of Kars, and Sir Charles Lennox 
Wyke, English minister at Copenhagen. Among the honorary members was 
the secretory of the Italian Embassy, Count Maffei. 
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Sandringliam coterie, the Earl of Leicester, Lord SiiiBeld, and 
Mr. Villebois ; adventurous travel, Colonel Valentine Baker 
and Captain Burnaby; the business side of Ufe, Horace Farquhar 
and a large contingent of Rothschilds. Among the three original 
honorary members was the Marquis du Lau, a close French 
associate, from whom the Prince through nearly half a centtiry 
learned much of the inner workings of French politics. To the 
end of his life, after he became King, the Prince maintained his 
active interest in the club. So long as he hvod candidates for 
election required his endorsement, and he strove to make the 
membership representative of the whole field of his social ties. 

V 

At Sandringham the Prince and Princess practised a continu¬ 
ous hospitality on a generous scale, especially after the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the house in 1870. The familiar ease and charm of 
country-house life was hardly ever better realised. The Prince 
invariably invited a large party of relatives and other intimates 
to celebrate there ids birthday on 9th November as well as 
Christmas and Eastertide, but from time to time throughout the 
year well-nigh all his London friends were entertained, and the 
varied company embraced all ranks and professions, from dukes 
and cabinet ministers to artists, explorers, and musicians. 
Foreigners, including many members of the French nobility, 
were frequent guests. Nearly the whole of East Anglia was also 
represented in relays at the Sandringham assemblies, and the 
Prince and Princess welcomed in return the hospitalities of the 
district. Often did he exchange visits with the Earl of Leicester 
of Holkham Court, Lord Suffield of Gimton Hall, Lord Hastings 
of Melton Constable, Sir Somerville Gurney of North Eunoton 
Hall, and Sir "William fiolkes of Congham Lodge, the last two 
very near neighbours. 

At Sandringham the Prince and his guests found their chief 
outdoor recreation in shooting and hunting. Within doors there 
were ample opportunities for familiar conversation, for cards, and 
for other ordinary pastimes, which were occasionally rliversified by 
balls. “ Pleasant and domesticated, with little state and very 
simple ways,” is the description of the conditions prevailing in the 
Prince’s country home which came from the pen of a clerical 
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visitor—^Bishop Magee of Peterboroitgli, an Irish orator and wit— 
in December 1873. 

“ I arrived,” he writes, “ just as they were all at tea in the 
entrauce hall, and had to walk in all seedy and dishevelled from 
my day’s journey and sit down by the Princess of Wales. . . . 
I find the company pleasant and civil, but we are a cnrions 
mixture. Two Jews, Sir Anthony de RoHischild and his daughter 
[afterwards Lady Battersea]; an ex-Jew, Disraeli; a Roman 
Catholic, Colonel Higgins ; an Italian duchess who is an English¬ 
woman, and her daughter, brought up a Roman CathoUo and now 
turning Protestant; a set of young Lords and a bishop. ... We 
are all to hmch together in a few minutes, the children dining 
with us.” ^ 

The Prince’s bonhomie as host and his cheerful interest in 
his Sandringham guests were well illustrated by his practice of 
inviting them on leaving to subject themselves to the teat of a 
weighing machine, the records of which he kept himself. His 
vivid memory enabled him to recall the personal constitution of 
his Sandringham parties in distant years. He illustrated his 

^ J. 0. Moodouneirs Zii/e of TFiKiam Connor Magee, i. 203-4. Tha Prince 
gives typical lists of guests in letters to bis friends. On 16th November 1868 
be desoribes a Sandr^gbam men’s ebooting party thus : “ Tbe Duke of Cam. 
bridge. Lord Alfred Paget, Lord de Grey [afterwards Marquis of Bipon], Sir 
Prederick Johnstone, GbapUn, General Hall, Captain (Sam) Buckley, Major Grey, 
and myself oompose the party, and tbe great Ptanois [KnoUys] arrived on 
Saturday, bat be is by no means a distinguished shot.” To Alfred Mont¬ 
gomery the Prince wrote from Sandringham on 10tb January (without year, 
f 1880): “ We have a largish party staying here this month, including Cnrzona, 
Carringtons, Viator and Lady Agneta Montagu, Lady Dorothy Nevill, H. Stonor, 
Sir D. M. Wallace, Tony MacdoneU, and some distingui^ed naval o69.oera. 
Weather very fino and mild, but oook pheasants very wild.” The Prince’s 
friend. Lord Sandwich, wrote in. his diary of a later typical visit to Sandringham 
in November 1883 : “ On November 5th I went to Sandringham. The guests 
were Prince Bddy, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburg, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, Vicomto and Vioomtess de Grefuble, Oomte de St. Priest, Boron von 
Hobshausen, Captain von Strahl, 0. Vivian, 0. E. Sykes, Oscar Dickson, Lady 
Emily Eingsoote, Econcis and Mfsa EnoUys, and A. Ellis in waiting. Tuesday 
and Thursday there was portridge-dri^g; Wednesday, Commodore and 
Deiaingham Woods j Eriday, Woodoook Wood. Eriday, tho 9th, was the 
Prince’s birthday, and he received innumerable presente from all sorts and 
kinds of people, and there was a boll, which lasted till 4 a.u. In connection 
with this party I must give an extraordinary instance of the Prince’s memory. 
Many years a^rwards he was referring to the death of Qreppy Vivian, when he 
remarked on the number of members of this party who bad ^ed, and he really 
ran through the names of the people I had met at Sandringham on this occasion. 
Considering the number of guests he entertained every year at Sandringham, 
I remember triling him with wonder of his marvellous memory ” (Ermine’s 
Bari of Sandwich, pp. 190-1). 
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passion lor punctuality by keeping tke clocks at Sandringkain 
half an hour fast. 


VI 

The Prince took delight in the dignity and responsibilities of 
fatherhood, and he always treated as an uppermost concern the 
welfare of his five children srnviving infancy, his two sons and 
three daughters, the cldast born in 1864, and the youngest in 
1869.1 

While staying in the winter at Frogmore House, near Windsor, 
the Princess was somewhat prematurely delivered, on 8th 
January, of a first child, a son. The Prince showed all a young 
father’s elation. In acknowledging Lord Derby’s congratula¬ 
tions, the Prince wrote how he hoped that “ the birth of another 
grandchild may tend to throw a ray of light on the Queen’s 
desolate life, and that her tim'd grandson may in future years be 
a comfort to her.” ^ In commemoration of his father’s parents 
(Prince Albert and Queen Victoria), of his grandfather (Edward, 
Duke of Kent), and of his mother’s father (King Christian of 
Denmark), the boy was named Albert Victor Christian Edward. 
Among his godparents was the old King of the Belgians, who 
came over for the christening on his last visit to this coimtry. 
The ceremony took place at Buckingham Palace on 10th March, 
the first anniversary of the parents’ wedding day, and the Prince 
and Princess gave in the evening a reception and concert at 
Marlborough House in honour of the occasion. The Prince 
wished that his heir should take one of his own minor titles, but 
Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, vetoed the proposal. 

The Prince’s second child, again a son (afterwards King 
George V.), was bom on the 3rd June 1865, at Marlborough 
House, There was a slight difference between the Prince and his 
mother as to the name which the boy should bear. The Queen 
criticised the parents’ choice of what they described as the 
English name of “ George,” after the Duke of Cambridge, who 
served as one of the sponsors. " George,” remarked the Queen, 
“ only came over with the Hanoverian family . However, if 

1 The yonngost child, a sun, Alexander John, horn at Sandringham on 
6th Apiil 1871, died next day. 

* Queen Victoria’s two earlier-bom grandsons were the two sons of her 
eldest daughter. Prince William (6,18S8) ond Prince Henry (6.1862) of Prussia. 
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the clear child grows ui) good and wise I shall not mind 
what his name is.” ^ The boy was finally named George 
Frederick Ernesb Albert—^the last name being added at the Queen’s 
instance. 

Three daughters were born later, ah at Marlborough House ; 
Princess Louise, on 20th February 1867 ; Princess Victoria, on 
6th July 1808 ; and Princess Maud, on 26th November 1869. 

From their inlancy, the elder children accompanied their 
parents on visits to their grandmother at Windsor or Osborne, 
to their Danish grandparents at Copenhagen, and to Norfolk 
neighbours. Throughout the children’s youth the Prince joined 
their mother in ministering to their amusements. A hurried 
letter to Lord Granville on 2ist February 1873, sets him in an 
engaging parental light; he apologises for leaving the House 
of Lords late that afternoon before the end of Lord Granville’s 
speech about foreign decorations for English subjects. His 
excuse is that by way of celebrating the sixth birthday of his 
“ eldest little girl,” “ the Princess and I are going to take four 
of the children to the drous at 7.15, and it is now 6.30. I have 
not a moment left.” 

VH 

In spite of the self-respect of moat of the Prince’s social aUies, 
temptations attached to some social usages of the upper classes 
over whom he bore sway, and his varied domestic and other 
interests and avocations did not always suffer him to withstand 
the peril. Games of chance appealed to his love of adventure. 
The vicissitudes of betting whetted the excitement of horse- 
racing. At times he risked heavy stakes at the card-table on 
the challenge of highly speculative companions. Ho openly 
indulged in the questionable sport of pigeon-shooting at Hurl- 
ingham. Late hours were congenial to him. Although he was 
always businesslike in the distribution of his time, his social 
life, according to a friendly critic of early days, was a restless 
rush from one engagement to another—“ a perpetual search in 
the daytime of hours he had lost the night before.” 

Outbreaks which challenged propriety testified on occasion 

The Prince chose as additional sponsors his -wife’s muthor, the Queen of 
Denmark; hia sister. Princess Alice; bis grand-aunt, the old Duohess of 
Cambridge s hie brother-in-la-w, Prince Piederiok of Denmark (on -whose 
birthday the baby was bom); and Ernest Leioingen, of whom the Prince 
wrote; “ fie and 1 have always been such inthnate friends.” 
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to the untamable spirits of WmseH and his younger friends. 
When Mr. Disraeli privately dubbed the Prince of Wales “ Prince 
Hal,” the statesman had in mind the undignified frolics in which 
an earlier heir to the throne engaged with an ignoble coterie. 
Mr. Disraeli’s sobriquet, while it ignored dominant aspects 
and associations of the Prince’s life, had a superficial warrant. 
A few of those who enjoyed the Prince’s social recognition were 
weaklings, who in time came near absorption into the disreputable 
fringe of the gambling world, or were ruined by wholesale dis¬ 
sipation. “ The offending Adam,” with which Shakespeare 
credited his Prince Hal, was not readily exorcised by Queen 
Victoria’s eldest son. Bright society of the opposite sex always 
attracted him. Throughout his adult life one might apply to him 
Shakespeare’s description of another of his leading characters : 

. . . Our oouiteouB Antony, 

Whom no’or the word of “ No ” woman heard speak. 

Of the Prince, no less than of the rest of mankind, does Shake¬ 
speare’s penetrating deliverance hold true : 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: our 
virtues would be proud, if onr faults whipped them not; and our crimes 
would despair, if they were not oberished by our virtues. 

Frank criticism of royalty was a common feature of journalism 
when the Prince first figured prominently on the social stage. 
Neither Queen Victoria nor her husband had escaped the thrusts 
of satire from all grades of the press. The Times was often 
outspoken in rebuke, and the comic weekly. Punch, hahitually 
indulged in ridicule of the royal family. The Prince was not 
immune from such attack, either in England or on the coir- 
tinent of Europe, where his habits of travel made him a familiar 
figure, and excited a widespread curiosity. The Paris boulevards, 
which he loved to traverse incognito on holiday, soon rang with 
his name, and French journalists and caricaturists put to his 
account aU manner of apocryphal adventures-~sporbivo and 
derogatory—echoes of which were heard in the newspapers of 
London and of other continental capitals. The irresponsible 
gossip spread a misconception of the Prince as a superman of 
pleasure, who lacked serious interests. From time to time public 
opinion was unsettled by the allegation. 

Early in 1870 depreciatory rumour seemed in many eyes to 
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be'j'ustified when a member of fashionable society, Sir Charles 
Mordaimt, brought an action of divorce against his wife and made 
in his petition, solely on his wife’s confession, an allegation against 
the Prince of Wales. The Prince was not made a party to the 
suit, but the cited co-respondents, Viscount Cole, afterwards Earl 
of Enniskillen, and Sir Frederick Johnstone, were among his social 
comrades. Sir Frederick, a well-known sportsman, had been the 
Prince’s friend since undergraduate days at Oxford. The charge 
proved to be the sort of calumny to which persons in the Prince’s 
position are inevitably exposed. Lady Mordaunt bad for some 
time been threatened with insanity, and before the hearing of the 
case had become hopelessly insane. Apart from her own state¬ 
ment to her husband there was nothing on which to base a 
suggestion of misconduct on the part of the Prince save 
eleven letters ^ of social gossip which he had written to “ My 
dear Lady Mordaunt” at various dates, beginning with 13th 
January 1867 and ending iu December of the following 
year. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, inspected these 
documents and pronounced them to be “ unexceptionable 
in every way.” There were signs of vindictiveness in the 
petitioner’s conduct of bis case. He and his counsel, Serjeant 
Ballantyne, subpoenaed the Prince as a witness, and the step 
greatly distressed him and his family. After discussing his 
course of action with Queen Victoria, with his wife, and with the 
Lord Chancellor, he waived any plea of privilege and took his 
stand in the witness-box. Thejtrial opened on the 16th February 
1870 before Lord Penzance and a special jury, and aftesr a post¬ 
ponement until the 23rd the Prince tendered his evidence that 
day. He was examined for seven minutes by Dr. Deane, Lady 
Mordaunt’s coxinsel, and cahnly denied the accusations against 
him. He had good warrant for writing to the Queen: " I 
trust that by what I have said to-day the public at large will 
be satisfied that the gross imputations which have been so 
wantonly cast upon me are now cleared up.” The unpleasing 
episode ended with congratulations from both Mr. Gladstone, the 
Prime Minister, and the Lord Chancellor, on the Prince’s “ frank 
and firm demeanour” in court, which carried a universal 
conviction of truthfuluess. The editor of The Times voiced in a 

^ These quite iusignifiesiLt letters were published in. “ An Offleial Kepoxt '* of 
the trial in 1870, pp. 76-8. 
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leading article tlie sense of relief and joy witli wMcL “ tlie wliole 
'Rri+.i.q'h nation ” read tlie report of the Prince’s evidence.^ Mr. 
Gladstone deemed some earnest words of warning appropriate. 
“ Tlie conviction of my mind {ie wrote to tlie Prince) based on 
no short experience is that, so long as the nation has confidence 
in the personal character of its sovereign the throne of this 
Empire may be regarded as secure.” Lord Hatherlcy also 
pointed out to the Prince that he was bound to set a strict 
example, his life being “ as a city set on a hill.” 

A section of the public was affronted by the association of the 
Prince’s name with the suit. His next appearance in a London 
theatre and on the Epsom racecourse evoked some cries of dis¬ 
approbation. The Prince warmly resented the censure, but he 
bore it in silence, and events soon deprived it of significance. 
Gossip about the unworthiness of the Prince’s comrades or about 
his own gallantries and gambling excesses was not silenced, and 
continued to refiect distortingly a negligible segment ol the 
biographic circle. The slanders blindly overlooked alike the 
Prince’s manifold activities in national life and the predom¬ 
inating soundness and sagacity of the Prince’s social allies. 

vm 

The leadership of fashionable life in its varied phases was far 
from exhausting the Prince’s restless energy. Scarcely any form 
of human activity was excluded from his carefully devised daily 
programme. There was an inevitable superficiality in some of 
his incursions into serious affairs, but his memory enabled him 
to apply pertinently the information with which others furnished 
him by word of mouth, and his tact and business shrewdness 
quickly gave value to his impromptu counsels. 

Prom youth he had played with the fancy that the Army was 
his profession. He had become an xmattached colonel on his 
seventeenth birthday, and a full general on his twenty-first. The 
calls of his social sovereignty failed to quench the first hopes 
of military experience and employment. The Queen, in the 
opening years of her widowhood, had abandoned, despite her 

1 In the result Sir CJhorles Mordaunt’s petition wos dismissed on the ground 
that Lady Kordaunt’s mental oondition disahled hot from being a party to the 
suit. Much litigation followed, and at the end of five years, on 11th Maroh 187B, 
Sir Charles Mordannt was oranted a divorce. 
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tenacious pride in ker military prerogative, tke visits wkick she isui 
had hibherto been in the habit of paying to the camp at Aldershot. ^ 2 ’ 

The Prince was bold enough to suggest to her that he might 
occasionally fill her place there if only to obtain some instruction 
in the handling of a brigade. The Duke of Cambridge, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the mentor of his youth, encouraged the Prince’s 
military leanings, and he approved the Prince’s suggestion. In 
July 1864 the Queen gave her assent, with the explicit reservation 
that her son would exercise nothing of the sovereign’s authority 
or responsibility. 

Other opportunities of acquainting himself with a soldier’s 
duties supplemented the Queen’s sanction of sojourns at 
Aldershot. As early as 16th April 1863 he was, to his gratifica¬ 
tion, gazetted colonel of the lOth Hussars, a regiment which 
enjoyed a fine fighting record, having played an active part both 
on the field of Waterloo and in the Crimea.^ The Prince of Wales 
thenceforth came into frequent touch with his regiment. With 
Valentine Baker, who was the lieutenant-colonel from 1860 to 
1872, he formed a close friendship, which bore the strain of the 
officer’s chequered fortunes in subsequent years. When the 
Queen first reappeared at Aldershot on the 9th July 1870, the 
Prince marched past her at the head of his regiment. In sub¬ 
sidiary developments of the army, the Prince manifested an 
equally strong personal concern. In the recent formation of 
the new volunteer force he had shown a keen interest during 
his Oxford and Cambridge days and on his visit to Canada. At 
his entreaty the Queen permitted him to succeed his father (on 
August 24,1863) as captain-general and colonel of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, an ancient volunteer regiment of the City of 
London. He prided himself on this appointment, emd he rode at 
the head of the regiment at the great review which Queen Victoria 
held in Windsor Park on 7th July 1881, in celebration of the coming 
of age of the new volunteer organisation.® 

^ The regimeni had been nearly identified with the lost Fxinoe ol Wales 
(aiteiwaids George IV.), who had been colonel oi the regiment from tho 18th 
dnly 1790 till bis sucoeasion to the throne is 1320. As long ago as 1783 the 
regiment had received the subsidiary title of the Prince of Wales’s Own, and had 
been given permission to wear the Prince of Wales’s plume ol three ostrich 
feathers. Of. Ool R. S. Liddell, Memoirs of the 10th Boyal Hnaaars, Prinae of 
Wales’s Own—Historioal and Soeicd, 1801. 

> A quarrel among the offioere of the Hon. Artillery Company in 1888 led 
to the Prince’s resimatiou. of the oaptam-voneralsbip and coloneloy. The 
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The Prince’s desire to increase his military responsibilities 
Bomethnes went beyond wbat the judgement of the authorities 
approved. An application in 1870 for the vacant colonelcy of 
the Soots Fusilier Guards was rejected, on the ground of insuificaent 
experience. But when in September of the next year the Duke 
of Cambridge, in emulation of the continental custom, held 
autumn military mancouvt^ for the first time in this country, 
the Prince joined in the experiment along with his brother, Prince 
Arthur, who was definitely destined for a soldier’s career. With 
the 10th Hussars, the Prince went into camp at Bramshill, 
Hampshire,^ Subsequently a brigade of the 2nd Division was 
placed under his command in his rank of general. The Prince 
threw himsoM with ardour into the operations. According to 
the Duke of Cambridge he performed Ms duties “ with interest 
and vigour (taking part in the ordinary duties of camp life).” ^ 
Bis sister. Princess Ahoe, who visited him in camp, wrote to their 
mother: “ Bertie is full of work and immensely interested m 
it.” ^ Mimio warfare in all its range came Lis way. On the 
last day of the manoeuvres (21st September) he was taken 
prisoner while at the head of a detachment of Ms regiment. The 
Prince found a first spell of camp life so exhilarating that he 
engaged in it again next year, when the military manoeuvres 
were repeated on Salisbury Plain. Writing to Lord Granville 
from Bemerton Lodge, Salisbury, on the 8th August 1872, the 
Prince remarked, “ The Manoeuvres are prospering in every 
respect. The troops have worked very hard, and have done 
very well. Since I have been here we have been up at six and 
out at seven, and to bed early, which is a very healthy life.” 

No further experience of the precise kind was open to the 
Prince,* but his military enthusiasm continued to run Mgh even 
if future efEoirts to engage in military service proved unavailing. 


regim 0 nt was disarmed by the Wat OlHce on 18th Beoemher 1888, but it was 
leorganised and restored next year, when the Prince resumed his offices. 

^ The Bramshill camp was not far from the -viUago of Eversley, where 
Charles Kingsley was rector, and the Prince greatly pleased his old Cambridge 
teacher by riding out to pay him an informal visit brfore tho oamp was raised. 

s Vemer, Military Life o/ the Duke of Cambridge, ii. 68. 

• Memoirs of Primeaa Alice, p. 273. 

* This second trial of military manceuTres proved the lost of tho series. Tho 
scheme was not revived till the autumn of 1898, when modem manoeuvres on 
a great scale were held for the first time. (See MaeDiarmid’s Life of Qmieral 
Qi^son, p. 139.) 
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On 29tli May 1875 lie waa gratified to receive from the Queen 
tho Birthday Honour of promotion to the aiipremo rank of 
field-marshal. 

IX 

Public sentiment was conciliated by the early proofs which 
the Prince gave of a wish to promote the many public movements 
of plulanthropio, educational, and cultural aim with which his 
father had identified himself. Although the Queen cherished 
doubts of the Prince’s qualifications to follow in tho footsteps of 
his father, she became reconciled to such displays of filia l ambition. 
In the long run the Prince’s prestige was signally enhanced by 
his association with charitable and other societies and institutions, 
to the success of which the Prince Consort had personally con¬ 
tributed. Marlborough House added to its reputation by the 
liberality with which the Prince encouraged meetings there 
under his chairmanship, to promote causes of publio usefulness. 

The Prince’s participation in work of beneficence and 
enlightenmant began soon after his father’s death, and continued 
without pause as long as he lived. In the summer of 1862 the 
energetic Society of Arts offered him the post of President in 
succession to the Prince Consort. At the time the Queen deemed 
her son too young and too inesperienced for the office, and an 
octogenarian member of the Society, Mr. William Tooke, the 
economist, was elected. But on Tooke’s death, next year, the 
Prince waa again invited, and he accepted the post,^ In a letter 
to the Society the Prince expressed the hope that he might 
“ promote the great and beneficent objects which my father had 
so much at heart.” The Prince was faithful to his charge, 
rem aining in office until his accession to the throne, some thirty- 
eight years later. Throughout that long period he actively for¬ 
warded tho Society’s interests. One item in the Society’s well- 
fiUed programmes especially appealed to him. The Society had 
founded in 1862, in the Prince Consort’s memory, the Albert 
Medal to reward conspicuous service in the arts, manufacture, and 
commerce. The Prince played a personal part year by year 
in the choice of recipients, who included men of the highest 
distinction. When, on his accession to the throne, he exchanged 
tho post of President of the Society of Arts for that of patron, 
^ Six H. Truoman Wood’s History of the Boyd Sooidy of ArtSf 1913, p. 444. 
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it was with lively satislaction that he accepted the Society’s 
award of the Albert Medal to himsolt. Among more strictly 
educational institutions in. the presidency of which he succeeded 
his father, was Wellington College, a public school which had 
been founded in memory of the Duke of Wellington, at the out¬ 
set, for sons of deceased of&cers. In 1864. the Prince became 
President of the Board of Governors, and he never lost touch 
with its affairs. His election as Life Governor of the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society (February 3, 1864) introduced him to a 
different sphere of public work which especially attracted him 
as a landowner at Sandringham. The Society greatly benefited 
the farming industry of the country, and four times the Prince 
served as its president, for the first time in 1869. 

The welfare of hospitals was one of the most active and 
constant concerns of his adult career. As early as June 1864 
he and the Princess inaugurated a lifelong association with the 
London Hospital in the east end of London, when he accompanied 
his wife on her laying the foundation stone of a new west wing, 
which was named after her the “ Alexandra Wing.” On 20th 
March 1867 the Prince created a new precedent by accepting the 
office of president of an older London hospital, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. The Prince came to recognise that the investigation 
of disease and the cure of suffering were as important as any 
national causes.^ 

The most distinctive branch of educational enlightenment 
to which, from early manhood onwards, the Prince devoted his 
influence and energy, was the development of the many schemes 
which the Prince Consort designed by way of sequel to the Great 
Exhibition of 1861. This pursuit gave the Piiuce of Wales 
peculiar opportunities of showing his aptitude for organisation. 
The Eoyal Commission which had controlled the Great Exhibition 
was constituted a permanent body, shortly after the Exhibition 
closed. The object was to apply the profits to the promotion 
of technology, science, and art. An estate of xmoooupied land 

^ His pliilantliropic, ovdtural, and cognate aotivlties were never no n fin ed 
to London. Their range at this period may he ganged from such typical 
examples as these: the opening of the British Orphanage at Slough on the 
24th Jnne 1863, and of the new Town Hall at Halifax in August 1863; the 
laying of foundation stones of a new wmg of St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
in May 1866; of the British and Poreign Bible Society on the llth June 1866 ; 
and of new buildiucE. at Glasgow Universitv on the 8th October 1868, 
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covering 87 acres was pmcliaaed at Kensington,^ and it was tte 
Prince Consort’s intention to erect on this estate, with the aid 
of contributions from the government and of public munificence, 
a series of technological, scientific, and art museums which 
should make Kensington a great cultural “locality.” At the 
date of the Prince Consort’s death the only part of this plan 
which had taken practical shape was a proposal for the erection 
on the Commissioners’ estate of a great Central Hall, where 
meetings, lectures, concerts, and other improving functions might 
be held. The Prince of Wales gave prompt proofs of his anxiety 
for the fulfilment of his father’s Kensington plan, and especially 
for the building of the Central Hall. Lord Derby, an active 
member from the first of the 1851 Commission, who undertook 
the general supervision after the Prince Consort’s death and 
became president in his place on 16th April 1864, resolved on 
an appeal to the public for funds wherewith to build the TTan 
by way of a national memorial to the Prince Consort. On the 
11th August 1862 Lord Derby received from the Prince of Wales 
an offer of general co-operation, and of a handsome contribution 
to the fund for the Central HalL® 

“ It win be a great satisfaction to me,” the Prince wrote, “ to 
assist in any way towards the success of plans devised by him 
(i.e. the Prince Consort), and calculated in his belief to effect 
much public good. If I cannot bring to the work his great 
knowledge and excellent judgement, I can at least bring goodwill 
and earnestness to the cause. I am most anxious to give proof 
of this feeling, and concurring in the hope that you express that 
sufficient funds may be provided for its completion, I ^all be 
glad, when the proper time comes, to contribute £2000 towards 
the Central Hall, the erection of which you suggest as the com¬ 
mencement of buildiugs which wo may hope to see at no distant 

^ The “ main square ” of the Commisaioneis’ estate was bounded by 
Kensington High Street, Exhibition Boad, Cromwell Boad, and Queen’s Gate. 
The government, which had instituted in 1853 on embryonio Department of 
Science and Art, soon dissolved on original partnership with the 1851 Com¬ 
mission, and purohased or leased in course of time much of the Commissioners’ 
land, whereon to erect on its own aooount ths South Eensington (afterwards 
the Victoria and Albert) Museum, the Eatural History Museum, the Imperial 
College of SoiencQ and Technology, and other institutions of oognate oharaoter. 
But the 1851 Commission continued independently of the government to carry 
out, with modiflontious, many of the educational plane which the Prince Consort 
had initiated. (Cf. Eighth Beport of the Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851,1911, and The Boyai Qommisaimjor tin MsehibiUon of 1861, 1924.) 

^ MaxweU’e Glarend<m, IL 260. 
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period, dedicated to those educational purposes in which he took 
so deep an interest.” 

But the public did not share the Prince’s zeal for the pro¬ 
jected Hall.^ Subscriptions came slowly and scantily. The 
Prince of Wales and his fellow-promoters were unwilling to 
acknowledge defeat. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Cole, who had 
actively aided the Prince Consort in his Kensington project, 
sought the Prince of Wales’s ear. At the end of 1864 proposals 
were drafted for the formation of a private Limited Liability 
Company which should provide the required funds. The Prince 
flung himself with ardour into the new plan, and accepted the 
presidency of a new committee to carry it out. He summoned 
to Marlborough House a meeting of probable supporters on 
6th July 1866. Sir William Knollys expressed doubts of success. 
But the Prince, encouraged by Lord Derby and by Lord Granville, 
another prominent Commissioner of 1851, persevered. Pre¬ 
liminary designs for the Hall were prepared by Captain Francis 
Fowkes, who had already done much architectural work at 
Kensington for the Commission. Greatly concerned by Fowlcos’s 
sudden death at the end of 1866, the Prince intervened m the 
choice of a successor. He inclined to Sir Gilbert Scott, the 
architect of the Albert Memorial, Finally, when Major-General 
Henry Yomig Darracott Scott was appointed, the Prince in¬ 
duced his Committee to form a supplementary sub-committee 
of expert architectural and artistic advisers, to which he 
nominated Sir Charles Eastlake, P.E.A.; Mr. Beresford Hope, 
F.R.I.B.A.; John Robinson McClean, the President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers; together with Sir William Tite, Lord 
Elcho, and Sir Austen Layard. " Such names,” the Prince wrote 
to Lord Derby (December 11, 1865), “ would give the public 
a greater confidence as to the architectural and general arrange¬ 
ment of the buildings.” Thenceforth all went forward satis¬ 
factorily, At the Prince’s invitation the Queen, on 20th May 
1867, laid, with full masonic rites, the foundation stone of the 
building, which was christened the Royal Albert Hall, and the 
completed edifice was opened by her in state on the 29th March 

1 An elaborate arohiteotural monument in memory of the Prince’s father— 
the Albert Memorial—^whioh waa devised at the aame timo for a aito in Kouaing- 
ton Grardena overlooking the Kensington Boad, which runs between the Gardens 
end the South Kensington estates, seemed to the public at large to satisfy 
more efiectnolly the memorial needs of the situation. 
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1871.^ Whatever the subsequent fortunes of the Royal Albert 
Hall, its birth offers substantial evidence of the organising 
energy of the Prince in comparatively early years. 

On the 18th February 1870 the Prince identified himself 
more completely with his father’s Kensington project, by joining 
the 1861 Commission in the place of President which Lord 
Derby’s death, some six weeks before, had left vacant. The 
Prince retained the presidency until his accession to the throne, 
when his son, afterwards Eng George V., took his place. 
Throughout the thirty-one years of his presidential tenure, the 
work of the Cominission, which the Prince had already carefully 
watched from the outside, bore witness to his versatility. 

The first scheme which came to fruition under the Prince’s 
presidency was a failure. It lUustTated, perhaps, too confiding 
a filial faith in the principle and practice of exhibitions. A 
plan for the erection on a vacant portion of the Commissioners’ 
Kensington estate of permanent buildings for annual industnal 
exhibitions had received his enthusiastic approval in 1868. On 
the 16th July in that year he summoned to Marlborough House 
another meeting, when there was adopted a proposal to hold ten 
annual exhibitions, beginning in 1871, the capital expenditure 
to be provided by the Commissioners.® In the execution of this 
somewhat venturesome enterprise the Prince as President of the 
Commission played his part. The annual series started, accord¬ 
ing to plan, in 1871, and was continued m each of the three 
following years; but the schema failed to attract public favour, 
and the Commission lost heavUy. Adversity befell the Com¬ 
mission in succeeding years despite the Prince’s hopefulness. 
Sir Henry Cole, the secretary at the time, proved unequal to the 
task of retrieving the financial situation, and on Sir Henry’s retire¬ 
ment in 1873 he was succeeded by Major-General Henry Y. D. 
Scott, who was no more successful. On Scott’s death in 1883 the 
Prince saw the need of new blood. He induced his early acquaint¬ 
ance, Dr. Lyon Playfair, who had been an unobtrusive Com¬ 
missioner since 1869, to undertake the honorary secretaryship 
of the Commission in order to restore the financial equihbrium. 
The Prince’s choice of his old friend was amply justified by the 

^ The Prince’s unpublished letters to Lord Gran-rillo and Lord Darby j 
Sir Honry Cole’s, Ififiu Tears of PMio Work, i. 868-68. 

“ Sir Henry Cole, Fifty Tears of PitbUo Work, i. 260 seq. 
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event. The debt was reduced (from £180,000 to £26,000), and 
a deficit (of £2000) in the annual income was converted into a 
surplus revenue (of £6000). A new series of exhibitions re¬ 
trieved the failure of the series of 1871-74.^ The Prince welcomed 
Playfair’s suggestion that the surplus income should be devoted 
to educational uses of more definitive character than before. A 
scheme was devised for ofiering scholarships throughout the 
country to students of science and technology. When Playfair 
retired in May 1889 the Prince was active in organising a testi¬ 
monial in recognition of Ms services. “ Nobody but yoiuself,” 
wrote the Prince to Playfair (May 6,1889), “ could have got us out 
of the serious pecuniary embarrassments in wMch we found our¬ 
selves placed,” The Prince deprecated the cost of the testimonial 
coming out of the Commission’s funds (Prince to Granville, 
March 28, 1889). The money was furnished privately, and the 
Prince presented the gift to Plajrfair at Marlborough House.® 

The Prince’s zeal was not damped by temporary checks, 
and his faith in the Commission’s adaptability to sound purposes 
was justly confirmed by the new scholarship scheme. 

X 

Another educational venture which engaged the Prince’s 
active attention through the same period was prompted by his 
love of music and by Ms view that the wide cultivation and appre¬ 
ciation of music might prove useful solvents alike of class and 
national jealousies.® In an effort to improve the musical educa¬ 
tion of the people he took a personal part. As early as 1866 the 
Society of Arts, of wMch he was President, appointed a committee 
to inquire into the condition of musical education in the country. 
The only institution specifically engaged at the time in musical 
education was the Royal Academy of Music, wMch had been 
foimded in 1822 under royal patronage. There was a general 
feeling that the Academy was wanting in efficiency, and on the 
groimd of its imperfections the Great ExMbition (1851) Com- 

1 See pp. 617-18 injra. 

® Held, Iiffon Plai/fair, pp. 364-79. 

® Ho was not only a regular supporter of the London Opera, but frequently 
attended musical fesUvals in provinoial centres, notably at Leeds and Norwich. 
Writing on 16th Ootober 1884, he noted, “ To-^y we have been to the Norwich 
festival. Gormod’s ‘ Bedemption ’ was admirably given, and the muslo was 
exoeptionallv 6ne." 
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mission liad lately declined to jiroidde for it tke site of a now 
home on tbeir Kensington estates. The Prince was anxious to 
protect the interests of the Academy, and while he consented 
to act as Chairman of the Society of Arts Committee he made it 
a condition that “ nothing should he done hostile to the Royal 
Academy of Music.” The first report of the Prince’s committee, 
dated Juno 1866, recommended a reconstitution of the Academy, 
and negotiations were opened with that body m order to fit it 
for enlarged fimctions. The Academy, however, disappointed 
the Prince by rejecting his Committee’s advice. The Prince, 
reluctant to como into conflict with the old institution, abstained 
for some time from further personal action. He left his brother, 
the Duke of Edinburgh—an accomplished violinist who was 
also keen in the cause of musical education—^to continue the 
work whicli he had begun. The Duke succeeded in founding 
at South Kensington, near the Albert Hall, a national training 
school for music: the cost of the building being defrayed by a 
private benefactor, Mr. C. J. Preake, a building contractor in 
a large way of business. The school was formally opened by the 
Duke on 17th May 1876. Meanwhile, in his capacity of President 
of the Society of Arts, the Prince came forward to supplement 
his brother’s scheme. He energetically headed a movement to 
provide free scholarships for students at the new training school. 
On the 17th June 1876 he summoned a large meeting to Marl¬ 
borough House to organise the scholarship scheme, and, by the 
time that the training school was ready for work, fifty free scholar¬ 
ships were eatahlishod. The Prince, however, shared a growing 
conviction that his brother’s training school scarcely met the 
needs of the situation. There seemed to him a caU for a more 
ambitious development. Accordingly, in August 1878, the 
Prince again summoned a meeting at Marlborough House, and 
there ho proposed that a fully equipped College of Music should 
supersede the training school. The new proposal was well 
received. The Royal Academy had recovered its ground, and 
the Prince now felt that no harm would be done it by the creation 
of a companion institution with somewhat broader national 
aims. The Prince served as Ohairman of the new Committee 
which summoned the Royal College of Music into esistemce. 
On 28th February 1882, at a representative meeting at St. James’s 
Palace, he described in full detail the objects of the new venture 
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and the means ol realising them. A year later the promises of 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s training school were conveyed to him, 
and on the 7th May 1883 he formally inaugurated there the 
Royal College. In his speech on the occasion ho declared: 
“ Class can no longer stand apart from class. ... I claim for 
music that it produces that union of feeling which I much desire 
to promote.” Ho rated highly the services of Mr. Frealce, the 
donor of the building, and exerted all his persuasive powers on 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, in order to procure him a 
baronetcy. Mr. Freake, he pointed out, was a philanthropist 
who was identified with no political party, it took the Prince 
a year to convince Mr. Gladstone of Mr. Freake’s fitness for the 
honour, but the Prime Minister yielded to the Prince’s impor¬ 
tunity in April 1882, and the baronetcy was announced in next 
month’s list of birthday honours.^ 

The Prince never lost his interest in the Royal College of 
Music. He noted appreciatively the progress which examiners 
annually reported to him. On the 8th July 1890 ho laid the 
foundation stone of additional premises which were provided by 
a Leeds engineer, Mr. Samson Fox, and ho opened the new 
building in full state on the 2nd July 1894. 


XI 

There was yet another practical field of activity to which the 
Prince was drawn. The structural embellishment of London, 
which was his birthplace and the main scene of the exercise of 
his social sovereignty, was always a personal concern. Whatever 
defects may be imputed to his artistic taste he was endowed 
with a sense of spacious dignity. That sense was gratified by the 
reconstruction which he witnessed of the capital cities of Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna, and he desired to see it embodied in a reno¬ 
vated London. On 11th May 1870 his mother delegated to him 
the weleome task of opening so notable a London improvement 
as the Thames Embankment, and his mind ran on other cognate 

1 The flrsti Director of the College, Sir George Grove, was succeeded in 1894 
by Sir Hubert Parry, who on King Edward’s death in 1010, deUvored an address 
to the students on the King as “ The Founder of the College.” 8ee OoUege 
Addresses by Sir Hubert Parry, od. H. C. ColUs, 1920, pp. 67-67, and also Sir 
Henry Cole’s Fifty Years of PtMio Work, vol. i. p. 69 el seri. 
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structural reforms oi the metropolis. The Prince’s interest in 
London’s structural embellishment did not lead to concrete result 
on any conspicuous scale until he reached the throne. But he 
contributed in middle lile to London’s minor amenities. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir Charles Dilke the Prince earnestly interested himself 
in an abortive plan for the reform of the Government of 
London in 1882, but it was a wish lor London’s structural 
improvement rather than any definite view about its adminis¬ 
trative reform that turned his attention to methods of 
governing London. 

His successful solution of a small but urgent town-planning 
problem in central London illuslarated also his adroitness in 
meeting conservative opposition to structural change. In 1883 
the crying need of increasing the accommodation for traf&c at 
Hyde Park Corner was generally acknowledged. The govern¬ 
ment proposed to widen the thoroughfares in the congested 
region by sacrificing adjacent portions of Constitution Hill 
within the railings of the Green Park. But a triumphal arch, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of the great Duke of Wellington 
which had been erected at pubUo expense in 1828, stood at the 
top of Constitution Hill and obstructed the needed extension 
of the roadway. The statue was an unsightly object, but 
its demolition clearly offended public sentiment. The Prince 
imdertook to meet the difficulty. Writing to Mr. Gladstone 
from Sandringham on 8th January 1884 he advised the re¬ 
erection of the arch at the entry to the retrenched Constitution 
Hill, the substitution for the colossal statue of a quadriga on 
the roof of the displaced arch, and the placing of a new small 
statue of the Duke on a reserved fragment of the arch’s old 
site, nearly the whole of which was to be thrown into the 
expanded roadway. 

"As regards the old (colossal) statue of the Duke,’’ the 
Prince added in practical fashion, “I would suggest that it 
should not be broken up but removed to Alder^ot where it 
would be highly valued by the Army—and would serve as an 
example to all time. General Reilly informs me that this could 
be done as a matter of ordinary service by the Royal Artillery 
without any further cost to the Government than the expense 
of bfileting the men engaged during the days occupied by the 
tp°,n it,” 
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Mr. Gladstone Avrote next day £rom Hawardcn gratelully 
accepting the Prince’s solution of the difficulty. 

The Prince’s scheme was duly carried out. His suggestion 
that the open space encircling the old site of the arch should be 
called after Parisian precedent “ The Wellington Place ” was 
rejected, but the efficient reconstruction of an irai)ortant centre 
of London’s roadways, with duo regard for historic tradition, 
was a fruit of his practical ingenuity. Of the final step—^the 
transfer to Aldershot of the ugly colossal statue—he wrote to 
his friend, Alfred Montgomery, on 20th August 1885 : 

We had a very pretty and successful military ceremony at 
Aldershot yesterday, when I handed over to the General Com¬ 
manding the troops there [Lieut.-Gen. Anderson] the old statue 
of the great " Book.” 

XII 

The Prince’s success in promoting serious movements in the 
public interest was greatly aided by the facihty which ho acquired 
as a public speaker. His youthful experience in America when 
replying to addresses stood him in good stead, but the Duke of 
Newcastle and General Bruce were always at hand there to 
supply him with his words and to advise on his manner of delivery. 
When he started on his independent career the desire grew in 
him to rely as a speaker upon himself. His initial experiment 
was not whoUy promising. During the “ wedding season ” he 
made his first of many oratorical efforts at the annual banquet 
at the Royal Academy of Arts (May 2, 1863). He replied to 
tho toast of his health. With his private secretary’s assistance 
he had prepared beforehand an appropriate reference to his 
father’s interest in the Academy and a few sentences on his 
appreciation of the national enthusiasm over his marriage. He 
learnt the whole by heart, and knew it perfectly “ in the morning.” 
But in the middle of its delivery at the dinner he broke down “ so 
that everybody thought it was all up with him. But he persisted 
in thinking till he recovered the thread, and then all went well.” ^ 
To the President of the Academy, Sic Charles Eastlake, he 
apologised for his “ stupidity.” ffis voice struck the audience 
as “clear and melodious,” though the German "r” was noticed. 

The Prince reached the conclusion that it was a miatn.'IrA for 

1 Lady Eastlako's Mmoriea, ii. p. 117. 
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him to recite a speech leamt by rote, and he resolved to abandon 
the practice. A more onerous responsibility as a public speaker 
Avaa thrown upon him when he first presided at a public dinner. 
On the 18th May 1864 he filled the chair at the annual dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund which was held in St. James’s Hall, and 
was attended by a highly distinguished intellectual company. 
Immense importance was attached in the Prince’s family circle to 
this ventui’e,—one in which many members of the royal family 
had preceded him.^ Several speeches were expected of him in 
the course of the evening. The Prince now committed before¬ 
hand nothing to writing beyond the general drift of Ms utterance. 
He depended for the rest on the inspiration of the moment. 

The plan proved satisfactory. In proposing the chief toast, 
“ Success to the Fund,” the Prince made a feeling allusion 
to the recent death of the novelist Thackeray, who had been 
an active member of the Committee of the Fund, and he men¬ 
tioned an institution of like aim recently founded in Prance 
with which he suggested co-operation.^ At the conclusion of 
the proceedings the Prince created a new precedent by proposing 
the health of the ladies, whom he described with no particular 
felicity as “ the flowers of society ” who ought to be associated with 
“the flowers of literature.” But he well satisfied the calls of the 
occasion. Eminent auditors made highly favourable reports on 
his performance to the Queen. “ I was sitting next him,” wrote 
Earl Stanhope, the historian, who was President of the Royal 
Literary Fund, “ and I could perceive that, as well became his 
years, he felt some anxiety and misgiving before he rose, but on 
‘ hearing his own voice ’ as the phrase is in the House of Commons, 
that anxiety wore off. He spoke with a modest self-confidence, 
and had not once occasion to consult his manuscript notes.” 
Lord Russell was no leas complimentary: 

“ Everything the Prince said,” the Foreign Secretary wrote 
to the Queen, “was marked by good feeliug and good taste. 

^ Xhe Piinoe’s father made hie first speech in public os Chairman of the 
Eoynl Literary Fund dinner in 1842. The Prince’s grandfather, the Duke of 
ICent, hod presided twice, in 1815 and again jn 1810; three of bis great- 
uncles, the Dukes of Sussex, York, and Cambridge, had done the like in later 
years. 

* The toast of “ Literature,” which was proposed by Lord Bussell, was 
aolmowlodged by another novelist, Anthony Trollope. Subsequently Lord 
Houghton proposed “ The Literature of the World,” coupling with it the name 
of M. van de Weyer, the accomplished Belgian minister. 
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His delivery was clear and unpretending, without any attempt 
to assume the part of an orator and all the more strildug 
from its simplicity. Your Majesty may rest in confidence 
that on the many occasions upon which the Prince of Wales will 
be called upon to express his sentiments in public, he will be 
equal to the onerous duty.” (May 19,1864.) 

The Prince himself was well content with the evening. 

“ Many thanks for your congratulations,” he wrote to Mrs. 
Bruce on 22nd May, “on my first attempt as Chairman of a 
public dinner. It is a very good thing over, as I was very nervous 
at first, but felt more at home after the two first speeches. The 
heat was quite awful, and we were 500 at dinner, and nearly 
600 ladies in the galleries.” 

Pleasant memories of this experience of 1864 led the Prince 
to preside a second time at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Literary Fund on 14th May 1890, again in St. James’s Hall, when 
the foundation celebrated its hundredth anniversary. 

The mode of oratory which the Prince adopted at his first 
Royal Literary Fund dinner became habitual. Except on 
occaaiona when special information and statistics were required 
and were supplied to him, he mastered beforehand a few general 
ideas of his own, dispensed with written notes, and left the 
moment to provide the words. His tact and genial courtesy 
invariably carried the day. If his speeches lacked original 
thought or pointed expression he developed a fluent and easy 
grace, in which few contemporaries were his superiors. Lord 
Houghton, who was acknowledged to be a past-master in the art 
of occasional oratory, judged the Prince to be only second to 
himself. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE PBINOE AND POLITICS—^HONOURS AND APPOINTMENTS— 
ACCESS TO OPPICIAL INFORMATION 

I 

Amid tlie multifarious calls of the Prince’s busy life the observa- 
tion, discussion, and criticism of politics knew no interruption at 
any period of his adult career. If foreign affairs chiefly arrested 
his attention, he followed home affairs with unceasing zest— 
especially the changing fortunes of parties and the personal 
vicissitudes of party leaders. During the four decades that 
intervened between his twenty-first birthday and his accession 
to the throne he cultivated intimate relations with successive 
Prime Ministers, Foreign Secretaries, and many of their leading 
colleagues. Constantly meeting these men in the society which 
he swayed, he freely engaged them in political conversation, and 
questioned them without reserve on pending crises. Hot was he 
backward in sending them written expressions of his views on 
those political themes which strongly excited his interest, and 
in freely offering them recommendations for the distribution of 
honours and appointments. 

Lord Palmerston, who was Prime Minister from 1859 till his 
death on 18th October 1866 at the ripe age of eighty-one, was 
the dominant personality in English politics when the Prince’s 
interest in thorn began, and his political influence long survived 
his death. The main political opinions to which the Prince was 
faithful through life reflected Lord Palmerston’s creed, of which 
the chief artides were the maintenance of England’s dominant 
influence on the world, the dissemination through Europe of 
tho principles of constitutional government and of constitutional 
liberty, the protection of subject races from oppression, confidence 
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in. the value of Teligioua toleration, and a suspicion of abrupt 
cliange in established institutions at home. In course of time 
the Prince went further than the Palmerstonian gospel in his 
sympathies with social reform, in his antipathy to anything 
savouring of revolution, and in his dislike of war save as a last 
resort in settling international disputes. But he never faltered 
in his faith in a spirited foreign policy, coupled with the main¬ 
tenance of a strong navy, or in his conviction that constitutional 
monarchy was the best of all forms of government. Although 
he shared the tendency inherent in princes to view royalty of all 
countries and races as a separate and homogeneous caste, and 
was always deeply interested in the personal fortunes of all 
wearers of crowns, he was as distrustful of autocracy as of militant 
republicanism.^ LUre Queen Victoria, the E*rince showed every 
respect for the memory of the Stuarts, but it was the tragic fall 
of a royal family from its high estate and not King Cliarlcs I.’s 
method of government that generated his sympathy.® 

To party programmes he always professed a correct indUior- 
ence. Yet in private talk he freely expressed his opinion of 
measures and policies, inclining now to one side, now to the otlior. 
Despite his Whiggish leanings, some Tory elements mingled in his 
political sentiment. A Conservative leaven was inevitable in the 

I The Prince waa careful atrictly to respect the precedence of on acknow¬ 
ledged king even of an uncivilised country over an heir-apparent oven of ono 
of the great monarchical powers of Shirope. On 10th July 1881 ho gave a baU 
at Marlborough House in honour of Kalakaua, King of the Sandwich Islands, 
and the black monainh danced the opening quadrillo with the PrincoBs. Tho 
Crown Prmoe and Princess of Germany were present among the guests, and 
there was a remonstrance in Germany against tho I’rineo’s bestowal on tho 
black king of precedence over the Grown Prince (Tuokwell and Gwyun’s Life of 
Sir Charles Dilke, i. 416). 

* The Prince paid in 1888 a poouliarly fitting and oharactoriHtio tribute of 
respect to tho memory of King Cliailea 1. Sir Henry Halford, tlio favourite 
physician of George 1XI„ had, on 1st April 1813, sacrilegiously oponed tho vault 
in St. George’s Chapel which contained the onflin of tho beheaded King. Open¬ 
ing the cof^ he removed from the body a portion of tho fourth cervical vertebra 
which the axe had severed, and retained the relic enclosed in an ebony box, 
which descended to his grandson, Sir Henry St. John Halford. Tho latter 
presented tho box to tho Prince in 1888. hi consultation with the Dean of 
Windsor, Dr. Randall Davidson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, tho 
Prince resolved to replace the box in tho royal vault from which the bones had 
been removed. The ceremony took place on 13tli December 1888, when the 
Prince was accompanied by tho Dean of Windsor and Canons Mliot and Dalton. 
The box, which was placed on the centre of tho coffin, was subsequently on<io8od 
in lead. An ocoount of the episode was entered in the official book of records 
of St. George’s Chapel, and a copy wsa sent to the Prince. 
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heir-apparent of an ancient monarchy. “You see what a Con¬ 
servative T am,” he wrote to Mr. Disraeli on 26th November 1876, 
when protesting against the minister’s breach with precedent in 
recommending a commoner for a place in an order of chivalry 
which had hitherto been filled only by peers. His Palmerstonian 
faith never completely reconciled him to the full claims of political 
democracy. Ho was slow to recognise that his democratic 
tendencies in society might encourage the development of 
advanced political ideas. When, in 1865 and 1866, the Radical 
demand for an extension of the Franchise evoked violent demon¬ 
strations in its favour by democratic leaders, the Prince was 
moved in private to harsh criticism which the Queen rebuked. 
Somewhat crudely he endeavoured to explain to her his political 
po.sition: 

“ I did not mean,” he wrote, “ that the really hard-working 
labouring classes were getting too much power, because they 
indeed deserve to be noticed when they attain a higher sphere 
of existence by their own merits and industry. But I alluded to 
the ‘ mob,’ and what are known as ‘ roughs,’ and they, to a much 
greater extent than people are aware of are getting a neater 
power. They are the people who back up such people as Beales, 
rotter & Co., and who break into Hyde Park and attended the 
meetings at Trafalgar Square, etc., last year.” 

He was firm in his adherence to law and order, which he thought 
to be menaced by the unfettered pretensions of democracy. 

Yet in his attitude to some important economic or social 
rather than political features of the democratic movement of his 
early manhood he soon gave proofs of open-mindedness. His 
interest in amehoration of the dwellings of the working classes 
and in provision for the needs of the aged poor led him to join 
royal commissions of inquiry into both subjects.^ He came, 
too, to acknowledge the wisdom of doing what he could to assuage 
the strife between labour and capital. With the general principle 
of Trade-Unionism he sympathised. During the year 1870 he 
boldly made a public pronouncement in the matter. A Work¬ 
men’s International B:^bition was organised at the Agricultural 
Hall in London by way of encouraging industrial progress and 
industrial peace. The initiative came from Trade-Union 
leaders, headed by an influential agitator, George Odger, Of 

^ See pp. 547 and SC2 se^. infra. 
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the First International Working Men’s Association, ■whicL. was 
tentatively formed in London in 1864 to give efL’eot to Karl 
Marx’s economic tkeory of tlie iniqnity of capital, Odgei was 
the first President. IVo Tnin cnt Liberals, including Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, the Prime Mimster, and the Duke of Argyll, advanced 
Eatlicals like Mr. Auberon Herbert, and leaders of the scientific 
enlightenment of the day, like Mr. Huxley, supported the Trade 
Unionists’ Exhibition. The Queen’s favour was enlisted, and 
the Prince had no hesitation in pronouncing his benediction on 
the Exhibition—a form of enterprise which was always congenial 
to him. In his mother’s behalf he undertook the task of openuig 
the show on 16th July 1870. In response to an address of 
welcome which was read by one of the Trade Unionist secretaries 
(Mr, Probyn) the Prince tactfully pointed out that the Exhibition 

cannot fail to meet with cordial approval of all who are interested 
in the growth and rise of manufactures and wish to connect that 
growth with a corresponding increase of sympathy and friendly 
relations between employers and their workmen. . . . Kindly 
intercourse between countries makes for the peace of the world. 

The Prince’s remarks had a mixed reception in capitalist circles, 
but they illustrated his receptivity to developing economic and 
social ideas, without reference to party cries. With another 
national social interest which had no political associations he 
identified himseK near the same date. He served on a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords to inquire into the capacity 
of the country to supply the present or future demand for horses.^ 

There was abroad from his early years a delusive impression 
that the Prince was personally identified with tho Whig or Liberal 
party. His household, as it was constituted in early days, un¬ 
doubtedly had a Whig complexion. Colonel Kingseote and Maj or 
Grey were acknowledged "V^gs; Sir William Knollys and his son 
inclined to Whig opinions. Some close assodates in private life, 
like Lord Carrington, Lord Spencer, Lord Hartington, and Lord 
Rosebery, were politicians of the Liberal brand. When near the 
opening of Mr, Disraeli’s second ministry there were signs among 
the Prince’s friends of opposition to phases of the Conservative 
policy. Queen Victoria impulsively complained of the opposition 

The Select Committee was appointed on the motion of Lord Bosoboi'y on 
26th Pebruaiy 1873, and reported in tho following August. Nothing followed 
frfmi the r»- IT' iTiBnH"tionii 
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tendencies of " the Marlborough House Set.” But in point of 
fact the Prince’s political detachment was never in question. 
His personal ties with the Whigs formed only one side of the 
shield. He was, at the opening of his career, in as frequent inter¬ 
course with Lord Derby, the leader of the Conservative party, as 
with Lord Palmerston, the leader of the Liberals. Subsequently 
he was in as confidential relations with Mr. Disraeli, Lord Derby’s 
successor, as with Mr. Gladstone, Lord Palmerston’s successor. 
The Conservative Lord Hamilton (heir of the Marquis of Aber- 
corn), who became a favourite equerry, was as close a friend as 
any of Lord Hamilton’s Whig comrades at Marlborough House. 

Occasional inconsistencies and a touch of opportunism are to 
be admitted in the Prince’s political views. His first suspicions 
of the wisdom of extending the franchise did not survive a 
Conservative ministry’s adoption of the project with Liberal 
support in 1867. The personal equation had its influence on his 
attitude to pohtical causes and events. He bestowed at times a 
greater favour on political opinions which were not in strict 
accord with his predilections, because they were held by men 
whom he personally hked; while the inverse process was some¬ 
times discernible. If he were no party politician he was clearly 
no political philosopher. Yet his spontaneous comment on 
political afiairs bore witness to a native shrewdness, a serviceable 
memory, and a penetrating knowledge of many phases of life. 
Such credentials for political study ripened with the Prince’s 
years and came to prove of national value, more especially in the 
sphere of foreign policy. Lord Beaconsfield and, at a later period 
Lord Salisbury, often acknowledged that his views on varying 
phases of the foreign situation gave them useful suggestion. 

H 

Although the government’s domestic policy through the 
decade which opened with his marriage excited no very deep 
feeling in the Prince, he closely followed the notable changes in 
the personnel. The protagonists of the Prince’s youth, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Derby, and Lord Russell, left the stage. 
Death also removed from the political sc^e, early in the Prince’s 
adult career, two subordinate actors in whom he placed much 
confideTice. The Duke of Newcastle, the Colonial Secretary in 
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Lord Palmerston’s government, wlio gave tke Prince lus first 
instruction in colonial policy, died prematurely on IStli October 
1864. “ A better man never lived,” the Prince wrote to Lord 
Spencer, another political oracle of his early days. Lord 
Clarendon, who had filled many posts in Liberal ministries, 
passed away on the 27th June 1870 while Eorcign Secretary in 
Mr, Gladstone’s first ministry. In a letter of condolence the 
Prince described Lord Clarendon as a “ true sincere friend and 
adviser,” and he wrote to the Queen that the dead statesman 
“ could be least spared of all the Ministers.” ^ But the dis¬ 
appearance of the prominent figures in the political world of 
his youth cleared the arena for that golden era in English politics 
when Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli—^the new chiefs respectively 
of the two great political armies—engaged in their keenly sustained 
duel. The heroic combat fostered in the Prince, as in most of his 
fellow-countrymen, an interest of greater intensity than before in 
the personal aspect of politics. 

The general election of July 1865 gave Lord Palmerston’s 
government a reduced majority. The incident in the electoral 
conflict which chiefly interested the Prince was the rejection of 
Mr. Gladstone by the University of Osdord after eighteen years’ 
tenure of the seat. On Mr. Gladstone’s defeat the Prince 
remarked to Dr, Acland (November 15, 1866): “ I quite agree 
with you in thinking that Oxford made a great mistake in not 
returning Mr. Gladstone as their member, though I am not 
surprised at it, as his views were rather too Liberal for the 
University.” Much ministerial reconstruction followed rapidly. 
On 21st December Lord Palmerston died unexpectedly, and the 
Prince, who wrote at the time of his “ foresight and immense 
cleverness,” attended the funeral in Westminster Abbey. The 
vacant post of Prime Minister fell inevitably to Earl Eussoll, 
the Foreign Secretary, in whom the Prince reposed smaller 
confidence than in his predecessor. But on personal grounds 
he saw with satisfaction Mr. Gladstone, who had found a 
seat at Greenwich, succeed Lord Palmerston as Leader of 
the House of Commons. Lord EusseU’s government was 
short-lived, and its defeat in the House of Commons on an 

^ The early Hak rrith Lord Clarendon was long maintained by the Prinoe’s 
friendly Intercourse ^vith his daughter Lady Bmily Villiers, who married his 
early aaqnaintanoeiu Biome, Odo Bussell. 
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amendment to its Franchise Bill, within fifteen months of its 
inauguration, placed the Conservatives in office with the Prince’s 
famihar acquaintance, Lord Derby, as Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House 
of Commons (February 1867). The Queen gave an unusual proof 
of friendly confidence in her eldest son by inviting his presence 
and that of his brother, Alfred, in the small room at Windsor 
Castle where she received the seals of office from Lord Russell’s 
retiring cabinet and handed them to its Conservative successors.^ 

The Prmce’s love of speculation was stirred by the efforts of 
the new ministry, which was in a minority of the House of 
Commons, to keep their position, and it was at this period that he 
formed a lifelong habit of frequenting the Peers’ gallery of the 
Lower House. To the Conservative Government’s handling of 
the thorny question of the franchise ho was soon reconciled. On 
26th February 1867 he heard Disraeli introduce his first Reform 
Bill—a very moderate measure—^wMch was almost immediately 
withdrawn in favour of a comprehensive scheme of household 
suffrage. ‘‘ We have had great political excitement,” he wrote to 
Mrs. Bruce from Marlborough House in April 1867, in the course 
of Mr. Disraeli’s gjrrationa, “ but the Government are, I thinlc, 
tolerably firm on their legs.” 

In August 1867 the Conservative Government’s Franchise Bill 
became law, and in the following February Lord Derby’s failing 
health compelled his resignation of the office of Prime Minister 
in favour of Ms astute lieutenant, Mr. Disraeli. The Prince, in 
forwarding his regrets to his old friend, expressed the hope; 
“ Although you have resigned the ‘ tiller of the vessel ’ to other 
hands you will yet be able occasionally to assist in steering the 
vessel through the inevitable ' shoals and quicksands ’ which it 
must encounter ” (March 1,1868). 

Despite his personal asaooiationB with Mr. Gladstone he de¬ 
precated the persistence of his attack on the new Prime Minister. 
He had little sympathy with the resolutions in favour of the Dis¬ 
establishment of the Irish Church which Mr. Gladstone carried 
against the Conservative Government in May 1868; and the ensu¬ 
ing crisis, which involved the question of Mr, Disraeli’s retention 
of office after his defeat, greatly roused the Prince. At a critical 
interview with the Queen on the 4th May Mir. Disraeli reached 

1 Lang’s Lift of Sir Stafford Norfhoota, first Earl of Iddesleigh, p. 161. 
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tlie decision to liold on, and the Queen again showed maternal 
sympathy with her son’.s political excitement by directing her 
secretary, General Grey, to send him an account of the interview. 
“ I was very anxious to hear the result,” he wrote to his mother 
in a letter of thanks. Next day he was again in the House of 
Commons to hear the Prime Minister’s momentous declaration, 
and he deplored the heat of Mr. Gladstone’s reply. “ I heard 
Mr. Disraeli’s statement in the House of Commons on Monday,” 
ho wrote to tlie Queen, “ and Mr. Gladstone made a very violent 
and angry speech in return. He, in fact, never loses an oppor¬ 
tunity for reproaching and attacldng him.” 

At the end of the year (1868), when Parliament dissolved and 
the general election drove Disraeli from office and installed 
Gladstone in his place, the Prince was in Denmark, but he 
prudently hastened to trim his sails to the oncoming breeze. 
From Copenhagen in December 1868 he wrote to the new Prime 
Minister: 

I hope you will let me take this opportunity of congratulating 
jrou on becoming Prime Minister, and I can assure you that it 
18 with the greatest interest that I have watched the formation 
of your Government, and I have very much regretted being 
absent from England during the change of Ministry. 

The Prince added a special commendation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
choice of his friend. Lord Spencer, for the office of Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland : 

It was with the greatest pleasure that I heard of Lord Spencer’s 
appointment as Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland; he is a groat 
personal friend of mine, and I feel convinced that he will fulfil 
the arduous duties imposed upon him, with credit to hiraseK, 
and to the satisfaction of the country at large. 

The cordiality of the Prince’s private relations with Gladstone 
continuedthioughouttheminister’sfirsttenureof the Premiership. 
An illustration of the easy intimacy of the two durmg the period 
may be cited from Mr. Gladstone’s diary of 30th September 1871, 
when he dined with the Prince at Abergeldie, while he was in 
attendance on the Queen at Balmoral. The entry in Gladstone’s 
diary runs thus: 

Sept. 30.—Last night we dined ten at Abergeldie. The 
Prince of Wales had his usual pleasant manners. He is far 
lighter in hand than tbe Duke of Edinburgh. After dinnAr he 
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invitod me to play whist. I said, “ For love, sir ? ” He sa i d , 
“ Well, shillings and half-a-crown on the rubber,” to which I 
submitted. Ponsonby and I against the Prince and Rrasseur, 
a charming old Frenchman, hia tutor in the language. The 
Prince has apparently an immense whist memory, anil plays well 
accordingly.^ 

Meanwhile there was no diminution of the Prince’s friendly 
associations with Mr. Grladstone’s rival. He accepted with every 
sign of pride Disraeli’s gift of a copy of his new political romance 
Lothair (May 1, 1870). When in February 1874 Mr. Disraeli, 
after giving full rein to hia gifts of satiric invective, defeated 
Mr. Gladstone at the polls and was installed as Prime Minister for 
the second time by a vast majority of votes, the Prince, who was 
far away at the time in St. Petersburg, was gratified to receive 
from the conquering hero an intimation of his victory. The 
Prince wrote in reply (February 12/24): 

I was very much touched by your kindness in writing to 
tell me of the change of government and of your having been 
charged by the Queen to form a new one. With the greatest 
interest T have read ... the names of the able and distinguished 
men who are to form part of it. 

Ry way of proving his political neutrality he invited the rival 
statesmen within a few weelcs of Disraeli’s assumption of power 
to dine with him at Marlborough House, where they had “ a civil 
tallc ” with one another.^ 

Queen Victoria’s personal devotion to Mr. Disraeli gave him 
much influence in the affairs of the royal family, and on the 
not infrequent occasions when the Queen differed from her son, 
Mr. DisraeH usually sided with her. The Conservative leader 
formed a less favourable view of the Prince’s aptitudes than Mr. 
Gladstone, and complained at times of his “ ohitter-chattesr.” But 
Mr. Disraeli reciprocated the Prince’s friendly advances by oom- 
municatiag to him much political information and listening to hia 
views with every appearance of attention. “ The natural kind¬ 
ness of your disposition,” DisraeU wrote to the Prince with 
perhaps a touch of courtly flattery (December 4, 1876), " and 
your great tact often lighten my task.” The Prince admitted a 

1 Morley’s Life of Gtadelone, it 378. M. Brasaeui lived to a. greet in 
retirement in Paris, where the Prince regularly visited him, (Oi. The Times, 
Ootoher 20, 1888.) 

* Morley’s Life of Gladstone, ii. 499. 
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preference, in the social circle, for the epigrammatic sallies of 
Disraeli to the more solemn pronouncements which formed the 
staple of Gladstone’s conversation. There was small ground for 
the current gossip that Queen Victoria’s private regard for 
Disraeli, and her steadily maturing impatience with Gladstone 
caused in the Prince an inverse attitude to the two men. His 
lifelong reverence for Mr. Gladstone was no reaction from his 
mother’s aversion. Mr. Gladstone played, in the Prince’s career, 
a more intimate part than any filled by his rival. Tie liad known 
the Prince in his cradle, and he outlived Mr. Disraeli by seventeen 
years. His h andling of both foreign and Irish affairs in later life 
was no more congenial to the Prince than to his mother; but 
political differences never impaired the affectionate respect with 
which Mr. Gladstone inspired him in youth. 

ni 

As early as 1864 the Prince urged the Queen to confer the 
place which the Duke of Newcastle’s death vacated in the Order 
of the Garter on Earl Spencer, his Groom of the Stole. The Earl 
hesitated to accept the honour. “ I am sure the Queen would 
not like your refusing, and I am qwUe certain I should not,” the 
Prince retorted on 4th November 1864. The honour which 
the Prince suggested was duly conferred early next year. The 
episode illustrates the Prince’s active interest from early man¬ 
hood in the distribution of the Crown’s patronage. It was by 
no means only the Queen whom he sought to influence in this 
regard throughout his long adult tenure of the heirship to the 
Crown. The Prince’s familiar relations with Prime Ministera 
encouraged him to play unremittingly a part in the exercise of 
not the least delicate of their accredited functions—^the bestowal 
of place and decoration in the sovereign’s name. Recommenda¬ 
tions for honours and appointments streamed incessantly from 
the Prince’s pen or lips. His importunities ranged over a wide 
field. They concerned not only the most dignified offices of 
State and places in the great orders of chivalry, but also posts or 
honours of comparative humility. The personnel of the diplo¬ 
matic corps through all ranks was always a theme which moved 
in him fertile suggestion. 

When cabinets were in course of formation the Prince from 
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the first was much excited by the competition which raged 
among aspirants to office, and gave free expression to his pre¬ 
ferences in conversation with his personal friends. In course 
of time he was bold enough to express to the Queen through her 
private secretary his view as to the fit person who should be 
chosen to form a new ministry. He would also make direct to 
the new Prime Minister suggestions of personal friends for high 
political posts, and his recommendations were often welcomed.^ 

Although those who had done him any special service, valued 
members of his household, fellow-workers in philanthropic 
movements, or in the organisation of exhibitions, figured 
pronoinently among his nominees for titles, honours, or place, 
the Prince showed a sense of responsibility in the choice of 
his candidates. The calls of gratitude, benevolence, or friend¬ 
ship, to aU of which he was responsive, were not allowed to 
override his judgement of suitable qualifications. Among his re¬ 
commendations were not infrequently personal strangers, whose 
achievements in one or other field of distinction had won his 
admiration. He deemed a baronetcy to be an appropriate 
reward for expenditure of large sums of money on public or 
charitable objects. His very human attitude towards the dis¬ 
tribution of titular honours may be gauged by his remark to 
Lord Beaconsflold, whom he was pressing to decorate colonial 
visitors, fellow-organisers of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 : A 
Emighthood or a C.M.G. would make them supremely happy, and 
would be highly appreciated by the Colonies whom they have 
represented, on their return home” (October 6, 1878). The 
Prince usually approached the Prime Minister on the theme of 
preferment by letter. "When promotions in the diplomatic 
service were in question he often took preliminary soundings of 
the Foreign Secretary, when the Prime Minister did not hold 
the two posts together. If ministers raised objections to his 
proposals, he sometimes appealed against them to the Queen. 
But he did not engage very frequently in Ms mature years in 
oonsultatiou about honours and appointments with his motiber. 
A first, a second, or even a third rebuff from a minister did not 
dismay Mm. 

The Prince’s pertinacity worked with chequered results. He 
had to admit some defeats, or at any rate partial victories. 

^ See pp, S13, 626, end 629 infra. 
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When in 18G8 Sit Robert Napier was made a peer by Mr. Disraeli 
in recognition of his success in the Abyssinian expedition, the 
Prince pointed out to the Prime Minister that the services of 
another general, Sir Hope Grant, leader of the China expedition of 
1860, was, by comparison, inadequately rewarded, and the Prince 
asked that Sir Hope Grant should receive some further honour. 
Disraeli replied that the matter could not be reconsidered. At 
the end of 1876 the Prince pressed with success on Mr. Disraeli 
the nomination of his friend the Duke of Manchester to a vacancy 
in the Order of St. Patrick; but his simultaneous recommenda¬ 
tion of the Duke of Hamilton for a vacancy in the Order of the 
Thistle was rejected. The Prince expressed disapproval of the 
Prime Minister’s preference for the vacant Thistle of a com¬ 
moner, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, who was, Mr, Disraeli 
pointed out to his disappointed correspondent, “ pre-eminent 
for his abilities, general distinction, and social consideration,” 
and whose works, especially those on Spanish Art, were 
” classical.” ^ “ My only fear is,” the Prince replied, “ that 
it will make a precedent for a commoner receiving these 
decorations, which are generally exclusively conferred on 
Peers.” John Rose, whose friendship with the Prince began 
during the tour in Canada, and was cemented on his settlement in 
England, was an energetic coadjutor in the Prince’s efforts to 
promote exhibitions. For the aid he rendered the Prince in 
organising the Paris Exhibition in 1878 he received, on the Prince’s 
earnest appeal to Lord Beaconsfield, the G.C.M.G, But when 
the Prince asked Mr. Gladstone to recognise Sir John’s further 
service to the India and Colonies Exhibition in London of 1886, 
by conferring on him a peerage, the suggestion was declined. 
Twice in 1881 the Prince pressed on Mr. Gladstone the bestowal 
of baronetcies on Mr. Antony Gibbs (" a strong Liberal ”), and 
Mr. Charles Freake (" no strong politics ”). " I only bring them 
forward,” the Prince wrote, " for the philanthropic m anr i cr in 
which they have spent their money.” The claim of Mr. Ereake, 
who had generously supported tiie Prince’s scheme of the Royal 
College of Music, was, after some delay and a third application, 
alone admitted. No titular recognition came Mr. Gibbs’s way. 
Another failure in an application for a baronetcy concerned Sir 
Edward Charles Blount, a banket and railway promoter, who 
1 Disraeli to Prinoe, November 20,1870. 
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lived in Paris and was devoted to the turf. Blount was made 
K.C.B. by Mr. Disraeli in 1878, but wben the Prince pressed his 
name on. both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville for a baronetcy 
in 1884, his claim for the honour was rejected as inadequate. 

At another period the Prince was anxious in the public 
interest £or titular recognition of those who had engaged with 
success in Arctic exploration. In 1876 two Arctic expeditions 
returned home—^that of Captain George Nares and Captain 
Henry Erederiok Stephenson in H.M.S. Alert, and that of 
Commander Allen Young, of the Eoyal Naval Reserve, in his 
yacht "PainAora. The Prince urged Mr. Disraeli to decorate all 
three men. He proposed Nares for the K.O.B., and the two 
others for the C.B. Mr. Disraeli complied with a small variation 
—a knighthood for Allen Young in place of the C.B. It was at 
the Prince’s instance that Lord Salisbury in 1891 recommended 
Captain Shaw for the K.C.B. on retiring after thirty years’ 
service from the ofi&oe of Chief Superintendent of the London 
Fire Brigade. 

The manning of the diplomatic service was one of the branches 
of patronage in which the Prince’s interest steadily grew with his 
years. He was always frank in his judgements of British diplo¬ 
matists’ merit and defects, and often complained of the baleful 
effects of “ red-tapeism ” on diplomatic efficiency. Lord Gran¬ 
ville, while Foreign Secretary, always showed him the courtesy 
of consultation in appointments to the Court of the Prince’s 
father-in-law at Copenhagen. When Sir Charles Wyke, minister 
there for fifteen years, with whom the Prince made great friends, 
was transferred to Lisbon in 1881,Lord GranviUe aslced the Prince 
to select a successor, and the Prince’s choice fell on Grespigny 
Vivian. But the Prince had by no means always the last word 
in the Danish patronage. On Vivian’s removal to Brussels 
three years later, the Prince informed Lord Granville that the 
Princess dcsiced the vacancy at Copenhagen for Hugh Wyndham, 
who was then a secretary of legation at Constantinople. "He 
would,” the Prince wrote, “ be acceptable to the King and Queen 
of Denmark.” In the event, however, Edmund John (after¬ 
wards Sir Edmund) Monson was appointed. Sir Charles Wyke 
(“ such an old personal friend of ours,” in the Prince’s words) 
retired from the diplomatic service early in 1884, when the 
Prince pressed in hia behalf for the honour of admission to the 
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Privy Council. He cited two recent precedents, but Lord 
Granville was uncompliant. His successor, Lord Salisbury, 
proved more conciliatory, and Wyke became a Privy Councillor 
on 6th February 1886. 

1884 The Prince was always specially concerned in the filling of the 
^tat. 42 great embassies, and, when one of these high posts fell vacant, 
commonly made munvited suggestions as to how it might be 
fiUed- He kept an eye on the attaches who came under his 
scrutiny, and formed definite opinions as to their fitness for 
promotion. The favourable impression which Lord Lytton made 
on the Prince when he was an attach^ at Paris largely accounts 
for the young diplomat’s rise in his profession. Sir Robert 
Morier, who gained his early diplomatic experience at small 
German courts, became one of the Prince’s favourite diplomatic 
prot6g4s. When Berlin became the pivot of European diplomacy 
from 1880 onwards, the occupancy of the British Embassy there 
was regarded by the Prince as of very intimate interest. On the 
occasion of the two vacancies in 1884 and 1896 respectively he 
reviewed at length in correspondence with the Foreign Secretary 
the qualifications of numerous candidates, and in the first com¬ 
petition he ran hard but in vain his friend Sir Robert Morier; ^ 
in the second competition, which was won by Sir Frank Lascelles, 
the Prince considered many names before coming to a conclusion 
in favour of Sir Frank.® 

Ecclesiastical appointments exercised the Prince’s mind as 
much as civil, military, or diplomatic, as an example shows. 
Early in Mr. Gladstone’s second tenure of the office of Prime 
Minister, which began in 1880, the death of Dean Stanley vacated 
the Deanery of Westminster (July 16,1881). The Prince deplored 
the “ irreparable ” loss. “ He will indeed," he wrote to Acland, 
26th July 1881, “ be difficult to replace, as the Deanery of 
Westminster was above aU others the very post for which in my 
opinion he was most qualified. Whoever sriccoeds him will finrl 
it no easy task, however clever or suitable a person he may be.” 
The Prince promptly reached the conclusion that Dean Stanley’s 
best successor would be another of his Oxford friends—^Dean 
Liddell of Christ Church. The Queen and Mn. Gladstone were 
both favourable to the choice, but the Dean promptly declined 
on the reasonable ground that he was five years older than 
1 See p. 482 vnfia. « See p. 678 infra. 
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Dean Stanley at his death.” The Prince was reluctant to accept 
the refusal, and on 9th August 1881 he wrote to Mrs. Liddell 
influence with her husband to reconsider 
his refusal. “ I am sure,” he wrote, “ he would be the right man 
in the right place, and nobody could succeed our dear friend 
Dean Stanley better than himself. I hope the Dean will pause 
to consider before giving his final answer.” But Dean Liddell 
was immovable, and a close friend of Dean Stanley—Dr. Bradley 
—^was nominated by Mr. Gladstone, to the Prince’s disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Typical of the kindly energy which the Prince brought from 
early days to negotiations touching appointments of a far humbler 
kind is a series of letters which he addressed between the years 
1866 and 1873 to three Prime Ministers, Lord Eussell, Mr. Disraeli, 
and Mr. Gladstone, appealing for the preferment of his former 
tutor, the Eev. Charles Tarver, who was living in poverty on the 
small benefice of St. Peter’s, near Margate. At the opening of 
this campaign Lord Eussell proved unexpectedly complacent, 
and placed at the disposal of the Prince’s prot6ge the Crown 
living of Greenwich. But the Prince, after a personal inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that the appointment was unsuitable. 
There was (he pointed out to Lord Eussell on 16th February 
1866) “ no house, an immense population, and three curates at 
least would be required.” A less burdensome post was essential. 
Two years later the Prince repeated his application to Mr. 
Disraeli without avail. On 17th February 1869 he sought the 
assistance of Mr, Gladstone, pointing out that Tarver " was 
very hardly worked, and his pecuniary means do not allow him 
to keep a curate.” The third Prime Minister to whom the 
Prince addressed himself on Tarver’s behalf promised his aid, 
although he advised patience for the present. In the result the 
Prince, in 1871, with the Queen’s concurrence, induced Archbishop 
Tait of Canterbury to prefer his impoverished client to the fairly 
remunerative rectory of Stisted, to which Mr. Gladstone added 
in 1873, on a further appeal from the Prince, a Canoniy of 
Chester. 

A similar instance of the Prince’s pertinacity in the less 
important spheres of honours concerned a Sandringham neigh¬ 
bour, Lewis Whincop Jarvis, a solicitor and banker of Eing’s 
Lynn, who had acted for a time as agent for the Prince, and had 
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been six limes Mayor of King’s Lynn. Twice did tbe Prince 
solicit Mr. Disraeli for a Imiglitliood for Mr. Jarvis, only to receive 
refusal. But a third appeal dated 23rd December 1877 achieved 
the desired result. 


IV 

From early days the Prince was bent on supplementing the 
political information coming fitfully from his political acquaint¬ 
ances by direct and regular access to official papers and despatches. 
Owing to the Prince’s exclusion from any official position in 
affairs of State, it was only the good-will of the Queen which 
could effectually accomplish his desire. The Queen hesitated 
to recognise the expedience of satisfying the Prince’s yearnings, 
and her attitude provoked a controversy which waged tiU near 
her death. At the outset she ascribed to her son a want of 
discretion which would make confidential intelligence unsafe 
m his hands. The Prince combated his mother’s disparage¬ 
ments. Ministers of State sympathised with his ambition, 
and they on their own responsibility went some way towards 
meeting his demands. They ignored the Queen’s reminders 
that the constitution debarred them or their secretaries from 
sending the Prince directly any official papers. On occasion the 
Queen herself consented to select pieces of confidential informa¬ 
tion for her secretary to communicate to the Prince. But not 
until her reign was nearing its close did she, in deference to 
ministerial coimsels, assent formally and substantially to her son’s 
request. 

The controversy opened early in 1864 when the armies of 
Prussia and Austria were invading Denmark and the long- 
threatened Danish war began. Lord Bussell, then Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, supported the Prince’s appeal to the Queen to receive copies 
of the official despatches in the same way as they were forwarded 
from the Foreign Office to her and to members of the cabinet. 
The Queen demurred. She would send a precis of such papers as 
she might choose. The restriction dissatisfied the Prince, and the 
matter for the time dropped. By the Queen’s direction General 
Charles Grey, her private secretary, at times forwarded to the 
Prince and Princess scraps of official news regarding the progress 
of the campaign in Schleswig-Holstein. But the Prince had to 
look to newspapers, to unofficial correspondence, and to con- 
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versation witli miniaters, diplomatists, and private friends for the 
bulk of his information regarding the war and the comples peace 
negotiations which followed. 

During the succeeding fifteen years there was no material 
change in the situation. Mr. Gladstone durmg his first ministry 
was always ready to explain, by word of mouth, at the Prince’s re¬ 
quest, points of importance in the government’s pohcy, and when 
Lord Granville became Foreign Secretary in 1870 the Prince 
privately learnt much from him of current affairs abroad. Mr. 
Disraeli during his second ministry was mote generous than his 
predecessor in correspondence with the Prince on public questions. 
But the supply of first-hand political intelligence remained fitful 
and dependent on ministers’ leisure and good-wiU. The Queen up¬ 
held her veto on the regular trans mi ssion of official news. During 
Mr. Gladstone’s second ministry (1880-86) the Prince had httle 
to complain of the private communicativeness of two of its 
members—of Lord Granville, the Foreign Secretary, and of Sir 
Charles DiUce, whose friendship he sedulously cultivated. But 
the Prince twice lodged with the Queen and the Prime Minister 
impassioned protests against the limitations which were officially 
maintained. In 1882 he pointed out to his mother that he was 
less trusted with official information than the private secretaries 
of ministers, each of whom possessed a key to open the official 
boxes of despatches which were daily dehvered to them in behalf 
of their chiefs. In 1885, when Mr. Gladstone was about to retire 
from office, the Prince again complained that the general in¬ 
formation which he was now receiving on sufferance from ministers 
was below the scale of Lord Boaconsfleld’s day. He added a 
new issue when he pointed out that no official intelligence 
regarding the proceedings of the cabinet had ever been placed 
at his disposal. 

In 1886 Mr. Gladstone acknowledged unequivocally the real¬ 
ity of the Prince’s grievance on both heads, the denial of access 
to cabinet memoranda as well as to the foreign despatches. 
The Prime Minieter deliberately sought a remedy for the 
withholding from the Prince of all information about cabinet 
deliberations. He promised to invite the Queen’s sanction to his 
sending to the Prince “ anything of importance that takes place 
in the Cabinet.” The Queen at firat merely reiterated her old 
disparaging plea that “ secrets ” should not be divulged to one 
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who talked too much. To Mr. Gladstone’s questioning of the 
validity of her objection she replied that it would be “ quite 
irregular and improper ” for the Prince to receive copies of the 
cabinet reports with which she alone was furnished, according to 
precedent, by the Prime Minister.^ She was not, however, wholly 
impervious to the Prime Minister’s persuasions. She went the 
length of admitting the Prince’s right to receive notice of “ great 
decisions or changes of policy before they became known.” But 
this admission seemed to the Prince a futility. When the Queen 
further claimed to make her own selection of the cabinet reports, 
the Prince grew impatient and pointed out that her conditions 
deprived the concession of the crucial virtue of promptitude, 
especially while she was at Balmoral. Mr. Erancis KnoUys, the 
Prince’s private secretary, and Sir Edward Hamilton, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s private secretary, took up the cudgels in the Prince’s behalf, 
and both urged on Sir Henry Ponsonby, Queen Victoria’s private 
secretary, the need of some modification of her attitude. At 
least she might allow the Prime Minister to choose the confidential 
intelligence for the Prince’s eye. The Queen answered that the 
Prime Minister “ can only report to the sovereign, and it would 
not be desirable that W. Gfladstone] and H.R.H. should have 
discussions which she knew nothing about. Whereas, on the 
other hand, it would be natural and constitubional that she 
should communicate with her son and take counsel with him on 
questions of public interest.” This was as far as the Queen would 
go. Mr. Gladstone’s government resigned office a few weeks 
later, and for the time the dispute dropped once more. 

The struggle, however, was not ended, and in the final roimds 
the Prince won an almost complete, if belated, victory. Both 
foreign despatches and cabinet reports were communicated to 
him. When his personal friend, Lord Rosebery, became Foreign 
Secretary for a short term of five months in Mr. Gladstone’s third 
ministry of 1886, he, without the Queen’s specific authority, 
caused the foreign despatches to be forwarded from the Foreign 
Office direct to the Prince in the red leather boxes which habitually 
circulated among ministers. The boxes were of two kinds, graded 

^ The Fiime Minister’s autograph reports to the sovereign, of the prooeedings 
of cabinet ooonoik at the olose of each meeting were long the sole records of 
the oabinet'B deliberations. Kot until 1916 vas a secretary appointed to take 
and preserve minutes. 
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according to the confidential nature of their contents. The most 
secret documents were enclosed with others in boxes, keys to 
which were alone in the hands of the sovereign, the Prime 
Minister, and the heads of the Foreign Office. The second 
class of box had another land of key, known as “ the Cabinet 
key,” which was in possession of aU ministers and their private 
secretaries. Lord Kosebery accorded the Prmce tho most 
exclusive right by making over to hi-m the special gold key 
(of the first class) which had belonged to the Prince Consort 
and was now discovered to be lying forgotten in the Foreign 
Office. Lord Eosebery also handed to the Prince a “ Cabinet 
key ” which opened the second class of boxes. The Queen 
was disinclined to continue the strife, and although she protested 
against the Foreign Secretary’s concession of the Prince Consort’s 
key, the privilege of access to the foreign despatches was not 
withdrawn. 

Lord Salisbury, when he became Foreign Secretary, quali¬ 
fied the situation by sending boxes of the second class only, 
and the Prince complained to him (April 9, 1889) that they could 
only be opened by his “Cabinet key.” Finally, aU restric¬ 
tions on the Prince’s access to foreign official papers were 
authoritatively removed, although he had occasion now and then 
to complain of accidental miscarriages or delays. Nor was the 
Prince’s long-continued effort to obtain regular access to the 
proceedings of the cabinet finally unrewarded, though the 
Queen insisted to the last on restrictions. Mr. Glladstone, 
after he formed his last ministry in 1892, arranged with the 
Queen’s assent that his chief private secretary. Sic Algernon 
West, should regularly send to tho Prince copies of the reports 
of cabinet meetings which custom obliged him to transmit 
to the sovereign. Attached to the Queen’s assent was the 
proviso that Sir Algernon’s transcripts should be punctually 
returned to biTn as soon as the Prince had read them. The 
Prince kept loyally to his part of the bargain, and all Sic 
Algernon’s records of cabinet business, of which the first was 
dated 21st November 1892, were sent back by the Prince with 
the words “ Seen, A. E.” peimed on the margin in the Prince’s 
autograph. This* practice was substantially continued, until 
the Prince ascended the throne, by the private secretaries of 
Mr. Gladstone’s successors. Lord Eosebery and Lord Salisbury. 
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It was thus late iu the day—after nearly thirty years of suppli¬ 
cation—^that the Prince’s long-cherished aspiration was realised. 
Only during the last eight years of his career of heir to the Crown 
did he come into authorised touch with the full range of the 
confidential deUberations and decisions of the ministry on both 
home and foreign affairs. Not before was he made familiar with 
the whole gamut of the government’s operations. 



CHAPTER XIV 


YEARNINGS FOE POLITICAL EMPLOYMENT—IBELANII, 1865-1901 

I 

There was another and more practical way in which the Prince 
yearned to identify himself with the political work of the country. 
His social aotmties and his contributions to varied forms of 
philanthropy did not quench a longing for regular political 
employment —“ to be (in his own phrase) of use ” to the govern¬ 
ment of the country. From the date of the Prince Consort’s 
death Lord Clarendon had encouraged such an ambition in the 
Prince by way of a guarantee against undue indulgence in pleasure. 
Lord Clarendon’s ministerial colleagues and successors shared 
his view, and were invariably ready to help the Prince to this 
goal. But the Queen, pleading her wonted scruples in regard 
to her son’s steadiness of purpose, deprecated every project 
which was submitted to her. She sanctioned her son’s reception 
on her behalf of foreign sovereigns who visited the country on 
more or less political missions, and she repeatedly delegated to 
the Prince the ceremonial function of opening pubho improve¬ 
ments or institutions, even surrendering to him the formal 
inauguration of so notable a London amenity as the Victoria 
Embankment (July 13, 1870). But she succeeded in defeating 
every proposal for his employment which involved sustained 
and continuous responsibility, 

Ireland was the field for the Prince’s employment which he 
and the ministers first entertained, and continued to urge for a 
generation. Both political parties were long agreed that 
Ireland’s chronic discontent might be assuaged by the Prince’s 
permanent and intimato association with the country. But in 
deference to the Queen’s irremovable objections to the Irish 
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scheme, alternative plans for the Prince’s employment were 
mooted—also abortively—^from time to time. 

In 1872 the Prince sketched a plan whereby he should be 
attached in succession to various government offices “ so that 
he might be taught the business of the different departments.” ^ 
The Queen gave small encouragement. Mr. Gladstone thought 
that, failing Ireland, the Prince niight best join the Indian 
Council. The Queen doubted whether the duties of the Indian 
Council were onerous enough to keep him genuinely occupied. 
Mr. Stansfeld, President of the Local Government Board, pro¬ 
posed that the Prince should be employed in his office. The 
Queen deemed the suggestion barely worthy of notice. When, 
bowing to the Queen’s wiU, the Prince temporarily renounced 
the Irish plan (October 27, 1872), he begged the Queen to permit 
“ an opportunity of discussing with Mr. Gladstone the subject 
of some useful employment which I could undertake as your 
eldest son, and which I am as anxious as ever to obtain.” But 
the Queen’s discouragement was imxelaxed. Save rarely and 
temporarily, the Prince had to rest oontentwith official unemploy¬ 
ment. The Queen allowed him to pay Ireland four short visits 
on a semi-official errand. On some of his tours abroad he imder- 
took missions of a political complexion, but these were usually 
self-imposed, and, although encouraged by ministers, were looked 
at askance by the sovereign. To the end the Queen, to the best 
of her powers, denied her heir-apparent any share in her 
constitutional duties. 


n 

A single and somewhat belated exception proves the rule. 
When the Queen had nearly completed her sixty-first year of rule 
there fell to the Prince, by a sort of accident, a first and last 
experience of performing for the sovereign a constitutional 
fimction of State. 

In accordance with precedent the Prince had been admitted 
a member of the Privy Council on the 8th December 1863. 
Occasionally, when the Prince was his mother’s guest at Windsor 
or Osborne, he, as a Privy Councillor, attended one of the Council’s 
meetings, over which it was the rule for the Queen to preside. 


^ CoL Ponsonby to Queen Viotoiia, March 7, 1872. 
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But her eldest sou’s presence was invited rarely. A variation in 
the formal regulations touching the sovereign’s place at the Council 
became necessary when the Queen inaugurated in 1868 her habit 
of spending a vacation of some four weeks weUnigh each year out 
of her dominions. An annual Commission was privately drafted 
on the eve of her departure empowering a member of her family, 
who was not specified by name, to preside on her behalf at any 
special meeting of the Privy Council which should be required on 
an emergency during her absence. It was not until 1880 that it 
became the practice to introduce into such Commissions the name 
of the Prince of Wales as the person who was to fill at need the 
place of the Queen. Year after year no meeting of the Privy 
Coimcil in the specified conditions was required; nothing, there¬ 
fore, came of the entry of the Prince’s name. The fact of the 
entry was very tardily communicated to him, and then in a some¬ 
what backhanded fashion. In the course of the first year of 
Lord Salisbury’s third ministry, in the spring of 1896, when both 
the Queen and the Prince were leaving England for the South 
of France at the same season, Lord Salisbury intimated to the 
Prince that the name of his brother, the Duke of Connaught, had 
been inserted in the customary annual commission with authority 
to preside in the Queen’s place at any special meetmg of the 
Council which might need summoning, while both the Queen and 
her eldest son were absent. It was at a little later date, in April 
1898, that there arose for the first time a situation which set the 
Prince in his mother’s place at the Privy Council table. The out¬ 
break of war between Spain and the United States of America 
rendered it incumbent on the government to issue a proclamation 
of neutrality in the name of the sovereign in Coimcil. The Queen 
was out of the country and the Prince was called upon to preside 
at that meeting of the Council which could alone give the pro¬ 
clamation legality. It was thus at the mature age of fifty-seven 
that he enjoyed Ms sole experience of serving in an affair of State 
as the sovereign’s legally appointed deputy. 

m 

It was round Ireland that the controversy regarding the 
Prince’s official employment waged longest, and with chief energy. 
A royal residence in Ireland, which should be occupied for part of 
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each year by the Piince of Wales, was the earliest form of the 
project, but to that proposal there was soon attached the more 
important recommendation that the political Lord-Lieutenancy 
should be abolished, and that a newly created office of supreme 
governor of Ireland, freed of all political partisan associations, 
should be bestowed on the Queen’s eldest son. A long succession 
of Queen Victoria’s ministers believed that, despite a steady 
growth of Irish disaffection, the adoption of one or other of these 
two designs, and better still, of both, would invigorate the spirit 
of Irish loyalty, which was justly credited with a promising 
sensitiveness to personal contact with royalty. The Prince at 
the outset strongly favoured both wings of the scheme, but the 
Queen’s opposition doomed them to faUuxe, and had the effect 
at times of damping her son’s enthusiasm for them. 

The first chapter in the story bears the date of March 1868, 
when Mr. Disraeli, immediately on assuming the office of Prime 
Minister, pointed out to the Queen that a suitable residence for 
the Prince in an Irish hunting county would “ combine the fulfil¬ 
ment of public duties with pastime, a combination which befits a 
princely hfe.” The Queen replied that such a notion was “ not 
to be thought of”; it was “quite out of the question” and could 
“ never be conceded ” ; other parts of her dominions, Wales and 
the Colonies, wovdd claim similar attention. Early in 1871 Mr. 
Gladstone, at the instance of his Irish Lord-Lieutenant, Lord 
Spencer, and of his Irish Chief Secretary, Lord Hartington, both 
intimate associates of the Prince, etnnouuced to the Queen that 
the twin design of a residence for the Prince and the transference 
of the Lord-Lieutenancy to him in reformed and non-political 
conditions was coming before Parliament. Again the Queen gave 
voice to her impatience. Ireland, she told the Liberal Prime 
Minister, was not on the same plane as Scotland as far as a royal 
residence was concerned; she doubted the Prince’s fitness for 
high functions of State, though she would be glad if he were 
withdrawn from London during the season; her second son. 
Prince Arthur (created Duke of Connaught on 24.th May 187d), 
had superior qualifications for the Irish Vioeroyalty; she added, 
her fears that the Prince’s equerry and friend. Lord Hamilton, 
was infecting him with Oraugeism—a factious sentiment which 
was a disqualification for any Irish responsibilities. It was in 
vain for the Prince to plead with his mother that “ a permanent 
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royal residence in Ireland ■would do more good than any political 
measure.” 

Despite the Queen’s rebuffs Lord Spencer held tenaciously 
by the scheme, and his personal knowledge of the Prince lent 
weight to his opinion of the Prince’s fitness for Irish oflSice. In 
October 1872, however, the Prince, fearing further friction with 
the Queen, renounced, although only for the time, his own support 
of the design. When Lord Spencer was holding the Irish Vice- 
royalty for a second term (1883-85) he sought a fresh opportunity, i 884 
with the Prince’s approval, of overcoming the Queen’s objection. 

In a personal interview with her at Windsor on 6th May 1885, 

Lord Spencer solemnly re-invited her assent to the appointment 
of the Prince (or failing him, of one of his brothers) to a non- 
political viceroyalty with a fixed residence. The Queen showed 
illusive signs of yielding ; she saw advantage in the abolition of 
the political Lord-Lieutenancy and approved the conversion of 
the Viceregal Lodge into a royal palace. Lord Spencer demurred 
to a royal residence “ in the close nej^bourhood of Dublin,” and 
thought ” that as a trial it would be better to hire a place ” in 
the country ■with “ attractions either of scenery or’sport.” But 
the Queen’s complacence vanished quickly. To Lord Spencer’s 
dismay she, after a few days’ re-consideration, resumed her old 
attitude ; she saw no reason for identifying her eldest son with 
Ireland, nor any genuine need for a royal residence in that country. 

“ She greatly fears a place will be a great trouhle and tie, which 
may become inconvenient,” she wrote (May 12, 1885). The 
Queen’s renewed hostility to his pet plan almost drove Lord 
Spencer to despair. “ I feel inchned,” he ■wrote to her secretary 
(May 11,1886), ” to throw up the sponge and retire to my plough 
in N’orthamptonshire." 

The Prince’s zeal, too, showed signs for a second time of 
flagging. A difierence arose in June between Lord Spencer and 
the Prince on an important point of current Irish policy. On 
learning that Lord Spencer was reconomending the dropping of 
the Coercion Act, which the Prince "wished the government to 
re-enact, he informed the Lord-Lieutenant that he could no longer 
support his view on other Irish matters. None the less, the 
Prince remained true to the spirit of his original conviction. 

Near the end of his mother’s reign, the long-cherished Irish 
plan was revived, albeit in modified form. In view of Queen 
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Victoria’s advanced age, the suggestion, was made that the 
Iiish Viceroyalty should he conXerred on a son of the Prince, 
not on the Prince himself, and that the young man should 
permanently reside in Ireland. In January 1892, shortly 
before the premature death of the Prince’s elder son, the 
Dulre of Clarence, the Prince entertained a vague proposal to 
identify the Duke with Ireland by making him Viceroy.^ 
Some six years later, a like scheme was more fully discussed 
at the urgent instance of the Prince’s lifelong friend. Lord 
Cadogan, who was at the time Lord - Lieutenant. Lord 
Cadogan pressed on the Prince a proposal that his surviving 
son, ^e Duke of York, should make Ireland his chief home. 
The Prince’s interest in the question returned in full vigour. 
But he made his support of a royal residence conditional on the 
acceptance by the Queen and the government of the com¬ 
plementary provision of the abolition of the political Lord- 
Lieutenancy and the bestowal of a non-political viceroyalty on 
his son. The permanent presence in Ireland of both a Lord- 
Lieutenant and a member of the royal family would mean (the 
Prince pointed out to Lord Cadogan, November 18, 1897) 
“two kings in Brentford.’’ Neither he nor Lord Cadogan 
saw any difficulty in getting rid of the Lord-Liculenancy. 
The cabinet, while strongly favouring a royal residence, did 
not, however, see its way to legislate immediately in the 
second direction. A cabinet minute to that effect was 
forwarded to the Prince on. 15th November 1897. The Queen 
remained of her old mind, and Lord Cadogan’s proposal proved 
as fruitless as its forerunners. Yet the veteran scheme still 
lingered in the Prince’s thoughts. Just before he ascended the 
throne he spoke of making, as soon as he became King, his son 
and heir, the Duke of York, his deputy in Ireland. Lord Cadogan 
declared himself eager to retire in the Dulte’s favour. The press 
of other business on King Edward’s accession compelled post¬ 
ponement of the question, and it escaped further consideration 
during his short reign. 

It is an interesting theme of speculation for the political 
student whether or no the adoption of the ministerial plan for 
the Prince’s residence and employment in Ireland in the practical 
shape which it first assumed in 1871 would have altered in any 
^ Maurioe and Arthur, Life of Lori WoUeley, 1924, p. 268 
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material way the subsequent course of Irish history. The 
sanguine anticipations of the Prince, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Spencer that the Prince’s official and permaiient contact with 
Ireland would have blunted the edge of Irish disaffection, at 
any rate deserves the political student’s attention. 

lY 

Although the long - discussed scheme of the permanent 
association of the Prince with Ireland came to nothing, all the 
Viceroys who held office through the Prince’s adult career, 
whatever the differences in their policies, were at one in their 
endeavours to give the Irish people detached opportunities of 
acquainting themselves at close quarters with the Prince’s genial 
temperament. Queen Victoria had thrice visited Ireland with 
her husband and son, to the popular satisfaction. "When the 
Queen’s seclusion seemed to forbid her return, the hope spread 
that the Prince and the Princess would come in her stead. Fom 
times—^in 1865, in 1868, in 1871, and in 1885—^the Queen, on 
the initiative of Irish Viceroys, reluctantly sanctioned, without 
prejudice to any larger issues, short sojourns of her son in Ireland, 
At the dates of the last three of these visits menaciug notes were 
deepening in the political temper of the country, but the 
authorities were always sanguine of the soothing effect of the 
Prince’s transient presence. 

Early in 1865, when political disaffection was just renewiug 
its activity after a quiet interval. Lord Palmerston’s Lord- 
Lieutenant, Viscount Wodehouse, who was to be created Earl 
of Kimberley next year, was anxious to make the opening of 
an International Exhibition of art and industry, which was to 
be held in Dublin in the summer, a demonstration of political 
harmony. The invitation to open the Exhibition reached the 
Prince in February 1865. An indastrial effort of the land always 
proved for him a tempting halt. His only hesitation arose from 
the Princess’s inability, owing to her approaching confinement, 
to accompany him. 

"Although,” he wrote to Lord Wodehouse, "I am quite 
ready to go by myself, which I should consider as a duty, I fear 
the visit will be considered rather flat if the Princess does not 
accompany me. ... I think it is of great importance that some 
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one should go over, as a great deal depends on the popularity 
of the Crown there, if they are humoured a little and taken 
notice of. The Exhibition is a great national undertaking, which 
ought certainly to be encouraged and supported, and it will, I 
hear, bo a very fine one.” 

Lord Palmerston favoured the visit even in the absence of 
the Princess. The Queen gave a halting assent, which did not 
grow more cordial when Lord Palmerston described the expedi¬ 
tion as “ a journey for a political purpose in place of Her Majesty.” 
He added that “ it was politic and useful for the Prince to hold 
a levee in Dixblin Castle.” The Queen argued that the Lord- 
Lieutenant was her lawful representative, and should not be 
superseded even temporarily. Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, inclining apparently to the Queen’s view, declined 
to defray the expenses out of public funds. The Prince urged 
that his income was scarcely able to meet what amounted to 
uncovenanted official expenditure. 

A four days’ visit to Ireland followed in May, On the 8th 
the Prince arrived at the Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park, 
accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge, with Lord Spencer in 
attendance. Next day he opened the Exhibition on behalf of 
the Queen. Greatly to his satisfaction, a company of his own 
regiment, the 10th Hussars, who were billeted at the Curragh 
Camp, escorted him through the streets. In the evening the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Sic George Brown, entertained him at a 
ball at the Mansion House. There followed a military review 
in Phoenix Park, when the Prince wore his regimental uniform. 
He held a levee at the Castle, despite his mother’s misgivings, 
and before leaving Kingstown, on the 12th, he offered hospitality 
on board the royal yacht the Tictoria and Albert to a company 
which included both the Lord Mayor of Dublin and the Lord- 
Lieutenant. The purpose of challenging an expression of Irish 
loyalty was, in contemporary judgement, satisfactorily fulfilled 
by the earliest visit, which the Prince paid Ireland semi-offioiaUy. 

Early in 1867 the Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Abercorn, 
father of Lord Hamilton, the Prince’s confidential equerry, was 
installed as Lord-Lieutenant by Lord Derby’s Conservative 
ministry. In the autumn the Marquis sounded the Prince as 
to his wiHingnesa to revisit Ireland. The Ptinoe heartily 
assented. At the time serious disorder threatened the country. 
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The American-Irish Eenian brotherhood were planning terrorist 
outrages with the object of completely severing Ireland from 
England, and of establishing an Irish republic. The Prince was 
not deterred by the menace, but a postponement was deemed 
prudent when some Fenian conspirators startled the English 
public by attempting, in the truly Hibernian spirit of paradox, to 
blow up ClerkenweU Prison where two of their comrades were await¬ 
ing trial. The Prince showed his concern at this barbarous outrage 
by promptly examining the damage wrought by the explosion, 
and by twice visiting the wounded in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
of which he was president. On lOth January 1868 he wrote to 
the Queen of the “ sad impression ” which the sight of the victims 
made on him: “ It is fearful to thinlc that so many people should 
in one moment be reduced to the fearful misery they are now in.” 

In spite of the general alarm, Mr. Disraeli, on becoming 
Prime Minister in February 1868, pressed for the Queen’s assent 
to the projected visit of the Prince to the Lord-Lieutenant, To 
her annoyance, the Queen had not been previously notified of the 
design. She now complained that the government intended to 
use the Prince for " political purposes.” On the ground that the 
Prince was too fond of racecourses, she took exception to Lord 
Abercorn’s proposal to include in the programme visits to Punohes- 
townraces. But the Prime Minister persisted. No political capital, 
Disraeli wrote to her on 6th March 1868, was sought, only the 
tranquillisation of the disturbed country, “ the most important 
subject with which Your Majesty’s govommeut has at present 
to deal.” The Queen slowly gave way. She was mollified by 
the Prime Minister’s suggestion that the Prince ought to he 
installed as Knight of St. Patrick. On her last birthday she 
had bestowed on her son the chief Scottish order, that of the 
Thistle—a decoration which the Prince wrote to her he had 
“long wished to have on account of my love for Scotland 
and hearing five different Scottish titles.”^ The chief Irish 
order seemed to the Queen an equitable complement. The 
Prime Minister’s plea “ that during two centuries the sovereign 
has only passed twenty-one days in Ireland ” also had its efiect, 

^ After King Edward’s deatt, a fine bronze statue of Mm in the robes of 
the Order of the Tliistle was erected in the courtyard of Kolyrood Palace as 
the principal feature of Scotland’s national memorial. The statue, which was 
the work of Mr. S, Oamley, B.S.A., was unveiled by King George V. on 10th 
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In the event the Queen informed the Prime Minister of her 
anxiety “ to do everything in her power to mark her sense, in 
spite of the disaffection so widely spread in certain classes, of 
the general loyalty and good disposition of her Irish subjects 
by allowing the Prince of Wales to go now, and by permitting 
similar visits from time to time from other members of her 
family.” The Queen enhanced the fair promise of her conces¬ 
sion by expressing her willingness that the Princess, who had 
just recovered from serious illness, should accompany her son. 
In thanking his mother for her assent, the Prince prided himself 
on the thought that he “ could in any small way strengthen 
the Crown and Government with regard to the Irish question.” 
He regarded the visit not as an amusement but “ as a duty.” 
His presence at Punchestown races was, he urged, justified by 
the fact that “ such a large concourse of people would be gathered 
together from all parts of the country who look upon those 
races as a land of annual national festival that they would have 
a better opportunity of seeing me there than at Dublin. It 
would give them an occasion to display their loyalty to you 
and our family if (as it is to be hoped) such a feeling exists.” 

The obvious political aims of the visit, despite the Prime 
Mini.ster’s disclaimer, excited some public criticism. “ It cannot 
be concealed,” The Times wrote, ” that this visit at a time of 
great political commotion has something the look of a studied, 
and therefore awkward, arrangement.” The visit took place 
in April, and lasted nine days (15th to 24.th April). In order 
to bring into prominence its pacific intent, Fenian prisoners 
were, in advance, released from Irish gaols. From the moment 
that the Prince and Princess landed at Kingstown there was 
no ground for questioning the warmth of the welcome, which 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. “ There were,” the 
Prince wrote to his mother after his arrival at Dublin Castle, 
"an enormous quantity of people in the streets who cheered 
very lustily, and with the exception of a very few and slight 
hisses, the people seemed determined to give us a thoroughly 
cordial reception.” On each of the next two days the Prince 
attended the Punchestown races; the numbers in attendance 
on the first day were reckoned above a hundred thousand. 

The chief event of the visit, the installation of the Prince 
as a Knight of St. Patrick, took place with gorgeous ceremony 
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in the renovated St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the I8th. “All 1868 
the streets were lined with troops,” the Prince wrote to the gg 
Qaeen of the State procession from the Castle to the Cathedral. 

“ Thousands of people gave us such a reception that we shall 
not easily forget it. . . . The ceremony was, I t hink , very 
imposing and the Cathedral looked very well.” In the evening 
at a State dinner at the Castle, in honour of the new knight, 
the Prince’s speech, which was entirely of his own composition, 
struck to admiration the right notes of sjrmpathy and goodwill. 
“Although he had thought beforehand of what ho would say,” 
wrote Sir William KnoUys, “ he made no notes, and it was the 
more result of the feeling of the moment.” On the 2lBt he im- 
veiled, outside Trinity College, a statue of Edmund Burke, whom 
he described as “one of Ireland’s moat distinguished statesmen,” 
and he received from Dublin University the degree of LL.D.^ 

Everything passed ofE triumphantly. Before he left Dublin 
the Prince wrote to his mother: “ I only wish, dear Mama, 
that you could have been here instead of ns, as I feel sure that 
you would have been astounded by the expressions of loyalty 
you would have received, and the people, tWxgh excited, were 
so good-humoured and orderly.” The Lord-Lieutenant wrote 
to the Queen on the departure of his guests in an even more 
confident strain (April 26, 1868): “ I was hardly prepared for 
the progressive increase of welcome, amounting to real 
enthusiasm.” Even “ persons who had been known to be 
active sympathisers with Eenian propensities cheered with real 
cordiality.” The Dulco of Cambridge, who had accompanied the 
Prince and Princess, writing from Dublin to the Queen on the 20th 
April, also discovered a new development of loyalty in " a very 
impressionable people.” He urged the Queen to “ come over 
to convince and satisfy yourself of the force of the affectionate 
feeling,” which, if it were adequately encouraged, he ingenuously 
believed, would be capable of putting an end to Eenianism. But 
the Queen declined to follow in her son’s footsteps. If the 
acclamations of the Dublin crowds meant no dispersal of Irish 
discontent, a faith in the Prince’s sympathetic attitude spread 
among the Irish people. 

1 Other epiBodes were a ball at the Mangion House, vhiob the Fiiuoe 
desoribed as “ very full ajid very hot,” and a review of the troops in Fhoenix 
Park, where the onlookers were estimated to numbor 160,000. 
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The new Liberal Government which Mr. Gladstone formed 
at the end of the year (December 1868) was pledged to remedy 
Irish grievances. The appointment by Mr. Gladstone of the 
Prince’s friend, Lord Spencer, to the office of Lord-Lieutenant 
whetted the Prince’s interest in Irish affairs. 

“ You will have,” he wrote to Lord Spencer on 14th October 
1868, “ by no means an easy task before you, and the Irish 
Church win yet be a nightmare for Mr. Gladstone. I will not 
now give you my views whether the Established Church in Ireland 
ought to be abolished or not, but I sincerely hope that the present 
government will look on that important question not as a Party 
question but as one that ought to be most carefully considered, 
and that the great object in view is that it should be solved in 
such a maimer so as to give contentment to the Irish people. . . . 

" I hope that our visits to the Emerald Lsle may not be ‘ few 
and far between,’ and we have now an additional inducement 
to cross the Irish Channel.” 

During his first session Mr. Gladstone carried an Act for the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. For the measure, as it was 
ultimately shaped, the Prince showed qualified enthusiasm, but 
the second session (of 1870) was devoted to a reform of the Irish 
Land Law in the interest of the tenant, and on that thorny 
question the Prince sympathetically sought instruction. On 
21st January 1870 he wrote to ask the Prime Minister to see 
him before the meeting of Parliament so as “ to hear from you 
the views of the government on the Irish Land question.” 
Some fortnight later (February 7,1870), when Mr. Gladstone had 
finally decided on the form of his BUI, he spent an hour with the 
Prince explaining its provisions to him. “He has certainly,” 
Gladstone noted in his diary, “ much natural intelligence.” ^ 

The government’s conciliatory policy found small favour 
with Fenian agitators. Although their violence had been 
checked, many parts of the country were still disturbed. Lord 
Spencer, however, urged the Prmce to spend the first week of 
August with him in Dublin to test again the strength of Irish 
loyalty. The Queen put no obstacle in the way of the venture, 
although she manifested for it little sympathy. The Prince 
reached Dublin once more for a five days’ sojourn on 3rd August, 
1 Morley’a Zi/e of Gladatom, ii. 294. 
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His younger brother, Axtbur, wbo was now mucli in Ms society, 
and whose names pertinently included that of Patrick, accom¬ 
panied him, and he was also joined by his newly married sister, 

Louise, and her husband, the Marquis of Lorne.^ “ The cheering 
in the streets mingled,” he wrote to the Queen on his arrival, 

“ with some hissing, chiefly in those quarters where Fenianism 
is said to exist.” But a friendly feeling predominated. Bis 
brother Arthur, he added, was “ always hailed as Prince Patrick 
or Pathrick tout court. . . . They quite look upon bim as their 
especial Prince.” 

The Prince was unsparing and catholic in his activities, and 
everywhere showed an exceptional tact. Of the dinner of the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society at wMch the Prince presided—^the 
main item of his programme—^the Prince wrote to his mother that 
he “ felt far more nervous than usual, since he had to take great 
care not to say anything which might be taken up in any way,” 
According to Lord Spencer, he “ not only avoided every topic 
on wMch he might have been misunderstood (not a very easy task 
in Ireland), but touched some chords which made the influential 
audience see that he wished to give a practical and good example 
to landlords and others.” His popularity steadUy grew. At the 
review in Phoenix Park in the Prince’s honour, all records of 
Dublin crowds. Lord Spencer estimated, were broken. He was 
assiduous in attendance at balls and dinners; visited the Horse 
Show and National Schools; and was shown over the Mater 
Misericordise Hospital by Cardinal Cullen, whom he had met 
years before in Rome. 

But the sailing was not in all directions quite smooth. The 
Fenian murmurs burst into angry shouts before the stay ended 
and disturbed the equanimity of the Prince and his hosts. For 
the penultimate day of his visit—Sunday, 7th August, when he 
was resting at the Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park—^the Fenians 
aimounced a “ monster meeting ” in the Park to demand “ the 
release of the political Fenian prisoners still confined in English 
dungeons.” “ It is only the duty of the people,” declared the 
Fenian newspaper, “ to demonstrate that patriots are dearer to 
their hearts than princes.” The authorities forbade the meeting; 
the leaders ignored the prohibition, and the police dispersed 
1 They had been xaamed on tho 21s1. Moroh 1871. 
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the mob by force. The disturbance took place within sight of 
the Prince.^ Wh.en he and his companions loft, as already 
arranged, for Kingstown next day, the cheering in the Dublin 
streets (wrote Lord Spencer to the Queen) was not great, but 
there was no broaoh of order. 

On the Prince’s mind the outbreak of the 7th August left an 
unfavourable impression, but Lord Spencer’s faith in his soothing 
induence was unshaken. In spite of signs of revivmg Fenian 
agitation, he early next year sanguinely appealed to the Queen 
to follow her son’s example. He requested her “ to take part in 
the inauguration ” of a statue of the Prince Consort on Leinster 
Lawn facing Merrion Square. Her presence would reinforce, he 
assured her, the effect of the recent visit of the Prince by sho%ving 
“ how empty and shallow ai'e the disloyal professions so loudly 
proclaimed in the extreme press and adopted by only the low 
rabble of the towns and cities.” The Queen peremptorily declined 
the suggestion. The sequel was not reassuring. The statue was 
duly unveUed by Lord Spencer on 14th March, and two months 
later, to the Queen’s mortification, an attempt was made by the 
Fenians to blow it up. 

Meanwhile the Prince reached the conclusion that short stays 
with the Lord-Lieutenant gave too Kttle scope for the exercise 
of his personal influence to warrant their continuance. A per¬ 
manent Irish residence and ofiice seemed to him alone worth 
trying. In the result, he accepted Irish hospitality before his 
accession on only one further occasion, and that after an interval 
of fourteen years. It was in 1885 that, yielding for a fourth 
and last time while heir-apparent to the sanguine promptings of 
political hope, he revisited Ireland. 

VI 

Three Lord-Lieutenants came and went in that fourteen 
years’ interval. At the opening of Mr. Disraeli’s ministry of 1874 
the Duke of Abercom temporarily resumed the office. When he 
retired in the summer of 1876, the Prince, with his mind still 
drawn towards Ireland, informed the Prime Minister of his active 

1 Reports of the liot -weie greatly esaggeiated, but there were many 
oasualtiee, and some damage woe done to property. In the House of Commons 
tho repressive action of the Irish government was harshly criticised, and an 
official inouixy was promised. 
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interest in the choice of a successor. The Prime Minister seised 
the opportunity of indicating the needful qualifications of an 
office for which the Prince had himself already been suggested. 
The Prince strongly recommended bis friend, the Earl of Haid- 
wicke, an active sportsman, who was at the time Master of the 
Buclchounds. Disraeli promptly dissented, and explained to the 
Prince that it was essential to find a man who united in himself 
“ rank, character, some degree of popular talent, particularly the 
gift of speech, considerable wealth, and freedom from strong 
religious partisanship.” Mr. Disraeli confidentially added an 
annotated list of those whom he had already considered. “ Lord 
Brownlow has been sounded but not successfully.” The Duke of 
Marlborough refused the post on the formation of the government, 
but might accept it now. Lord Waterford, though “ rich and 
Irish,” lacked the indispensable “ popular qualities ” (July 22, 
1876). The Prince was not silenced. “ I must confess,” he 
replied, “ that I see drawbacks to aE those whose names you have 
mentioned. I am still strongly of opinion that if his private in¬ 
come is sufficient Hardwioke would be successful in such a post.” 
The Prime Minister finally selected the Duke of Marlborough. 
In spite of the Prince’s friendly relations with the new Viceroy, he 
resisted his persuasions to retread Irish soil under his auspices. 

On the accession of Mr. Gladstone to the premiership in April 
1880, when Lord Cowper, an old-fashioned Whig, became Viceroy, 
Ireland again dominated the political arena. The Prince had 
thrown out the suggestion, without result, that his brother-in-law, 
the Marquis of Lome, then Governor-General of Canada, might 
be moved to Ireland. His sister. Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lome, he thought, might, as mistress of Dublin Castle, put 
to the test the efiect on Irish sentiment of royalty installed there. 
But the omens in Ireland hardly favoured such an experiment. 
In the later years of the Conservative administration, Irish 
agitators had been organising under the sway of a new leader, 
Mr, PameU, a frerii conflict with England. When Mr. Gladstone 
assumed office, the struggle came to a head both iu Ireland and in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone met the agitation with 
the double weapon of concEiation and coercion. The Prince 
studied the situation with earnest attention. He was at first 
sanguine that concessions to the Irish Nationalists’ agrarian 
demands might effect a pacification. An Irish Land Act, which 
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gave the Irish tenant well-nigh all that he claimed, was passed into 
law in August 1881. The Prince was hopeful of the result. “I 
must write to you,” he wrote to Gladstone from Cowes on 18th 
August 1881, “ a few lines to congratulate you on the passing of 
the Land Bill, and my earnest hope that the measure will greatly 
benefit Ireland.” To Lord Granville he expressed, the same day, 
his trust that the Land Bill “ will above all make the Irish people 
contented and quiet.” But Mr. Parnell and his supporters refused 
the olive branch and did all in their power to render the new Act 
inoperative. The government replied by imprisoning Mr. Parnell 
and other agitators. 

The Prince watched the fresh turn of events none too san- 
guinely. In aclmowledging Mr. Gladstone’s congratulation's on 
his fortieth birthday, on 10th November 1881, he wrote : “ You 
have been obliged to take some very forcible measures regarding 
Ireland, but I sincerely hope that they will have good results, 
and that at any rate the Land Act may have a chance of being 
properly carried out.” The situation remained unchanged at 
the close of the year, and on New Year’s Day, 1882, the Prince 
expressed to the Prime Minister his sincere hope “ that the dark 
clouds that have been hanging over Ireland in 1881 may be 
dispersed in 1882.” 

The Prince’s hope was not realised. Mr. Gladstone’s alternat¬ 
ing policy led liim in the spring to release Mr. Parnell and his 
fellow-prisoners on an understanding, which the Prince regarded 
as mystifying, that they should aid the government in a further 
attempt to redress agrarian grievances. Lord Cowper, the Lord- 
Lieutenant, and Mr. Eorster, the Chief Secretary, declined to be 
parties to the compromise, and resigned office, to be succeeded 
respectively by the Prince’s intimate friend. Lord Spencer, and 
by Lord Erederick Cavendish, brother of Lord Hartington, 
another close associate. These changes, which for the Prince 
had a personal concern, had scarcely been annoimced thnn aU 
prospects of an accommodation were gravely prejudiced. The 
new Irish Secretary, Lord Erederick Cavendish, and Mr. Burke, 
the Permanent Under Secretary at Dublin Castle, were brutally 
assassinated in Phoenix Park (May 6,1882) by extremists among 
the Irish agitators whom Parnell was unable to control. As soon 
as the startling news reached London (May 7) the Prince, in a 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, gave voice to the prevailing sense of shook. 
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Although I begged Lord Granville to give you a message 
from mo, I cannot resist writing you a few lines to express my 
great horror and indignation at the terrible tragedy which has 
just been enacted at Hublin. 

Putting on one side the great merits of poor Erederick 
Cavendish and the loss he will be to you as a member of your 
government, I feel that as a devoted friend and near relation 
you will deplore his loss even still more.^ 

On Monday, 8th May, the Prince and Princess paid Lady 
Frederick a visit of condolence, and three days later the Prince 
attended Lord Frederick’s funeral at Chatsworth. 

The choice of Lord Frederick’s successor in such ominous 
circumstances profoundly exercised the Prince’s mind. He 
inclined to Sir Charles Dilke, then Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, with whom at this period he was in intimate relations, 
and from whom he was deriving much political information. 
The Prince advised Dilke to accept the Irish Secretaryship 
only on the condition that he was admitted to the cabinet, but 
Mr. Gladstone rejected Dilke on these terms, and Sir George 
Trevelyan, the Prince’s Cambridge acquaintance, who had won 
for himself a prominent place in the Liberal ranks, became Chief 
Secretary without a seat in the cabinet. The Prince showed a 
shrewd insight into the situation when he wrote in commenda¬ 
tion of Dilke’s attitude; 

If you had accepted the post without a seat in the cabinet 
your position, especially at the present moment, would be a very 
unsatisfactory one. If the policy, whatever it is, prove a success, 
I doubt whether ym would have obtained much credit for it; 
and if it turned out a failure, you may be quite sure that a great 
deal of the blame would fall upon you without your having been 
responsible for the initiation of the steps that were adopted.® 

VII 

The brunt of the continuing Irish fight lay on the shoulders 
of the Prince’s old ally. Lord Spencer, who remained Lord- 
Lieutenant after the murders. His strenuous endeavours to 
enforce law and order brought upon him reckless denunciations 
of tyranny and threats of vengeance. A campaign of terrorism 

^ Lord ]?iederiok’B wife was a niece of Mrs. Gladstone. 

“ Qwynn and Tuclcwell’s Li/e 0 / Sir Oharlea JHllx, 1 . p. 444. 
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waa waged by Iriab-Anierioans in London and other parts of 
England, where attempts were made to blow up public buildings 
by dynamite. 

When Lord Spencer’s struggle with the Irish - American 
disorder was at its height he sought once more the countenance 
of the Prince. He clung to his old beUel that, despite all signs 
to the contrary, loyalty was still alive among the mass of Irish¬ 
men, and that its display was hindered by the failure of the 
royal family to give practical proof of interest in the country. 
Lord Spencer found the Prince a willing ally. The Prince agreed 
to suppress his misgivings of 1871 and revisit Ireland with a view 
to identifying himself with Lord Spencer’s difficult r61e. But 
the Queen’s pleasure had to be taken. 

When Lord Spencer was on a visit to Balmoral in the autumn 
of 1884 he urged the Queen to sanction a tour of the Prince 
through both the “ disloyal ” South and the loyal North of 
Ireland. The Queen waa not encouraging, but Lord Spencer 
was persistent. During the following January much corre¬ 
spondence passed between the two. The Queen argued that 
the step would be regarded “ as an attempt at conciliation in 
reply to the recent (dynamite) explosions in London.” At any 
rate a postponement was desiiable, seeing that the Prince might 
be exposed to outrage, and it would be difficult to take adcqirate 
precautions for his safety. To Lord Spencer’s further proposal 
that the Prince should hold a levee in behalf of the Queen at 
Dublin Castle, the Queen raised her old objection that the 
Viceroy’s authority might thereby be impaired. There was also, 
the Queen pointed out, the question of expense. 

Ultimately Lord Spencer succeeded in overcoming the 
Queen’s scruples. The English government was ready to defray 
the cost. Lord Spencer would personally take upon himself 
the expenses of hospitality in Dublin. He questioned (he wrote 
to the Queen) the 

right to deviate from any action which is tight or likely to lead 
to improvement in the country in consequence of the dastardly 
outrages in London. . . . The dynamiters have the sympathy 
of no Irishman whose loyalty we wish to secure. We cannot 
conciliate those who sympathise with them, but we may dis¬ 
courage them by showing that considerable numbers of Irish¬ 
men are loyal. A royal visit brings these lovalists to the front. 
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Tlie special permission to hold a levee, which the Queen 
granted to the Prince, might “ be regarded as an exception.” 

Aji independent suggestion was made at the same date that 
the Prince should visit Ireland in a capacity quite dillerent from 
that of the Sovereign’s son. The Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, of which the Prince was a 
member, was proposing to inspect the poor districts of Dublin, 
and it was suggested that the Prince should accompany his 
colleagues. The question was referred to the cabinet, which 
answered it in the negative, while fully endorsing Lord Spencer’s 
plan of an extended tour. The Prince expressed his readiness 
to fall in with Lord Spencer’s scheme (February 3). Mr. Glad¬ 
stone wrote to him “ in succinct but unequivocal terms ” of his 
“ very Uvely satisfaction ” at his consenting to undertake the 
tom. Mr. Gladstone’s language implied that the Prince’s visit 
was his own “ desire.” The expression evoked a protest from 
the Queen, who reminded her son that the visit was made at 
“ the expense and responsibility of the government.” 

The Prince’s Irish visit in 1885 involved him more directly 
than before in pending political controversy. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, who had become Chief Secretary in the previous 
October, in succession to Sir George Trevelyan, scarcely shared 
Lord Spencer’s confidence in the wisdom of the project. At any 
rate he deprecated the endeavour to identify the Prince with 
any political move in the conflict. There were moderate poli¬ 
ticians of both parties, who urged that the Prince’s visit should 
be made the occasion of some official pronouncement of a fresh 
departure on the government’s part in the effort to conciliate 
Irish discontent. More drastic land legislation might he fore¬ 
shadowed, along with an extension of local government, the 
abolition of the separate administration of Ireland, and some 
regular scheme of royal visits.^ But the notion of associating 
the Prince with a political manifesto was wisely dropped. 

Meanwhile the announcement of the visit set loose floods 
alike of imprecations and of benedictions on the Prince. The 
curses came from the Irish Nationalists on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the blessings from the Irish loyalists and the more 
moderate Home Rulers. The irreconcilable Fenians in America 
denounced the Prince as a representative of “ British tyranny,” 
^ Spender's Life of Sir Henry OampbeU-Bawaemian, i. 71 «eg. 
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and the United Irishmen there offered, in February 1885, $10,000 
for his body—alive or dead. The Queen anxiously inquired of the 
Home Secretary, Sir William Harcourt: “is no notice to be taken 
of the open, monstrous threat in a newspaper published in America 
by the Irish to kill the Prince of Wales ? ” ^ But the “ open, 
monstrous threat ” was justly scorned by the minister. In Ireland 
the Nationalists were scarcely less restrained in their invectives, 
but no murderous intention could be imputed to them. A mani¬ 
festo of the party stated that the Prince was coming to Ireland 
as the champion of an “ alien faction,” and that the visit was 
designed “ to strengthen the poUcy of coercion, to embarrass our 
national cause, and to bring comfort and aid to Ireland’s arch- 
oppressor.” The City Council of Dublin resolved on the 16th March 
by 41 votes to 17 to take no official part in the Prince’s reception. 
The Nationalist journal United Ireland brought out a special 
supplement containing adverse comments on the proposed visit 
from the Archbishop of Cashel and the most influential of the 
Nationalist champions. The loyalists, in spite of some resent¬ 
ment at the recent neglect of Ireland by the royal family, were 
stirred by Nationalist bitterness to boundless enthusiasm. 

The Prince surveyed the party skirmishes on the eve of his 
departure from England with an engaging coolness, but he 
welcomed some evidence that the Nationalists were not altogether 
united against him. At a sitting of the Royal Commission on 
Housing the Prince genially remarked to a fellow-member, 
Mr. Dwyer Gray, a Nationalist M.P., formerly Lord Mayor of 
Dublin: " I hope you think the visit is a good thing,” and 
Mr. Gray reassuringly replied: " T am delighted at it, and 1 hope 
you will be satisfied with your reception.” The more moderate 
Nationalists believed that the Prince’s charm of manner might 
serviceably qualify extreme and irrational anti-English feeling. 

YHI 

On the 7th April, accompanied by the Princess and their 
elder son, the Prince arrived at Kingstown in the royal yacht 
Oshm'ne, which was escorted by the Channel Squadron,—on this 
fourth and most important of his semi-political appearances, 
as heir-apparent, in Irelond. The reception in Dublin belied 
1 Gardiner’s Life of Sir William Saremrt, i. 418. 
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prophecies o£ evil. The royal party drove in the afternoon 
from Dublin Castle through crowd^ streets to Ballsbridge, 
where they attended an agricultural show. The next day the 
Prince wrote from the Castle to his friend, Alfred Montgomery, 
at Cannes : “ You will, I am sure, be glad to hear that we met 
with a very enthusiastic reception here to-day, and I confess 
I was surprised at the enthusiasm displayed after aU that I had 
heard. We are most comfortably lodged here, and nothing 
could exceed the Spencers’ kindnesa.” On the 9th Lord Spencer 
reported to the Queen that the Dublin reception “ was most 
genuine and hearty from all classes of the community.” An 
immense impetus, he said, was given to trade. The Nationalists 
at any rate made no untoward sign. At no stage of the well- 
filled programme in the Irish capital was there anything to 
disturb the royal visitors’ equanimity. The Prince, in the 
name of the Queen, held at the Castle the controverted levee, 
while the Princess presided at a Drawing-Eoom. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred by the newly founded 
Eoyal University of Ireland on the Prince and that of Doctor 
of Music on the Princess. One morning the Prince, with Prince 
Albert Victor, anticipated the arrival of the Housing Commis¬ 
sion from London by inspecting artisan dwellings in the poorest 
districts of Dublin. He drove from the Castle without an escort, 
and the populace welcomed him with open arms. 

But the risk of hostile demonstration was not past. The 
Nationalists were taunted with self-effacement in the capital, 
and resolved on retaliation in the provinces. After leaving 
Dublin on 13th April for the south, where visits were paid to 
Lord Listowel’s seat near BaUyhooly, and to the Marquis of 
Waterford’s residence of Cutraghmore, the royal party en¬ 
countered much ugly feeling. At Mallow railway station a 
disaffected mob, under the leadership of three NatbnalistM.P.’a, 
Mr. William O’Brien, Mr, John Redmond, and Mi. John O’Connor, 
was with dilhoulty restrained by the pwlioe from grossly iusulting 
both the Prince and the Princess. Along the railway line black 
fl.ags were derisively waved, with skulls and crossbones painted 
upon them. The Queen learned with horror of these marks of 
hostility and wired to Lord Spencer to change the route. But the 
appointed itinerary was followed without alteration. When the 
Prince and Princess drove through the streets of “ rebel Cork,” 
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displays of Nationalist rancour, though, highly offensive, were 
balanced by more conspicuous demonstrations of respect. Two 
days were spent peacefully on the Lakes of Killarney, but on the 
return journey to Dublin by way of Tralee and Limerick, the 
disagreeable incidents were renewed. Although the Prince was 
displeased, his composure was outwardly undisturbed. Through 
the rest of the tour all went well. In Dublin, which was reached 
on the 20th on the return journey, the Viceroy received the 
royal party at the Viceregal Lodge, whence the Prince attended 
Punchestown races, as well as a Citizens* Ball at the Agricultural 
Hall of the Royal Dublin Society at BaUsbridge. In the North, 
where four subsequent days (23rd to 26th) were spent, the 
incessant cheering of the loyalists helped to abone for the 
Nationalist incivihties of the South. Belfast and fjondondorry 
accorded the Prince brilliant receptions, and the tour wound up 
most pleasantly with a night at Baronscourt, the residence of 
the Duke and Duchess of Aborcorn. On the 27th April the 
Prince arrived in London. Congratulations abounded on the 
coolness with which he and the Princess had faced the Nationalist 
affronts. Nationalist disappointment over the prevalent warmtli 
of the Irish greeting found a passing echo in the House of 
Commons, where some Nationalist members spoke with approba¬ 
tion of the insulting episodes. Their language was well calculated 
to try the Prince’s patience, and he deemed it deserving of official 
rebuke, but the Irish Secretary, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
satisfied him that it was futile to make heroes of the offenders. 
“ The general effect of the Irish visit was unmistakable,” the 
Irish Secretary added, “ and the feeling in the House of Commons 
is one of admiration and gratitude for a great public service ” 
(April 21, 1886).! 

The Prince had reason to be content with the impression 
which the expedition made on the public mind. A letter from 
Mr. Gladstone which awaited the Prince’s arrival in London 
dwelt on “ the great service which your Royal Highness and 
the Princess have rendered to the Queen and to the coimtry,” 
in spite of the rifts in “ the perfect harmony and brilliancy of 
the reception ... at one or ^o points of the Royal progress.” 
The Prime Minister acknowledged " tlie sound judgement, the 
admirable tact and feeling with which your Royal Highness 
* Spender’s life of CampbeU-Bannermm, i. 
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turned the occasion to account and sowed a seed of which I 
hope the fruit may yet be seen in years to come.” “ Things,” 
he hoped, “ may take such a course as to offer no discouragement 
at a suitable time to the renewal of this patriotic effort.” 

The Prince wrote in reply: 

Candidly I am incUned to think that our visit has been a 
success, much more so than I honestly expected. Though there 
were occasions when the Nationalists tried to mark their dis¬ 
approval of our presence in given places, still the enthusiasm 
displayed by the loyaUsts was so great, that it made amends for 
the discordant sounds wc heard. 

If the visit of the Princess and myself has been the means 
of stimulating the feelings of loyalty to Crown and Constitution 
in Ireland we shall be amply repaid by our efforts, and shall be 
ready to pay another visit to Ireland, and I hope at a not distant 
date. 

In diplomatic circles the Irish visit was regarded as a deliberate 
and successful effort on the part of the English government 
to employ the Prince’s tact in easing the threatening Irish 
difficulties.^ 


IX 

No further visit was paid Ireland by the Prince while the 
Queen lived. Lord Spencer’s satisfaction with the general result 
of the Prince’s recent presence in Ireland led him to make a last 
appeal to the Queen to associate the Prince or one of his brothers 
in permanence with the government of Ireland. The Queen’s 
final rejection in very positive terms of the project chilled the 
Prince’s desire for an early repetition of his recent experience. 

There were other deterrents. Lord Spencer’s faith in the 
efficacy of coercion was, to the Prince’s dismay, declining, and he 
was meditating reliance on the ordinary law. As the year closed, 
Mir. Gladstone, moreover, gave dear indications that he was 
seeking a solution of the Irish problem on the lines of Home Rule. 

The Prince was convinced that the grant of Home Rule to 
Ireland was incompatible with the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Empire, and that coercion of the disaffected Irish was an 
essential safeguard of the Union. Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, 
and other prominent Whigs prompHy declared that they would 

^ Busaian Brnbassy Arohives, S/lSth March 188S fM. da Staal to M, de Giers); 
Mme. WaddingtoD, Letters of a Diplomatist'a Wife, p. 310. 
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be no parties to any meaaure wbicb should loosen the bonds 
connecting Ireland with the English Parliament. With that 
declaration the Prince was in agreement, lie was therefore 
disquieted when he heard how Mr. Gladstone, on assuming 
the office o£ Prime Minister for the third time, in February 1886, 
told the Queen somewhat nebulously that he was seeking “ some 
means, if the Irish members are reasonable, of meeting the wishes 
of the people of that country and of preserving the integrity of 
the United Kingdom under the paramount rule of the Queen and 
the Imperial Government.” “ That sounds like an Irish bull,” 
the Prince retorted to his informant. Colonel Ponsonby, Queen 
Victoria’s secretary; “ either Mr. Gladstone’s government must 
go in for Home Eulo, or for coercion. I see no alternative. If 
the former, which means ‘ meeting the wishes of the people,’ the 
integrity of the United Kingdom cannot be maintained ; if the 
latter, then only can it exist.” 

Though Lord Spencer gave Mr. Gladstone’s new Irish policy 
full support, other of the Prince’s Liberal friends. Lord Harting- 
ton. Sir Henry James, and Mr. Goschen, led a secession from the 
party, calling themselves Liberal-Unionists and resisting with 
tenacity Mr. Gladstone’s measure. Queen Victoria also was 
from the first strenuous in opposition. Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
of Home Eule rapidly matured, and on 8th April he introduced 
his first Home Effie Bill in the House of Commous. The Prince, 
from his accustomed place in the gallery, listened attentively to 
the statesman’s impassioned oratory, but he was unconvinced. 
The cause of Irish loyalty seemed to him to be lost. 

On the eve of the second reading debate the Queen made a 
despairing effort for its postponement. She recommended Mr. 
Gladstone to make " further inquiry and study of the complex 
problem ” (May 9), and pointed to the grave doubts and appre¬ 
hensions which were gathering strength. Gladstone imponitcntly 
assured her that experienced statesmen like Lords Granville, 
Spencer, and Carnarvon, as well as the mass of the English and 
Irish peoples, were with him. The Queen forwarded the corre¬ 
spondence to the Prince, who acknowledged it instantly. 

“ I am deeply touched,” he wrote, “ by your great kindness 
in sending me a copy of your letter to Mr. Gladstone and his 
answer—as you know the deep interest I take in this unfortunate 
Tri h moo nre 
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“ It was, I think, most desirable that you should clearly give 
Mr. Gladstone your views on the subject so that he might have 
no misapprehension concerning them. If you will allow me to 
say so I think your letter an admirable one, but I confess that I 
do not share the same views concerning the answer, 

“ Ilis is no direct answer, and the allusions to Lords Granville, 
Spencer, and Carnarvon are not happy ones. I cannot tbink 
that the Bill will pass the second reading, and should the cabinet 
make considerable alterations and concessions they will never 
he accepted by the 86 Irish members.” 

The Prince’s forecast of the Bill’s failure in the House 
of Commons was realised. After a debate lasting sixteen 
parliamentary days, the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill was on 7th June defeated by 343 to 313, 93 
Liberals voting in the majority. The session was promptly 
brought to a close, and Mr. Gladstone impetuously dissolved 
Parliament in spite of the Queen’s warnings. 

Mr. Gladstone was left in a minority at the poUs, and Lord 
Salisbury became the head of a new Conservative administration 
which lasted six years. At the Prince’s instance, his friend 
Lord Londonderry accepted the office of Lord-Lieutenant. As 
soon as Lord Salisbury began his task of cabinet-making, the 
Prince spoke to him “about bringing Lord Londonderry into 
the ministry.” The Prince made no mention of Ireland, but 
Lord Salisbury promptly chose Lord Londonderry for the Irish 
Vioeroyalty, and requested the Prince to exert his influence with 
his friend to induce him to accept the office (July 27, 1886). 

His acceptance would be of the greatest service, I may say, of 
the greatest importance to us at the present time, and I venture 
to invoke your Royal Hig hness’s powerful assistance and advocacy 
with Lord Londonderry to induce him to accept it. It is im¬ 
portant to have an Irishman, and few are wealthy enough. . . . 
Lord Londonderry, by his private character and Imown opinions, 
as well as his f amily connections, unites the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions in a singular degree. I hope your Royal Highness will 
forgive me for entreatmg you to assist us. 

The Prince, ever ready “ to do anything to help in forming a 
government,” appUed his influence to overcoming Lord London¬ 
derry’s scruples, and was warmly thanked by Lord Salisbury 
for the success of his efforts. The Prince’s protdg4 at Duhlin 
Castle filled the office with social credit tiU September 1889, 
although for most of his term he was politically overshadowed 
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by the more forcible Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. A. J. Balfour 
(afterwards Earl of Balfour). 

The new Viceroy urged the Prince, early in 1887, to come over 
and encourage the Irish loyalists. But Lord Salisbury had mean¬ 
while revived the policy of coercion and the House of Commons 
was busy at the moment with coercive legislation. In a letter 
of 5th March 1887 the Queen pointed out to Lord Londonderry : 
“ The present moment would not be a good one for the Prince of 
Wales to visit Ireland. She thinks it should be delayed till at 
any rate the Coercion Bill has passed.” Lord Londonderry 
replied that the postponement would be “ a great disappointment 
to the loyal inhabitants of Ireland.” The Prince agreed with 
his mother in. judging a visit at the moment to be inopportune. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone pursued his Home Rule propaganda 
with imflfl. g ging spirit, and the angry passions which burnt fiercely 
on both sides of St. George’s Channel slackened the Prince’s Irish 
sympathy. He viewed with especial repugnance the obstructive 
tactics to which the Nationalist party resorted in the House of 
Commons in order to defeat coercive measures. “ It is high time 
Parliament was up,” the Prince wrote towards the close of the 
session (Sept. 16, 1887), “ as the House of Commons has become 
quite a disgrace to a civilised country.” Nor was the Prince 
reassured after Mr. Gladstone’s return to office in 1892, by his 
introduction into the House of Commons of a second Home Rule 
Bill on 13th February 1893. The Prince made a show of impar¬ 
tiality by entertaining the Prime Minister at Marlborough House 
on the eve of his renewal of his Home Rule plea in the House 
of Conomons, and he patiently listened to the long speech in which 
the aged minister introduced his fresh measure. But the Prince’s 
doubts of Mr. Gladstone’s prudence persisted, and it was with no 
repining that he saw the new Home Rule BiU, after its safe passage 
through the House of Commons with a majority of 44, decisively 
rejected by the House of Lords by a majority of 378. 

Although the Prince personally held aloof from Ireland 
throughout the prolonged Home Rule agitation, he suffered his 
two sons to take part on the Queen’s and on his own behalf in the 
Dublin celebrations of the Queen’s Jubilee in June 1887, and ten 
years later, on the occasion of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, the 
Prince’s son and daughter-in-law, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
travelled, as representatives of the Queen and the Prince, over 
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much the same Irish ground as the Prince and Princess had 
traversed in 1886. Lord Cadogan, who became to the Prince’s 
satisfaction Lord-Lientenant in 1896, yielded to none of Ids 
predecessors m his anxiety to enlist royal co-operation in the 
Sisyphean task of pacifying Ireland. But the Prince, while 
he encouraged the visits of his son the Duke of York, and 
was gratified by the warmth of the Duke’s reception, still 
refrained from crossing the Irish Channel himself.^ The Queen 
contended that the Nationalists’ political agitation must sub¬ 
side before members of her family could make a practice of 
visiting the coimtry. Better than her word, however, she 
herseK, after an interval of nearly forty years, added, within 
a few months of her death, a fourth visit to the three visits 
which she had paid Ireland in the early years of her reign. 
She stayed at the Viceregal Lodge in Phomis Park from the 
4th to the 26th April 1900. His mother’s heroic exertion in 
extreme old age moved the Prince’s warmest admiration. “ We 
are indeed delighted,” he wrote to Lord Spencer on 13th April 
1900, “ at the success of the Queen’s visit to Ireland, and 
the enthusiasm displayed is most gratifying. She writes quite 
delighted with everything.” But the Prince did not exaggerate 
the political influence of his mother’s last and belated greeting 
of her Irish subjects in their own land. 

Among Lord-Lieutenants of difiering political creeds, and 
among many dispassionate Englishmen and Irishmen, his own 
fitful association with Ireland had raised high hopes of his power 
to lead Ireland into paths of peace. Some blame, when all is 
said, may attach to his refusal, before he became King, to return 
to the country after the visit of 1885. Yet the Queen’s unwilling¬ 
ness to give his peacemaking tendencies a fair trial, and the vacilla¬ 
tions in the Irish policy of successive English governments, must 
be held maiuly responsible for the disappointment of those who 
expected much from an assured enlistment of the Prince’s 
personal magnetism in the service of Ireland. 

1 Queen Victoxia wrote eharaoteristiaally to Loid Cadogan on 3id September 
1897 : “ II is very satisfactory and gratifying that the Duke and Buehess of 
York’s visit wont off so well in every part of Ireland It was the same on the 
occasion of our three visits there, but, alas, it did not produce a lasting effect, 
and the Queen feels this may still be the cose. . . . Various intended visits 
hod to be given up on aeoount of the bad state of the country caused hy agitators 
kept for party purposes. The Queen hopes this will not happen again.” 
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FOREiaN APEAias, ] 863-1866— THE Danish ajsd the seven 
weeks’ wars 

I 

The Prince on his youthful travels had caught generous glimpses 
of the dominant features of the European political landscape. 
The later stages of the realisation of Italian unity came well 
within his horizon. He discovered something at first hand of the 
causes of the distrust which attached outside France to the 
Emperor Napoleon IlL’s policy, although his innate French 
sympathies were scarcely afiected by the discovery. He had 
learnt from his sister, the Crown Princess, much of Prince 
Bismarck’s ominous designs. It required no profound political 
insight to foresee explosions in Central Europe which might easily 
involve English interests. If the Prince from an early period 
intuitively studied the course of continental politics in the light of 
his personal associations with the protagonists, the larger issues 
did not escape him. It was the critical fortunes of his wife’s 
Danish kinsfolk: in the second year of his maixied life which 
drew him towards the brink of the continental whirlpool. The 
experience impaired for life his faith in the honesty of Prussia, 
and stimulated his leanings towards Prussia’s rival, France. 

One inherited personal tie with Germany was fortunately 
unloosed soon after the Prince’s marriage. His father died heir 
of his elder brother Ernest, the reigning Duke of Saxe-Cobuig- 
Gotha, who was childless and likely to remain so. The Prince 
Consort’s title to the Saxe-Oobuxg succession passed on his death 
to his eldest son, the Prince of Wales. Neither in Germany nor 
in England was the prospect welcomed of uniting in a single 
person British and German sovereignty, as had happened in the 

■*46 
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case of Hanover. The thought of the possibility of the English 
heir-apparent doubling the r61e of ruler of a German Pruacipality 
easily developed in Berlin the fear that Queen Victoria and her 
family meditated interference in German affairs. But the 
threats of embarrassment were largely removed by the Prince’s 
renunciation in October 1863 of his heritage in the Saxe-Coburg 
duchy in favour of his next brother. Prince Alfred. This settle¬ 
ment took effect amid some Prussian growls thirty years later. 
In 1893, on Duke Ernest’s death. Prince Alfred, then Duke of 
Edinburgh, succeeded to his uncle’s ducal throne. The Prince 
was thus early relieved of a personal German entanglement which 
was calculated to hamper the freedom of his foreign outlook. 

The social intimacy which the Prince, as soon as he set up 
his household, cultivated with foreign diplomatists at the Court 
of St. James’s materially supplemented the intelligence which 
he gleaned from [EngUsh ministers’ conversation. The French 
Ambassador, Prince de La Tour d’Auvergne, who, like his imperial 
master, attached to the Prince’s expressions of opinion an 
authority scarcely allowed them at home, at once joined the 
Prince’s inner circle of friends. Count Apponyi, the Austrian 
Ambassador, and Count Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador, 
were also communicative hosts or guests. Only with the surly 
Prussian Ambassador, Count Bernstorfi, among the envoys of the 
Great Powers, did the Prince find it difficult to maintain amenity 
of intercourse. 

The ardour with which at this period he sought personal 
access to leading actors on the political stage of Europe 
ignored all conventional barriers. Early in 1864 the Prince’s 
adventurous friend, the Duke of Sutherland, entertamed at his 
mansion in London, Stafford House, Garibaldi, the picturesque 
if self-willed hero of the Italian war of emancipation, who, 
at the head of an improvised army of a thousand Italian 
patriots, had rid Italy o£ the last of its petty tyrants and had 
brought Italian unity to fruition. The rapturous welcome which 
the London populace offered the visitor, dad in his red shirt 
and blue-grey cloak, was currently likened to the enthusiasm 
attending Princess Alexandra’s entry two years before. But 
official eyes even in Italy looked askance on many of Garibaldi’s 
headstrong exploits, and in England orthodox political and 
religious sentiment was inclined to view him as a rebel. The 
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Roman Catholics denounced his reception as “ seditious tom* 
foolery,” and Queen Victoria spoke with disdain of the popular 
honours paid to a subverter of thrones. The Prince at the 
moment was at Sandringham. Caught in the tide of the popular 
excitement, he hurried to London to pay his respects to G-aribaldi. 
Queen Victoria, who said she felt “ half-ashamed of being the 
head of a nation capable of such follies,” joined the old Duchess 
of Cambridge in warm expressions of disapproval. She warned 
her son against continuing his friendship with the Duke of 
Sutherland. “ What do you think,” wrote Disraeli to his friend 
Lady Dorothy Nevill (April 21, 1864), “ of the Prince of Wales 
and Garibaldi 1 Eor a quasi-crowned head to call on a subject 
is strange, and that subject a rebel 1 ” ^ The Prince’s visit was 
striking evidence of the irresistible fascination which a maker of 
history exerted on him. 


II 

The Prince cherished an affectionate interest in his wife’s 
family. Very soon after his marriage he personally introduced 
to Dean and Mrs. Liddell, at Christ Church, her elder brother 
Frederick, the Crown Prince of Denmark (afterwards King 
Frederick VIII. of Denmark), who, under the Prince’s arrspioes, 
became an Oxford undergraduate.® With keen sympathy the 
Priuce followed the chequered fortunes of the Princess’s second 
brother, William, who, under the altered name of George, was 
elected King of Greece on 6th June 1863. The kingdo]n of Greece 
thenceforth became a pivotal point in the Prince’s lifelong survey 
of European complications. But, meanwhile, the career of the 
Princess’s father chiefly riveted the Prince’s attention. Tie flung 
himself with impulsive warmth on his father-in-law’s side into the 
controversy over the conflicting claims to the Schleswig-[Tolsteiu 
duchies which issued in war between Germany and Denmark. 

The Princess of Wales’s father succeeded to the throne of 
Denmark as King Christian IX. on 16th November 1863, King 
Christian’s predecessor, Frederick VII., just before his death 
proclaimed the incorporation in the Danisli kingdom of the 

^ Lady D. ITevill’s BeminUcenoes, p. 243. 

“ The Prinoe of Wales oorresponded ooploualy with the Liddells about 
Prinoe EVaderiok’s oareer at the imlversity, wMok was out short hy tho out¬ 
break of war between Denmark and Gormany. 
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duchy of Schleswig, which had long been an independent state 
under tins Danish Icing’s personal rule, but had, by the decision 
of 0 Eui-opeau conCerence, meeting in London in 1862, been 
declared mcapable of incorporation with Denmark. King 
Christian ratihed King Erederick’s action throe days after his 
accession, and Bismarck saw in King Christian’s policy the 
opportunity which he had long sought of forcibly depriving 
Denmark of its hold on Schleswig and of annexing to the Kingd om 
of Prussia that duchy as well as the duchy of Holstein, a member 
of the German Confederation of which the King of Denmark 
claimed to be hereditary Duke. Prussia’s cherished ambition of 
securing an extended seaboard on the Baltic could be realised only 
at Denmark’s expense. To both the ducldes there was a third 
claimant, in addition to the Kings of Denmark and Prussia, in 
the person of Duke Frederick of Sohleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Augustenburg.^ Duke Frederick’s claim was a peculiar rock 
of stumbling for the English royal family. Ilia partisans included 
the Crown Prince and Princess—^the Prince's brother-in-law and 
sister—iho King of Hanover, Queen Victoria’s first cousin, and 
many other prominent Gormans who had no love for Bismarck. 
The Prussian statesman scorned Duke Frederick’s pretensions, and 
having, by unscrupulous diplomacy, gained the support of Austria, 
saw tlio road clear to the successful expulsion of Denmark from 
the duchies. With characteristic promptitude he issued an ulti¬ 
matum to the King of Denmark on the 16th January 1864, 
bidding him abandon Schloswig within forty-eight hours. On 
the failure of J^iug Christian to oboy the summons, Prussian and 
Austrian troojis iavaded the disputed territory, with disastrous 
oonseipienees for Denmark. The Danes put up a stout but 
hopeless resistance. 

The conflict caused in England immense excitement. Lord 
Palmerston, the Prime Minister, and Lord Russell, the Foreign 
Secretary, accurately roflocting public opinion, donounood the 
bratal attack on a small and weak Power like Denmark by 
Prussia and by Austria, Prussia’s ally for the occasion. The cry 
for England’s active intervention on Denmark’s behalf grew loud. 
But Lord Palmerston’s government stopped short at threats, 
and critics charged them wiUi a pusillaniraons betrayal of 

^ Buko Fiotloriok dnollnoA to Moogniao tko lenunoiation of his rights to 
tliB flnolil's to Tvliiok I'is httfl B oni A t tl '0 tiondon Ooiiferonoo of 18fi2. 
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Denmaik. Meanwiile the Queen vehemently directed her in fluenco 
to the maintenance of England’s neutrality, on the ground, it was 
generally alleged, of her German prepossessions. She declared 
that the Prince Consort, who never favoured the Daui&h pre¬ 
tensions, would have at all hazards avoided a British conflict 
with Prussia. 

The Prince from the first professed profound sympathy with 
his wife’s country and with his wife, who acutely felt her father’s 
peril. The Queen was embarrassed by the warmth of his feeling, 
and family harmony was disturbed. The Prince’s relations wore 
strained, not only with his mother, but also with his brothor-iu- 
law and sister, the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, wlio 
regarded Duke Frederick as the rightful claimant to the duchies, 
although they were bound to identify themselves with Prussian 
policy. In December 1863, when the outcome of the crisis was 
in suspense, the Prince and Princess were fellow-guests at Windsor 
with the Crown Prince and Princess, and the Queen lorbade tlie 
subject of Schleswig-Holstein to be mentioned. Early in I86d 
the Crown Prince joined the Prussian army for active service 
against Denmark—to the Prince’s unconcealed impatience. 

The Prince attended the House of Lords at the opouing of 
the session (February 6, 1864), and heard the Lord Chancellor 
read the Queen’s Speech in which his mother had substituted for 
her minister’s threats to Prussia a pious promise to do all she 
could to bring about a reconciliation between that country and 
Denmark. The Prince, according to an onlooker, " looked weD 
and dignified. He kept his hat on all the while and seemed 
very attentive.” ^ But he was ill content with the government’s 
irresolution. In a letter to Mrs. Bruce (February 17, 1864), the 
Prince freely confessed his feelings : 

This horrible war wiU be a stain for ever on Prussian history, 
and 1 think it is very -vvrong of our government not to have inter¬ 
fered before now. As to Lord Bussell’s everlasting Notes nobody 
cares twopence about them on the continent, and the Foreign 
Ministers to whom they are addressed probably only light their 
dgars with them. 

The Prince adhered to the conviction that decisive action 
at the outset on the part of the English ministry would Iravo 
prevented the conflict, to the advantage of England’s prestige. 

1 Lady Bloomfield’s UmiimemeeB, ii. IOC. 
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“ 1 always say,” the Prince wrote to Lord Spencer on 5th 
May, “ that if we had sent oar fleet to the Baltic at the beginning, 
all this bloodshed might possibly have been avoided, and we 
should out a much better figure in Europe than we do at present.” 

The Prince and Princess were kept supplied by the Queen’s 
special favour with the latest reports from the theatre of war, 
but her remark that it was no disgrace for the Danish troops to 
retreat before superior forces gave them cold comfort. The 
Prince was soon eagerly looking to the English government to 
contrive diplomatic moans of suspending active operations in 
which Denmark could hope for no genuine success. “ I rejoice 
to hear,” he wrote to Lord Russell on 24th February 18C4, “ that 
there is a chance of a Congress taking place, and I see by the 
papers thfit Austria and Prussia are willing to accept our pro¬ 
posal—though at the same time hostilities will continue, which 
is very much to bo deplored.” 

Count BornstorfE, the ungenial Prussian Ambassador, com- 
plaiocd of the Prince’s frank avowals of Danish partisanship. 
The Queen, who was voluble in rebuke of her son’s freedom of 
speech, entreated Sir William Knoflys to urge on the Prince 
greater reticence. In the spring of 1804 the old King of the 
Belgians came on a last visit to the Queen, and reinforced her 
appeal. The Prince was not uninfluenced by these warnings, 
but found Bclf-restrainb difficult. In Maroli he heard that the 
Emperor Napoleon was about to intervene in a manner that 
seemed unlikely to bo of advantage to Denmark. During 
the celebrations at Marlborough ITouse which attended the 
christening of his first-born son, ho promptly challenged the 
French Ambassador, Prince de La Tour d’Auvergne, who was 
one of his guests, as to the truth of the report. The Prince 
with some heat reminded the Ambassador that the Danes were 
a brave people, who wore ready to meet death rather than any 
kind of humiliation. The Ambassador, in reporting the con¬ 
versation to his government, noticed the Prince’s indifference 
to strict rules of etiquette, at the same time as he pointed out 
the significance attaching to the views of one in the Prince’s 
position. 

Under pressure of the Queen, and of the march of events in 
Denmark, the Prince subsequently showed greater caution. The 
French Ambassador was again a guest at Marlborough House on 
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1861 the 22nd March—^thia time at a dinner-party—and found hia 
^taT 22 ^ ^ pugnacious mood. The Prince remarked that 

Denmark would be wise in assenting to a pacification, and that 
her future safety would best be assured by a union of the 
Scandinavian countries. The Ambassador treated the suggestion 
respectfully .1 

On the 25th April a Conference of the interested parties, 
at the suggestion of the English government, met in London, 
but it was soon apparent that there was little chance of Denmark 
benefiting by the negotiations. Inconclusive proposals for an 
armistice were long under discussion. In the meantime, the 
fighting went on with increasing injury to the Danes. The 
Prussian capture by assault of the fortress of Dybbol on the 
18th of April was a staggering blow. 

“ You can imagine how distressed,” the Prince wrote to Lord 
Russell on 21st April, “ we were on hearing of the fall of Dybbol, 
as we had so much hoped that the Danes might have still held 
it when the Conference commenced, but the Prussians seemed 
to have been equally anxious to take Dybbol before an armistice 
was discussed. I siacerely hope that Denmark will agree now 
to an armistice, as she can now have nothing more to gain by 
fighting. I should bo much obliged to you if you could lot tne 
know from time to time how the proceedings at the Conforcuco 
are going on, and I sincerely hope that Denmark may be enabled 
to make good terms for herself.” 

The Danish losses at DybbSl, which he characterised as 
“tremendous,” depressed him. His mam wish, he told the 
Foreign Secretary, was that “the deliberations may prove 
successful in terminating this dreadful war.” In May the Prince 
rejoiced in a report of the Danes’ delusive success in on encounter 
with Austrian ships. “ Everybody seems delighted with the 
news, ’ he wrote to his informant—^the Secretary for War, Lord 
de Grey (afterwards Lord Ripon)—“ and it will be some encourage¬ 
ment to the poor Danes.” * But the peril of Denmark was 
undiminished. “ This dreadful war in Denmark,” the Prince 
wrote to Lord Spencer on 5th May, “ causes both the Princess 
and myself great anxiety, and the conduct of the Prussians and 
the Austrians is really quite scandalous.” 

On 9th May the Conference at length arranged a month’s 

1 Originea aiphmaiigiixas de la giusrre da WO-U, Ptiria, 1010, tome ii. 
pp. 109 et aeq. a 'vyoll’s Life of Ripon, j. 200, 
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truce to take effect three days later. The Prince doubted 
Prussia’s loyalty to the terms, and the suspension ol arms proved 
only temporary. The Conlcronce dissolved on the 22nd June 
without reaching a settlement, and hostilities were resumed on 
the 26th Juno. But the Danes wore in no condition to continue 
the struggle, and quickly sued for peace. On the 12th July 
the Prince wrote to Lord Russell: “The news is indeed more 
cheering, and I only hope that a permanent cessation of hostilitiea 
may bo come to, as a continuance of hostilities must be ruinous 
to the Danes. The terms which they will get from Austria and 
Prussia will, I fear, not be very good ones, but still anythrag is 
better than a continuance of this dreadful war.” A fresh 
armistice which followed on 18th July was soon followed by a 
peace which secured Prussia and Austria in the joint occupation 
of the two duchies. 


in 

The Prince was now tutoring himself to control the open 
manifestation of his Danish ardours. The Princess was anxious 
to visit her parenls in Copenhagen in September, and the Prince 
wished to accompany her: Denmark was for him new ground 
whicli he was desirous of exploring, and he knew the Queen 
would not sanction the stop imless ho convinced her of his self- 
command. In a conversation in July with two members of Lord 
Palmerston’s ministry. Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone, both of 
whom had resisted any active support of Denmark, he showed, 
according to the latter, only “a little Danism.”^ In August 
there was a large gathering of the royal family in Scotland, 
when the Queen unveiled a statue of the Prince Consort at Perth. 
The Prince’s xmolo, Ernest, was a guest at Bahnoral, and the 
Prince and he went door-stalking together. The Prince gave his 
imclo in private to understand that ho now loyally accepted the 
neutral policy of the British government.® The Queen deemed 
the time inopportune for foreign travel, but Lord Palmerston 
was in a more conciliatory mood, and the Queen waived her 
objections to the Danish visit provided that the Prince and 
Princess travelled quite privately, eschewed political discussion, 
and, by including Germany in tlioir itinerary, avoided any show 
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of preference for Denmark over Prussia. The Prince played 
with the fancy of extending the tour to the northern ca])itals of 
St. Petersburg and Stockholm, and even to Paris and Vienna. 
Lord Palmerston demurred to both Berlin and Vienna, and 
warned the PiTnee off Russia on the ground that, had that Power 
joined with England, the war on Denmark might have boon 
averted. At any rate, the Prince was grateful to Lord 
Pahnerston for removing all obstacles to the visit to Copenhagen, 
and on 1st September he wrote to him from Abcrgoldic : 

I have to thank you for your letter of the 23rd, and feel much 
obliged to you for having told the Queen that you thought the 
expression of my feelinge and opinions on tlie late sad events in 
Denmark would be tempered with due discretion. 

I sincerely trust that nothing I may say during our visit 
to Copenhagen would give annoyance to the Queen or 11 .M. 
Government. 

In the result, although Berlin was excluded, brief visits were 
paid to other parts of Germany; the Prince’s introduction 
to Scandinavia extended beyond Denmark to Sweden, and his 
new acquaintances among foreign royalty included members 
of his own generation in the family of the Tsar. Loyal to his 
word, he made no obtrusive parade of his political opinions, 
but the varied society which he encountered brought homo to 
him with novel force the complexities and mutations of inter¬ 
national policies. 

On the 7th September 1864 the Prince and Princess, with 
their infant son, arrived at Elsinore in the yacht Osborne from 
Dundee.^ Thence they passed to the castle of Eredonsborg to 
join the Danish royal family. The popular reception was 
enthusiastic. The Prince was enchanted with his first view of 
Copenhagen, and the impression was amply confirmed by subse¬ 
quent experience. “It is a most iatoresting and pioturosquo 
town,’’ he wrote, “ and there is much to bo seen.’’ He always 
admired “ the Tivoli gardens in the evening,’’ and he watched 
appreciatively the growth of the city, with its “ very fine now 
buildings” and "the old ones of historic interest well preserved.” ® 

1 Sir William KnolIyH, Lord imd Lady Sponcor (at the T’rinoo’s oamoat 
entreaty), and Dts. Siovolcing and Minter as medioal attoudttiila, wore also 
of the parly, 

* Letters to Alfred Montgomory, 16th July 1886, and to Loid Snoiicor, 
13th April 1000. i , 
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At tlio cuid of September the Prince and Priacess interrupted 
tbeir Dani&h sojourn to pay a ton-days’ visit to Stockhobn, the 
capital of Sweden. The Queen found fault with her son for 
accepting on arrival there a public reception and for staying at 
the Palace. The cultured King of Sweden, Charles XV., a grand¬ 
son of Napoleon I.’s general, Bemadotte, proved a congenial 
host, and his son, Prince Oscar, the Crown Prince, had, in the 
Prince’s sight, much of his father’s charm. The King of Sweden’s 
racial affinities were wholly with Franco, and he reciprocated 
his English guesis’ suspicions of Prussia. His Swedish host’s 
hospitable programme included a day’s elk-shooting—a new 
experience for the Prince. 

On his return to the castle of Fredonsborg, the arrival of a 
fresh foreign guest, the Graud Duke Nicholas of Russia, the 
Tsar Alexander II.’s eldest son and heir, gave for the time a 
new turn to the Prince’s political thought. The Grand Duke 
was bent on matrimony, and a betrothal followed between him 
and Priiiocsa Alexandra’s youngest sister, Marie Dagmar. The 
Prince deemed the mat oh “ in every way a good one ” in spite of 
religious dilloroncoa, and he expressed a wish to pay a first visit 
to Russia in order to attend the projected marriage next year. 
But fate frustrated stich a plan. To the distress of the Prince 
and Princess, the Grand Dulce foil ill and died before the marriage 
(April 18G5). But Princess Dagmar soon transferred her hand 
to the Tsar’s next son, Alexander. To him the Prince made 
friendly advances, and he saw in the new domestic relationship 
between the hoir to tho Russian Crown and himself a ground 
for reconsidering Dio old sentiments of political hostility long 
persisting hotw'oon tho two peoples. Tho mood of political 
benevolence proved transient, but in the coming years the notion 
of an Anglo-Russian entente was to gather strength in the Prince’s 
mind. 

Tho visit to Denmark ended on the 12th October, when the 
infant prince was sent back to Scotland. Proceeding to Germany, 
the Prince and Prinooss rovisited the King of Hanover—^who 
was soon, at Prussian hands, to suffer expulsion from his throne— 
and at Darmstadt they greeted his sister, Princess Alice of Hesse, 
while at Cologne tho Prince had a brief meeting with the Crown 
Ptinoess and her husband. Tho family diUoronocs over the 
Danish war, although they wore soon to subside, were for a 
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moment reinvigorated in tlie Prince’s thought by his encounter 
with the Crown Prince, fr<K.h from victory on the battlefields oi 
Schleswig. “ I can assure you,” he wrote to Lord Spenror on 
7th November, “ it was not pleasant to uce him and his A.D.O. 
always in Prussian uniform flaunting before our eyes a most 
objectionable ribbon which he received for his deeds of valmir ??? 
against the unhappy Danes.” The Prince’s hope of sjiending a 
day on the way home at Compifigne privately with the Emperor 
Napoleon III. was frustrated by the fiat of Lord Cowley, the 
British Ambassador in Paris, who held that the Emfioror would 
disapprove of a visit incognito. 

The Prince reached London on the Gth November, alter 
pausing at Brussels to listen for the last time to the jiolitical 
coimsels of the old King of the Belgians. The King’s occasional 
reproofs, which had a steadying effect, never weakened the Prin co’s 
regard for him, and the King, on his part, always cherished deep 
affection for his grand-nephew. Before the end of the coining 
year, on 10th December 1865, within six days of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, the King died. In aolcnowledging the Prince’s latcsli 
birthday congratulations, the King had signed himself: “From 
the earliest days of your existence. Your true and laitMul friend ” 
(December 19,1864). To Lord Derby, on the day after the King’s 
death, the Prince wrote : “ I shall ever mourn him as the kindest 
relation and friend 1 ever possessed, and ho will bo inoimicd 
throughout Europe and in this country as an excellent sovetoign, 
great statesman, and good man.” With his brother Arthur, 
the Prince hastened to Brussels to attend the funeral, and to 
congratulate the late King’s eldest son on his aocossion as 
Leopold II. A link with the past was broken. There was no 
survivor to whose counsels the Prince paid the same doforonco. 
With the new King of the Belgians, an associate from boyhood, 
the Prince engaged in much private and political corrospondonco. 
The new King’s faculty as a raconteur amused the Prince. But 
he regarded himself as better qualified to advise King Leopold IJ. 
than to be advised by him. Leopold TI.’b reign of forty-four 
years closed within a few months of King Edward’s own death, 
but the amiability of their early relations ceased long before the 
end. After the death of King Leopold I. the royal palaces at 
Brussels and Laeken were no longer for the Prince shrines of 
political wisdom. 
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IV 

Tlic Dcinisk wur waa only a rung in Prussia’s tall ladder of 
aggrandifeomciiL. Her alUanco with Austria had for the time 
served its turn and was an ohstacle to her further advance. The 
two Pow'era together had driven Denmark out of the disputed 
duchies, wliich remained in their joint occupation. But it was 
Bisinarck’s intention to incorporate tlicm with Prussia. To 
effect this purpose it was essential to shako oft the Austrian 
alliance. At the conclusion of the Danish war he entered on 
an intricate and deceptive course of diplomacy which issued in 
war between tlio rival states. In June 1866 Bismarck challenged 
Austria and many of the Gorman minor states which supported 
that Power, to dclcnd in the held Austria’s claim to share in the 
govounnent of the d>ichio.s. There followed the Seven Weeks’ 
War, which ended by giving Prussia the hegemony of Cential 
Europe. 

Prussia’s course of action, after her brutal usage of Denmark, 
exasperated the J’rince. Prussia to his mind was steering for 
a general European war as soon as she could force the inde¬ 
pendent Gortnan states to unite imder her banner. A few years 
before, Queen Victoria had described it to he “ a sacred duty ” 
to strengthen Prussia’s })rcatigo. But now she shared her son’s 
dismay. A war botwoon Prussia and Austria meant civil war 
within her own and her son’s family circle. The Queen’s son-in- 
law of Darmstadt, her cousin of Hanover, her brother-in-law of 
Saxc-Coburg, and many others of her Gorman kinsfolk were 
ranging thojusolvos on Austria’s side. Her Prussian son-in-law 
was bound, whatever his private sympathies, to fight at the 
head of a Prussian army against his wife’s Gorman relatives. 

Meanwhile Bismarck was in no temper to conciliate Queen 
Victoria and her children. Ho was incensed by tlio sanction 
which the Queen had given somewhat obtrusively in the 
autumn of 1865 to the betrothal of her daughter Helena to 
Prince Christian of Bchleswig-Holstcin-Sondcrburg-Augusten- 
burg. Prince Christimi, who was to become the Piince of Wales’s 
third foreign brother-in-law, was younger brother of that Duke 
Erodoriok whoso claim to the dnohios of Schleswig and Holsloin 
had boon supported by the smaller German slates, as well as 
by the Crown Prince and Princess, and bad been contemptuously 

voi I s 
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1860 (lismi&secl by Bismarck. After the Danisli war Bismarck had 
El it ■’4 Duke Frederick and his family of their property and 

standing, and Prince Christian of liis commission in the Prussian 
army. Prince Christian’s betrothal took place at Coburg, 
whither the Queen had summoned the Prince of Wales and the 
rest of her family to witness her rmveil a statue of her late husband 
(August 26, 1865). Altogether twenty-four of the Queen’s near 
kinsfolk—the majority of them Cerman—attended the ceremony, 
with the Prince and the Crown Princess at their head. For the 
Queen to publish in such circumstances her assent (o an engage¬ 
ment which profoundly oFended Prussian susceptibilities, was 
interpreted by Bismarck as a demonstration of dofiauce on the 
part of herself, her eldest sou, and her eldest daughter. 

Through the events leading up to the Seven Weeks’ War, 
and indeed through its progress and sequel, there was small 
diflcience in the resentful moods of both the Prince and his 
mother. On the 10th May 1866 he wrote to his mother: “ 1 
fear the news from Germany is still very bad, and everything 
looks very black from that quarter. Count Apponyi [the 
Austrian Ambassador in Londonl says that he sees now no 
possible chance of avoiding war, and, once begun, God only 
knows whore it will end.” 

Yet there was one point in the Prince’s outlook which the 
Queen was scarcely prepared to adopt. The Prin ce aclcnowlodgod 
only one way whereby to defeat Prussian aspirations. It was 
England’s duty to form a firm alliance with Franco. At dinner 
in London on 6th June 1866, some ten days before the outbreak 
of the Austro-Prussiau war, the Prince lucidly stated his views 
to the French Ambassador. The threatonod war, ho said, dis¬ 
quieted him. Although lus oldest sister and lior husbaixd were 
Prussians, his sympathies wore wholly on tlio side of Austria. 
The Ambassador suggested that the Prince meant that lie was 
on the side of peace. The Prince agreed, but claimed that Austria 
stood for right and justice, and that he felt bound to avow his 
adherence to her cause. The Ambassador pointed out tliat 
Austria was the traditional enemy of Italy, and that Italy witli 
whom England had fostered a close friendship would bo certain, 
in the event of war between Prussia and Austria, to attack 
Austria. The Prince urged that Italy was not concerned in the 
quarrel, and that it was the duty of Franco to restrain her from 
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mterlering. K. waa not to tlic inOereat ol France to take any 
other part iu the piruggle. The Ambassador replied that no 
human power could prevent Italy Irom joining in the strife. It 
was Franco’s intention to remain neutral provided Austria 
followed moderate counsels. The Prince brought the discussion 
to a close with tlie significant remark that, while neither England 
nor France could bo indiilorent to iho lot of Italy: “ Complica¬ 
tions could best be avoided and the general interests of Europe 
could best bo served by an enletile between E n gla-nd and France.” 
The Ambassador in Ins full o/Ticial report to the French Foreign 
Office of the wliolo conversation added the comment that the 
entente cordiah which the Prince had suggested would, he believed, 
be approved by English opinion.^ Both the Prince and the 
Ambassador were in advance of their time. 

The case and rapidity with which Prussian strategy, as devised 
by the Cliicf of the Staff, Coiuit von Moltlco, brought Austria 
and the minor states which fought with her to their knees, 
redoubled the anxieties of the Prince. Italy’s attack on Austria, 
although partially beaten off, deepened her misfortunes. The 
decisive defeat of the Austrians by the Prussians at the battle of 
Kbniggriitz or Sadowa, in Bohemia, on 3rd July, practically 
brought the war to an end in favour ol Prussia and Itaty. Lord 
Stanley, the Foroigu Secretary, sent tlio Prince a full report of 
the battle by an English officer. In acknowledgement the Prince 
wrote, on the 20tli July : 

There is no doubt that the Prussian noodlc-gun caused the 
Prussians to bo victorious, or else so fijio an army as the Austrian 
could not Imvtt been so utterly beaten. I only trust that our 
army will bo equipped with the same weapon, though I trust 
wo shall have no occasion to use it. 

Au unprocodented oitouniHtaiico gave the Prince, in spite 
of the Queen’s continuing veto on his access to State papers, 
opportunities of following at close quarters the negotiations 
whicli led to peace. To the Prince’s satisfaction, Napoleon III. 
not only oflorod his mediation between the bolligorents but also 
wrote directly to him (July il) requesting him to use his influence 
with Lord Derby’s govornmont so as to induce them to support 
the imperial offer. The Emperor’s diplomacy readily brought 
Austria and l^ntssia to a parley. The French Ambassador 
I lies OriffhiM dijfhmaiigtm de la guare de lS/0-71, tome x., Paris, lOlt. 
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1866 granted, without hesitation, the Prince’s request to roocivo 
^tat. 24 various despatches dealing with the ErcncJi inter¬ 

vention, which the French Foreign OlJice sent to its ropresontativp 
in London. At this critical juncture the French Ambassador 
kept the Prince as well iniormed as the English Foreign 
Secretary of what was going on at the Quai d’Omay.^ Under 
Napoleon III.’s auspices a settlement between Prussia and Austria 
was rapidly reached. A truce was arranged near the end of July; 
a preliminary treaty was signed at Nickolsburg on the 2C>th July ; 
and the definitive treaty at Prague on the 22Tid August. Italy 
absorbed Venetia, and Prussia obtained substantially all that .she 
had songht. Her boundaries were greatly extendcil. The king¬ 
dom of Hanover was incorporated with Prussia. Jlesso-Oassol, 
the domain of the Landgrave, the Princess of Wales’s maternal 
uncle, hocarae a Prussian province, and ])art of the landed pos¬ 
sessions of the Duke of Hosse-Darmstadt, whose heir was the 
Prince of Wales’s brother-in-law, passed into I'rnssiau hands. 
But of greater advantage to Prussia was the hegemony which slio 
gained of the reconstructed German Confederation from which 
Austria was expelled. Hardly less important was Prussia’s 
acquisition of the port of Kiel with the neighbouring coast of 
Holstein, which enabled her to satisfy her cravings for a powerful 
navy—^with momentous eilecl on her own destinies and those of 
the world. 

The Prince was acutely distressed by tlie Treaty of Jh-ugne, 
which aggrandised Prussia and degraded many of his German 
kinsfolk. The exiled King of TTanovor excited his prolound ])ity. 
With intense anxiety ho followed the long controversy between 
Bismarck and the ex-king over the latter’s right to the Hiinovcriau 
‘ family funds ”—^tho Welf-Foud—which Prussia tor tlio time 
confiscated. Painful also to the Prince and his wife was the 
punishment meted out to the Landgrave of Ilesse-Cassol, whoso 
sovereignty was sequestrated, although his ])roi)erty was h'ft 
untouched. Prussia’s hand fell heavily on the relatives of the 
Prince and his wife. 

In one clause of the Treaty of Prague the Prince found a now 
hope for Denmark’s recovery from her recent humiliation. The 
Prince s friend, Napoleon HI., had caused a cheering proviso itJ 
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Denmark’s favour to be inserted in the fifth clause. The clause 
in question provided that Schleswig should bo ceded to Prussia 
only on the condition “that the people of the northorji district of 
Schleswig, iJ by free vote they express a wish to be united to Den¬ 
mark, shall be coded to Denmark.” Much significance attaches 
to the strenuous but vain fight which the Prince waged for the en¬ 
forcement of the proposed concession to Danish national pride. Q’o 
the Prince’s irritation, Prussia took no steps to carry out the stipu¬ 
lation. Hisinarck ignored the impressive appeals for a plebiscite 
which the inlinbitants of North Schleswig made to him, both in 
1869 and 1877. The Prince continued to plead strenuously for 
Schleswig’s treaty-right of solf-detormination. When there wore 
fears tliut ornbittcred Jlciunark might rashly join Prance in the 
Franco-German war and attack Prussia, the Prince wrote to the 
Queen (August 4, 1870): “ If only Prussia would give them 
Nortli Schleswig as they promised in the Treaty of Prague that 
might alter matters.” In 1878, after the Congress of Berlin, 
Bismarck resolved to got rid of the ofionding proviso, and made, 
on nth October J878, a secret treaty with Austria annulling it. 
In exchange IJismarok sui)portod Austria’s pretensions to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. When this injustice to Schleswig and to Den¬ 
mark was revealed in the press (February 1879), the Prince 
addressed a healed protest to Fjord Salisbury, theu Foreign 
Secretary, Prom Sandringham on the 4th February 1879 ho 
wrote of the press reports of Austria’s ronunciatiou of Clause V. 
of the Treaty of Prague: “ As it is n jnattor which concerns 
Denmark so closely 1 ask if it is true. If so the conduct of 
Austria is simply disgraceful, and only shows how little faith wo 
can place in her with regard to the observation of treaties.” 
Lord Salisbury forwarded such cxidanation as he had received 
from tl\e Austrian Ambassador, Count Karolyi. The Prince’s 
comment on tlio behaviour of the Austrian government, of which 
Count Andrassy was the head, ran thus (February 11, 1879): 

Austria may soon regret to have altered a Treaty of such 
importance, and it romaina to bo seen how soon the German 
Chancellor, of whom Count Andrassy has such a wholesome dread, 
will compel her to alter the Treaty of Berlin; as long as Prince 
Bismarck berroriaos t(5 the extent lie docs now over tlie govern¬ 
ments of other countries, they will be forced to agree to anytliing 
he wishes—a very pleasant state of things for the maintenance 
of Peace in Europe. 
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The Prince’s complaint of the English govcrninent’a passive 
indiEerenco proved ineEcctual. But ho was not sUonced, When 
his brother-in-law the Crown Prince of Gennauy ascended his 
father’s throne in the grip of death in March 1888, the Priiiee, 
who had faith in the dying man’s ingrained sense of justice, 
startled the Berlin Court by a frank avowal of his expectation 
that Germany would then by the restoration of North Schlc.swig 
make atonement to Dcnraaik. It was, however, only after a 
delay of another thirty-one years, when the Prince himself had 
lain more than nine years in his grave, that liis strongly hold 
wish bore fruit. Article 109 of the Treaty of Vc'rstiilles of 1919 
revived, with decisive eEcet, Clause V. of the ’Preaty of 18(56. 
Early in 1920 a plebiscite was held in Northern Schleswig, with 
the result that in May of that year all but a single zone of the 
province was restored to Denmark, and the wrong whicli had 
moved King Edward’s fiery indignation was tardily r('])airi‘d. 
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oi' RUSSIA, 18G6-1876 

The fmnily sentiment whioli was bred of the Prince’s union with 
a Dsuiisli jH'inccss rendered the current iJolitical history not of 
Denmark only, hut also of {Ircece, an intimate concern. The 
Prince’s domestic relations Avith Greece indeed became in course 
of ycaj's a larger factor in liis foreign political outlook than his 
domestic relations with Denmark. His views of foreign policy 
were also influenced by the personal association into which his 
wife’s Danish kinsliip brought him with the ruling family of 
RuHsia. If ])olitical scntinionb often estranged him from 
Russia, dotriosLio HCntimont often drew him towards her. In 
the conflict between the Iavo the political sentiment at many 
critical jimetiires got the better of the domestic, and the Prince's 
hostility to Russia and to Russian royalty was for a period 
pronounced. Yet in the later years of his life the Prince’s 
political and domestic foeliugs wore at one in sceldng a good 
Anglo-Russian. understanding. 


I 

On roburniug from his tour of the TIoly Land in 1862 he had 
visited Greece at the time when a provisional government was 
tentatively considering how to fill the throne after the expulsion 
of King Otho of Bavaria. At the close of that year England’s 
treaty obligations turned Lbe attention of Queen Victoria and her 
ministers to the filling of the vacancy. The Prince manifested 
a lively hiterost in the issue, Greece showed at first a strong 
inclination for a ruler who should be nearly associated with 
England. The Greek National Assembly canvassed the claims 
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of three candidates who satisfied the condition of English ties— 
the Prince’s next brother, Prince Alfred; his undo, Duke 
Ernest; and the Earl of Derby’s eldest son, Lord Stanley, with 
whom and with whoso family the Prince was well acquuiutotl. 
But none of these names satisfied tlie English government or 
the European Powers with whom it was co-operating. Ulti¬ 
mately the choice fell on the Prince’s brother-in-hiw. Princess 
Aloxandi-a’s younger brother—William of Denmark—a youth of 
barely more than seventeen, “ a sliglit, graceful, and elegant 
boy,” as he was described at the time. Ho had visited England 
for his sister’s marriage, and had won the regard oi his brother- 
in-law. Less than two mouths later, on 6th June 18015, the 
young Danish Prince was elected King of the Hellenes under 
the name of George I. He was crowned, and took the oalJi l/o 
the constitution at Athens on 31st October. 

From his accession until his death at an assassin’s hand on 
6th March 1913, the now King of the Hellenes faced formidable 
embarrassments at the hands of his restless subjects, and his 
chequered fortvmes were for the Prince and Princess a source of 
unceasing anTdety.^ The final cession by England of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece, which took place in the early months of 
King George’s reign, seemed to promise him personal popularity. 
But the promise was delusive. The strife of political parties 
over his rights and revenue combined with the spread of 
brigandage and other disturbance through the country to rouse 
in him a sense of insecurity. Some sign of alleviation of the 
King’s troubles was visible in course of the second year of his 
reign. On 29th March 1866 the Prince wrote to Lord Russell, 
the Foreign Secretary; 

You can well imagine how happy the Princess is to hoar 
better news, as aU the last accounts have caused her great anxiety 
about her brother, who she was so anxious should never have 
accepted his present position. 1 am very glad to hoar that you 
will keep two English ships at the Piraeus at ])rcsent—it will at 
any rate have a good oEect. 

The efforts of the island of Crete to throw oE the yoke of 
Turkey and unite itself with the kingdom of Greece soon after- 

1 In July 1801, when tho Prince was dimng with the Prime Ministor, Lord 
Palmerston, he Bummoned to his side a follow-guost, Sir Horace Humbold, then 
seoietaiy of the British Legation at Athons, to discuss King Georgo’s drilloulUes 
(Rumbold’s Secolleeiions of a DiplomaHsl, 1002, ii, 17B), 
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wards involved the Prince’s brotlier-in-law in a new and pro¬ 
tracted ordeal. Greece fanned the Cretan agitation, which 
Turkey aiid tlio treaty Powers treated as rash rebellion. TCiug 
George sought the Prince of Wales’s intervention. He begged 
his support for a compromise whereby the turbulent island 
might bo placed under the protection of England or another of 
the interested Powers. “ I low would not your name,” TGng 
George wi'oto to the Prince (October 4, 1866), “ be blessed could 
they (the Cretans) know that you take some intei'est in their 
destiny." ’riic I’riuce consulted Lord Stanley, newly become 
Foreign Secretnr^^ who deomcfl King George’s proposal worthy 
of coushleratioii. Out nothing was done, and enthusiasm for 
the Cretan cause seemed to bo driving Greece into war with 
Turkey. To Queen Victoria’s consternation, the Prince defended 
the King of Greece’s challenge of the Porto. A conference of 
the Powers was suimnouod to l^aris to bring Greece to a more 
reasonable frame of mind. Lord Clarendon, who succeeded 
Lord Stanley at tlvo Foreign Office in 1868, urged the Greek ruler 
to oiler the Porto the guarantees of the stafm quo which it 
was domaudiiig, and the Queen called the Prince’s attention to 
Lord Clarendon’s “ cxcollotib ’’ advice. She pointed out to him 
“ that all governments except that of Russia agree that there 
is notliing but what tlie Porto had the right to ask, and have 
urged the Greek government to comply” (December 28, 1868). 
The Prince yielded to his mother’s remonstrance, and successfully 
counscllpd his brother-in-law to comply with the Powers’ 
demands. Ycjt tho CVotau coutrovmy, although for the moment 
stayed, roniained for half a century an open sore in Turoo-Greok 
relations. 

II 

Monnwhilo the young King of tho Hellenes had sought to 
strengthen the jiolitical position of Greece by a matrimonial 
union with tho royal family of Russia. On October lD/27, near 
tho close of his twenty-second year, the King married at St. 
Petersburg the Grand Duchess Olga (Gonstantinovira), niece of 
tho Tsar Alexander IL, a girl of sixteen. The Prince was justified 
in his doubts as to whothcr Russian policy would allow Greoco 
to reap much substantial political benefit from tho matrimonial 
nllipueo. 
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1869 In the spring o£ 1869 the recent rancours between Greece 
27 Turkey were sufficiently appeased to allow the Prince and 
Princess to pay the King of Greece a first visit in his adopted 
country (20th April-lst May 1869). The King received them at 
the Piraeus with youthful buoyancy. At Athens ho conducted 
them over the Acropolis and the other historic memorials of the 
city. Thence he passed with his guests to Corfu, whore his wife 
and two infant sons—Constantine and George—were in rurfil 
retreat. A pleasant week was spent by the party without 
formality—mainly in country excursions. The Eng forgot his 
troubles amid the genial domestic environment. 

The lull in the King’s political storms was transitory. Within 
a year a fresh crop of troubles in Greece renewed the Prince’s 
solicitude for the welfare of his wife’s brother. The spring of 
1870 saw British feeling very deeply moved by a brutal outrage 
on the part of Greek brigands, who captured a band of English 
travellers and held them to ransom. The Prince shared the 
English public’s anxiety. A brother-in-law of the Prince’s friend, 
Lord de Grey (afterwards Marquis of Ripon), was among the 
captives. To Lord de Grey the Prince wrote from Sandringham 
IWO (April 22,1870): “ I feel much anxiety for your brotlior-in-law 
iEtat. 28 Vyner’s safety. The demands of the brigands are quite 
outrageous, but I trust that Vyner will soon be liberated.” ^ On 
the day that the Prince was writing, Mr. Vyner and tliroc oilier 
of the English travellers (Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 1 lerbert, and the Count 
de Boyl) were murdered by their captors. In many letters to 
the Prince, the King of the Hcllonos poignantly described bis 
distress at the outrage, his alarm at the denunciations of Greoco 
by the English press, and the incessant friction between himself 
and Greek political leaders. The Prince forwarded to Mr. 
Gladstone, the Prime Minister, one of the longest of the King’s 
letters, with a covoiing note (May 5, 1870) which feelingly 
described his brother-in-law’s depression: 

He is quite prostrated with grief at what has occun’cd, and 
what he feels still more keenly is—that he was utterly powerless 
to prevent the catastrophe. His position in his adopted country 
is also such a painful and difficult one, as he does his utmost to 
ameliorate the country, and is thwarted on all sides either by the 
opposition, or by the constitution which keeps his hands tied. 

* Wolf, Idje of Lord liipov, i, 280. 
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Unless he has some absolute power given him, I feel convinced 
that his life is wasted in Greece. 

Mr, Gladstone replied (May 6, 1870) sympathetically, if with 
turgid vagueness : 

I am sure. Sir, that your R.H. may safely assure the King 
that though for the moment something of liaste and of the in¬ 
justice it is certain to entail may be observable in the tone of the 
English press, the lapse of a short time will restore the balance 
of the public mind, and the cause of Greece and its Government 
will be appreciated with equity. 

Til 

It was beyond the Prince’s pow(*r now or hereafter materially 
to lighten King George’s burden, the weight of which never 
diminished In the coming years, at his brother-in-law’s 
promptings, the Prince lost no opportunity of bringing to 
the notice of successive English governments the territorial 
ambitious which the King voiced in the name of his people. 
But the most substantial service wliich the Prince rendered him 
lay in liis transmission to him of the moderating counsels of 
English minisLora, and in his recurrent appeals to English 
govcniraonts to protect King George and his subjects from the 
conseiptencoa of rcohless violence in asserting what they deemed 
to bo their rights. 

Tlio upheaval in the Near East wliich started in J 87D, revived 
in full inlensity the national nsjurations of Greece, and the 
Prince’s dosiro to help his hrother-in-law at times embarrassed 
his relations with Mr. Disraeli’s government, whose policy 
scarcely favoured Greek nggrandisemont. At intervals, through 
this critical period, the Prince and the King had renewed oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting, and of supplomcating their correspondence 
by confidential talk. On his way out to India in 1875 the Prince 
spent a day with Ids brother-in-lnw at bis country house of 
Tatoi; and from a tower in the grounds the Prince saw (he 
wrote) “the haunts of the notorious gang [of brigands] into 
whoso liauds Lord Munoastcr,^ Mr. Vynor, and Mr. Herbert fell 
a few years ago.” 

fn July of the following year, while nationalist excitement 

1 I"inl Miinniisl V was rnlnasorl to a rnnsom. 
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in Gieece ran dangerously high, the King and Qupon of Greece 
were the Prince’s guests at Marlborough IJouso. The Prince 
arranged interviews between the King and Mr. Disraeli and his 
colleagues, and the Prince warmly welcomed the Queen’s con¬ 
soling complacence in bestowing the Garter on the distracted 
monarch. Both Prince and Princess listened attentively to the 
King’s account of his difficulty in restraining his excitable 
subjects from invading not only Crete, but also ’rhe.s&aly and 
Epirus—all parts of the Turldsh dominions. “ J grieve to 
think,” the Princess, who was greatly oppressed by her 
brother’s trials, had recently written (March 17, J87G), “what 
a hard task my poor brother lias helore him, and all Unit he 
has gone tlirough these twelve years ]m.st.” It was a saLis- 
faclion to lier to spend the next spring with liiin aii Athens, 
the Prince escorting her as lar as Naples. While brother and 
sister were together, the Prime Minister bade the Prince 
(May 20, 1877) impress on the Greek King “ the urgent (iesirublc- 
ness at the present moment ” of refraining from joining Russia 
and the Balkan peoples in the hue-and-cry against Turkey. 
The Prince duly telographeil this advice to the King, and 
watched with alert anxiety the efiocts of the warning through 
the critical years that lollowed. 

rv 

With the closing of the Seven Weeks’ War there befell the 
Prince a new foreign experience to which there attached a diplo¬ 
matic significance more specious than real. The Prince fulfilled 
an old-standing wish of visiting Russia. Jlis wife’s family was 
desirous that he should attend the wedding at St. Petersburg of 
his wife’s sister, the Princess (Marie) Dagmar, with the Tsarevitch 
Alexander, afterwards Tsar Alexander 111. The Russian royal 
family seconded the proposal. At first tlie Queen doomed it 
sufficient for the Prince to be represented by “ one of Ms 
gentlemen,” but her son pressed for permission to go in person. 
“It would interest me beyond anytMng to see Russia,” he 
wrote to bis mother on 14th October, and although she hold 
that some other occasion than a wedding would oJffor a bettor 
opportunity, she gave her consent. 

The Queen sagaciously regarded as illusory the political 
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grotinda wliicli led Lord Derby’s govemment to favour the visit. 
Eussia’s relations with England secmetl on the surface to be 
taking a new tarn. Eussia, nnder the sway of the newly appointed 
Chancellor, Count Gortachakoff, was showing more cordiality 
towards England than at any time since the Crimean War, and 
the English ministers were tentatively exploring the possibility of 
a friendly understanding. Tlic Prince had fully assimilated Lord 
PahucTstou’s suspicions of Eussian designs on India, and their 
grip on him was still strong. But the growing difficulties in which 
his brothor-in-law, the King oJ Greece, was involved with Turkey, 
had somewhat shaken his faith in the advantages of England’s 
traditional friontlshi}) with the Sultan, and he played with the 
fancy that a friendly gosturo to Eussia, which would alarm the 
Porte, might slacken the tension between Turkey and Greece. The 
Prince gave voice at times to such “ strong anti-Turldsh opinions ” 
in Greek interests that Loid Stanley, the Foreign Secretary, 
feared thu t he might give the Tsar’s Court a wrong impression of 
England’s present attitude to TurkeyBut the Prince promised 
caution. “ Any act of courtesy,” he pointed out to the Queen, 
“would bo highly appreciated by the imperial family.” He 
was confident that ho might discreetly help to allay Eussia’s and 
England’s mutual animosities. To tho Prime Minister he wrote 
on I3th October : “ i should only ho too happy to he the means 
in any way of promoting the entente cordiale between Eussia and 
our own country. ... I am a very good traveller, so that I 
should not at all mind tlie length of tho journoy.” The out¬ 
come was indocisive. Tho Prince’s firat visit to Eussia illustrated 
tho common oxpetionop that ndvanoos in private cordiality 
botwoon tlio royal families of different countries give small 
guarantoo of improved political relations between govermnents 
and peoples. 

At tlio end of October J 8(50 the Prince set out with Ms equerry. 
Major Toosdalo, who was well acquainted with Russia, lor his 
Eussian destination. On tJio way ho mot the lately crowned 
King Leopold XI. in Brussels, and ho also spent three days with 
his sister at I’otsdam. Tho Grown Prince had already started for 
Russia on the namo orruud as liimself. At tho Queen’s and his 
sister’s wish, lie made an ollort to restore at Potsdam that private 
cordiality with the Prussian royal family which the recent wars 
^ Newton's Life of Lord T/yons, 1. 102, 
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had prejudiced. He called upon the King of Pruasia at Scliloss 
Babelaberg, and the King returned the courtesy by attoncling a 
dinner-party which the Crown Princess gave in her brother’s 
honour at the Neues Palais. 

In Russia all went smoothly. On 6th November the Prince 
reached St. Petersburg, where the Tsar and all the male members 
of his family met him at the railway station. The Tsar personally 
conducted him to his apartments in the palace of the Hermitage 
next to the Winter Palace. Next morning he spent a couple 
of hours in formal visits to the Glrand Dukes and Duchesses. 
The bridegroom, whose stolidity was very rarely relieved, showed 
an unusual affability. The marriage took place at the Winter 
Palace on the 9th, the Prince’s twenty-fifth birtluky. ’riio 
Prince prolonged lus stay till near the end of the month, lie 
attended parades of the troops, which the Emperor held on the 
Champ do Mara, and in the great Riding School; he joined a 
hunt on the Hth at Gatchina, where seven wolves wore killed, 
and spent the next two days at Moscow, whore the welcome 
(he wrote) “ was most cordial, and every mov^ik in the .street 
seemed as anxious to show some signs of goodwill as the olficials.” 
The Governor of Moscow, Prince Dolgorouky, entertained him at 
a ceremonial banquet and £6te, and he diligently saw tlic sights 
of the town. On his return to St. Petersburg on the 17th the 
English Ambassador, Sir Andrew Buchanan, gave a hall, at 
which the whole of the imperial family were present; out of 
compliment to Six Andrew the Prince wore Highland dress. 

The visit was judged for the moment to be of political service. 
The Prince with sanguine impetuosity reported somewhat 
prematurely that the last traces of the Crimean animosities had 
disappeared. Major Teesdalo informed the Queen (November 27) 
that the Prince left Russia “ carrying with him the goodwill 
and affection of every one with whom he had been thrown in 
contact.” Lord Augustus Loftus, the rather short-sighted 
British Ambassador at Berlin, whom the elated Prince met on 
his way through Germany on the homeward journey, minuted 
the favourable promise of his “ ingratiating manners ” on 
England’s international relations.^ Lord Stanley gave proof of 
his appreciation of the Prince’s effort by contributing public 
moneys to the expenses of the tour. Sir William Knollys, in a 

^ Lord Augustoa Loftus, Diplomatic. Rminiacancea, sooond sor., 1, 149. 
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letter of tEauks on the part of the Prince, assured the Foreign 
Secretary that “ the Prince trusts that the result of his visit 
will bo as beneficial to the interests of the country as the hospi¬ 
tality and attention which he received made it in every respect 
gratifying to himself ” (December 27, 1866). 

V 

There were too many adverse influences to justify the Prince’s 
sanguine expectations of any sudden revei’sal of Anglo-Russian 
feeling. The main conditions of Russian polity which his visit 
could not afTeet were hardly favourable to a new departure. The 
footing was treacherous. The amiability and cloudy huinani- 
tarianism or idealism of the Prince’s host, the Tsar Alexander II., 
thinly veneered his absolutist and chauvinist predilections, 
wliieli affronted dominant English sentiment. If, in a unique 
flash of enlightenment, the Tsar by autocratic decree had emanci¬ 
pated the serfs in 1801, ho yielded easily to the persuasions of the 
bureaucrats about him that political discontent could best be 
allayed by porsoontion, a ])erniciou8 doctrine which ultimately 
cost him his life. Russia’s aggressive external ambitions, both 
in Eurojic and Asia, knew no arrest, and fostered English suspicion. 
Still at heart a PalmcTstoniau, the Prince was not restrained by 
his nascent frieiulship with the Russian royal family from protest 
against the threats by the Tsar’s government of English interests. 
Prussian di])lomaoy, which the Prince always suspected, had 
also to ho reckoned with. Prince Bismarck was known to be 
experimenting witli the M.whiavollian plan of stimulating 
Russian bluster by way of putting spokes in the wheel of 
an Anglo-Russian rafproaJiemnt. Hardly, too, hod the Prince 
returned homo from St, Petersburg than ho perceived that, 
however tJio hopes of his brother-in-law of Greece might be 
disappointed, it was unsafe for England definitely to alienate 
the Porl,e, whose gofidwill must sotvo as a counterpoise to 
Russia’s aggro,ssivenesH. 

The Emperor Napoleon HI,, who throughout this period 
was rather wildly seeldng anpromo control of Europe—^if not of 
the world—caused England some embarrassment by the splendid 
hospitality which ho ])rosaod with pride on European rulers on 
the oneooion of the Paris International Exhibition of 1867. 
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Ho succeeded in drawing to his Court as his guests wcllnigii all 
the sovereigns of Europe, including the rulers both of Russia (Tsar 
Alexander U.) and of Turkey (Sultan Abdul Aziz), The British 
Government deemed it a point of policy not to fall behind the 
Emperor of the French, whose attitude to England was ambiguous, 
in personal courtesies to the two sovereigns, with both of wlioin 
they doomed it prudent at the moment to keep in frieijdly touch. 
Of the two. Lord Derby, the Prime Minister, inclinod to pay tlic, 
Sultan chief attention, but he was unwilling to take any course 
which might give umbrage to the Tsar, The Queen’s persistence 
in her seclusion raised a difficulty, the solution of which increased 
the Prince’s prominence in national affairs. The juofuse enter¬ 
tainment which he had lately enjoyed on his visits abroad was held 
seriously to reflect on the Queen’s obstinate refusal to offer foreign 
royalty any fitting hospitality. Tlie Times of 2nd Deccinbor 1804, 
on the Prince’s return from his first visits to the courts of 
Denmark and Sweden, laid vehement stress on the humiliating 
contrast between his reception abroad and the widowed Queen’s 
practice of suffering royal visitors to England to board in hotels. 
All the omens, the newspaper urged, pointed to the Prince as 
the destined official host in behalf of the nation. 

Tho Prime Minister in 1867 sought, as far as the Tsar was 
concerned, to respect the Queen’s scruples. Lord Derby con¬ 
tented himself with proposing to forward to the Tsar, Alexander 
II., while he was in Paris, the insignia of tho Order of the Garter. 
The Queen gave a reluctant assent. But when tho minister 
offered to add an expression of regret that the Tsar was not 
coming to England to receive the honour in person, the Queen 
took the exception that in her widowhood sho had “ never 
invited sovereigns to come,” and any expression of regret at the 
Tsar’s absence would look “ something like an indication ” that 
she was about to resume her earlier habit of entertaining 
foreign royalties. She was determined to restrict her hospitality 
to foreign rulers’ wives who wore her special friends, such as the 
Queen of Prussia and the Empress BugSnie, each of whom at her 
invitation was, during this period, her private guest. 

The question of the visit of the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, who 
had already lavishly entertained the Prince at Constantinople 
in 1862, stood, in the Prime Minister’s view, on a diiloront 
footing. After accepting the French Emperor’s invitation to 
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Paris he had informed Lord LyonSj the British Ambassador in 
Constantinople (May 1867), that he wished to extend his journey 
to this country. Lord Derby regarded it as essential to English 
interests, even at the risk of incurring the Queen’s displeasure, 
not merely to favour the potentate’s wish, but also to make 
him the guest of the State. The Queen gave way unwillingly. 
She minuted the Sultan’s letter of acceptance, which was 
addressed to Lord Lyons, with the words: “ No invitation but 
acquiescence in a proposal of his to come here.” At the Prime 
Minister’s request, the Prince, who retained agreeable memories 
of Ms meeting with the Sultan five years before, took on himself 
the duty of devising a recaption for the Sultan wliioh should 
not prove inferior in pomp and splendour to the welcome in 
Paris of which the Prince was himaeU a witness. But the Queen, 
while she showed no enthusiasm for the Prince’s efforts, made it 
plain to him that she would countenance national hospitality to 
no other of the Emperor Napoleon’s guests. When the Khedive 
Ismail of Egypt, nephew of Said Pasha, the Prince’s host at Cairo 
in earlier days, arrived in London from Paris on Ms own 
initiative, the Queen paid no hood to her son’s remonstrance 
that the new ruler of Egypt, to whom he had lately been intro¬ 
duced at Paris, was lodging like an ordinary tourist at Claridge’s 
Hotel. 

The Prince and the Prime Minister needed all their powers of 
persuasion to induce the Queen to receive the Sultan in person. 
Writing to Lord Derby on 2nd July 18G7 the Prince pointed out: 

He is really most anxious about it, and I must say candidly, 
having some slight experience with these Oriental Potentates, 
that it would evarywliare have a very bad effect if the Queen did 
not consent, ... I am sure we arc all anxious to receive him 
witli courtesy and respect, and his visit is really of a great public 
character. ... I think it would indeed be bad policy on our 
part if we affronted him in any way, and these Orientals are very 
sensitive. 

The Queen, yielding to her son’s earnest representations, invited 
the Sultan to hmoh with lor on the second day of his visit. 

Another point which provoked controversy was the sort of 
decoration which tho Queen should bestow on the nation’s 
Tiarkish guest. Tho Prince urged that only the highest orders 
wore deserving of consideration. " His predecessor,” he wrote 
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to Lord Derby on tbo 12th o£ July, the day of the Sultan’s 
arrival, “ had the Gaiter, and the Viceroy of Egypt and "Bey ol 
Tunis have the Order of the Bath, so I think it would hardly do 
for him to leave without receiving either one or other of the 
two first Orders. If my views coincide with yours T wish you 
could write to the Queen on the subject as soon as possible, as 
there is no time to be lost.” Lord Derby inclined to the G.O.S. t., 
but the Sultan let it be known that only the K.G. would satisfy 
him. The Queen raised the objection that it was unfitting, iu 
spite of precedent, to bestow a Christian order on a Mussulman. 
Again, she surrendered with grave misgiving to the Prince’s 
and the Prime Minister’s importunity. There is a touch of 
irony in the circumstance that, after a long passage of years, 
the Prince himself, when on his mother’s throne, was to reiterate 
her scruples as to conferring the Order of the Garter on a non- 
Chriatian sovereign. 

On the 12th July the Prince met the Sultan at Dover on his 
way from Boulogne and conducted him with imposing ceremonial 
to Bucldngham Palace. Next day the Prince escorted him to 
the Queen’s luncheon at Windsor. For more than a week and 
a hall, until the guest re-ombarked at Dover for Calais on the 
royal yacht Oshome (on the 23rd), the Prince rarely left his side. 
The political importance which the government attached to 
the Sultan’s visit was illustrated by a special rece])tion at the 
India Office, at the expense of the Indian Exchequer. The 
function was a testimony to the bond uniting the Sultan, as 
Cahph of Islam, to the Mohammedans of the Queen’s Indian 
dominions. But the moat spectacular item of the long pro¬ 
gramme of hospitality was an imposing review of the Fleet 
which the Queen herself, after much searching of heart, conducted 
at Spithcad on the 17th. On board the royal yacht Vidoria 
and Albert, the Queen, the Prince, and Jior guest moved down the 
lines of the formidable array of ships of war. The weather was 
bad, and it was amid a howling storm that the Queen, on the 
yacht’s deck, bestowed on the Sultan in the Prince’s presence 
the coveted Knighthood of the Garter. 

The habitually impassive Oriental was moved almost to tears 
by the Prince’s attentions. Although he spoke only Turldsh, 
conversation was made possible through the fluent French of tlie 
Grand Vizier, Fuad Pasha. When the Sultan reached Calais from 
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Dover on his departure he telegraphed to the Prince exuberant 
expressions of gratitude. 

VI 

With the words of the Sultan ringing in his ear and the 
renewed conviction of the prudence of conciliating the Porte, the 
Prince harboured for the time doubts of the policy of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and his government which, assuming office in 1868, showed 
Russia a benevolence calculated to move Turkey’s resentment. 
Events soon arose which reinforced the Prince’s doubts. 

Late in 1870, when Erance was crippled by the disasters of 
the Franco-German War, Russia without warning took a step 
which, profoundly moving the Prince, fanned the flame of his 
Palmerstonian faith, and confirmed his suspicions not of Russia 
alone, but of Prussia as well. 

On the 31at October 1870 the Russian Chancellor, Prince 
Gortschakoff, suddenly annomiced Russia’s repudiation of the 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, which, at the close of the 
Crimean War, had neutralised the Black Sea and excluded 
Russian and all other ships ol war from its shores and surface. 
On the 21st November the Prince wrote to Lord Granville, the 
Foreign Secretary, of his alarm “ at the serious complications that 
may arise at the outrageous conduct of Russia at the present 
moment.” He bogged for precise information, seeing in Russia’s 
cynical contempt for the sanctity of a ratified treaty the prompt¬ 
ings of Prussian diplomacy. “ I very much fear,” the Prince 
added, “ that Prussia stands in with her.” ” If Austria, 
Turkey, and Italy,” he proceeded, “would act offensively 
with us, wo might, I think, stiU ‘ hold our own.’ ” The British 
government, talcen by surprise, shared, for the moment, the 
Prince’s indignation. Gladstone denounced Russia’s action as 
“ a blunder and a crime ” ; the Queen nervously foresaw a new 
Crimean War; but the Liberal Government shirked decisive 
action, and to the Prince’s dismay contented itself with what ho 
called “ strong, though not too strong language.” Mr. Odo 
Russell, the Prince’s friend of Roman days, had recently been 
recalled from Italy to serve as Under Secretary at the Foreign 
Office in London, and when, on the 12th November, he was sent 
to VersaiUes to negotiate personally with Bismarck on the Russian 
imbroglio the Prince hoped against hope for some favourable 
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turn. Ti .0 Prussian statesman, although he cherished no kind¬ 
ness for England, advised her to act with Austria and his own 
country. Lord Granville aclmowlcdgod that the Powers of 
Europe were indisposed to join England in resistance to 
Eussia, and the English government, finding itself without an 
ally, agreed to Bismarck’s proposal ol a European conloronce. 
The German statesman suggested the place of meeting should bo 
St. Petersburg, but yielded to Lord Granville’s wish to substitute 
London, The London Conference took place in March 1871. The 
outcome justified the Prince’s fears. Although Eussia agreed 
to abide by the verdict of the Powers, Prussia induced tlie 
Conference to leave the Black Sea at Eussia’s disposal. England’s 
diplomatic defeat was complete. Her protest against Eussia’s 
action served no purpose save that of embittering Anglo-Russian 
relations and of strengthening the ties that bound Russia to 
Germany. 

VII 

The Prince’s mood was variable and sensitive to circuinstanco. 
The propitiatory policy which Mr. Gladstone’s govcnmicnt con¬ 
tinued to pursue towards Eussia led before long to a recru¬ 
descence of the Prince’s hope that good domestic relations with 
the Tsar and his family might help to ease tho political strain. 
Many opportunities were offered him of meeting Eussiiin royalty. 
The Tsarevitch, now his wife’s brother-in-law, was to become, with 
himself, a regular frequenter of tho family circle at Copenhagen. 
An earlier domestic link with the Tsar also promised to gather 
strength. Prin cc Louis of Darmstadt, tho husband of tho Prince’s 
sister, Alice, was nephew of Tsar Alexander IJ.’s wife (formerly 
Princess Marie of Hesse), and it became tho habit of tho Russian 
sovereign and the Tsaritza, after taking tho waters of a summer 
at Ems, to enjoy for some weeks tho hospitality of tho reigning 
family at Jugenheim, the duoal ch&teau of tlcssc-Darmstadt. 
There, in August 1871, in spite of political clouds, the Prince and 
Princess with the Prince’s brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, were 
fellow-guests with the Tsar, his wife, and children. Controversial 
themes were avoided. The Tsar professed liimseK charmed anew 
with the Prince’s geniality, and pressed on him a second visit, 
this time with the Princess, to St. Petersburg during tho coming 
winter. The Prince’s illness defeated that plan. 
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Two years later events were conspicuously to illustrate tke 
vanity of seeking, at this period at any rate, an antidote to 
Anglo-Russian political rivalry in a strengthening of domestic 
ties between the two royal families. Bismarck’s formation of 
the Drei-Kaiser-Bund between the Emperors of Germany, Austria, 
and Russia suggested the futility of England’s pursuit of political 
intimacy with Russia. Yet the Prince was reluctant to relinquish 
the politico-domestic quest, even if his confidence in the issue 
wavered. Ilis clearer-sighted mother cherished fewer illusions 
than ho in the matter. 

The Prince was of two minds regarding the earliest and most 
notable episode which the year 1873 presented in the domestic 
associations of Anglo - Russian royalty. The introduction, in 
the haven of Jugonlieim, of the Prince’s next brother, Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh, to the Grand Duchess Marie, only daughter 
of the Tsar Alexander II., and the Tsarevitch’s only sister, 
bore fruit in their betrothal in April 1873. Writing on the 24th 
to Lord Granville from Darmstadt, where the Prince profiered 
his congratulations to the newly affianced couple, he expressed 
a guarded hope that his brother’s future might be “ as bright 
as he supposes.” The public announcement of the engage¬ 
ment on 12th May caused some bewilderment in England. 
Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, sought to satisfy 
public doubt by declaring the engagement to be free of 
political intention, although he welcomed it as a possible step 
towards that better understanding with Russia which was part 
of the Liberal programme. The Prince remained less sanguine, 
but was quite ready to turn the situation to any good account 
that seemed possible. In June 1873 he invited the Russian 
heir-apparent, brother of the bride-eleot, with his wife, the 
Princess of Wales’s sister, and their two young sons Nicholas 
and George, to spend some weeks at Marlborough House. The 
Prince designed lor his guests a more impressive reception 
than his cautious mother quite approved, hut, on her son’s 
impetuous representations, she sanctioned an escort of the 
2nd Dragoon Guards when the Prince and Princess conducted 
their visitors through the streets from Woolwich, the place of 
debarkation, to Marlborough House. The stay gave the Prince 
every opportunity of exercising his talent for hospitality. Time 
was to lend a peculiar touch of pathos to this genial episode. 
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The youngest member but one of the party, the Grand Dube 
Nicholas, afterwards Tsar Nicholas I [., the last of the Romanoff 
rulers of Russia, always cherished among the pleasantest 
memories of his ill - starred career, this first introduction, at 
the age of five, to England and to his “ Uncle Bertie.” 

A public engagement which it fell to the Prince’s lot to fulfil 
while the Russian heir and his family were under his roof 
illustrates the difficulty of keeping domestic amenities apart 
from ruffling pohtical issues. The Asiatic interests of both 
England and Russia made of Persia an ap])lo of discord. Both 
parties throughout the Prince’s career sought control of this 
semi-civilised country, rich in potential produce. Early in 1873 
the Shah, Nasr-ed-Din, created a new precedent by setting out 
on a tour of Europe, with St. Petersburg as his first halt. By 
way of proving his wish to hold the balance even between the 
pretensions of England and Russia ho included London among 
the capitals which he designed to visit. The English govern¬ 
ment, in spite of its pacific leanings towards Russia, acknow¬ 
ledged the obligation of fostering the Shah’s goodwill. It was 
desirable that the display of England’s friendly disposition 
toward Persia should countervail any development of Russian 
ambitions. The Bnghsh government, following the precedent 
of the Sultan’s case in 1867, at once constituted the Shah a 
guest of the State, and, in deference to the Queen’s miwillingnoss 
to take a prominent part in functions of public hospitality, 
again laid on the Prince’s shoulders the main burden of the 
entertainment. The Shah arrived at Buckingham Palace on 
18th Juno, while the Tsarevitch was still at Maiiborough House. 
Next day the Prince gave there an elaborate banquet in the 
Shah’s honour, to which the presence of the Tsarevitch lent 
piquancy. The Prince did not allow any political suspicions on 
the part of his wife’s Russian brother-in-law to impair the energy 
with which he sustained his rfile of national host of the Shah. 
The Persian monarch’s visit enthralled the London populace, and 
the Prince pleased pubUc sentiment by the attentions which ho 
paid the visitor. He introduced him to the Queen at Windsor on 
the day after the banquet at Marlborough House, and witnessed 
with satisfaction the reluctant bestowal by his mother of the Order 
of the Garter on a second Oriental sovereign. Under the Prince’s 
general supervision the programme, as on the visit of the Sultan, 
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included a naval review, together with a military review in 
Windsor Park, receptions at the Albert Hall and the Crystal 
Palace, and a ball at the Guildliall. The Prince found the com¬ 
panionship of the distinguished traveller something of a trial. 
Private visits to English magnates were arranged, and the Prince 
was on occasion the Shah’s fellow-guest. Together they paid a 
visit to the Prince’s friend, the Duke of Sutherland, at the ducal 
seat of Trentham. Thero the Shah, with native simplicity and 
embarrassing curiosity, inquired of the Prince whether, when he 
came to the throne, he would not behead their ducal host. The 
Prince, with ready adaptability, replied that great nobles were 
too numerous in England for him to undertake a clearance of 
them.^ 

The Shah’s visit, to the success of which the Prince materially 
contributed, was reckoned in Russia no very friendly bid against 
Russia’s claims on Persia. The Prince showed clearly that 
his hospitality to the Tsar’s kinslolk was not weakening his 
zeal for England’s interests when they came into rivalry with 
those of Russia. It was soon equally apparent that bis brother’s 
approaching marriage with the Tsar’s daughter, which he 
described soon after the Shah’s departure as giving an illusion 
of coulevr de rose, was in no way slackenmg his watchful scrutiny 
of Russia’s dubious movements in Asia. Private information, 
which caused him uneasiness respecting Russia’s advance towards 
the Indian frontier, reached him at the end of the year in which 
he had entertained both the Tsarevitch and the Shah. 

During the summer the Prince’s friend. Colonel Valenbine 
IJakor, of the lOth Hussars, made an adventurous Journey in the 
track of the Russian expedition which had reached Khiva (on 
June 10), On his return to England at the end of the year 
Colonel Baker was the Prince’s guest at Sandringham, and he 
disquieted his host by his graphic description of the Russian 
operations, which the Prince eagerly followed on a map of 
Baker’s devising. The Prince prompHy wrote to Lord G-ranviUe 
(January 9, 1874): “ Unless we are firm on the Central Asia 
question, we may have much trouble in store for us in the 
future. . . . They (i,e. the Russians) may soon come un¬ 
pleasantly near Afghanistan, unless by real firm language we 
give them to understandi that if they go beyond Bokhara our 
* Lord Ronald Gower, BeminiaoenBes, p> 306. 
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1874 policy with regard to India will not allow it.” Lord Granvdlo 
wotoT 32 indisposed to make any “ real firm ” protest. 


VIII 

Meanwhile the Tsar made every effort to rekindle the sym¬ 
pathies of the Prince, whose hrother was marrying his daughter. 
The Prince and Princess accepted his pressing invitation to attend 
the wedding at St. Petersburg, which was fixed for January 11/23, 
1874. The Tsar also offered the Prince a special compliment 
which made a direct appeal to the Prince’s idiosyncrasy, and was 
calculated to promote personal harmony. Through the Duke 
of Edinburgh the Prince learned of the Tsar’s wish to oonfer 
on him during the wedding festivities the colonelcy of a 
Russian regiment. Queen Victoria, whose sanction was need¬ 
ful, remained circumspect, and hesitated acquiescence. “ The 
Emperor,” the Prince urgently wrote to his mother, "has always 
been so very kind and gracious to me that this fresh proof 
cannot but be very flattering to me, and 1 foal convinced 
that you would not wish mo to do anything which might look 
like a rebuff on my part, by refusing it ” (December 20, 1873). 
The Queen was unmoved by the argument. She had no 
wish to consult the Tsar’s feehngs. “ T should never offer,” 
she replied (December 23, 1873), “ one of my regiments to a 
foreign prince or sovereign. Our customs are totally diilorcut, 
and I think we are more independent without all these foreign 
honours.” ^ 

In no quarter at home did the Prince find much en¬ 
couragement. Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone, as well as 
the Duke of Cambridge, supported the Queen’s view. " We 
are insular,” wrote Lord Granville, “ and there are many 
advantages in remaining so.” The Liberal ministers’ plea of 
the sacxedness of precedent moved the Prince’s scorn. "I 
certainly cannot coincide in their [the ministers’] views,” he 

^ Tho Prince Conaort, the Queen oddod, had hoan offered a like dialinotion 
by the Emperor of Austria, and the government had then vetoed its acceptance. 
The Queen questioned the portinonoe of procedonta which woro cited in tho oases 
of George iV and the Duke of Wellington; tho formor had bocume a oolunol 
of an Austrian regiment, and the latter of a Russian. George IV., the Quoon 
pointed out, rooeived tho honour at the end of the Napoleonio War, and tho 
oreat Duko of WolUnaton had Russian troops in tho ilold under his commantl- 
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wrote to the Queen on 3ist December 1873. “ The reason ol 1874 
not changing an old-established precedent which they seem 
to lay aiicli stress on seems rather unnecessary on their part 
considering how many precedents they break down to suit their 
own purposes.” “ Times change, and precedents also,” he 
wrote in a like strain to Lord Granville, “ and this I should 
t hink li.M.’s Govermnent laiow better than any one. The 
acceptance o£ the regiment would have given great pleasure to 
the Empei'or, and its refusal has placed me in a very awkward 
position.” The Tsar decHned to treat as final the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s intimation of the Queen’s disapproval of the 
intended courtesy. As soon as the Prince arrived in St. Peters¬ 
burg (January 6/18, 1874), he telegraphed to the Queen again 
requesting her sanction. The Queen resented the revival of 
the matter, and wired her regret at “ being compelled to decline 
your friendly offer of giving the Prince a regiment which he 
could not accept, as it is contrary to the custom of this country,” 

Thus the little controversy ended, but the point at issue was 
revived before long, and the Prince had the satisfaction of seeing 
his mother adopt the view for which he had pleaded. The 
Queen herself, some years later, received from a foreign sovereign 
the land of honour which she vehemently deprecated when the 
Tsar proposed to bestow it on her son. Military and even naval 
honours were indeed to bo exchanged by the sovereign of England 
with many foreign rulers. 

At St. Petersburg the Prince and Princess were lodged in the 
AnitchkoH Palace. The bridegroom’s family was also repre¬ 
sented by his next brother, Arthur, who came with the Prince 
and Princess, by the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, and 
by his undo, Duke Ernest of Sase-Ooburg-Gotha. All attended 
the two marriage ceremonies, one according to the rites of the 
Greek Orthodox Ohiuch, which took place at the Winter Palace, 
and the other according to the AngUoan rites, which was per¬ 
formed by Dean Stanley (January 23, 1874) The Prince and 
Princess figured prominently in the protracted and varied 
festivities.^ 

But all was not quite plain sailing. The Queen, despite 
the new domestic tie, cherished old-standing suspicion of 

1 In a boar-lmnt near St. Potorabuig, in whi&h the Piinoe engaged, as many 
as eighty hoars wore killed, and an oxcuision to Mosoow followed. 
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Russia’s political designs. She could not easily reconcile 
herself to her government’s friendly approaches to Russia, on 
which her son seemed to bestow confusing alternations of 
assent and dissent, A breach on a minor issue threatened 
on the eve of the wedding, and the Queen inclined to inflame 
rather than to heal it. One Mitchell, an attache at the British 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, who was attached lor the marriage 
ceremonies to the suite of the Prince and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
was reported at the Russian Foreign Office to have ospressed 
doubts as to the possibility of permanent harmony be! ween the 
two countries. In consequence, the Tsar and his Cbancellor 
requested Mitchell to leave Russia, The Queen, on learning of 
the affront to a British subject, wrote indignantly to the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Granville (January 7, 1874): “ The Queen feels 
very strongly that in consequence of the marriage, the Russian 
government intend to be more than usually haughty and exigent, 
and mean to try to order us about as they formerly did other 
Courts related to them.” The flattery which the Russian Court 
was lavishing on her two sons “ was throwing dust in our eyes.” 
Lord Granville ckmg to the view that good Anglo-Russiau 
relations promised peace to Europe. Ho regarded MitoholTs 
language as indiscreet, and he contented himself with a mild 
protest to Prince Gortschakoil, the Russian Chancellor, against 
his expulsion. To the Queen ho explained that a concession 
was worth making, in view of the essential need of keeping on 
amicable terms with Russia. " Russia,” he earnestly added, 
“ is the country which could the most easily assist in preventing 
a European war.” Finally he adjured the Queen not merely 
to abandon her anti-Russian prepossessions, but to write to the 
Tsar, or to the Crown Prince of Prussia in a conciliatory way 
“ on this terribly important question ” of an Anglo-Russian 
entente. 

An uncovenanted and inauspicious incident preceded the 
dispersal of the wedding party. A fresh guest of arresting 
prominence arrived in the person of the Austrian Kaiser Francis 
Joseph. His presence recalled the Prince’s thoughts to the am¬ 
biguities of the Tsar’s foreign policy. The newcomer and his host 
formed with the German Emperor that triple Bund which sought 
to keep England in isolation outside it. At a State banquet 
in the newcomer’s honour the Prince listened to the Tour’s 
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laudations ol tlie Drei-Kaiser-Bund, praises wHoli lie qualified 
in view of tlie Prince’s presence and oi the new matrimonial 
alliance of his daughter with the Prince’s brother, by an inter¬ 
polated mention of his friendship with Queen Victoria. In a 
not very convincing context, he cited his amicable relations with 
the British sovereign as a guarantee of the world’s peace. The 
speech, which sounded hollow throughout, was in one respect 
obviously maladroit. The omission of any mention of Prance 
provoked the French Ambassador, who was present, to exclaim 
ironically : “ When will our turn come ? ” ^ 

Officially the Prince’s visit was described as going without 
a hitch. Lord Augustus Loftus, the British Ambassador 
recently transferred from Berlin, who was in no great favour 
with the Prince, credited him and the Princess with gaining 
“ during their stay fresh laurels of popularity,” ® To Mr, 
Disraeli, who became Prime Minister in the Prince’s absence 
from England, the Prince wrote while still in Russia: “ Our 
visit here has been one of great satisfaction and pleasure to 
ourselves, and nothing could exceed the kindness of every 
one.” There was an unconscious ring of irony about the 
innocent words. The statesman whom the Prince addressed 
was about to bring Russia and England to the verge of war. 
Political dilloronces and political rivabies between the two 
countries lay indeed very near the surface, even when the 
Prince and Princess reached London on theb return from St, 
Petersburg on 6th March, The day of reckoning was not 
just yet. Lord Granville had set his heart on preventing, or at 
least postponing a breach, and the Queen, yieldiug to his counsels 
had consented, in the last days of the Liberal Government, to 
take a step which might possibly avert it. Before her son left the 
Russian capital she went the length, at Lord GranvUlo’s prompt¬ 
ing, of inviting the Tsar to pay England a visit in May.® 

Once more, the Prince undertook to relieve the Queen of the 
laboitr incident to the entertainment of a foreign sovereign, and 
ho threw himself with his usual vigour into the organisation of 

1 Eduard von Werblieimor, Oraf Julius Andrdssy, sein Leben und Seine 
Zeit (1013), vol. ii. 

® Loid Auguaius Loftna, Diplomatio Meminiscences, aer, 3, ii. 81-96. 

* As many as thirty years had elapsed ainoo a Tear of Bnaala had viaited 
England. In 1844 Taar Alexander II,'a father, Nioholaa L, had been Queen 
Viotoria’a miost. 
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the Russian Emperor’s weicome. The Tsar arrived at Dover on 
the I4th May with a large suite of fifty-one persons, and was 
conducted by the Prince to Windsor Castle, Two days later he 
removed to Bncbingham Palace, and during the rest of the visit 
the Prince took personal charge of the hospitality. On the 
night of the 16th there was an elaborate dinner at Marlborough 
House which, the Queen was assured by her equerry in attendance 
on tho Tsar, “ was exceedingly well done.” Both Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone were present. Next evening the Prince and 
Princess, with the Dulcc and Duchess of Edinburgh, attended a 
brilliant ffite in the Tsar’s honour at the Crystal Palace, Tho 
Tsar’s health suffered imder Die strain of the hospitable attentions. 
But he was well enough to receive at tho Guildhall a Haltering 
address, to which he replied with a declaration of Russia’s 
friendship for his daughter’s adopted ooimtry (May 18), A 
review at Aldershot and a ball at Buokiiigham Palace pre¬ 
ceded the Tsar’s departure from Gravesend on 2l8t May. lie 
seemed to reciprocate the Prince’s energetic cordiality, and 
the mutual friendliness appeared at the moment to promise 
a clear political sky. The gonial atmosphere prompted the 
Queen in an unusually optimistic telegram of farewell to assure 
the Tsar that “ our counlries will remain on friendly, nay cordinl, 
terms.” But affable greetings of royalty could not chock 
the tide of political rivalry between the two countries. The 
glowing mirago was delusive. It vanished in tho twinkling of 
an eye. 
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VISITS TO TRANCE, 18G7-1869— A SEVEN MONTHS’ 
FOREIGN TOXJB, 1868-1869 

I 

However mucli tlio Prince’s mind was occupied and perplexed 
by the domestic and political aspects of the affairs of Greece and 
Kussia, he recognised from the first that a more critical interest 
for England and for Europe attached to political movements in 
continental countries nearer at hand—^in Erance and Prussia. 

The fascination which Erench life and society exerted on 
the Prince at all stages of his career brought Erench 
politics equally within his range. He was flattered by the social 
attentions wliich the soft-voiced Emperor Napoleon III, paid 
him unceasingly, and by the weight which the Emperor seemed 
to attach to his political opinion. With intense gratification 
he received in London in March 1866 a special envoy, Baron 
Gros, who was charged by the Emperor to invest him with 
the insignia of the Grand Cordon of the L6gion d’Honneur. 
In the closing years of the imperial regime the Prince availed 
himself of every opportunity to visit Paris, and to bask in the 
brilliance of the imperial Court, which was destined for a pre¬ 
mature grave. He became a familiar and a popular figure in 
fashionable Parisian circles. But all the time he watched with 
a nervously alert eye the ominous turns of Erench imperial policy. 
In spite of the personal attraction that the Erench Emperor 
had for him he shared Queen Victoria’s dismay at the patent 
discrepancy between his motto, “ L’Empire, o’est la paix,” and 
his aggressive demeanour in the councils of Europe, 

In 1867 Paris of the Second Empire was the scene, for a second 
time, of an International Exhibition. The Prince became an 
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active member ol the British Royal Commission which helped 
to organise the British section. In that work he was closely 
associated with his Icllow-commissioner, Lord Granville.^ The 
Emperor of the French songht by this tribute to the world’s 
industry to parade a questionable zeal for universal ])oaco. By 
way of emphasising his professed aspiration he olforod princely 
hospitality to the rulers of the world. Every sovereign of 
Europe, save the Pope, accepted the imperial invitation. The 
highest peak in the Emperor’s overweening career was scaled. 
The sovereigns of Europe, who crowded his palaces, at length 
treated him as one of themselves. Ilis experience of 1867 
graphically illustrates in the retrospect the fickleness of royal 
or imperial fortune. 

The Prince joiued early the distinguished throng of visitors. 
The Exhibition was opened by the Emperor on the 1st April 
without formal ceremony, before, indeed, tlie preparations were 
complete. In May the Prince paid the Exhibition a first visit 
of inspection which lasted nine daj’-s. He loft London on the 10th, 
immediately after the christem'ng at Marlborough House of his 
first daughter, and third child (Louise Victoria Alexandra 
Dagmar), afterwards Duchess of Fife and Princess Royal of 
England. The Princess of Wales was unable to ]’ oin her husband, 
and his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, was his companion. 
They stayed at the Britisli Embassy with the Ambassador, Lord 
Cowley, who was postponing Ins retirement in order to act as 
host. A memorable ball which Lord Cowley gave in their 
honour was attended by the Emperor and Empress, and by their 
guests, the now King and Queen of the Belgians. 

But Emperor Napoleon designed to make the 1st July, the 
day of the distribution of the prizes to the exhibitors, the supreme 
occasion. By that date the leading personages of Euro])e had 
assembled in Paris at his hospitable bidding. The Tsar, 
Alexander II., was there with his powerful minister, Prince 
Gortschakoff; so, too, was the King of Prussia, attended by 
Count Bismarck, whoso “ glacial politeness ” was justly reckoned 
ominous; so, too, were the Sultan of Turkey and Khedive lam nil 
ol Egypt. The Emperor of Austria accepted an invitation, and 
was hourly expected. The Prince of Wales and the Duke 
ol Cambridge, now a favourite travelling companion, put up 
1 Sir Honry Colo, Fifty Tears of Publio Work, i. 2C8 «eq. 
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on 29tli June at the Bfdtel Bristol,—^thenceforth the Prince’s 
regular stopping-place. 

Scarcely had this sojourn of the Prince in Paris begun than 
the shadows lengthened on the imperial horizon. On the eve of 
the great ceremony of 1st July there arrived in Paris private 
news of a grievous disaster, which was to cloud the splendours 
of the day lor the Prince and for many others. The Emperor 
of the French, in his yearning for domination, had sought 
to extend his influence to the American continent. He had 
aimed at French control of Mexico. His armies had occupied 
the country, had suppressed the native republic there, and had 
set up an Empire, the throne of which the French Emperor 
chose Maximilian, the brother of the Emperor of Austria, to fill. 
It was a reckless adventure, doomed to failure. The Mexicans 
soon rose in revolt against Napoleon’s appointed ruler. The 
French troops were recalled, the Emperor Maximilian declined 
to leave with them, and on the 19th June, twelve days before 
the prize-giving at Paris, he was shot at Queretaro. The Emperor 
Maximilian hi-id married a kinswoman of the Prince, Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium, the daughter of the late King Leopold I. 
and sister of the present King. Many months before her hus¬ 
band’s assassination, when his fortunes in Mexico were falling 
she had vainly sought in Europe assistance from his and from 
her Idndred. Her distresses unseated her reason, and before 
the final catastrophe came she was a hopeless imbecile. She 
had been a playmate of the Prince of Wales’s boyhood, and he 
had often met her with her husband in later years. 

It was while reports of the Mexican tragedy were unofficially 
percolating through the Emperor’s distinguished audience—^the 
news was officially withheld—^that the prize-giving ceremony 
took place. There was no departure from the elaborations of 
the pre-arranged programme. The Emperor outwardly pre¬ 
served his serenity. But the Emperor of Austria, who was 
starting for Paris when the tragic news reached him, kept 
away. “ The ceremony of the distribution of prises at the old 
exhibition building yesterday,” wrote the Prince to Lord Derby, 
the Piume Minister-, on 2nd July 1867, " was a very fine sight, 
and the Emperor’s speech well worth hearing.” But the rumoura 
of the Mexican catastrophe obsessed him: “ Everybody here 
is in great dismay at the news from Mexico. I have just seen 
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M. Moustier, who feai-s that it is only too true that tho nn- 
fortiuiatc Emporor Maximilian has lallen a viol iin to that Ijloocl- 
thirsty villain Juarez. 11 true it is really too horrible.” Great 
was the Prince’s perturhotion when “ all tho sad details o{ poor 
Max’s death ” were Inlly rcvcalcdJ The revelations casti a iiro- 
found gloom over the company at the imperial Court. Eiii])eror 
Napoleon could not resist the prevailing deprossion, and Jio 
curtailed hia sohedulod entertainment, although he induced Ins 
guests, the Prince among them, to stay oti. Tlic Priuee made 
much of tho opportimities of di.sciia.sing foreign affairs with many 
who wore moulding them. But lie returned liomo disipiictcd. 
“ Puture troubles,” he wrote to Mrs. Bruce on 10th August, 
“ are browing between Prance and Prussia ; in fact things don’t 
look very pleasant or quiet.” 


IJ 

Emperor Napoleon’s courtesies were imiuterrupted. Early 
next year ho offered the Prince and Princess a house iu Algiers 
on hearing a rumour of the Princess’s intention of visiting that 
country for her health, and when he subsoquoutly learned that 
the Prince and hia wife were bent on a long foreign tour ho invited 
them to accept his hospitality at its beginning and end. At the 
close of November the Prince and Princess joined him and the 
Empress for two days at their country seat of Compieguo. The 
Prince and Princess’s presence there was reckoned of political 
value in dispelling a sense of soreness which a recent manifosla- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s aloofness had aroused in Pronoh public 
opinion.® At Compidgne the Prince met an attractive com¬ 
pany. Besides many diplomatists aocrodibcrl to tho imperial 
Court, his follow-guests included Count von Moltkc, tho groat 
Prussian strategist, who was soon to overtluow his host on 
the field of battle; Marshal Bazauio, whoso military career 
was about to end in sensational disaster; and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, whose maternal grandfather, Comte do Plahault, was 

1 Subsequently the Piinoe sent hia equerry, Lord ITaniilton, to Vienna to 
attend on hia bohaU the Mexican ruler’s funeral. 

® Newton’s Infe oj Lmd Lyons, i. 139. The Itosnoh press Imd falcon soino 
oflonce at an apparent alight to the imperial family on the p.ut ot Qiioon Vietoria, 
■who, in tho summer of 1868, possod through Paijs on hor -way to and from 
Lnoerno, whore sho was aeolang change for tlio first time on tho coiitinont. The 
Empress Eugfenie paid the Quoon a viait on hor passing through Pans on hor 
■way out, but tho Queen failed to return the ooU on tho homeward jouiuoy. 
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one of Hie Einpcror’fl staunokoBt adherents, and who was just 
embarking on a distinguished political career in Englnntl The 
Prince engaged in varied sport with the Emperor and the rest 
of the eompany, A stag-hunt—“la chasse k courre”—^which was 
conducted with the spectacular elTccts usual on the continent, 
“ was,” the Prince wrote, “ very interesting to see, but compared 
to our own himting it is veiy tame.” In the course of the day he 
was thrown from his liorse, wliich “ was anything but pleasant,” 
although ho sullerod no injury. While in the French capital the 
Prince also saw much of the new British Ambassador, Lord Lyons, 
his old friend of Washington, who had now moved to Paris, 
and of many leaders oi French society whose personal charm 
never failed in his eyes. With the Princess he now first visited 
the salon of the Emperor’s cousin, the Princess Mathilde, the 
rendezvous of all who were eminent in French letters and art, 
as well as the Paris studio of Queen Victoria’s favourite German 
portrait-painter Winterhalter. 

Seven months later, in May 1869, the Emperor and Empress 
welcomed the Prince and Princess to the profuse splendours of 
the Tuileries, and the Prince had his last glimpse of the radiant 
imperial Court. To the chiefs of the army, who were soon to 
tempt fate in the field, and to the diplomatic corps ho was, as 
always, especially drawn. He enjoyed familiar intercourse with 
the chivaltie soldier but inefEectual politician. Marshal MacMahon, 
with the brilliantly vorsatilo Colonel GallifEet and his beautiful 
wife, with Prince and Princess Paul Mettemich. Prince Paul, 
the Austrian Ambassador, was son of the old oracle of reaction, 
and his wife was a leader at the imperial Corat in all its madcap 
revels. Little more than a year was to pass before his host and 
hostess were to fall from their high estate into the abyss of foreign 
exile. Hereafter the Prince was to meet his friends of the 
imperial rfigimo in wholly changed surroundings. It was a 
fateful patting with the imperial family and its circle which the 
Prince and Princess took on leaving Paris on 12th May 1869. 

in 

The zest for foreign travel, the Princess’s health, the pressure 
of social burdens, and the irritation caused by whispered scandal 
were the primary causes of the Princse’s lesolTe to spend the long 
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winter and spring of 1868-69 abroad with his wife. There were 
supplementary inducements in the Princess’s desire to pass 
Christmas with her parents at Copenhagen and subsequently to 
visit her brother at Athens, as well as in the Prince’s inclination 
to repay at Constantinople the Sultan’s recent visit to England 
and to inspect the engineering feat of the Suez Canal, now 
approaching completion, of which he had heard much from the 
Duke of Sutherland. The Prince had visited Turkey, Greece, and 
Egypt before, but ho was well pleased to introduce his wife to 
foreign scenes with which ho was already familiar. 

When, in the autumn of 1868, the Prince brought his project 
to the notice of the Queen (Oetober 22), she pointed out 
that the itinerary must be settled in consultation with herself, 
“ as every movement of yours abroad or indeed anywhere is of 
political importance.” She assented to the proposal only on 
conditions which recalled earlier days: that a strict incognito 
should bo preserved, that a rigorous eye should be kept on the 
expenses, that invitations should be accepted only from the 
Courts of near relatives, and that Sundays were to be devoted 
to rest and not to amusement. A programme, which was calcu¬ 
lated to cover some seven months and to observe these provisos, 
was rapidly devised. It gave ample scope for both sightseeing 
and political observation. 

The party left London on the 17th November on the eve of 
the general election which was to give Mr. Gladstone his first term 
of office as Prime Mmister. With the Prince and Princess there 
wont as far as Copenhagen their three oldest children—^Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise.'- After eight 
days in Paris the Prince and Princess travelled slowly through 
Germany to Lubeck there to embark for Denmark. They paused 
at Cologne to “ see the Cathedral, which is now (the Prince 
wrote to his mother) progressing very well and is really quite 
magnificent.” A short visit was paid at Diisseldorf to the 
HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen family, a circle in which ho always 

1 Throughout the journey the Triiioe and Prinooss’s suite consisted of the 
Hon. Mrs. William Grey, Colonel Teosdalo, Captain Arthur Ellis, lK)rd Carring¬ 
ton, Oliver Montagu, and Dr. Mintor as mediool attendant. Mrs. Groy, 
who was a lavourito bodohamber--woman of the Priinooss, -was a Swodo who 
“ spoke English with a pretty little aooent ” (Lady Battersea’s Memoira, p. 342). 
She published her diary of the tour. Lady Carmarthen, Sir William Knollys, 
and Colonel Keppel aooomponied the party only as far as Copenhagen. 
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felt at home. Shortly after his arrival ia Copenhagen the Prince 
renewed (December 16-22) his pleasant memory of Stockholm, 
spending there six days as the guest, for a second time, of Eing 
Charles XV, of Sweden. At Stockholm a new path of social 
philanthropy was opened to the Prince. King Charles intro¬ 
duced him to a new philanthropic interest by initiating him 
into the Order of Freemasons. The Prince remained through 
life an adherent of the craft. On returning to En g land he 
received the rank of Past Grand Master of England at a meeting 
of the Grand Lodge on the 1st September 1869. His zeal for 
Freemasonry steadily grew. Before long he was promoted 
Grand Master of the Order in England (September 2, 1874) in 
succession to Lord Ripon, and by virtue of that office became 
chief of the Royal Arch Masonry.^ 

The cheerful Christmas hospitalities which the King and 
Queen of Denmark offered their daughter, son-in-law, and grand¬ 
children at the castle of Fredensborg lasted the best part of six 
weeks. On the 16th of January 1869 the Prince and his wife 
bade farewell to their children, who were taken back to England, 
and they themselves left Copenhagen to be the central figures 
in a series of imposing demonstrations of honour elsewhere. In 
Berlin and Vienna they received, in rapid succession, welcomes 
from sovereigns who had lately faced one another on the field 
of battle. The Prince and Princess seemed to be embarked on 
a mission of peace. 

At Berlin the Prince and Princess stayed with the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Prussia (January 18-20). On the 19th 
the King of Prussia convened, in the Old Schloss of the German 
capital, a special chapter of the Order of the Black Eagle at which 
to invest the Prince with the collar and the mantle. The Prince 
had been appointed, in his cradle, a Knight of the order by his 
godfather, the former King of Prussia, but the full tuvestiture 
required his attendance at a formal chapter. Much interest 
attached to tho ceremony. The collar with which the Prmoe 
was invested had belonged to the Prince Consort. Among the 
Knights Grand Cross who were present, in addition to the 
Crown Prince, were Count von Moltke, and Bismarck—^pillars of 
Prussia’s newly acquired prestige. At a State banquet in the new 
knight’s honour in the evening the Prince had opportunities of 
1 See p. 668 infia. 
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converaiijg with the chief contrivers of Prussian aggrandiaeraeut. 
His love of intercourse with notable figures in current history 
overcame, for the occasion, his distrust of Prussian ambitions. 
The veteran Field-Marshal von Wrangel, who had often led 
Prussian troops to victory, engaged the Prince in animated talk. 
For the first time he found himself speaking familiarly with 
Bismarck, who showed every outward courtesy. With a some¬ 
what ironic comiilaisance the Prussian statesman had obeyed the 
command of his master to wear the Danish Order of the Danue- 
brog by way of compliment to the Princess of Walcs.^ 

From Berlin the travellers passed to Vienna, where, in spite 
of the Queen’s prohibition, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
brooked no refusal of a full royal reception. The party wore 
housed at the Burg (January 20-26). “Friday (the 2l8t) 
was spent in paying visits to the imperial family, and as there 
are twenty-seven archdukes now at Vienna it was hard work to 
get through the list. In the evening there was afamilien iafel at 
the Burg, after which their Royal Highnesses went to the ballet.” ® 
A record frost somewhat hampered the fulfilment of the elab¬ 
orate programme. Mourning, too, for the Comte do Brabant, 
only son and heir of King Leopold 11. of Belgium, whoso wife was 
an Austrian archduchess, forbade dancing. But there was a 
brilliant succession of State dinners, of concerts, and of visits to 
the opera. The rigid etiquette of the Austrian Court proved 
rather oppressive to the visitors, and their ease of manner con¬ 
trasted with the prevailing stiffness. But the Prince found com¬ 
pensation in the companionship of the Austrian minister, Count 
von Beust, witli whom the Prince was to grow intimate during 
his coming tenure of the Austrian embassy in London, and of a 
Saxe-Coburg cousin who resided iu Austria, Prince Augustus, 
whose wife, Clementine, was oldest daughter of King Louis 
Philippe, There was a reminder for the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia’s high-handedness, in the condition of the King and 
Queen of Hanover, who, fallen on evil days, were living near 
Vienna m retirement at Hietziug. The English travellers fou nd 
a melancholy satisfaction in visiting their distressed IdnsfoUc, 
victims of Bismarck’s ruthlessness, 

1 Lord Augustus Loftus, JDiphrmlia Remmiseenees, soiies 2, i. 244. 

» Lord Bloomllold to Lord Clarendon, 271ih January 1800 j Lady Bloomfield 
to Queen Victoria, 20tli Jonutuy 1800, Vienna. 
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IV 

At Trieste the Prince and Princess embarked (January 27) for 
Egj^t on IT.M.S. Ariadne, which was fitted up as a yacht. Cairo 
was reached from Alexandria on 3rd February, and there the 
most attractive part of the tour opened.^ A long stretch of the 
river Nile and the whole length of the Suez Canal were to be 
explored. Khedive Ismail, with the aid of his son and heir, 
Tewfilc Pasha, sought to outdo the brilliant hospitaUty which 
his late uncle and predecessor, Said Pasha, had lavished on 
the Prince seven years before. The Esbekieh Palace was placed 
at the disposal of the royal party, and a flotilla of varied 
river craft was provided for the expedition up the Nile. At 
Cairo the Prince’s party was joiaed, for the river trip, by a notable 
company of English tourists. The Prince’s friend, the Duke of 
Sutherland, had brought out to Egypt three men of high repute 
to watch the last stages in the construction of the Suez Canal. 
The Duka’s travelling companions wore Richard Owen, the 
naturalist, whom the Prince had known in boyhood as a friend 
of his father; William Howard Russell, the Crimean war corre¬ 
spondent of The Times ; and John Fowler, eminent as an engineer. 
Sh* Samuel Baker, a brother of the Prince’s friend, Colonel 
Valentino Baker, had also just reached Cairo after an heroic 
exploration of Central Africa, in course of which he had dis¬ 
covered the source of the Nile in the lake Albert Nyanza. The 
Prince eagerly enlisted the aid of the Duke’s party and of Sir 
Samuel in providing both amusement and instruction on the 
voyage up the Nile.® Baker, an expert big-game hunter, under¬ 
took to arrange the sport; Owen was to lecture on the zoology 
of the Nile region and on the geology of the Suez Canal, while 
Fowler was to describe the engineering triumphs of the Suez 
venture before the Prince came to close quarters with them. 

On the 6th February the start was made from Cairo for a 
six weeks’ trip. Throughout, the Prince was in the gayest 

* Tho tour in Egypt and tlio Ciimea of 1889 is fully dcacubed in A Diary 
in (he East, by W. H. Enssell (1809). Sea also Jmunal of a Visit to Egypt, etc., 
in the Suite of (he Prince and Prinoesa of Wales, by the lion, Mrs. WjUiam Qrey 
(1869), and Murray and White’s Sir Samuel Baker: a Memoir, 1896, pp. 132-3. 

® Other fresh guests who Joined the Prince ot Cairo for the river trip, apart 
from the Duko of Suthorland’a party and Sir Samuel Baker, were Prince Louis 
of Battenbexg (afterwards Marqius of Milford Haven), Colonel Stanton, Consnl- 
Genoral of Ctoro, Sir Ileniy Pelly, and two of the Duke of Sutheilond’a sons. 
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tumour, stowing a lively interest in cverytting, putting all tis 
guests at complete ease, and engaging at times in tarmless jokes 
at tteir expense. Tte party disembarked, as on the Prince’s 
former Nile voyage, to explore tte ruined monuments near the 
banks, or to stoot in tte neigtbouring coimtry. At Assouan 
Sir Samuel Baker and tte Prince engaged in a crocodile tunt. 
Prom tte Eirst Cataract, wbict was reacted on 21st Eebruary,^ 
tte expedition proceeded in databeats over wtat was a new 
route for the Prince, to the Second Cataract. They arrived at 
Wadi Haifa on 2nd March and there turned back. On tte return 
journey the party paused to climb the Pyramids. The river trip 
tad covered a distance of a thousand miles. On IGtii March 
tte Prince and tis friends were again in Cairo, receiving new 
proofs of the Khedive’s hospitality. 

Under the personal guidance of tte Khedive, who was the 
chief shareholder in the imdertaking, the Prince and his com¬ 
panions proceeded to inspect the Suez Canal (on March 24). 
Much dredgmg and excavation had yet to bo done before 
the new waterway was ready for navigation. But the main 
processes of construction were completed, and within eight 
months the Canal was formally opened for traflic (November 17, 
1869). From Suez the Prince passed to the Khedive’s chalet at 
Ismailia, midway down the waterway. There the Prince opened 
the sluice of a completed dam, allowing the Mediterranean to flow 
into an empty basin connecting with the Bitter Lakes. But the 
Prince’s most interesting experience at Ismailia was his meeting 
with M. de Lesseps, the engineer of the great design. Lcsseps 
proved a perfect guide. His gracious mamier and clear 
explanations captivated the Prince. 

In conversation with Lesseps and the Khedive, the Prince 
discussed many important issues. He had already formed a 
decided opinion as to the importance of the Canal to EngUsh 
interests. He now acknowledged a poignant sense of regret that 
the English government had allowed French enterprise to accom¬ 
plish a work of such critical value to communication between 
Europe and India. Lord Pahnorston, he said, had been guilty 

1 Next day the Prinoo, with wonted oourlofiy, paid a visit to Lady Bull 
Gordon, an English lady of literary repute who had made Iho Nile her lionie, 
and was living in a dahaboah moorod off Assouan. Bor rooontly ptiblishod 
Letters/row Ngypt had stiricd in the English publio a wide intotost in Egy)'>tian 
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of a lamentable lapse of foresight in declining to back up the 
project when it was first suggested. 

This sound view gathered strength in the Prince’s mind with 
the passage of time. Six years later, when on his way to India, 
he passed through the completed Canal. Then he wrote to Lord 
Granville (October 29, 1876): “ The Suez Canal is certainly an 
astounding work, and it is an everlasting pity that it was not 
made by an English company and kept in our hands, because, as 
ifc is our highway to In^a, we should be obliged to take it—and 
by force of arms it necessary.” To his delighted surprise, he 
heard, scarcely a month later, that the neglect of opportunity 
which moved his impatience was largely repaired by an astute 
stroke of Mr. Disraeli, the Conservative Prime Minister. On 
25th Novemher 1876 Mr. Disraeli’s government purchased for 
£4,000,000 the 177,000 shares which the Khedive held in the 
Suez Canal Company. The Prince, who was at the time touring 
India, burst into almost dithyrambic praise of the Prime 
Minister’s masterly step. 

“ In the eyes of the whole world,” the Prince at once wrote to 
Disraeli from Government House, Lucknow, “it is a step which has 
met with thehighest approval, and onewhichmust bringthehighest 
credit and honour to the First Minister of the Crown (if you will 
allow me to say so). On all sides I hear what an excellent efiect 
it has had on the continent, showing that England still intends 
keeping up her old position as one of the great powers. In India 
this great work is naturally looked upon as one of the greatest 
importance, and I only hope that the day is not far distant when 
cM the shares will be in our hands.” 

Nor did he conceal his elation from his Liberal friend, Lord 
Granville, to whom he wrote to the same effect (March 21,1876).^ 

1 Tho rrinco’s oldest sistor eoJioed lus exultation. On the 3rd Deoomboi 
187S the Queen sent Disraeli an extract from the Crown Piinoess’s letter to 
her which “ she thinks will gratify him.” The Crown Piinoess’s letter, dated 
30th November 1870, ron as follows: “ 1 must oongratnlate yon on the newest 
deed of your govommont, tho buying of half the shores of the Suez Canal; 
it sent a thrill of pleasure and pride, almost of exultation through me I It 
is a dolightful thing to see tho right thing done at the right moment, Brerybody 
is pleased here, and wishes it may bring England good; even that great man 
[Bismarok] expressed himself to Jfritz in this sense yesterday evening I ” 
The writer’s elder son, a boy of sixteen, afterwards Kaiser William II., jomed 
in the general jubilation. " Willy,” his mother added, “ writes from Cossel : 

* Dear Moma, 1 must write you a line, beoause I know you will bo so delighted 
that Kngland has bought the Suez Oanah How jofty I ’ ” (Buckle, Z(/e of 
Disrudi, v. 452). 
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But the Prince’s sturdy conviction of England’s urgent need 
of the control of the Canal only served to enhance his estimation 
of M. de Lcsscps’ engineering achievement, Shoitly after the 
Canal was opened he induced the Society of Arts, of which he 
was President, to bestow on Lessops its highest dislinction—the 
Albert Medal—“ for services rendered to arts, manufactures, and 
commerce by the realisation of the Suez Canal.” The Prince 
reserved to himself the duty of handing the medal in person to 
M. de Lessops, who arriv^ in London to receive it early in 
July 1870. The presentation took place on 4th July. In 
well-turned phrases the Prince greeted Lesscpa as his personal 
friend whose companionship at Ismailia ho had highly valued. 
“ England,” the Prince assured Lcsseps, “ will never iorgct 
that to you was due the success of that groat enterprise, which 
is so much calculated to develop the commercial iiitcrosts 
subsisting between herself and her Eastern Empire.” in reply 
Lesseps congratulated himself on Ids good fortune in travelling 
with the Prince in the desert, “ where a man, however highly ho 
may be placed, shows himself as ho is.” 

It was not only of the Canal that the Prince talked with the 
Kiiedive in his chalet at Ismailia. The anarchic condition of tlio 
Sudan, which was not yet under Egyptian control, was another 
bheme. The Efhedive expressed a wish to suppress the slave trade 
and to establish good order in the region. lie spoke of his inten¬ 
tion to invite Sir Samuel Baker to imdertake the great task. The 
Prince warmly approved the Khedive’s choice, and made practical 
suggestions as to the terms on which Baker might render the 
Khedive the needful service.^ It was an important departure. 
Baker, the first Englishman to assume liigh office under the 
Egyptian government, sought, with wavering success, during the 
next four years in the capacity of Governor-General of the 
equatorial Nile basin, to bring under an orderly sway the vast 
stretch of African territory. The Prince was in later years to 
encourage many other strenuous oEorts to bring the Sudan under 
English control. 

V 

While on the Nile news had reached the Priuco that Greece 
and Turkey had for the time composed their diileronoes, and that 

^ W. n. Bussell, A Diary in the Dost, p, 381. 
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it was open to the royal party to fulfil an intention of visiting 
Constantinople and Athens. On the evening of 30th March the 
Ariadne, escorted by the British cruisers Psyche and Oaradoo, and 
by the Sultan’s yacht PerLifPiali, entered the Dardanelles. They 
anchored oil the port of Gallipoli on the north-east coast of that 
Gallipoli peninsula which was to acquire, nearly half a century 
later, a tragic fame in tlio annals of the British Empue. The 
region already enshrined mournful memories of the Crimean War 
which always appealed to the Prince. He at once landed, and 
walked through the narrow streets of the town to visit the 
neglected cemeteries of Erench and British soldiers who had died 
in the camp formed there at the opening of the Crimean War. 

On 1st April Constantinople was in sight and, transferring to 
the Sultan’s yacht, the Prince and his party passed the entrance 
to the Golden Horn and landed beside the Saleh Palace which the 
Sultan had placed at the Prince’s disposal. The Prince, attended 
by the British Ambassador, Sir Henry George Elliot, at once 
called on the Sultan, who strained every nerve to prove his 
appreciation of the personal honour and the political expectations 
excited by the Prince’s visit. For the first time he sacrificed 
many traditional usages. Ladies, and those Christian ladies, 
were included amongst his guests at an imposing banquet which 
ho gave the royal visitors at his palace of Dolmabakshi. On no 
former occasion had the Sultan invited to his table any guest 
save his Grand Vizier. Now his guests numbered twenty-four, 
of whom twelve alone were Turks. The other twelve included, 
besides the Prince and Princess, the British end Eussian Ambas¬ 
sadors with their wives, the French Ambassador and the Austrian 
Nuncio. Though the dishes were alternately Turkish and 
French, the dinner was served d l*Europ6enne. The Sultan led 
in the Princess of Wales, and the Prince the wife of the Eussian 
Ambassador, M. Ignatiev, an expert explorer of Central Asia. 
The company greatly interested the Prince, and he lost no time 
in spealdng to M. Ignatiev of his adventures in a region where 
England had no desire for an extension of Eussian travel. The 
Sultan looked pleased, but spoke little, lamenting through his 
interpreter that he could speak no language but his own. The 
innovation in procedure was a bold breach of Mohammedan 
custom and it offended pious co-religionists, but it evinced 
the host’s burning anxiety to make a good impression on his 
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visitors. A few days later the Sultan further illustrated his 
breadth of mind by attending, with a great train of oUicers 
of State, a State ball at the British Embassy in honour of the 
Prince and Princess. He had attended such a function in 
London. Now he expressed to his royal visitors his regrets 
that his religion did not allow him personally to offer them 
a like entertainment. The Prince and Princess found oppor¬ 
tunities during their time at Constantinople for much informal 
recreation. They visited the bazaars like ordinary tourists, 
taking for the occasion the names of Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 
“ Mr. Williams,” an eye-witness reported, “ enjoyed a pipe, and 
Mrs. WilHams fascinat^ the hardest bargainor in all Staraboul.” 
On the 10th April the visit came to an end with a farewell dejeuner 
by the Sultan, again at the palace of Holmabakshi. 

The Sultan and the Prince were to meet only once again, and 
that a few days later, when the Prince left Tnrkisli waters after a 
visit to the Crimea. Much tribulation was to fall on the Prince’s 
Turkish host soon after the final parting. Despite his courteous 
bearing to his guests and liis challenge in their honour of the 
social customs of his religion, he clung with fatal obstinacy to 
degenerate methods of government which ultimately exasperated 
beyond endurance not only the public sense of Europe, but a 
formidable section of his own subjects. He was one of the 
many occupants of his throne who wore to be deposed and, after 
deposition, to be assassinated. 

VI 

The Prince’s vivid interest in the Crimean War led him to 
spend a Sunday afternoon while at Constantinople in the British 
cemetery at Scutari whore lay buried many of the military 
victims of the war. On leaving the city ho gratified a long- 
cherished wish of inspecting the Crimean battle-fields and 
cemeteries. M. Ignatiev, the Bussian Ambassador, encouraged 
the project, and the Tsar, in conciliatory mood, directed the 
Russian authorities to render assistance. The Ariadne carried 
the Prince and his companions through the Bosphorus and the 
Black Sea to the Crimea, and on 12th April the ship anchored in 
the harbour of Sebastopol, where Sir Andrew Buchanan, the 
British Ambassador, joined the party from St. Petersburg. 

William Howard Russell, with whom the Prince had parted at 
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Caixo, also arrived to guide him over ground with which he was 
thoroughly familiar. A three days’ tour was made by carriage 
under the general direction of Aide-de-Camp General de Kotzebue, 
Governor of New Eussia and Bessarabia and the Commander of 
the Forces of the military district of Odessa. From Sebastopol 
the party drove to Balaclava and the Alma. The ruins of the war 
were still unrepaired, and it was with much emotion that the 
Prince inspected scenes lilre the Eedan; the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, where the Light Brigade had met disaster; the MalakoF 
Tower, in the ditch of which 4000 Frenchmen were interred; and 
the room at the English headquarters where Lord Eaglan died. 
The night of the 14th was spent, on the Tsar’s invitation, at 
the imperial palace at Livadia, which the Prince and Princess 
were to revisit on a more mournful errand a quarter of a century 
later. On the 16th they re-embarked on the Ariadne^ after 
exchanging complimentary telegrams with the Tsar and with his 
chief minister, Prince Gortschakofl. Off the Bosphorus, on the 
16th, the Sultan, stiQ hopeful of good relations through the 
Prince with the British government, came aboard to take his 
final leave. 

Sail was set for Greece, where a pleasant eleven days (April 20- 
May 1) wore spent at Athens and Corfu with King George and 
his family. At Brindisi the Prince and Princess took train for 
Paris by way of the Mont Cenis tunnel, and a six days’ sojourn at 
Paris brought them to London on the 12th May, after a total 
absence of seven months. The firat-hand knowledge which the 
Prince had gathered through eye and ear in many lands lent a 
fresh alertness alike to his political hopes and to his political fears 
in the years at hand. 
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THE PBAHCO-GERMAN WAR, 1870-1871 
I 

1870 The Prince was about to suller greater anxiety and perplexity 
iEtflit 28 international aEairs had yet cost him, Prance 

and Germany, the two continental countries whose fortunes 
absorbed for life his closest attention, put, in July 1870, their 
traditional rivalry once more to the arbitrament of the sword. 
It was the domestic difficulties of Spain, which the Prince had 
long watched with concern,^ tliat formed the ostensible cause of 
the outbreak of the Pranco-Gorman Wat. Throughout 1807 the 
discontent in the Peninsula with the corrupt rule of Queen 
Isabella was driving her subjects into revolt. Next year a 
military rising succeeded in driving the Queen from her throne, 
and at the end of September 1868 she was a refugee in Prance. 
Her flight was followed by fierce internal dissensions over the 
form which the new government of Spain should assume. There 
was a powerful republican party, while the supporters of a 
monarchy were hopelessly divided as to the choice of a successor 
to the deposed sovereign. On 4th October 1868 the Prince wrote 
to his mother: 

The Spanish Revolution is as you say a sad thing, but 1 think 
for the last two years every one could have foretold it sooner 
or later. I am only surprised they allowed the Queen to remain 
in. Spain as long as she did, as besides being one of the worst 
sovereigns in Europe, her character is, I fear, very indifferent. 
The whole country, too, is in a state of poverty, disallootion, is 
priest-ridden and, to use a common expression, “rotten to 
the core.” 

^ Spo p. 06 tivpfii. 
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The Prince had his own notion, which recalled past controversy, 
as to how the vacant throne should be filled. “I aball be 
very curious to hear i£ the Duke of Montpensier [King Louis 
Philippe’s younger son and ex-Queen IsabeUa’s brother-in-law] 
will be asked to become king.” The Prince had visited 
Montpensier on his tour in Spain in 1869. At the same time 
the Prince confessed a preference for Montpensier’s brother, 
the Duo d’Aiunale, whom he knew well in his English exUe. 
“What an excellent thing,” he wrote, the Due d’Aumale’s 
election “ would be, but the Emperor N. would never stand it, 
I should think.” 

Spain proved wholly unable to settle her domestic dissensions, 
and the persistent commotion throughout the country impelled 
Prance, her neighbour, to announce early in 1870, an mtention to 
intervene. To the dismay of the Prench Government, Prussia 
retorted with an intimation that she proposed to place on the 
Spanish throne a candidate of her own choosing. At Bismarck’s 
bidding the King of Prussia offered the Spanish orown to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, heir of the younger branch 
of the Prussian royal house. Prince Leopold’s younger brother 
Charles had, through the machinations of Prussia and to the 
disgust of Europe, been elected King of Rumania on May 12, 
1866. Tt was clearly Bismarck’s intention to make his brother 
Leopold also serve the turn of Prussian aggrandisement. On the 
4th Jidy 1870 Prince Leopold accepted the Prussian nomination. 

Prussia’s high-handed action had a strong personal interest for 
the Prince. With Prince Leopold, whose wife Antonia was sister 
of the Prince’s acquaintance and distant kinsman. King Luis of 
Portugal, he was on terms of intimacy, and on his journeys 
through Germany he frequently paused at Diisseldorf to enjoy 
the congenial hospitality of Prince Leopold, his father and 
family.1 But despite his affection for Prince Leopold the 
Prince scented mischief in Bismarck’s designs and deplored 
his friend’s surrender to the Prussian minister’s blandishments. 
Prince Leopold’s sister Marie was wife of the Comte de Plandtes, 

1 The marriages of the ohildren of Prince Karl Anton, the reigning Fjinoe 
of Hohenzollem-Sjgmaringen, created special ties between this German family 
and the Princo of Wales. Another daughter, Stephanie, was the short-hred 
wife of Dom Pedio V. of Portugal, brother of ICing Luis (see p. 70 supm), 
while the Comte de Flandres, second euiriying son of old King Leopold I. of 
Belgium, married Prlnoe Karl Anton’s daughter, Marie (on April 25, 1867). 
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1870 King Leopold II.’s brother. Queen Victoria appealed to the 
AitM 28 Comte de Plandres (July 6, 1870) to dissuade Prince Leopold 
from the perilous course on which he was entering. 

At the moment there took place in the control of the British 
Foreign Office a change which extended the Prince’s opportunities 
of first-hand knowledge of foreign affairs. The Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Clarendon, had just died and his place was at once filled by 
Lord Granville. The Prince had been on familiar and confidential 
terras with Lord Granville from childhood, and ho could discuss 
politics with him more volubly and frankly than with any of his 
predecessors. On assuming office, Lord Granville made the notori¬ 
ous declaration that no cloud obscured the peace of Europe. The 
first business with which ho was called upon to deal was Prince 
Leopold’s candidature for the Spanish Crown, and ho was fortu¬ 
nately able 1o write to the Prince of Wales on the 10th July that 
the provocative nomination had been withdrawn by Prussia. 
Very promptlj'’ the Prince sent Lord Granville “hearty con¬ 
gratulations to you and the country on the excellent nows you 
have been kind enough to send mo. Lot us trust that the clouds 
that have overshadowed Europe may be dispersed without their 
bursting over our heads.” 

The danger was far from dispelled. Napoleon TIT. accepted 
Prince Leopold’s withdrawal with reservations. Ho asked for a 
guarantee against a repetition of the offence, Bismarck resented 
the demand and assumed a defiant attitude. France resorted to 
the desperate expedient of declaring war on 15th July, There 
was a dinner-party at Marlborough House that night. Delano, 
the editor of The Times, was one of the Prince’s guests. The 
startling news was forwarded to Delane from The Times office 
while the dinner was in progress, and ho communicated it at once 
to his host.^ The Prince was profoundly disturbed, 

Mr. Gladstone’s government, after an eleventh-hour oilor to 
mediate which neither party took seriously, at once proclaimed 
England’s neutrality. A few days later Mr. Gladstone announced 
that if the armies of either France or Prussia violated the neu¬ 
trality of Belgium, Great Britain would co-operate with the other 
for its defence, without taking part in the general operations of 
the war. 

^ Lady Wustor-Womyss’s Umoiis and, Letlete of Sir Sobfrt Morier (1911), 
vnl- ii 
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II 

The proclamation of war abroad and of neutrality at home 
exoibed in the Prince conflicting emotions. He had come into 
close personal contact with both belligerents. His private 
friendships were warm with the leading combatants on either 
side. He had lately accepted marked attentions, not only from 
the Emperor Napoleon, but also from King William of Prussia. 
His friend and brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
was destined for high command in the German army of assault. 
Yet his sympathy with the life and sentiment of France, and 
his dislilce of Prussian ambitions were both already parts of 
his nature. 

Disagreements in the Prince’s family circle were inevitable. 
His eldest sister, the Crown Princess, whatever her doubts of 
Bismarck’s policy, now fervently identified herself with the 
Prussian cause. His mother, in her private intercourse and 
correspondence, did not conceal her German leanings. Before 
the fighting began, the Queen and her eldest daughter acknow¬ 
ledged a nervous apprehension that Germany would be defeated. 
The Prince expressed his confidence that Germany would bo well 
“ able to hold her own,” but he showed the bitterness of his heart 
when he added that the Crown Princess’s fears of a French victory 
would the better enable her to realise “ what the feelings of 
little Denmark must have been when they heard that the armies 
of Prussia and Austria were against them ” (Prince to Queen, 
July 20 and 21, 1870). 

Queen Victoria was firm in the belief that France was the 
aggressor and that Germany was the injured party to the quarrel. 
She averred that Germany was forced by French insolence into 
a war of liberation, which, was as righteous an obligation for 
Germany now as it had been in 1813. While she pointed out to 
the King of Prussia that she was bound by the declared neutrality 
of her government, she felt the sting of his reproaches for her 
country’s refusal of aid. Personally she regretted that Prussians 
and Englishmen were not, as at Waterloo, resisting the French 
side by side. Germany stood, in her eyes, for "civilisation, 
liberty, order, and unity," while France stood for “ despotism, 
corruption, immorality, and aggression.” The Prince Consort 
had foreseen " the necessity that this vainglorious and immoral 
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people should bo put down.” When the fortunes of war inclined 
against Franco the Queen saw the finger of God in French humilia¬ 
tion, and declared that France was earning a just retribution. 
Carlyle denounced the sins of France and lauded the virtues of 
Germany with scarcely less vehemence. 

To the Prince such opinions were highly uncongenial. Ho 
acknowledged some force in Gladstone’s verdict: “ The two 
moving spirits on the respective sides, Napoleon and Bismarck, 
are nearly on a par.” But despite his eflorfc to respect with out¬ 
ward correctness the calls of official neutrality, his private feelings 
inclined too ardently towards France to spare him public and 
private embarrassment. Prussia showed a sensitiveness to his 
opinion which could not fail to provoke misunderstanding. The 
Prince appreciated the force of the Crown Princess’s remark that 
it was “ a most trying time for those who are both German and 
English.” 

Within three days of the declaration oC war the Court and 
government circles at Berlin were, on rather flimsy grounds, 
declaiming against the Prince’s French partiality. The Prince 
fell under the suspicion of the Prussian Ambassador in Ijondon, 
Count von Bernstorll, between whom and himself no love had 
been lost in their previous intcrcourso. Some irresponsible 
gossip, testifying to the Prince’s French leanings, was embodied 
in a despatch to Berlin. The Prince had dined (Bernstoril’s 
story ran) at the French Ambassador’s in London immediately 
after the outbreak of war, and had there expressed his hopes of 
Prussia’s defeat. He had spoken in the same sense to a fellow- 
guest, the Austrian Ambassador in London, Count Apponyi, 
who had vaguely enlisted the Prince’s sympathy with a proposal 
for an alliance of Austria with France. Bornstorfl’s tale flamed 
through the Prussian Court, and greatly moved the Crown 
Princess, who reported her brother’s alleged indiscretion to her 
mother. As soon as the matter came to the Prince’s notice he 
flatly denied the truth of the story, in the form at any rate in 
which Bemstorff had promulgated it. 

To Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister, he wrote: 

I think it right to inform you that the Prussian Ambassador 
has thought lit to inform my sister, the Grown Princess, of 
statements supposed to have been made by me at a dinner 
lately given by the French Ambassador very derogatory of 
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Prussia. I beg to assure you that these statementb are without 
any foundation (July 21), 

Mr, Gladstone thought that “the authority on which Bern- 
stord’s statements are made should be investigated.” Count 
Apponyi was emphatic in denial that at the dinner-party in 
question he had discussed politics with the Prince. 

The Queen desired Lord Granville to send to Berlin a con¬ 
tradiction of a “ story which may be productive of many bad 
consequences and much ill-feeling if allowed to pass uncou- 
tradicted.” Lord Granville preferred that the Prince should 
send a contradiction to his sister, who declared that her brother’s 
words were “ quoted everywhere ” in Germany. Mr. Francis 
KnoUys, the Prince’s secretary, called on Bernstorff, and in his 
master’s behalf disclaimed any word implying “ satisfaction at 
the idea that the Prussians would be unsuccessful in the 
approaching war.” The close family connection which the 
Prince “enjoyed with Prussia” would not allow of such a 
view. The Ambassador equivocated, but professed to accept 
the Prince’s assurances. 

As the controversy proceeded the Queen took her son's part. 
“ Bernstorfi,” she wrote to Lord Granville, “ always tries to 
calumniate the Court and our family whenever he can.” To 
the Crown Princess the Queen wrote of Bernstorfi as “ a shock¬ 
ing mischief-maker. He ought in the interests of both coxmtries 
to be removed.” But the German critics were unsatisfied, and 
Bismarck, witliin a few weeks, bluntly asserted that Prussian 
aspirations had a foe in the heir to the British Crown. 

A domestic incident in the Prince’s aflairs was also reckoned 
by the Queen and the government to add fresh trouble. A 
week before the declaration of war the Princess of Wales had 
arrived in Denmark on what was intended to be a long stay 
with her parents. Thero was much imcertainty as to the 
intentions of Denmark in the coming conflict. France was 
persuading her to avenge her wrongs by joining in an attack on 
Prussia. On the declaration of war the Queen and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone insisted that the Princess’s visit to Denmark should be 
brought to a summary close, and that the Prince should at once 
leave for Denmark to escort her home. In a personal interview 
Mr. Gladstone warned the Prince that “ his stay at Copenhagen 
at this moment might be the subject of comment and suspicion,” 
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and bade bim maintain “ an extreme reserve in regard to the 
expression of opinion on the causes of this miserable war, or the 
merits of the respective parties to the quarrel.” 

The Prince made a hurried journey to Copenhagen at the end 
of July, and was back in England with the Princess by 3rd 
August. lie at once reported orally to Gladstone and Granville 
on the Danish situation. Despite bis prepossessions, he had 
become firmly convinced that Denmark’s safety required her to 
keep out of the war. Writing to the Queen he pointed out: 

The position of Denmark is just now a very critical one. 
She has proclaimed her neutrality, and is most anxious to adhere 
strictly to it. At least the King and government are, but they 
don’t know how long that neutrality may last unless the groat 
neutral powers use a strong pressure on Prance to observe that 
neutrality, as the French are doing their utmost to drag Denmark 
into the war, and if they are found to go with France, then later 
I feel sure Germany will “ swallow them up.” . . . The people 
are very strong for a French alliance, and the government may 
not be able to resist. 

A week later the Prince reached Abergeldie Castle for the 
autumn vacation, but his thought was concentrated on the 
battle-fields of France. Before the end of the first month of war 
the successes of the German armies in the field foretold the 
ultimate result. A decisive German victory was won as early 
as 6th August at Worth by the army commanded by the 
Prince’s brother-in-law, the Crown Prince, who defeated the 
French army of the Rhine imder Marshal MaoMahon. “ This 
defeat,” wrote the Prince to Qxanvillo, “ will be a terrible blow 
to the Emperor, and the feeling at Paris is easier imagined 
than desoribed,” The weeks that followed brought torturing 
anxiety to all English friends of France. Some six days after 
Wbrth, Marshal Bosaino collected the greater part of the French 
army outside Metz, and after a series of sanguinary engagements 
was almost completely surrotmded by the foe. Meanwhile the 
Emperor managed to join other French forces under the com¬ 
mand of Marshal MaoMahon at Chfllons. It was at once seen 
to bo doubtful whether they could hold their own. 
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The avalanche of French disasters and the heavy losses of 
life on both sides caused the Prince throughout this month 
of August acute distress. During the middle week his mother 
forwarded to him a descriptive letter from Lord Lyons in 
Paris, and in reply he lamented the “sad state of things 
there.” “ There will, I suppose,” he proceeded, “ be a battle 
near ChSlons, and if the French are again beaten, which seems 
inevitable, the war must come to an end. The army having 
been beaten now so often, the wretched Garde Mobile will become 
easy victims, and the battle more like a ‘ battue,’ and it is really 
too dreadful to think of.” 

The desperate situation of France roused to fever-heat the 
Prince’s innate passion in great crises “ to be of use.” His 
thoughts ran on a personal effort to abate the terrors of the 
struggle. On 21st August he implored the Queen, not merely 
herself to intervene in the cause of peace, but to authorise him 
to get into personal touch with the leaders on either side, with 
both the Emperor Napoleon and King William of Prussia, in 
order to 'bring about a pacification. Writing from Abergeldie 
Castle he exclaimed (August 21): 

If only something could be done to stop this terrible war. 
Could not England, backed up by the other neutral powers, now 
step in, to try and induce the belligerents bo come to terms, as 
it might yet save the lives of some thousands of fellows 1 I 
cannot bear sitting here and doing nothing, whilst all this blood¬ 
shed is going on. How I wish you could send me with letters 
to the Emperor and King of Prussia, with friendly advice, eveu 
if it ultimatoly failed. I would gladly go any distance, as I 
cannot help feeling restless when so many one knows and likes 
are exposed to such dangers. 

The Queen and her advisers deemed the Prince’s “ anxiety 
to be of use ” to be highly creditable to him, but to be impossiblo 
of practical application. Neither party would consider mediation 
at this stage. The Queen added that she feared the Prince of 
Wales’s position “ would make it impossible, even if he were 
personally fitted for such a very difficult task, to undertake such 
a mission.” Even the Prince Consort could have done nothing 
at this juncture, although preliminary advice from^him might 
possibly have prevented much which had happened during the 
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past eight years, and have saved the world great misery. 
Reluctantly the Prince accepted Lord Granville’s conclusion, 
“ that the moment has not yet arrived lor us to o/Ior our services 
as peacemakers.” 

“ I quite understand,” the Prince wrote to the Queen (August 
27, 1870), “ it is hardly yet the moment for us to undertake the 
task of mediator, although I hoiie that before long we may bo 
of use. T only hope, dear Mama, you will not forgot my oFer 
if I can be of any use. Those times are of such momentous 
interest that my greatest ambition would bo to play however 
small a part especially if good would como out of it. . . . Let 
us only hope that this bloody campaign may bo now rapidly 
drawing to a close, although what may yet happen wo cannot 
toll.” 

On Ist September there came for Franco the crowning 
tragedy of Sedan, where the Emperor Napoleon and MaoMahoii’s 
army of 100,000 men surrendered to the enemy. The Emperor 
was carried prisoner to Wilhelmshbho in Cassel. In Paris the 
news brought about a revolution, which declared the imperial 
regime at an end, and set a Republic in its place. The Empress 
Eug4nie,the friend and hostess of the Prince, had acted as Regent 
since her husband’s departure for the front, and was now in 
imminent personal danger. In disguise she escaped to the coast 
at Deauville, where she succeeded in persuading an Englishman, 
Sir John Burgoyno, whose yacht happened to be lying in the 
harbour, to bring her to the Islo of Wight (Septombor 9), Her 
son, the Prince Imperial, managed with his tutor to roach England 
a few days later through Belgium. Tho Empress’s arrival in 
England was privately communicated by Lord Granville to both 
the Queen and the Prince, but for tho next few weeks little was 
known of her movements. At first she contemplated staying in 
England only a few days, but before long a Byinpathiser ottered 
her a permanent residence, Campden Place, at Chislehurst. 

The turn of fortune which had overwhelmed the Emperor 
and Empress touched the Prince to tho quick. Ignorant of tho 
Empress’s plans, he impulsively oJIered to provide her with a 
home. Late iu September he was staying with his intimate friends, 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, at Dunrobin Castle, in 
Sutherlandshire, and he sent to the Empress, by the hands of his 
equerry, Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, tho following letter : 
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DiraROBUT Oastlii, 
SxranimLAxii, 2nd! Octobet 1870. 

Madame —J’ai remia juaqu’a pr4sent d’4crire ^ Votre MajesM 
oraignant de Vous importuner au premier moment do Votre 
arriv6e en Angleterre aveo une letke, ayant anssi appria que 
Votre Majeatd n’y reaterait que quelques joura; maia comme 
i’entenda que Votre M. s’est d4cidle a laire un plua long aejour 
dana mon pays je ne pnia remottro plus longtempa d’exprimer 
k V. M. ma plus vive sympathie aux grandes 6prenves et toutes 
lea afEreuaea inquietudes par lesquelles V. M. ainsi que I’Empereur 
a dd passer. 

J’espere que V. M. na doutera jamais des sentimens de recon¬ 
naissance dont je auis rempli et que je garderai toujours en 
rappelant toutea lea preuvea de bonte et d’amiti4 que Vous 
avez bien voulu me t4moigner depuis 1865. Croyez-moi, Madame, 
j’en suis bien sensible, et je ne serais que trop heureux si jamais 
I’oooasion so prdsenterait que je pourrais d’auoime manifere Stre 
utile V.M. 

La Princosse et moi ayant pensd qu’une residence pr6s de 
Londtes Vous sorait agrdable, j’ose oflrir h V. M. notre Maison 
de campagno “ Qhiamch ” qui serait entierement ll la disposition 
de V. M. et nous seiions bien heureux si Vous I’aocepteriez.^ 

J’ai pri4 mon aide do camp, le Colonel Keppel, qui eat ohargS 
de cettelettre h V. M., de prendre Vos ordres. 

J’espSro que V. M. a des bonnes nouvelles de I’Empereur, et 
en Vous priant de me rappeler au bon souvenir du Prince Imperial, 
je suis, Madame, de V. M. le bon Mre et cousin, 

Albbbt Edward. 

Unfriendly views wore taken of the Prince’s step. The 
Prince forwarded to Lord Granville a copy of his letter to the 
Empress. The Foreign Secretary expressed admiration of its 
tone and stylo, but doubted its prudence. He was unmoved by 
the Prince’s plea that “ though the Queen might find some 
difficulty in offering a house there surely could be no objection 
to our doing so.” From all sides indeed came protests. Lord 
Ilatherloy, the Lord Chancellor, wrote to the Prince that in view 
of England’s coming recognition of the new Republican Govern¬ 
ment his offer might well be misunderstood. "When the Prince 
informed Queen Victoria of his action she took exception to what 

^ ChiBwiok Houbo, wMoh. belonged to the Duke of Devonshire, had been 
lent to the Prinoe. The gardens were the scene, during the post and the sucooed- 
ing seoBons, of many largely attondod gaidOn-parMes, under the anoploes of 
tliA Prinoe ' *1*1 PriTiQi 
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she regarded as a presumptuous indiscretion. The moment ol 
the Prince’s intervention was rendered y)eculiarly inopportune, 
the Queen pointed oufc, by a mysterious visit which had just 
been paid to the Empress in England by one ol her husband’s 
generals, Bourbaki. General Bourbald had escaped in disguise 
from the siege of Metz with the connivance of Marshal Bazaine 
(and, it was suspected, of Bismarck), in order, it was alleged, 
to enlist the Empress’s assistance in a Erenoh plot for a restora¬ 
tion of the Empire.’- The Empress protested to the Queen her 
innocence of any political conspiracy; she assured her that 
Bourbald’s visit was one ol Bismarck’s tricks, and that she 
alone looked for a restoration of peace to the counsels of the 
neutral powers. The Empress, however, relieved the strain 
of the situation by promptly declining the Prince’s oiler of 
Chiswick House, on the groimds that she had already taken 
Campden Place, where she sought “ tranquillity and calm.” 

IV 

The Prince and Princess quicldy paid the desolate Empress at 
Chislehurst a visit of sympathy and condolence. Nor was the 
Queen backward, in spite of her recent reservations, in showing 
pity for the fallen sovereign. On 30th November slio followed 
the example of her son and daughter-in-law, and sought in person 
to console the refugee. 

Meanwhile, early in September 1870, Queen Victoria, regard¬ 
ing further resistance on Franco’s part as hopeless, deemed it 
opportune to ask the King of Prussia to offer France reasonable 
terms. With Queen Augusta of Prussia Queen Victoria was 
always in confidential relations. From her the Queen now first 
learned (September 17,1870) that Germany regarded the cession 
by France of Alsace and Lorraine to be an essential condition 
of peace, a decision which was to bear evil fruit.® 

The German armies were now rapidly moving on Paris. On 
the 19th September 1870 the city was completely surromidcd. 
An abortive meeting between Bismarck and Jules Favro, the head 

^ Du Baroil, Moa Souvenirti, 1S20-70, iii. 211 eeg, 

^ On tbo ISth Suptombor M, TUoib, as tho roprosontativo of the l^onoh 
provisional Republican Qovomment, niTivod in London with a view to snlioiting 
the English government’s niodiation, but notlung resulted from his oilorts in 
London or from subsequent visits to Vienna and St. Potoisbnrrr. 
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of tlie new French government, for the discussion of an armistice 
followed next day. Bismarck insisted on the cession of the two 
provinces, and the Frenchman replied that France would cede no 
inch of her territory nor a atone of any of her fortresses. The 
city of Paris at once organised a determiued defence. The 
Prince was kept mformed of the negotiations, and accepted 
his mother’s view that France in her desperate position was 
unwise to reject unconditionally Prussia’s proposals. Queen 
Victoria complained of France’s bombastic attitude, and im¬ 
patiently disclaimed any intention of further interference. She 
warned her son anew against doing anything which might 
alienate Germany, “ who resents our neutrality.” “ A powerful 
Germany,” she wrote on the 9th September, “ can never be 
dangerous to England, but the very reverse, and our great object 
should therefore be to have her friendly and cordial towards us.” 

The part which the Prince played at this period in a subsidiary 
episode of the warfare efiectively illustrates his fidelity in friend¬ 
ship. The Marquis do GaUiflet—an efficient soldier, a shrewd 
judge of affairs, and an expert in the social diversions, riding, 
dancing, card-playing—^had already won the Prince’s admiration 
both in London and at the imperial Court. In the early stages 
of the Franco-German War the marquis greatly distinguished 
himself. In command of the second brigade of General 
Margueritte’s division of light cavalry, he made at Sedan an 
adventurous charge which was one of the redeeming features of 
that unlucky engagement. The close of the battle saw Galliffet 
a prisoner in German hands, and he was confined in the castle of 
Coblenz. GalliFet yearned to resume his place in his country’s 
fighting line, and his thoughts turned for rescue to his friends in 
England, chief among whom ho reckoned the Prince of Wales. 
An appeal from GaUillet to the Prince to procure his exchange was 
forwarded by the governor of Coblenz through the Duchess of 
Manchester, who belonged to the Prince’s circle of friends. It 
reached the Prince’s hands while he was staying at Dunrobin 
Castle. Galliffet’s epistle ran thus : 

CoBuaxz, 

Zlth September 1870. 

Monseiomtsto —Je prio instamment ot avec respect Votre 
Altesse Eoyale de s’int&esser pour quelques minutes ii un pauvxe 
prisonnier, qui rougit de vivre dans un coin, pendant que ses 
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compatriotos ae font tuer pour la ddfense du sol fran 9 ai 8 . Jo 
demande en vain, k tons les echos la repon&e d’uno domande 
d’eohange quo j’ai adressde il y a trois semaincs. 

II pent se faire qu’nn gdndral de Brigade on Colonel, on tout 
autre officier de TAiinde Pruasienne, soit fait prisonnier. Dans 
ce cas il serait facile Votre Altesse Eoyale d’obtonir la favenr 
qu’un dchan^e ait lieu entre lui ct moi. Si Votro Altosae Royale 
rocommandait cette demande h S.A.R. le Prince Royal de Prussc, 
j’aurai une vraie chance do rdussir. 

Je aerai d’autant plus reoonnaissant a V.A.R. que si je resto 
ici jusqu’h la fin de la guerre il ne mo paraitra pas permi do 
rentrer aveo une telle honte dans mon pays. Jo croia h la duree 
de la guerre; lea conditions do paix imposdes par un ogre lo 
Cte. Bismark sont inacceptables. 

Je prie Votre Altesso Royale de vouloir bien mo pardonner 
cette demande et de me oroire son trfis rospectueux ot dds 
aujourd’hui reoonnaissant servitour, 

GALLTb'li'ET. 

Pnaonnter de guette, 
CUBI.1IINZ. 

The Princo promptly replied: 

DUNBOBIN CAfiTLia, 
SrrrHBBBAiru, October 9/70. 

Mon oheb Gallifi'et —Je vions do recevoir votre lottro, que 
la Dsse. de Manchester m’a fail parvonir ct jo vous en rcmercie 
mille foia. Je puia trds bien comprendre avec quelle empreaae- 
ment vous ddsiroz obtenir un eohange—ot vous pouvoz 6tre 
certain que je ferai tout raon possible do plaider votre cause. 

J’expddie cette letlre Lord Loftua notre ambassadeur A 
Berlin, en lui priant on mdmo temps do faire toutos Ics 
d4marchoa possibles pour votre 6ohango. Mais quant h y r6ussir 
je crains quo cola ne soit uno question assez douteuse. 

J’entends de tons o6t4s combien vous vous 6tes distingiif' 
k la guerre et que la charge de Cavalerie quo vous avoz command^ 
a 6t4 superbe. 

Adieu, mon cher Gallifi'et. Je vous souliaite inos meillours 
VCBUX et je vous prie de me croiro votre bion siuc6re ami, 

A. E. 

The Prince loft no stone unturned to procure the French 
oflS.oer’s exchange. He at once took counsel with Lord Granville: 
" Should I write to BernstorfE and ask him to communicate with 
the Crown Prince of Prussia on the subject or will you Idndly 
speak to that amiable individual yourself ? ” Apart from some 
anxiety about his wife and oiuldron, of which Galliffet had written 
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to the Duchess of Manchester, the Prince was of opinion that 
“ GaUifEet’e only wish was ” to “ mourir pour sa patrie.” Lord 
Granville readily offered to solicit Bemstorfi’s courtesy in for¬ 
warding to the Prussian royal fanaily any appeal in GaUiffet’s 
behalf which the Prince cared to send. The Prince promptly 
framed a letter to the King of Prussia, but the surly Ambassador 
objected that the Prince’s intervention was irregular and declined 
to transmit the epistle to his sovereign. The Prince confessed 
himself baulked, but he let Galliffet loiow that he had done what 
he could. To criticism of his action in his own circle he made the 
characteristic retort: “ When one’s Mends are down in their luck 
one would wish to help them if one can.” GaUiffet’s gratitude was 
not impaired by the Prince’s failure, nor was his native cheerfulness 
altogether overcast by similar defeats at the bands of M. Gambetta, 
of the German headquarters staff at Versailles, and of highly 
placed personages in Vienna, to all of whom he pleaded for free¬ 
dom, To th e Prince of Wales he continued to write from captiviiy 
long letters of sprightly reflection which supplied the Prince 
with valuable conversational ammunition.^ He well knew that 
he was pouring his confidences into a sympathetic ear. His 
imprisonment lasted until the preliminaries of peace were signed 
by Thiers and Bismarck on the 1st March 1871, Then Galliffet 
returned to his own country and placed his sword at the disposal 
of the new Republic, prominently aiding in the overthrow of 
the anarchist Commune which devastated Paris from the end 
of March to the end of May 1871. There was no cessation in 

^ Writing to the Piinco on Slat October from Ems, where he was sent from 
Coblonz for ohnngo of air, Oalliilot exx^rossed tho hope that in years to oome 
he might etill light as a simple soldier with his fellow-rountrymon. He de¬ 
fended tho course which Marshal MacMohon had taken at Sedan; tho Marshal 
had tried loyally to carry out tho impassible orders of tho civil authorities. 
Eor MaoMahon, he remarked to the Fiince, “ nous conservons las mdmes 
sentimeuts,” Oalliffot reported a visit to the Emperor Napoleon III. at 
Wilhelmahbho, whose depression of sxnrit had not aSooted his health. He 
justified tho oapilulaiaon of Metz, while ha deeply regretted it. Ho hoped for 
on oarly praco, but had no belief in the generosity of Prussia, and was confident 
that if Alsaoe and Loraine had to bo abandoned to Germany, Prance would 
in due time “ seek to reverse the defeat and the annexation." He wrote 
ironioally of the new Bepuhlio, and of British neutrality. Ho believed that 
Bussia might take advantage of tho war to pay a visit to Constantinople, and 
made touching roferenco to the perils of bis wife, who was at Paris helweon 
the claws of the revolutionary Parisians and those of the Pnissiana, and he 
addressed his prayers to St. Bombard, St. Krupp, and company that M. von 
Moltke might spare her innocent head. The General seporatod from his Wife 
in later years, but Uie Prince continued on the best of terms with both. 
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1870 the intimate intercourse between the Prince and his gallant 
^tat 28 friend till the latter’s death a year before his own. 

In another negotiation of mercy in which the Prince of Wales 
engaged with his customary zeal during the Franco-German War, 
he met with better success than in his eEorts on Gallillct’s behalf. 
After the German investment of Paris, M. Rosencrantz, a secre¬ 
tary of the Danish legation there, fell fatally ill. The sick man’s 
wife sought permission to pass through the German lines, in order 
to reach her husband’s deathbed. General von Moltke, the 
German commander-in-chief, promptly refused her permission. 
The Prince’s influence was solicited on the lady’s behalf; at his 
urgent entreaty his old friend, Mr. Odo Russell, who was at 
Versailles at the German headquarters on a special mission from 
the Engli s h Foreign Office, was instructed to protest to Bismarck 
against Moltke’s decision. Contrary to expectation, Bismarck 
lent a favourable ear to the Prince’s appeal, and the Prince had 
the satisfaction of learning that owing to his intervention the 
Danish diplomatist’s last moments were soothed by his wife’s 
presence. 

V 

At the end of October 1870 the Prince’s attention was partially 
diverted from the progress of the war in France to Russia’s high¬ 
handed action in regard to the Black Sea.^ While the Russian 
negotiation was running its imsatisfaotory course, the French 
defeat became complete. The sufferings of France at the rutlxless 
hands of the Gorman conqueror at length moved in the Queen 
something of her son’s pity. The luotracted siege of I’oris awoke 
his mother’s sympathy with the French people. As early as 
25th October she telegraphed to Queen Augusta that she was 
doing her utmost to arrange an armistice, in the hope of abridging 
the siege which had then lasted some six weeks. When, two 
months later, the Germans threatened to bombard the city 
xmless it surrendered at once. Queen Victoria appealed to Queen 
Augusta and the Crown Princess to use their influence with 
Bismarck to spare the French capital this crowning ignominy. 
The feminine influence succeeded in postponing the evil day for 
two weeks; but Bismarck, who chafed against “ petticoat inter¬ 
ference,” had his way early in January, when Paris was subjected 
*■ Seo p. 275 mipra. 
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to the final torture. The proclamation, with imposing ceremony, 
on J8th January in the palace at Versailles of the King of Prussia 
as German Emperor brought home to the Queen and the Prince 
the effect of the war on the realisation of the Prussian dream of 
ascendancy in Europe. Paris capitulated ten days later, and 
France was in no position to refuse the onerous terms which 
Bismarck soon dictated at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Queen Victoria’s sympathy with the sufferings of France 
failed to reconcile her to her subjeets’ growing animosity against 
Germany, and she warned her eldest son against his frankly 
expressed displays of anxiety to give France material assistance 
in her sore need. On the 2nd January the Prince thought to 
aid a fund “ for sending corn to French farmers for relief of the 
peasantry.” He invited Lord Granville’s opinion, and the 
Foreign Secretary peremptorily bade him avoid such action. 
Prussian susceptibility in regard to his French prochvities was 
now more acute than ever. The Prussians had lately raided the 
ch&teau of Cerjay near Versailles, belonging to M. Eouher, who 
was Napoleon Ill.’s Minister of State from 1863 imtil the fall 
of the Empire. Lord Granville was informed that Eouher’s 
papers contained compromising reports of the Prince’s conversa¬ 
tions with Prince de La Tour d’Auvergne, the French Ambassador 
in London, throughout which the Prince was represented as 
expressing bitter hostility to Prussia. " Prussia,” Lord Granville 
remarked, “ is likely to misiuterpret anything which the Prince 
does.” ^ 

Throughout the war the Prince was kept well supplied with 


^ M. Ronlior, fearful of a popular rising in Paris, had oarried off to his 
oii&toau at Oor^ay a largo colloction of State papers belonging, not only to the 
Poroign Offioo, but also to the cabinet of the Binperor. All the papers, includ¬ 
ing M. Kouhor’s private uorroapoudonoe, were, after Ids chfiteau was raided 
by Prussian troops, sent by Prince Bismarck’s direction to the Poreign Odiae 
at Berlin, and they remained there till the close of the war 1914—18. By 
article 245 of the Treaty of Versailles of 1910 the Coiyoy collection was restored 
by Germany to the P’renoh Foreign Offioo. An “inTentaire” is printed in 
Am Originea diphmatiquea de la guerre de 1870-71, tome xU. (Pans, 1921), 
pp. 408-40. The papers have not yet been ojchaustively examined. While 
the oolleotion was m Berlin some fragments, mainly dealing with the seoret 
efforts of the Emperor Napoleon to annex Belgium ond to detach the southern 
Gorman states from Prussio, were published by the German government in 
1871 and the following years. In 1911 Professor Buville, of Halle University, 
based on the Cor 9 ay documents his La Reatawation de VMmpite AUemand: 
Lt R6le de la 3at>iire (French translation; with on introduction by Joseph 
Beinaoh). 
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fixfit-hand information, especially that reaching England from 
German headquarters. The Queen gave him access to many 
of the commimications which were sent her by the Crown 
Princess and other German kinsfolk. Her son-in-law, the 
Crown Prince, regularly forwarded to her his private journal, 
and she lent it to her son. The Prince described it as “ naturally 
and plainly written. I only wish all his countrymen had as 
pleasant a ‘ gemilth ’ (disposition) as he has.” The Prince 
had also a specially efficient informant in his friend W. H. 
Russell, who was correspondent of The Times at the Crown 
Prince’s headquarters, and who regularly visited the Prince 
whenever he was on leave in London. 

There was a disposition among some ardent English friends 
of Prance to attribute to all members of the royal family, 
including the Prince, the Queen’s Teutonic sentiments, and a 
strange ambiguity developed in the public mind at the end of 
the war as to the Prince’s precise attitude to sufiering Prance. 
Late in Pebruary 1871, while peace was in process of negotia¬ 
tion, the whisper ran in England that the English royal family 
were sending to the Crown Prince congratulatory messages on 
the humiliation of Prance. The newspapers in London made 
play with the rumour, and the Pall Mall Gazette (Pebruary 23, 
1871), of which Frederick Greenwood, an enthusiastic votary 
of Prance, was editor, comprehensively indicted the Queen and 
her family of a breach of neutrality in private correspondence 
with the King of Prussia, the Crown Prince, and other chiefs of 
the victorious German army. Sir Efenry Hoare, a member of 
Parliament for Norwich, who, with Sir Charles Dilke and a few 
other colleagues, lost no opportunity of manifesting their pity for 
France in her distress, brought the alleged German prcdUec- 
tions of the Queen and her family to the notice of the House of 
Commons (Pebruaiy 24). Sir Henry reported that Captain Henry 
M. Hosier, a Queen’s messenger attached to the Poreign Office, had 
“ been charged with messages to the Crown Prince of Germany 
from Her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, of congratulation upon the successes won by his army.” ^ 

Mr. Gladstone sought to allay the storm by a stream of 
dialectical subtleties. He pointed out that the English royal 
family was naturally solicitous about the health of their Prussian 

‘ naneard, tliird sories, vol. 20‘<- oo7» 860-8. 
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friends and kindred at tke close of a strenuous campaign 'wMck 
had strained their physical and nervous powers. The Foreign 
Office m London was in constant communication with its 
representative, Mr. Odo BiUssell, at Versailles, and the Queen 
and some of her children and relatives had availed themselves 
of Mr. EusselTs presence to send by the hand of a Foreign Office 
messenger inoffensive personal greetings such as kinsfolk were 
in the habit of exchanging. 

The Prince of Wales was irritated by the popular agitation, 
which did lum signal injustice. For the private information 
of the Foreign Minister, Lord Granville, he penned in his own 
hand a full statement of his position in the affair. Captain 
Ilozier, a Foreign Office messenger, had called on him without 
notice to tell him that he was taking despatches to Versailles. 

“ He asked me,” wrote the Prince, “ whether he could be 
the bearer of any letters to the Grown Prince or others. I said 
I had none, but I wished to be aFectionately remembered to 
the Crown Prince, the Duke of [Saxe] Coburg, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and Prince Adolphus of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and 
my best regards to Odo Russell and Dr. [W. H.] Russell [the 
war correspondent] of Tlie Times, but to no one else.” 

The four specified German princes were kinsmen in more or less 
near degree. The Crown Prinoo was tho Prince’s brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Saxo-Coburg was his father’s brother, and the other 
two German princes were cousins. Apart from the Crown Prince, 
none had taken responsible part in the war. The Prince had 
furthermore pointed out to Hozier that “ all the great military 
people at Versailles report that I was entirely French in my 
feelings,” But he wished the Crown Prince to know that he had 
respected the call of neutrality which his own country imposed 
on him. At the same time the Crown Prince ought to be informed 
“ that ray sympathy was great with the French since all the 
disasters that had fallen upon them,” and “ that I hoped the 
Germans would not exact such conditions of peace as would 
utterly cripple France.” The Prince added some conventional 
compliments on the German conduct of the campaign “in a 
military point of view,” and he trusted “ that the bad feeling 
which the Germans entertained towards England would soon 
cease,” Captain Hozier expressed the view “ that in three years 
or less Glexmany would make war on us,” The Prince canvassed 
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the justice of the prophecy. “ To the best of my recollection,” 
the Prince’s statement concladed, “ this is all that passed between 
Hosier and myself.” 

There was of course no question that the vague report of the 
Prince’s solicitude for the Gorman High Command completely 
misrepresented his dominant bias throughout the recent conflict. 
Captain Hozier, in a report of his own to Lord Granville, inde¬ 
pendently corroborated the Prince’s statement. But he admitted 
that the messages were welcomed at Versailles as at any rate a 
partial refutation of the tumours of the Prince’s irreconcilable 
attitude to Germany. “ The messages were well received because 
of the idea, at German headquarters, that there was great ani¬ 
mosity towards Germany on the part of both the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge. This idea was removed by the fact 
of a message being sent to all.” 

At the conclusion of the peace of Frankfort, in March 1871, 
Queen Victoria was anxious to restore harmony between the 
Prince of Wales and his sister and brother-in-law, the Crown 
Prince and Princess. The Crown Prince had shown himself less 
disturbed by the Prince’s French leanings than his wife, who had 
gone to the length of sr^gesting that her brother’s views were 
coloured by envy of ” Fritz ” who “ has such a trying but such a 
useful life.” Still the aflection of sister and brother proved equal 
to the strain, and when the Grown Prince and his wife and family 
arrived in London in July at the Queen’s earnest request, the 
Prince showed them his old cordiality. At the outset, the Crown 
Prince and Princess stayed (from July 3 to 13) at the Gorman 
Embassy, where the Prince and Princess often visited them. The 
Prince found that his brother-in-law and he were in agreement 
on many points, notably in their joint " horror ” of Bismarck, 
whose unprincipled “driving power” was, the Crown Prince 
deplored, “ omnipotent.” ^ After the Crown Prince returned to 
Germany his wife remained to spend the summer and early autumn 
with the Queen at Osborne and Balmoral. At both places she 
had many opportunities of sealing her reconciliation with her 
brother. Bismarck detected in his kindly courtesy towards his 
sister and brother-in-law signs of a diminia hiu g love for France, 
and laid much stress on the fact that the Prince and “ his 

1 Extract from Queen Viotoria’B diary, cited in article “ Queen Viotorin 
and Eranoe," by B. S. Bait in Quarterly Beinew, July 1919, pp. 10, 11. 
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Danish Consorfc . . . oven put in an appearance at the German 
Legation." ^ But there was no ground for any deduction which 
implied a change in the Prince’s outlook on foreign affairs or in 
Ida suspioiona of Prussia’s barely veiled purpose of hringmg all 
Europe under her domination. 

^ Busch’s Biamaich, iL 116. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

'JCHE prince’s illness and the republican wave 

I 

1871 At the cloac of the year 1871 the Prince’s life was to be menaced 
30 serious illness, and the English people, with the inhabitants of 
the Empire and of wellnigh all foreign countries, were to give 
emphatic testimony to their concern for his welfare. 

In the autumn there had been some interesting variations in 
the Prince’s annual routine. August was exceptionally well filled. 
On his return from his visit to Ireland he was the guest of his 
sister. Princess Alice, and her husband’s family at Jugenheim near 
Darmstadt, where members of the Russian royal family were his 
fellow-guests. There followed a tour of the Wttlc-fields around 
Sedan and Metz, under the guidance of a Belgian acquaintance, 
the Prince de Ligne. The Prince travelled over the historic 
ground incognito, as Baron Renfrew. On 16th August ho eagerly 
inspected the “ Weaver’s Cottage ” at Domchdry, near Sedan, 
where Emperor Napoleon, after his surrender, had a memorable 
conversation with Bismarck. Passing through Alsace under its 
new rulers he joined the Princess at Kissingen, where she was 
taking the cure. When their stay there ended they witnessed, in 
strict privacy—without even reserving places—^the performance, 
at the village of Ober - Ammergau in Upper Bavaria, of the 
decennial Passion Play. That experience made a serious impres¬ 
sion on the Prince, who talked with the peasant who played the 
part of Christ, and declared that he “ had never been so struck 
with any one in his life.” ^ 

A great part of September was devoted to the military 
manceuvres in Hampshire. At the end of October, on his way 

^ Lady Rose Weigall, A Memoir, 1923, p. 166. 
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back to Sandringbam from bis ordinary sojourn in Scotland, be 
stayed with bis friends, the Earl and Countess of Londesborougb, 
at Londesborougb Lodge near Scarborougb. Soon after bis 
arrival at Sandringbam, where be celebrated bis tbirtietb birthday 
(on November 9), the Prince fell ill, and bis illness was diagnosed 
as typhoid or enteric fever. A public announcement to that effect 
was made on 23rd November. 

The disease bad clearly been contracted at Londesborougb 
Lodge. Two of the Prince’s companions there, the eighth Earl of 
Chesterfield, and the Prince’s groom, Blegge, were also attacked, 
as it proved, fatally. Tbo Earl died on the 1st December and the 
groom thirteen days later. Meanwhile the Prince’s condition 
rapidly became critical. On the 29tb of November, when Queen 
Victoria arrived for a day, there seemed some improvement, but 
on the 6th December a relapse set in, and during the next week 
the Prince’s life hung by a thread. On the 8th of December Lord 
Granville wrote to Queen Victoria “ that there hardly seems to 
be hope loft.” Queen Victoria returned to San drin gham the 
same afternoon and remained for eleven days. Sunday, 10th 
December, was appointod for a special form of intercession in the 
churches throughout the country. Next morning (December 11) 
The Times’ leading article opened with the words: ” The Prince 
still lives, and we may still therefore hope; but the strength of 
the patient is terribly diminished, and all who watch his bedside, 
as, indeed, all England watches it—^must acknowledge that their 
minds are heavy with apprehension.” Five alarming bulletins 
were issued from the sick chamber later in the day. The 
anxiety was rendered the more poignant by the circumstance 
that, just ten years before, the illness of the Prince Consort, which 
was of the like kind, had passed through the same phase before its 
fatal termination on the 14th December 1861. Princess Ahce, 
the Prince’s second sister, who had helped to nurse her father, 
had come with her husband. Prince Louis of Hesse, on a visit to 
Sandringham for the Prince’s birthday. She joined the Princess 
of Wales in ministrations in the sick chamber. 

As if by miracle, early on the morning of the 14th, the aimi- 
versary of the royal family’s great bereavement ten years before, 
when aU seemed lost, the physicians perceived an amelioration 
in the Prince’s condition. At 8 a.m. the bulletin annoimced 
“ some abatement of the gravity of the symptoms,” and at noon 
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it was notified that the morning’s gain was maintained. Thence¬ 
forth there was steady progress to recovery. On bhe 16th the 
cabinet met, and the Prime Minister added to his customary 
report for the sovereign’s eye : 

All here are rejoiced to think that yesterday, which was so 
deeply marked in your Majesty’s thoughts with the recollections 
of irreparable calamity, should have been in the midst of this 
new tnal a day of hope and comfort. The series of telegrams 
which have reported gradual improvement has now grown 
rather a long one, and it is impossible to repress the cheerful 
feeling which they inspire.^ 

A bulletin on the 21st December announced that the danger 
was past. A mighty outburst of joy succeeded the many weeks of 
sorrow. On no occasion in the country’s history had the public 
manifested so personal an anxiety in the peril of a royal personage. 
In Ireland, as Lord Spencer wrote to the Queen (December 27), 
nil parties echoed the British nation’s distress during the season 
of crises, and its relief at the happy issue.® The same feeling was 
evinced in India.and Canada. The ex-Empetor of the Eronoh, in 
his gloomy retreat at Chislehurst, when reading of the fortunate 
turn of events, remarked that fate had told him that the Prince's 

* Mr. Gladstone’s “ cheerful feeling ” was well justified. Convalesoonoe 
was somewhat retarded, but was not interrupted, by an aSootion of the left 
hip. The date, 14th Dooemhor 1871, was long thanldully remembered. Tho 
Princess of Wales presented to Sandringham Church a brass eagle lootoru 
insotihod with the words: “ A thanksgiving for tiis mercy, 14th Dooomhor 
1871.” “ That time is as indoUbly fixed on my memory as that of 1801, when 
the witnessing of your grief rent my heart ao deeply,” wiole Frinoess Alice 
to Queen Victoria a year later. “ Tho i4th will now bo a day of mixed 
reoolleotions and feehngs to us—a day hallowed in our family, which took 
away one ‘ great spirit,’ and left another of the family to fulfil his duty and 
mission ” ILettera of Prinoeas Alice, p. 288). 

* “ It is very agreeable to liord Sponoer to he able to inform your Majesty,” 
Lord Spencer wroto to the Queen, ” thot Ireland has very widely shown this 
fooling; in Dublin the buUetins were expected with the deepest anxiety, and 
crowds collected round the newsvendors’ stalls to road them. It was remark- 
able to notice how the tone of the most Fenian and oxtreme papers, tho IrUliman 
and the Plag of Irelancl, was changed. When the Prince fimt beoamo sorionsly 
ill these papers hod artioles stating that whatever the I&nglish and Sootoh felt, 
the Irish were indifierent as to the recovery of the Prince; but this evidently 
did not accord with the sentiments of the people who lilco these low papers, 
for the following week they altered the spirit of their enmity, and expressed 
sympathy for your Majesty and the Prinoess of Wales. The Home Rule 
Assooiation adjourned on aooount of the illness; the Cardinal postponed a 
great meeting whioh had been convened in DubM to disouss denominational 
eduoation, and the Londonderry anniversarieB would have been ne^eoted hud 
not improvement taken place in the Prince’s health.” 
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life would be spared. Ou 26tli December the Queen, for the first 
time in her career, published a letter to her people thanking them 
for their sympathy. 

“ The Queen is very aiudous,” the message ran, “ to express 
her deep sense of the touching sympathy of the whole nation on 
the occasion of the alarming iUneaa of her dear son, the Prince of 
Wales. The universal feelmg shown by her people during those 
painful terrible days, and the sympathy evinced by them with 
herself and her beloved daughter, the Princess of Wales, as well 
as the general joy at the improvement in the Prince of Wales’s 
state, have made a deep and lasting impression on her heart 
which can never be effaced. It was indeed nothing new to her, 
for the Queen had met with the same sympathy when just ten 
years ago a similar illness removed from her side the mainstay 
of her life, the best, wisest, and kindest of husbands.” 


II 

As early as 18th December Queen Victoria was in oorre- 
apondenco with the Prime Minister respecting some form of 
public thanksgiving. Mr. Gladstone, after examining precedents, 
recommended a procession of the Queen and her son through 
London to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a special service should 
be held. The Queou demurred to “ this public show ” on the 
ground of " the dreadful fatigue ” for the Prince and of the 
incongruity of making religion “ a vehicle ” for a demonstration 
of popular feelmg. But the Princess of Wales, writing for her 
husband os well as for herself, took a juster view of the situation. 

“ I quite understand your feelings,” the Princess wrote to 
the Queen, “ about the public thanlragiving. I do not either 
like it myseK, for it seems to me also to be making too much an 
outward show of the most sacred and solemn feelings of one’s 
heart, and I quite agree that a simpler and more private service 
would be more in accordance with one’s own wishes. But then, 
on the other hand, the whole nalnon has taken such a public 
share in our sorrow, it has been so entirely one with us m our 
grief, that it may perhaps feel ib has a kind of claim to join with 
us now in a public and universal thanksgiving.” 

It was with some reluctance, due in part to uncertain health, 
that the Queen assented to a great public ceremony. The 
government regarded the step as politic and in the interests of 
the monarchy. Mr. Gladstone introduced into the draft of the 
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Queen’s speech for the opening of Parliament on 6th February 
not merely a renewed expression of thanlcs on the Queen’s part 
for the “ profound and universal sympathy ” of her people, but 
an announcement that, “ conformably to the good and becoming 
usage of former days,” the thanksgiving ceremony would take 
place in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday the 27th iust., and that 
it was the Queen’s “ desire and intention to be present.” The 
Queen criticised Mr. Gladstone’s draft, urging the omission on the 
ground of tameness of the Prime Minister’s qualifying clause, 
“ conformably to the good and becoming usage of former days ” 
and the substitution of the word “ hope ” for “ intention ” in the 
Prime Minister’s statement of her “ desire and intention to be 
present,” with the addition of the words “ if my health permit.” 
Mr. Gladstone accepted the Queen’s emendation of “ hope ” for 
“ intention,” but made no other change. 

On the 27th February the Queeu, forgoing her scruples, 
joined her eon in the thanksgiving ceremony at St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral amid an enthusiastic demonstration of public sympathy. 
“ Hearty,” “ sincere,” ” sublime ” were epithets applied by level¬ 
headed witnesses to the demeanour of the vast crowds which 
greeted the royal procession as it drove to and from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.^ The Prince was greatly moved. ”1 cannot tell 
you,” he wrote to his mother on his return to Marlborough House, 
" how gratified and touched I was by the feeling that was dis¬ 
played in those crowded streets to-day towards you and also to 
myself.” Next day Mr. Gladstone congratulated the Queen 
“ very sincerely on the extraordinary manifestation of loyalty 
and affection in the celebration of yesterday ” ; he described the 
celebration as “ perhaps more solemn and more satisfactory ” 
than any that the City of London had yet witnessed. Mr. W. E. 
Forster, a member of the cabinet, ventured on the suggestion that 
the Queen should write “ a short letter expressing her feeUngs 
with regard to the reception.” “ A few of your Majesty’s own 
Idndly words might give an almost perfect ending to this event 
so auspicious and memorable, and in all its circumstances un¬ 
precedented.” The suggestion was taken, and on 29th February 
there was published a letter of appreciation from the Queen to 
Mr. Gladstone. “ Words are too weak,” the Queen wrote, “ for 
the Queen to say how very deeply touched and gratified she has 
^ Lady Jebb’s Zi/e mid Letters of Sir if. 0, Jsbb, pp. 128-8. 
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been by the immense enthusiasm and afieotion exhibited towards 
her dear son and herself, from the highest down to the lowest in 
the long progress through the capital.” Tennyson, tho Poet 
Laureate, in his epilogue to the Idylls of the King, which he 
inscribed “ To the Queen,” bore impressive witness to the fervour 
of London, with its reverberations in the remotest corners of 
the Empire : 

Boar witness, that rememherable day. 

When, polo as yet, and fevor-woin, tho Prince, 

Who soaroe bad plucked his flickering life again 
From halfway down the shadow of the grave. 

Past with thee thro’ thy people and their love, 

And London rolled one tide of joy through all 
Her trebled millions, and loud leagues of man 
And welcome 1 Witness, too, the silent cry, 

The prayer of many a raco and oreed, and ohme— 
Thunderless lightnings striking under sea 
From sunset and sunrise of all thy realm. 

in 

The Prince completed his convalescence on a tour in France 
and Italy, which opened and closed in Paris, and included some 
yachting in the Mediterranean. Leaving London on the 9th 
March 1872 the Prince and Princess were absent from England 
until 1st June. They travelled incognito as the Earl and Countess 
of Chester. 

Restored health kmdled anew the Prince’s zest for European 
politics and society. In the French capital he visited M. Thiers, 
the first President of the French RepubUe, and refreshed his 
intimacies with leading figures of the old rfigitne. In Italy, 
whore political again mingled with social interests, his experiences 
were especially stirring. The political situation at Rome had 
lately undergone drastio changes. The withdrawal during the 
Franco-Prussian War of the French garrison which had safe¬ 
guarded the Pope’s temporal rule, had converted the city into 
the capital of the kingdom of Italy, with King Victor Emmanuel 
installed at the Quirinal. The Pope, deprived of the last shreds 
of his temporal power, had become the voluntary and protesting 
prisoner of the Vatican, and he viewed his supplanter, the King 
of Italy, with no friendly eye. The Prince promptly exchanged 
visits with King Victor Emmanuel and with his heir. Prince 
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1872 Humbert; wliile the kindly ntteuLions which were paid the 
iEt^ go Prince and Princess daring their stay in Italy—in Milan as well 
as in Eome—^by Princess Margherita, Prince Humbert’s wile, 
made her a friend for years to come. The Prince’s attitude to 
his old acquaintance, tho dispossessed Pope Pio Nono, pro¬ 
voked embarrassment, but all parties—^tho Prince, King Victor 
Emmanuel, and Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister—deemed it 
conformable with policy and good feeling to pay the Pontiff a 
visit, as (in Mr. Gladstone’s words) “ a personal act of compliment, 
courtesy, and respect.” Little passed at the interview save the 
Pope’s congratulatory words on the Prince’s restoration to 
health, with some expression of papal satisfaction at Queen 
Victoria’s good feeling towards Eoman Catholics and of admira¬ 
tion of the religious spirit of the English people. A rumour, 
reported by The Tintm, that tho Prince with indiscreet sympathy 
invited the Pope’s views on so delicate a question as the recent 
crisis in papal afiairs was summarily denied by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons.^ 

The social pleasures of the Prince and Princess’s sojourn in 
Eome were enhanced by the presence of tho King and Queen of 
Denmark, with their youngest sou Waldemar and their daughter 
Thyra, together with the no less welcome figuro of ex-King of 
Hanover’s heir, Duke of Cumberland. This family meeting 
subsequently bore auspicious fruit in the betrothal of the Duke 
with the Princess of Wales’s sister Thyra. 

The Italian tour, which wound up at Cadenabbia ou Lake 
Como, completed the Prince’s cure,® and he resumed hi June 
with fresh energy his sovereignty of London society. Plis 
“breakfasts,” or afternoon garden parties at Chiswick House, 
which the Duke of Devonshire lent him through several seasons, 
improved on all precedent in the range of guests. The entertain¬ 
ments at Marlborough House assumed an increased brilliance. 

1874 There the Prince brought to a close the season of 1874 with a 
32 fancy-dress baU (July 21) on a scale of splendour greater than 
any social function that he had yet attempted. 

“ It was very picturesque,” wrote one of the guests, Lord 
Eonald Gower, “ and some of the dresses (the Duke of Bucolouoh’s 

^ Of. Times, 2nd Maroh 1872; Hanaard, Sth April 1872. 

’ The Italian itineraiy inolnded fflorenoe, Milan, Venioe, bosidos Cadonabbia 
on Lake Como, whence Paiis was reached by way of Qonoa, 
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for example) quite superb. Billy Russell looked well in a black 187 ^ 

cavalier costume, wearing a Shakespearean tuft on his chin. — 

The Duke of Wellington, as a Spanish hidalgo, wore his father’s 32 
Order of the Golden Fleece. Poor old Quin appeared in a 
Charles II, dress. The Prince looked well, and gained in height 
in a cavalier’s dress [a Van Dyck costume with doublet and cloak 
of light maroon satin embroidered in gold], and, as usual, the 
Princess was the moat beautiful and graceful woman in the place; 
she wore a Marie Stuart dress.” ^ 

The ball opened with a Venetian quadrille—the Princess’s partner 
being the Marquis of Hartington and the Prince’s the Duchess of 
Sutherland. The only guests who were excused fancy dress were 
the Duke of Cambridge and Disraeli. The Prince’s social 
exploits could always count on imitation. Two days later the 
Dulre of Wellington offered the Prince a like festivity of equal 
radiance at Apsley House, Avhere the Prince wore the same Van 
Dyck dress. 

IV 

A main effect of the outburst of popular sympathy which the 1870 
Prince’s illness evoked was vastly to strengthen throughout the 28 
country the monarchical sentiment. " Incontestably this crisis ” 

(i.e. the Prince’s rUness), wrote Baron Brunnow, the Russian 
Ambassador in London, to Prince Gortsohakoff, the Chancellor 
of the Russian Empire, "has produced in England a happy 
reaction in favour of the monarchical institutions which govern 
this great land ” (December 16/27, 1871).® 

The reinforcement of monarchical feeling in the country was 
peculiarly opportune. During the year preceding the Prince’s 
iUness a challenge had been thrown down to the British 
monarchy. The overthrow of the French Empire and the sub¬ 
stitution for it of the Third French Republic had powerfully 
reacted on advanced political opinion in England. A cry was 
raised for a similar form of government in this country in 
many quarters—^by Radical politicians, tmder tho leadership 
of Sir Charles Ditke, by intellectual theorisers, and by trade- 
unionist leaders.® The poet Swinburne, then coming into 

^ Lord Bonald Qower, My Seminiaeencee, p. 318. 

8 Bussian AroblTea. 

“ On the proclamation of the French BepubUo (September 4, 1870), 
Bradlangh, the leading republican agitator, joined George Odger, the trade- 
nnionist leader. Sir Hemy Hoore, M.P. for Norwich, and the Positivist philo- 
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general if somewhat equivocal fame, stirred the imagination of 
an impressionable section of the English public by his eloquent 
congratulatory Ode on the Prodairmlion of the French Jie- 
puUic, and by his defiant Songs before Sunrise (1871). Through¬ 
out the year 1871 the agitation held its ground, despite the 
shock to general feeling of the atrocities of the Paris commune 
after the Franco-German War ended. Republican clubs sprang 
up in London, Birmingham, Plymouth, Norwich, Aberdeen, 
Cardiff, and other large towns. On 16th April 1871 the govern¬ 
ment permitted a republican demonstration in Hyde Park. 

Serious onlookers regarded the situation as ugly. In the 
autumn of 1871 a thoughtful writer in a London newspaper, 
the Pcdl Mall Gazette, spoke of “ republicanism of a very revolu¬ 
tionary form flooding in ” (September 29). In letters to both 
the Queen and to her heir, Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister, a 
staunch champion of the monarchy, made no concealment of his 
apprehensions, and the equanimity of the Prince and his family 
was disturbed. One of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues, Lord Sclborne, 
who succeeded Lord Hatheiley as Lord Chancellor in 1872, was 
bold enough, when ho was the Queen’s guest at Windsor, to warn 
her that if the French Republic held its ground England was 
likely to seek the same goal. 

The republican advocates laid chief stress on the pecuniary 
burden of royalty and on the Queen’s prolonged retirement, to 
which Mr. Gladstone hod never succeeded in reconciling himself; 
but current gossip which the Mordaunt cose had stimidated about 
the Prince’s life sensibly fanned the flame of the agitation. 
Charles Bradlaugh, an active spokesman on republican platforms, 
freely associated the Prince’s name with that of King George IV. 
in a widely circulated pamphlet entitled An Impeachment of the 
Home of Brunswick. The popular suspicion of the Prince’s 
excessive devotion to pleasure was also reflected in the vast 
circulation which was enjoyed at the end of 1870 by The Coming 
K -, a skilful parody of Tennyson’s then popular Idylls of the 

sopherB, Dr. Congreve and Professor Deosly, in urging an iminediato reoognition 
of the Bopnblio. M. Qambelta, the moving spirit of tbo new Prenoh Bepublio, 
addressed a letter of thanks to Bradlaugh for hia support, and Bradlaugh, 
following the preoedent set by Tom Paine in tho French Rovolution of 1789, 
offered himaeU as a candidate for Paris at tho elections of the National Assombly 
in February 1871. Tho British government reoogniaed tho Fronoh Bopnblio 
on 12th February 1871. 
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King. The brochure xnu'ported baldly to draw the veil from the 
private life of the Priuco and of his comrades, and to suggest his 
unfitness for the succession to the throne.^ 

The Prince’s illness and the popular sense of loyalty which it 
intensified beyond recent precedent dealt the republican agitation 
a blow from which it never recovered. During his convalescence 
the repxrblioans wore preparing a fresh advance. A conference 
on the national organisation of the republican movement was 
summoned bo meet at Birmingham in January 1872. But the 
Duke of Cambridge, with imaocuatomed shrewdness, estimated 
the situation aright when he wrote to his mother, the old Duchess : 
“ The republicans say their chances are up—^thank (iod lor this I 
Heaven has sent this dispensation [of the Prince’s ilbiess] to save 
us.” 2 It was in vain that Sir Charles Dilke moved in the House 
of Commons on tho 19th March 1872, in the republican interest, 
for a full inquiry into Queen Victoria’s eqjen^ture. The chief 
efiect of the motion, which was seconded by Auberon Herbert 
and ignominiously defeated, was to draw from Mr, Grladstone, 
the Prime Minister, amid the tumultuous applause of the House, 
an impressive confession of his firm faith in the monarchy. 
Lord Henry Lennox, a leading member of the Conservative party, 
wrote significantly to Disraeli: “ What a sell for Dillce this 
illness has been.” 

The sentimental excesses of tho loyal emotion provoked inevit¬ 
able reactions in stalwartly independent minds. Mr. Fawcett, 
the blind Radical M.P. and professor of political economy in the 
University of Cambridge, questioned if the Prince’s recovery 
would prove of real benefit to the throne.® But the general view 

1 Through eaoh of the next lour yeara effusions of like temper, but of 
dinunishing pungenoy, pursued at Ohnstmas time the attack on the Prince, 

and on the society whioh he ruled. IT/ie Ooming K -, which was anonymous, 

was from the pen of Mr. A. A. Dowty, of the Paymaster-General’s Office, who 
was subsequently a contributor to tho weekly paper Tnifh (Tmth, January 3, 
1917), Tim second item of this serioe of satiiee was TheSiliad (1872 ); the third, 
T/te Fijiail (187B); the fourth, P'aiwt and (1874); amd the fifth, Jon iJaon. 

(1875). Tho oonoluding issue was the more genial Mdward YU.: A Play on 
the past and present Tines with, a View to the Future. In the sequels there are 
signs of Oowty’s hand, hut much of the work was done by Mr. S. 0. Beeton, 
an industrious compiler, who was associated with the publishing firm of Word, 
Lock & Co. The brochures were issued under the general title of Seeton’s 
Christmas Annual. Beaton died in 1879. 

’ Sheppard’s JOuke of Cambridge, i. 310. 

® Lady Jebb’s Life and Liters of Sir B, G. Jebb, 1907, p. 113; Of. Leftera 
of J. M. Green, ed. Leslie Stephen, 1901. John Biohard Green, the JEiadieal 
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held by men of sagacity was reflected by the reuitarlr of R. C. Jebb, 
another professor in the Qnivorsity of CambridgOj that Providence 
had given the Prince “ the chance, if he knows how to use it, of 
becoming the most popular man in England. . . . The prolonga¬ 
tion of his life means the indefinite prolongation of the life of the 
monarchy.” ^ A wise friend of the Prince, William Howard 
Russell, echoed sound strains of thought in a letter to an American 
publicist: “ When all seemed hopeless,” Russell wrote of the 
illness, “ my great grief was that the country would never know 
in general what a good fellow, to use the best phrase about him, 
he was,” Russell believed that the ordeal through Avhich the 
Prince had passed would prove a benefit to himself as well as to 
the country. He felt confident that the Prince, in restored health, 
would respond to ” the manifestations of affectionate loyalty ” 
by justifying in the way of public service “ the good opinion of 
his friends,” * 


V 

The efforts of the Prince, with the concurrence of Mr. 
Gladstone and other ministers, to obtain on the recovery of his 
health regular official employment, were defeated by Queen 
Victoria’s unabated opposition. A handful of Radical politicians 
continued to stir the dying embers of the republican movement 
by murmuring against the cost of the monarchy; and from time 
to time their grievance gave fresh life to imputations, which 
became stock themes of the world’s soandal-mongering press, 
against the alleged idle life of the Prince, of his financial 
extravagance and a consequent heavy indebtedness. 

Early in the summer of 1874 journalists spread reports that 
the Prince owed £600,000, that Mr. Gladstone had been requested 
and had declined to ask Parliament for an increase of the Prince’s 
statutory income, that the appeal was to be repeated to Mr. 
Disraeli who had just become Prime Minister, and that, failing 

pamon and historian, temathed; ” I am sorry when any young lollow dies at 
thirty, and am far more sorry when any mother sufleis s but the sontimont of 
nei^apois and town oounoils over * telegrams from the siok-bed ’ is simply 
IndicrouB. However, one remembers that aJl l<'ranoe went mad with anxiety 
when Lewis the Well-beloved fell sick in his earlier days, and yet sumolvow or 
other ’89 came never the later.” 

1 Lady Jebb’s Zife and Letters of Sir S. 0, Jebb, 1907, pp. 111-12, 

® John Bigelow’s Betroapeetima, v. 6-6 (letter from W. H. Bussell). 
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Parliamentary help, the Queen had undertaken to liquidate the 
Prince’s debts. The Queen deemed a public refutation of the 
misstatement essential. Her confidential friend. Sir Artliur 
Helps, contributed to the Dail^ Telegraph on 17th September 
1874 an anonymous paragraph denying on authority that there 
was “ a single word of truth ” in the rumours. A little later the 
editor of The Times, Mr. Delane, was taken into counsel, and on 
1st October 1874 the first leading article of his newspaper 
supplied an official disclosure, somewhat rhetorically phrased, 
of the Prince’s financial position. It was pointed out that the 
Prince’s income and expenditure were carefully audited, and that 
the periodical balance-sheets relieved the Prince of the charges 
which ignorance or malevolence had invented. Owing to the 
Queen’s seclusion the Prince was performing social duties of hos¬ 
pitality, especially in the reception of royal visitors from abroad, 
which were not anticipated when the Parliamentary grant was 
originally made him. He had “ represented the Royal House of 
England in visits to the chief Courts of Europe. ... In Paris 
and Vienna, on the banks of the Suez Canal, or amid the splendours 
of the Russian capital, the heir to the British Throne has been 
more than an ordinary Prince, and could not, without what would 
seem unworthy parsimony, avoid incurring great expenses. A 
large retinue, long journeys, and a hundred minor but necessary 
outlays would strain a far larger income than the Prince has ever 
received,” The Prince’s revenue of £100,000 a year was less 
than that enjoyed by “many private Peers,” Rarely were 
contributions to the 03q)enses of the foreign tours made from the 
public purse. Yet in spite of all his financial responsibilities the 
excess of the Prince’s expenditure over income ranged from no 
more than f10,000 to £20,000 a year. That deficit had hitherto 
been defrayed from the capital sum accumulated during his 
minority out of the receipts of the Duchy of Cornwall. It was 
perilous to draw on one’s capital, but there was no cause for 
disquiet. 

Criticism was not wholly silenced by Mr. Delane’s pronounce¬ 
ment, which travelled far and wide. The Russian Ambassador, 
Coimt SchouvalofE, when forwarding The Times statement to the 
Russian Eoxeign Office, suggested that the revelations were in¬ 
complete. In Radical circles The Times was blamed for omitting 
to mention that the rent and maintenance of Marlborough House 
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and the upkeep of the royal yachts came out of public funds. 
There was a renewal of earlier complaints that the Queen in her 
retirement was hoarding money, some part of which she ought to 
share with the Prince as her social representative. 

The Prince’s attitude to the question at issue was free from 
ambiguity. His expenses were undoubtedly growing, and he 
deemed himself entitled to a larger income than he was receiving 
from the State. He had no hesitation in pressing for special 
grants to defray the cost of foreign travel or ceremonial business 
at home which touched public interests, and his appeals met with 
varying success. Personal friends urged Mr. Disraeli, the Prime 
Minister, to invite Parliament to provide him with ampler means, 
but neither the Queen nor the Prime Minister deemed the stop 
to be prudent in view of certain phases of public feeling. In the 
result the Prince was left for many years to face as best he could 
such pecuniary embarrassments as he incurred. No further 
endeavour was made officially to challenge the fable of his debts 
with which journalistic and social gossip long made free all the 
world over. Careful administration enabled the Prince to keep 
the deficit in his accounts within moderate bounds. It was not 
until 1889, when his sons and daughters were reaching adult years 
and were makiug new calls on his purse, that the loaders of the 
two great parties jointly induced Parliament permanently to 
improve the Prince’s financial position out of public funds.^ 

The Prince, while he resented public criticism of his private 
affairs, was politic enough to seek to propitiate Kadical criticism 
which still savoured of a theoretic leaning to republicanism, by 
inviting social intercourse with representative Eadicals. His 
personal charm rarely failed in its effect. When he met Mr. 
Frank HiU, the editor of the chief Eadical journal, the Daily News, 
at dinner at Lord Granville’s, he wrote to his host next day 
(July 7, 1872) for Mr. Hill’s address, with a view to offering him 
hospitality. He enjoyed putting his personal fascination to the 
test by giving those from whom he differed proofs of his bonhomie 
and shrewdness. 

In 1874 the Prince made an especially bold experiment in 
this direction. He proposed to pay with the Princess a first visit 
to the city of Birmingham—a stronghold of advanced EadicaUsm. 
The Mayor, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, a friend of Sir Charles 

^ See p. 602 iri^ra. 
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Dilke, was acquiring a general reputation as an advocate of 
extreme political opinions, and had in some recent articles in the 
FortnigUly Review betrayed republican sympathies. The visit 
was duly arranged, and the programme included a procession of 
the Prince and Princess through the streets of the city, the recep¬ 
tion of an address in the town hall, an entertainment at lunch by 
the Mayor, and visits to leading manufactories (November 3, 
1874). Constraint or unpleasantness between the Prince and 
the Mayor was generally anticipated, but the anticipation was 
signally belied. Mr. Chamberlain was well qualified fitly to face 
the situation. He proposed his guest’s health in the tactful 
words : “ Here in England the throne is recognised and respected 
as the symbol of aU constituted authority and settled govern¬ 
ment.” The Prince was as discreet in reply (November 3). A 
cartoon by (Sir) John Tenniel in Punch (November 14, 1874), 
entitled “ A Brummagem Lion,” showed Mr. Chamberlain as a 
lion gently kneeling before the Prince and Princess, and the 
accompanying verses congratulated him on ooncealing his “ red 
republican claws and teeth,” and on comporting himself as “ a 
gentleman ” in the glare of the princely sun. In later years the 
Prince and he were to come, both in public and private, into less 
ambiguous relations. An amiable light is shed on the characters 
of the two men by the conditions attaching to their first intro¬ 
duction to one another. 

The Prince’s readiness to meet socially critics of monarchy and 
of himself was not always at first blush encouraged, but the 
Prince’s tact and grace usually won the day. His first invitation 
of the Radical stalwart, Mr. Fawcett, to a garden party, was 
refused; but Mr. Fawcett subsequently accepted the Prince’s 
hospitalities, and Mr. Chamberlain, silencing any early scruples, 
became the Prince’s frequent guest. Of greater significance was 
the fact that Mr, Chamberlain’s friend. Sir Charles Dilke, the 
Radical champion of the anti-monarohioal movement, soon joined 
the Prince’s intimate social circle. The Prince carefully watched 
the steadily rising influence of these two allies in the House of 
Commons during Mr. Disraeli’s last ministry, and made social 
advances to both betimes. On 4th March 1879 the Prince’s 
friend. Lord Fife, invited Dilke, to his surprise, to meet the Prince 
at dinner. “ The Prince laid himself out,” Dflke wrote, “ to be 
pleasant and talked to me nearly all the evening, chiefly about 
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Frencli politics and the Greek question.”^ Next month Mr. 
Chamberlain, the former Mayor of Birmingham, in spite of some 
perplexities, accepted an invitation to dine at Marlborough House. 
The republican wave had spent itself, and there was to be no 
personal strife between the Prince and the forces of Radicalism. 

^ Owynn and TuoltwcU’s Life of Str Charles Ltlke, i. 302. 
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TUB BESXJBEEOTIOB: OB PBANOE, 1871-1880 
I 

The internal affairs of France after the war proved for the Prince 
a fascinating study, even if they roused in him divided feelings. 
He never lacked sympathy with the French national hope— 
proof against all internal dissensions—^that Fi-anoe would ultim¬ 
ately wipe off the stain on her national honour left by the sever¬ 
ance of Alsace and Lorraine. He long clung to the Ulusory belief 
that his brother-in-law the Crown Prince, in whose sense of 
justice he trusted, would, when he came to the German throne, 
effect the desired reparation. At the same time he recognised 
from 1871 onwards that peace abroad was France’s urgent 
interest. Ho was prepared to use his influence in warding off 
the surprise blows which Germany was suspected of designing, 
before France’s recovery was complete. His avowals of pro- 
Frenoh enthusiasm were bound to provoke afresh Prince 
Bismarck’s irritation. The continued interchange of visits with 
his brother-in-law and sister, the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany, taught bim that they shared in all essentials his own 
political outlook and predilections. Such intercourse increased 
his distrust of the German Chancellor’s domineering policy. 

Nevertheless, it was with difficulty that the Prince reconciled 
himself to republican institutions, at any rate in Europe. Innate 
as was his affinity with the French temperament, and desirous 
as he was of seeiag England and Prance linked in firm bonds of 
amity, it was after a severe inward struggle that he acquiesced 
in French republicanism. Through the early years of the Third 
French Republic he put to his soul the flattering unction that 
the republican regime was only a temporary expedient, and that 
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some form of monarcliy would be soon reinstated. The formid¬ 
able opposition in France to the Republic justified this frame 
of mind. It was not until 1878 that he reached the conclusion 
that the French people was preponderantly committed to the 
Republic, whereupon he waived his personal prejudices and 
did homage to the accomplished fact. Subsequently, spasmodic 
royalist agitation shook his confidence anew in the stability 
of the new form of government, but he ultimately, if tardily, 
came to realise that no other had in France a chance of 
endurance. 

The British government officially recognised the Third 
French Republic on the 12th February 1871, as soon, indeed, 
as a national assembly had been elected to endorse the action 
of the provisional repubUoan government of 4th September 1870. 
The mission of the Assembly was also to devise a lasting form of 
constitution, and round that theme there was to wage a prolonged 
and periloualy heated controversy between monarchy and 
republicanism. M. Thiers, a leading member of the provisional 
government, was chosen first President on the 31st August 1871, 
and he held that office precariously for two years. 

The Prince’s monarchical predilections failed to withdraw him 
long from “ the pleasant land of France,” even under republican 
rule, and the requirements of international comity brought him 
early into some personal touch there with the Republican Govern¬ 
ment. On his visit to Paris after his ilhiess (his first after the 
war) he was requested by the Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, 
to pay President Thiers a formal call. Ho assented reluctantly 
to a step which, as he pointed out, “ went very much against 
the grain.” But the Prince’s social tact proved equal to the 
occasion, which, despite his prejudices, stirred his curiosity. 
Accompanied by the British Ambassador, Lord Lyons, the 
Prince, soon after his arrival in Paris, proceeded to Versailles, 
where the President was in official residence, and he responded 
cordially to M. and Mme. Thiers’ effusive warmth (March 11, 
1872). No other person of royal rank had yet shown the Republic 
a similar attention, and like most continenW politicians M. Thiers 
believed implicitly in the Prince’s political influence. The 
Prince confirmed the favotmable impression by going from the 
presidential audience to a sitting of tho National Assembly. 
Nest day President Thiers returned in Paris the Prince’s visit. 
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At Berlin, wEere tlie Prince’s activities continued to be 
narrowly watched, the Prince’s deference to diplomatic usage 
soon gave rise to uneasiness. When cruising, in the following 
autumn, off the north coast of Erance with his friend the Duke 
of St. Albans in the Duke’s yacht Xaniha, the Prince made a short 
landing at Trouville, and there accidentally met M. Thiers for 
a second time. The Prince and the President had a long con¬ 
versation. Confiding to his visitor a suspicion that the German 
government was spoiling for a further trial of strength with 
Erance, M. Thiers begged the Prince to find an opportunity of 
impressing on the German Emperor and his oounsellors the desire 
and indeed the resolve of the Erench government to maintain 
peaoe.^ The meeting was observed by a German spy, and was 
reported to Berlin. Prince Bismarck affected serious disquietude. 
He detected in the Prince’s wholly unpremeditated interview 
unwelcome signs of a coming understanding between England 
and France.® 


II 

The change in the form of French government in no way 
slackened the Prince’s social ties with the rival heirs either of 
Bonapartism or of Legitimism and with their bands of supporters. 
He greeted with equal cordiality imperialist and royalist princes. 
His impartially distributed and openly displayed intimacies with 
the mutually warring claimants to the French throne aroused 
frequent misgivings on the part of British ministers, who feared 
that the Prince might give the republican leaders erroneous 
impressions of British sympathy with the Eepublio’s French 
competitors. 

The Bourbon and 0rl6anist princes, whom the Empire had 
kept in esdle, were allowed by the Eepublioan Govenunent to 
return to France. The Prince’s personal relations with them 
remained what they were when the princes were refugees in 
England. After their readmission to France they still passed 
much time in England. The Prince not only continued to 
exchange hospitalities with them there, but from 1872 until 

^ Newton’s Life of LorA Lyons, ii. 29. 

* EnoUys to Granyllle, 23rd August 1872. Gontaut-Blion, Menu AnAaaaade 
A £erUn, 1872^73, Fatis, i, 80, 
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his death he also welcomed to his table in Paris all the repatriated 
Orldanists whom he met there. The Comte de Paris, the head 
of the royal house of France; the Comte’s brother, the Due de 
Chartres (the Prince’s senior precisely by a year, for whom he 
cherished a special tenderness); the Comte’s uncles, the Due de 
Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, and the Due d’Aumale, were 
repeatedly, with their wives, the Prince’s guests or hosts during 
his Parisian sojourns. The Due d’Aumale’s beautiful chateau 
at Chantilly became a highly favoured resort, and the Prince 
watched with interest the embellishments which the Due was 
constantly making in his buildings and art collections. The 
marriage in 1885 of the Princess of Wales’s youngest brother 
Waldemar to the Due de Chartres’ elder daughter Marie formed 
a subsequent link between the Prince’s kindred and the Orleanists. 
After 1880 there was in France a recrudescence of republican 
suspicion of royalist pretensions, and the cry was raised for a 
second banishment of the royalist chieftains. The Prince censured 
in private the rash threats which the Comte de Paris levelled 
against the French Republic, thereby helping to keep alive the 
hostile agitation against the French princes. But the Prince 
disliked the republican attack on the monarchists, and his 
social relations with its victims showed no signs of cooling, 
whatever their political indiscretions. When the threatened blow 
fell and the Comte do Paris reached England for a second and 
lifelong exile on 24th June 1886,^ the Prince was unfailing in the 
marks of respect which he paid the refugee, if at the same time 
he deplored his want of political tact. The Comte remained in 
England, first at Sheen House and then at Stowe House until 
his death, eight years later. The children of the Prince and of 
the Comte de Paris emulated the later intimacy of their fathers, 
and at one time there seemed a likelihood that a marriage in the 
younger generation might result. In June 1889 the Prince and 
Princess, with their sons and daughters, joined all the members 
of the Orl4an8 family at a fSte-cJiampSlre at Sheen House in 

* On tho 14th May 1886 the Comte de Paris gave a reception to all hie 
kinsiolk at the house where ho was staying in Paris, in honour oi the morriage 
of hie daughter Am41ie to Dom Carlos, the heir to the throne of Portugal. 
The wide publicity which was given to the incident seriously ruJUod lopuhlican 
snsoeptibilities, andM. de Preyoinot, tho Prime Minister, rapidly passed into law 
a bill lor the expulsion of the OrUani&t princes. Cf. De i^eyoinet. Souvenirs 
IStSSS, Paris, f913, pp. 333 seq, 
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celebration of the Comte and Comtesse’s aUver wedding.^ When 
the Comte died at Stowe House on 8th September 1894 the Prince 
promptly paid a visit of condolence to the widow and to her eldest 
son, the Duo d’Orleans, although the latter’s pompous bearing 
tried the Prince. In sympathetic terms he reported the widow’s 
grief to his mother at Balmoral. Next year (June 26, 1895) he 
attended at Kingston the wedding of the late Comte’s second 
daughter, Helene, to the Duke of Aosta, nephew of King Humbert 
of Italy, for which “nearly all French society came over,” as 
he wrote to Lady Londonderry. 

The Comte’s uncle, the Duo d’Aumale, against whom the 
decree of banishment of 1886 was also aimed, soon qualified 
republican hostility by announcing his intention of bequeath¬ 
ing his chS,teau of Chantilly with its treasures of art to the 
Institut de France. The decree for his expulsion was conse¬ 
quently revoked on 12th March 1889. As of old he thence¬ 
forth divided his time between England and France. Until the 
Due’s death in 1897 there was no interruption of his familiar 
intercourse with the Prince, whether in France or in England. 

The only member of the Orleans family with whom the Prince 
feu at any time out of sympathy was the Comte de Paris’s un¬ 
grateful heir, the Due d’Orleans, who acquired in the coming 
years marked Anglophobic tendencies.® The Due d’Orlfens’ 
unmannerliness dispelled at the end of the nineteenth century 
the Prince’s last lingering regret, as he looked backward, that 
the crown of France had been withheld from the head of the 
Due’s father or grandfather. 


m 

The Bonaparii&t princes fared in their efiacement as sym¬ 
pathetically as the royalist at the Prince’s hands. To the 
fallen Emperor, Napoleon IH., to the ex-Bmpress Eug6nie, and 
to their son, the Prince Imperial, to aU of whom he had grown 
attached on his visits at the TuUeries or at Oompifegne, he showed 
every personal consideration in their retreat at Chislehurst. In 
the early days of the Republic he felt a bewildering uncertainty 
as to which of the rival claimants to the French throne would 

■t Russian. Archives, 23rd May/4th Juno 1880. 

* See p. 781 infra. 
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prevail—whether the royalists would carry their candidate or 
the Prince Imperial would become Emperor Napoleon IV. The 
cathoUcity of his sympathy was ingenuously illustrated in the 
summer of 1872. To a garden party at Chiswick House he 
proposed to invite not only the ex-Emperor Napoleon, the 
ex-Empress EugSnie, and the Prince Imperial, but also aU the 
members of the Orl4ana family. He asked beforehand Lord 
Granville’s opinion as to whether guests of such opposed interests 
were likely to coalesce. Lord GrauviUe expressed grave doubt, 
and the plan was dropped. 

When the ex-Emperor died somewhat unexpectedly at 
Chislehurat on the 9th January 1873, the Prince claimed on the 
grounds of friendship the right to play a prominent part in the 
funeral ceremonies. The Queen suggested that the Prince’s 
brother. Prince Alfred, and his brother-in-law. Prince Christian, 
would be more appropriate representatives of herself and her 
family. But the Prince, who urged “ ono cannot be wrong in 
showing respect to fallen greatness,” argued that if he were absent 
no other representative of the Queen ought to be present. The 
Queen gave way. Within two days of Napoleon III.’s death the 
Prince was at Chislehurst to ofier the widowed ex-Empress his 
personal sympathy. Her health did nob allow her to receive him 
until three days later, when he was again at Chislehurst to attend 
the lying-in-state. At the funeral on the 16th, which brought 
from Prance to England numerous supporters of the Empire, the 
Prince warmly greeted all living members of the Bonaparte 
family, including the Princesse Mathilde—one of his regular 
Parisian hostesses. A delegation of Bonapartist artisans who 
came over, believing the Prince to be the friend of their cause, 
embarrassed him by offering him an address. He declined a 
personal presentation, and when the address was forwarded to 
him he prudently contented himself with a formal acknowledge¬ 
ment. To the widowed ex-Empress and her son, the Prince 
Imperial, the Prince remained assiduous in tender courtesies. 
The Bonapartist heir won his warm affection, and he emphatically 
approved Queen Victoria’s sanction of the youth’s admission to 
the Eoyal Military Academy at Woolwich in order to be trained 
as an artillery officer. 

The engaging disposition of the heir of Bonapartism and his 
sincere devotion to England often inclined the Prince, while the 
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form of supreme power in France still hung in the balance, to 
favour a restoration of the Empire as a settlement of best promise. 

“ I had always.” he wrote later of his young Mend, “ enter¬ 
tained towards Mm feelings of the greatestfriendsMpanc* affection, 
and always loolied towards the day when he might be called upon 
to rule the destinies of that great friendly power France ” (July 
16,1879). 

“ If it had been the will of Providence,” he remarked in a 
public speech near the same date, “ that he should have been 
called to succeed his father as the sovereign of that groat country 
our neighbour, I believe he would have proved an admirable 
sovereign and that he, like Ms father, would have been a true and 
great ally of tMs country.” 

The ghastly tragedy of the Prince Imperial’s death in South 
Africa destroyed all Bonapartist hopes, and caused the Prince 
acute personal sorrow. 

IV 

By way of showing Ms gratitude to England for providing Mm 
and Ms family with an asylum, the Prince Imperial offered in 
the spring of 1878 to take part in the war which England was 
waging in South Africa with the native Zulus. The offer 
involved some delicate political considerations, and the British 
government hesitated to accept it from a reluctance to rufflie 
French republican susoeptibihtiea. Queen Victoria, however, 
persuaded Lord Beaconsfield, against his better judgement, to 
grant the young Napoleon’s request on the condition that he 
went out as a spectator and not as a combatant. The Prince of 
Wales applauded the young man’s courage, and he and other 
friends were lavish in entertainment on the eve of his departure. 
In France criticism came mainly from the Bonapartists. When 
in the summer of 1878 the Prince of Wales met, in Paris, the 
Bonapartist officers. Marshal Canrobert and General Fleury, 
they complained to him of the rashness of the adventure, and 
confessed their anxiety respecting its outcome. The Prince 
Imperial left England on the 27th February, and on 19th June 
he was suffered to take part in a reckless reconnaissance in 
the enemy’s territory, in course of wMch he was killed hy a party 
of Zulus. The circumstances of his death provoked heated 
reoriTm'Ti‘'tioris ■>'’ w^ll ° ■ infinite sorrow. 
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The Prince of Wales shared the shock which the news caused 
alike in France and England. At first he freely blamed Lord 
Chehnaford, the English commander-in-chief, and Captam Carey, 
who was specially detailed to protect the French prince. “ I look 
upon his loss as a national one to his country and party,” he 
wrote to the Duke of Cambridge on 21st June 1879. “ Of the 
poor Empress,” he added, “ all she had left to live for was her 
son, and now he is gone.” To his mother, who was overwhelmed 
with grief, he wrote next day ; 

I cannot get the poor httle Prince Imperial out of my thoughts, 
and look upon his untimely and horrible death as a most dreadful 
catastrophe. When I first heard of it I was quite dumbfounded, 
and were it not for the too graphic details would have only too 
gladly discredited the accuracy of the news. He has, I fear, 
utterly thrown his life away for want of the most ordinary pre¬ 
cautions. The poor, poor Empress, what has she to live for now ? 
Nothing. Her last hopes, her last interest in lile is at an end. It 
is really too dreadful, too awful. My heart bleeds for her, 
especially as one feels that one can offer her no consolation. 
There is no ray of hope, nothing but the bare ghastly fact. 

To Sir Bartle Frere, the High Commissioner in South Africa, 
the Prince wrote strongly of the neglect of the British authorities. 
“ His life was wantonly sacrificed; he was deserted in the hour 
of danger.” The “ horrible and untimely death ” of the young 
Prince was ” a blot on our army in South Africa.” On the 
afternoou of Thursday 26th Jime, the Prince and Princess went 
to Chislehurst to offer their condolences to the Empress, and 
in the evening, when the Prince presided at Willis’s rooms at 
a dinner in aid of the funds of the West London Hospital, he 
spoke touchingly of the Prince Imperial’s untimely death and 
his own regard for the young man. 

The Empress Eugdnie decided that her son’s body should be 
brought back to Chislehurst for burial beside his father, and the 
question of the ceremonial honours which the British govern¬ 
ment should offer provoked a difference of view between the 
Prince and the Prime Minister. With poignant feeling and at 
the risk of public criticism he urged the payment by the 
country of the highest funeral honours to the young Frenchman 
who lost his life while serving against an enemy of England. 
The Prince thought also to offer a tribute of benevolence to a 
lost political cause, which, no longer capable of either good 
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or evil, tad lor him very human, associations.^ The Prince’s 
personal feeling scouted the minister’s warning that marlcs of 
respect should be curtailed from regard for the feelings of 
Republican France. The Queen was in sympathy with her son. 
Largely at his persuasion she directed a man-of-war to bring 
the coffin back to England. 

“ It gives me such pleasure,” he wrote to his mother (June 28, 
1879), “ to hear that no political considerations will prevent you 
from showing all proper respect to the remains of one who was 
our guest and son of our OTeatest ally. I think a man-of-war of 
good steaming powers will be best, where proper arrangements 
for a mortuary chamber could be made.” 

On arrival at Spithead, on board H.M.S. Orontes, on 11th July, 
the coffin was transhipped to the Bnchanlress for conveyance 
to Woolwich. The Prince of Wales insisted that no official 
attention should be withheld, and that all the military honours 
due to an officer of the Royal Artillery should be paid. At his 
suggestion twenty-three minute guns, one for each year of the 
Prince’s short life, were fired off Spithead, and the same number 
on the landing of the body at Woolwich.® In the funeral, which 
took place at Ohislehurst on 12th July, the Prince acted as pall¬ 
bearer, while Queen Victoria remained with the Empress during 
the ceremony. Writing to his mother on i4th July, the Prince 
said: 

You were, I am sure, as much impressed as we all were at 
the sad ceremony of Saturday. One has, at any rate, the satis¬ 
faction of feeling that everytiiing that could be done to pay all 
honour and respect to the poor youi^ Prince . . . was done.® 

^ The Piinco Imperial derieed by mil his pretensions to the imperial crown 
of France, to Prince Victor Napoleon, elder son of a first cousin of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., Prince Jerome Napoleon, known as “ Plon-PJon.’’ Kinoe 
Jerome had hitherto regarded himself os the next heir of the French Empire 
after the Frmoe Imperial. He declined to yield hie claims to his son, with the 
result that the dwindling Bonapartist party in France was divided into opposing 
factions known respectively as “ Jeromistos ” and “ Viotorions ” mitol Prince 
Jerome’s death in 1891 left onoo again only one Bonapartist Pretender in the 
field. But the Bonapartist pretenivion to the sovereignty of France, for practical 
purposes, ended with the Prince Imperial’s death, although both Prince Jerome 
and Prinoe Victor were expelled from France with aU nlemhers of former 
reigning families m 1886. 

® Prinoe to Queen, July 6th. 

‘ The coffin of the Prinoe Imperial was placed in a mortuary chapel within 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Chislehurst, beside that of the Emperor Napoleon lU. 
When Emprees Eugdnle removed from Chislehurst to Famborougb, she built 
there a mausoleum, to which both oofifina were transferred on 9th January 1888. 
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Lord Beaconsfield wrote, somewhat cynically (July 12, 1879), 
of the Queen’s and the Prince’s satisfaction : “ I hope the French 
government will be as joyful. In my mind, nothing could be 
more injudicious than the whole affair. ” ^ 

The Prince’s proofs of devotion to the Prince Imperial’s 
memory did not end with his funeral. When the young man’s 
sorrowing mother, the ex-Empress Eugenie, decided in the spring 
of 1880 to visit the scene of her son’s death in South Africa, the 
Prince wrote commending her to the special care of his friend, the 
High Commissioner,'Sir Bartle Frere, and Frere kept the Prince 
fully informed of the ex-Bmpress’s progress through the colony. 
The proposal to erect in England a public monument in the 
French prince’s honour was welcomed by the Prince, but it 
raised further controversial issues. Immediately after the 
tragedy the Prince joined a committee, which the editor of the 
Mcyming Post formed, for the purpose of erecting a statue to his 
memory in London. To the suggestion that the statue should 
be placed in one of the parka the Prince raised objection.® Mean¬ 
while he warmly approved the Queen’s subsequent offer of a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. A vote of the House of 
Commons condemned this proposal (July 12, 1880), and the 
Queen appointed another site lor her monument—^in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. The Morning Post's original scheme matured 
slowly, but it at length took effect in a statue of the Prince 
Imperial, which was executed by the Prince’s cousin, Count 
Gleichen. On the 13th January 1883 the Prince imveiled 
this memorial in the grounds of the Boyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

Through all the later years of the Prince of Wales’s life the 
ex-Empress, who survived him by a decade, remained an object 
of his solicitude. Any political hopes which she cherished were 
buried in her son’s grave. The tragic fate to which Bonapartism 
succumbed in 1879 impressed the il^ince as deeply as any of the 
vicissitudes of eminent fortune which ho encountered in the 
course of his career. 


V 

With the fashionable dwellers in the Faubourg St. Germain 
who had frequented either King Louis Philippe’s or the Emperor 
1 Bttokle, UJe o/ BiuaeU, vi. 437-9. ® KnoUys to Ponaonby, 30tb June 1870. 
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Napoleon’s Conit, tlie Prince’s good relations continued un¬ 
broken after the Eranco-German War. Most of these men and 
women cherished for the Republic a frank aversionj and avoided 
association with repubHoan partisans, ridiculing their manners 
as well as contemning their opinions. The Prince was always a 
popular figure in the aristocratic and anti-republican preserves 
of the Erenoh Jockey Olub, which he joined in the days of the 
Empire and of which he remained a member to the end. At 
the same time many soldiers and diplomatists of aristocratic 
lineage entered, on the fall of the Empire, the service of the 
Republic in the confident belief that that government would 
soon yield to a royalist restoration, and the Prince assiduously 
cultivated the society of these seekers after a working compromise. 

London as well as Paris gave him opportunity of keeping 
in touch with French aristocrats, who, serving the Republic 
with far-reaching reservations, were well disposed towards 
England. In the early years of the Republic a rapid succession 
of diplomatic representatives of France in London came from the 
royalist ranks of the French nobility. The Prince was always 
seeking congenial spirits in the diplomatic corps. Desirous, too, 
of good political relations with France under whatever form of 
government, he showered his social graces on the earliest line of 
republican envoys—^most of whom he had met already in French 
salons, and all of whom were distinguished by their birth, bearing, 
and goodwill for England. 

The first of the republican envoys to the Court of St. James 
was the cultured Duo de Broglie (February 24, 1871), who was 
succeeded (June 7,1872) by the Comte Bernard d’Harcourt; and 
on Count Bernard’s retirement in the autumn of 1873 the post 
was filled for two months by a more notable figure, the Duo 
Decazes, who was recalled to Paris to undertake for four eventful 
years the ministry of foreign affairs. “ Very clever and pleasant ” 
was the description the Prince gave of the Duo Decazes, with 
whose long-continued endeavours to promote an Anglo-French 
entente he was in complete accord. 

The three French Ambassadors in London who owed their 
nomination to the Duo Decazes strongly recommended them¬ 
selves to the Prince’s notice by reason alike of their rank and 
their international outlook. 'Warmly did he welcome to London 
in November 1873, as Duo Decazes’ successor, the Duo de la 
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Rochefoucauld - Bisaceia, who repieseutod France in almost 
royal pomp imtil the following September. The Due and his 
(second) wife, Princess Marie de Ligne, entertained the Prince 
and London society on a princely scale. To the Prince’s satisfac¬ 
tion the aristocratic Due made on Duo Decazes’ behalf a tentative 
suggestion of an Anglo-French understandmg which recalled the 
advances of Napoleon III. some eighteen years before. The 
Ambassador’s soundmgs of the Queen’s government drew from 
her some ominous warnings, which feU lightly on her son’s ears. 

“ A new intimate alliance with France,” her secretary, 
Colonel Ponsonby, wrote on 17th August 1874 to Lord Derby, 
who had newly entered on the office of Foreign Secretary, 
“ especially with Republican France, the Queen would strongly 
deprecate. Germany, Austria, and oven Russia are far more 
useful, natural, and good allies lor England; but we should 
always try to be on good and friendly terms with France. The 
Duke of Wellington used to say, when that groat intimacy in 
the time of King Louis Philippe existed, ‘ Plenty of friendship, 
but no love,’ and this is quite true. The extreme intimacy with 
the Empire during and directly after the Crimean War was also 
a bad thing for this country.” 

The Prince held a different view, and when the Duo was 
succeeded, two months later, by the Comte de Jarnao, he en¬ 
couraged him to pursue the friendly discussion. The Comte de 
Jamao, for whom the Queen had little kindness, was well fitted 
by his early training for the pacificatory role. He had been 
attached to the London Embassy in King Louis Philippe’s day, 
when he incurred the Queen’s dislike, and he was credited with 
the invention of the phrase entente cordiale while discussing, in 
the Prince’s infancy, Anglo-French relations with Lord Aberdeen, 
the Foreign Secretary. But Jamac’s efforts wore out short by his 
premature death witW four months of his arrival—on 22nd March 
1875. At the very moment, the Prince and Princess, unvarying 
in their courtesies to him, happened to be caUing at the Embassy. 

The project of the entente made some further progress at the 
hands of Jamao’s successor, the Marquis d’Harcourt, yet another 
aristocrat of pronounced social gifts who arrived in London in 
June 1876 and proved a companion after the Prince’s heart. At 
once on reaching England the Marquis joined one of the Prince’s 
Chiswick parties, which Queen Victoria happened to be honouring 
with her rare presence. At the request of Madame d’Harcourt, 
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a niece of Marshal MaoMahon, the Prince found a means of paying 
her, before the party opened, the unusual compliment of malnTig 
a formal presentation of her to his mother. The Marquis was 
the first French Ambassador of the republican era to remain 
at the Court of St. James for a substantial period. His term 
of office lasted nearly four years, and throughout he played a 
leading part in the Prince’s social circle. The Marquis went 
further than his two predecessors in seeking the Prince’s counte¬ 
nance for an understanding between the two countries. The 
Duo Deoazes, his chief at the Quai d’Orsny, instructed him care¬ 
fully to distinguish between an alliance and an entente, but to 
press for the latter. The Prince on a visit to Paris in 1877 
endeavoured to persuade his French friends—Baron Alphonse de 
EothschUd among them—^to work to such an end. But little 
positive success was scored diplomatically. Many Frenchmen 
were reluctant to second England in putting pressure on Eussia 
during the Balkan crisis of 1877-78. A rumour spread that 
France and Eussia were meditating an alliance.^ But the Prince 
made personally, while m Paris during 1878, heroic eflforts to 
countercheck the adverse tendencies. 

VI 

The range of the Prince’s French interests spread far beyond 
the confines of aristocratic society, but hia openly displayed 
intercourse with the French nobility fostered certain an 2 deties 
among politicians on both sides of the English Channel. In 
the late autumn of 1874 he bore bold witness to his sym¬ 
pathy with the French aristocracy in a way that stimulated the 
uneasy feelings. The Due de la Rochefoucauld - Bisaccia was 
recalled from the French Embassy in London in the summer of 
1874 on the sufficient ground that while in Paris in June he had 
vainly proposed in the National Assembly a motion for the 
restoration of the Legitimist monarchy. On bidding farewell 
to the Prince and to London, the Duo pressed the Prince to visit 
him in October at his ancestral ohftteau on the Loire. The 
Prince readily accepted the invitation. The Due’s beautiful 
renaissance chS,teau of Esclimont, near Eambouillet, was the 
centre of a district resplendent with palaces of the old noblesse. 

‘ Hanotaiux, O<ynie,mporary Frvnce, ir. 310. 
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The Due’s neighbours urged that the Prince should include their 
residences in his itinerary. The Prince was complacent and the 
rumour ran in the French republican press that a royal progress 
through the aristocratic region was contemplated by the heir to 
the British Crown. Queen Victoria intervened with a strong 
warning of the impolicy of the Prince’s procedure. She asked 
DisraeK, newly become Prime Minister, to dissuade her son from 
his purpose. Disraeli professed reluctance to interfere, but he 
wrote to the Prince that “ a visit to France at all at this moment ” 
was of doubtful prudence. In any case he warned the Prince 
that whether or no his intended route lay through Paris, it was 
essential that he should pay “ some act of marked respect to the 
Chief of the French State.” The French government, Disraeli 
assured the Prmce, was very sensitive on this point (Disraeli 
to Prince, October 3,1874). The strife of parties in France over 
the constitutional issue was acquiring a fresh fury. M. Thiers 
had recently been succeeded in the Presidency of the Republic 
by the Prince’s old friend. Marshal MacMahon, whose royalist 
leanings were anything but a bar to their meetmg. 

The Prince, who was at the moment staying with his wife’s 
family in Denmark (October 7,1874), replied to Mr. Disraeli that 
he proposed “to pass through Paris next week incognito imder the 
name of Earl of Chester,” and should " make a point of asking to see 
Marshal MacMahon if he should be either in Paris or VersaUles.” 
He “ adopted the same course two years ago with M. Thiers.” 
His subsequent visits “ to personal Mends at their country 
seats ” would, “ of course, be of a purely private character.” 

The Prince was faithful to his original plan. His hosts and 
hostesses included many noble monarchists in addition to the 
Duo de la Rochefoucauld at Esclimont. The most famous of the 
French noblesse vied with one another in sumptuous hospitality. 
There were sport, music, and dancing in lavish measure. The 
Duohesse de Luynes, de la Rochefoucauld’s widowed daughter, 
entertained the visitor at the Ch&teau de Dompierre; the Due 
and Duohesse de la Tremoille at the Ch&teau de Serrant; the 
Prince and Prinoesse de Sagan at the ChSiteau de Mello; and 
the Due and Duohesse de Mouchy at Mouchy-le-Ohatel (Oise).^ 

^ The beautiful Duohesse do Mouohy, grand-daughter of Napoleon I.’b 
brother-in-law, Joaohim Murat, once King of Naples, was the confidante of the 
ex-Kmpress £ug6nie in tho later years of the Umpire. 
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The Prince punctually fulfilled his promise to the Prime 
Minister of a visit to the head of the state in Paris. Accom¬ 
panied by Lord Lytton, poet and attaoM at the British Embassy, 
whose vivacity he appreciated, the Prince paid a ceremonial call 
on Marshal MacMahon, and accepted the Marshal’s invitation to 
join in a stag hunt at MarlyThe conversation with the Presi¬ 
dent avoided the constitutional controversy pending in Prance ; 
it turned mainly on the menacing attitude of Germany. Before 
the Prince returned home he spent a pleasant day with the 
Due d’Aumale, the Due de Chartres, and other members of the 
Orleans family who were assembled at Chantilly, 

Public criticism of the expedition was frank, and it went some 
way to justify the misgivings of the Queen and the Prime Minister; 
but the Prince quickly turned the tables on his critics by the 
completely reassuring evidence (which he soon offered) alike of 
the genuineness of his love for Prance and of his sympathy with 
the national aspirations of Prenchmen and Prenohwomen without 
distinction of rank or party. 

vn 

The resilience of the Prenoh temperament was never seen to 
better advantage than in the promptitude with which Prance 
set about healing the wounds of war. Before the end of 1873 
she had paid off the indemnity of £200,000,000, which Bismarck 
had imposed on her under the Treaty of Prankfort. German 
troops had evacuated her territory, and she was on the road to 
recovery from her military humiliation, Bismarck watched the 
Prench rebound with dismay. He hinted not obscurely that 
German security required the armies of Germany to teaoh her 
neighbour another lesson. It was of the German threat that both 
President Thiers and President MacMahon had talked with the 
Prince, and they found in him a sympathetic listener. 

The threatening crisis in Pranoo-German relations culminated 
for the time in the summer of 1876. Germany professed to be 
shocked by a proposal of President MacMahon early in that year 
to increase the IVench army. Rumours that Prance was im¬ 
porting horses from Germany on a huge scale led to a German 
decree prohibiting their exportation. In point of fact Bismarck, 
in order to meet what he represented as a projected surprise on the 
1 LeUera of Robert, Firal Smrl of Lytton, i. 316 eey., 1006. 
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part ol France, was planning to be first in the field. The Prince 
identified himself completely with the French view of the situation. 

In 1873 Count Bemstorfi, the curmudgeonly German Am¬ 
bassador in London, with whom the Prince’s relations had always 
been strained, died at his post, and ho was succeeded by Count 
Mtinster, a member of a Hanoverian family, whose social 
temperament left nothing to be desired. With Count Munster 
the Prince could indulge in frank conversation which was 
impossible with his predecessor. To the Count he now confided 
his abhorrence of Bismarck’s ominous attitude. On 13th April 
1876 Count Mtinster reported to the German Chancellor a conver¬ 
sation with the Prince, who called the Coimt’s attention to the 
grave anxiety which the alleged policy of Bismarck was causing 
Paris. The Prince related how Marshal MacMahon, in conversa¬ 
tion with him during November, denied the German allegation 
about the importation of horses from Germany, and the Prince 
justified French resentment at the recent German prohibition. 
Count Mtinster sought to calm his interlocutor’s mind by a com¬ 
prehensive denial of warlike intention, and warned him against 
prejudiced statements from French soui'ces.^ But the Prince 
put little faith in Coimt Mtinster’s assurances, and eagerly 
welcomed Queen Victoria’s endeavour to cheolcmato Bismarck’s 
move. Both the Queen and her daughter, the Crown Princess, 
fully shared the Prince’s present impatience with Bismarck’s 
bluster. The Queen appealed in an autograph letter to Bismarck’s 
master, the Kaiser Wilhelm I., against fomentmg another war 
with France, and she appealed to the Tsar Alexander 11., the 
Kaiser’s uncle, who was in Germany at the time, to employ his 
influence at Berlin in the same direction. Bismarck, who in 
private used bitter language about the English royal family, 
bade the Kaiser reply to the Queen that she was misinformed,— 
that she was misled by an imaginary scare. In the result 
peace was unbroken.® After the immediate danger had passed, 
the Queen echoed the Prince’s habitual note when she wrote to 
the Crown Princess on the June 1876 : 

^ X>te Groase. Pohlik der Ewopaisohen Kabinetle, i. pp. 269-00, 

® The evidenoe which is now at the public disposal clearly proves that tlio 
Queen and the Pijnoe’s suspicions were justified. It was mamly owing to the 
Tsar’s opposition to Bismarck’s policy that the Prussian statesman’s plan of 
1876 was foiled, but the postponement of the evil day may be assigned, in port 
at least, to the resolute stand taken by the Queen and her son. 
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Bismarck is a terrible man, and he makes Germany greatly 
disliked—^indeed no one will stand the overbearing insolent way 
in which he acts and treats other nations—Belgium for instance. 
You know that the Prussians are not popular unfortunately, 
and no one will tolerate any Power wishing to dictate to all 
Europe. This country, with the greatest wish to go barid in Tiand 
with Germany, cannot and wiU not stand 

There was another feature of Bismarck’s policy which added 
fuel to the Prince’s wrath. Bismarck’s Kultur-Kampf, or warfare 
on the independence of the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia, 
had brought him, in 1873, into collision with the Roman Catholic 
bishops of both Prance and Belgium, who denounced his persecu¬ 
tion of their Prussian co-religionists. Bismarck called on the 
governments of both France and Belgium to disavow sympathy 
with the episcopal attitude and to prohibit further manifestations 
of episcopal fury. In the case of Prance the Prince deemed it 
politic for the French government to yield to Bismarck’s repre¬ 
sentations, and in agreement with his view the French Prime 
Minister, the Duo de Broglie, and the Foreign Minister, the 
Duo Decozes, deemed it prudent in January 1874 to make 
the reparation which the German Chancellor demanded. 
But the Belgian government was less complaisant, and the 
Prince regarded Bismarck’s increasingly peremptory demands 
on Belgium as intolerable. He interpreted them as a menace 
to Belgian independence. In July 1874 Count SchouvaloIE, the 
Russian Ambassador, who had recently replaced the veteran 
Baron Brunnow at the Court of St. James and was in the early 
years of his London stay in confidential communication with 
the Prince, reported to St. Petersburg on l/16th May 1876 how 
the Prince spoke to him of Bismarck’s harrying of Belgium 
“ with visible irritation.” The English, the I^iuce told Count 
Schouvaloff, took Prince Bismarck’s menaces “so much to 
heart that, it need be, this coimtiy {i,e. England) would be 
ready to take up arms for the defence of Belgium’s rights.” ® 

The Belgian dispute was ultimately adjusted, but it sharpened 
the Prince’s eye for fresh signals of Bismarck’s intimidatory 
mood. Two years later, in 1877, the action of the German 
general staff gave cause for renewed French alarm, of which the 

^ Cited in ” Queen Victoria and ]?ranoe," art. in t^uarterly Xeview, July 
1919. 

® Arohives of the Euseian EmbaBay, London. 
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Prince learned on a visit to Paris. Immediately on Ms return 
to Marlborough. House he wrote to Lord Beaconsficld, then 
Prime Minister (May 7, 1877): “ I arrived bore this morning 
from Paris in eight hours and a quarter I Everybody there was 
in great agitation about the attitude of Germany and Moltke’s 
speeches.” A feUow-feeling with France rendered him sensitive 
to every whisper of the German menace of aggression. 

VIII 

The Prince’s friend, the Marquis do Gallillet, more far-seeing 
than Ms monarcMcal associates in the civil or military service 
of the Repubhe, came to recognise, while the Republic was yot 
young, that it was destined to endure. It was mainly GalliEet’s 
persuasive tongue that moderated the Prince’s anti-republican 
prejudice and prepared the way for his full acceptance of the 
repubhoan form of government. An inseparable companion of 
GalliJBEet, the Marquis du Lau d’AIIemans, shared his frank 
intimacy with the Prince, and facilitated the process ol the Prince’s 
conversion. The Marquis du Lau’s rank of Lieutenant of 
Dragoons was scarcely commensurate with Ms social prominence. 
From the days of the Empire he was (in the Prince’s words) “ a 
great personal friend.” In spite of Ms legitimist convictions, 
du Lau followed with detachment all the moves on the French 
pohtioal chessboard after the Republic was installed, and he 
diagnosed with singular accuracy the various turns of the political 
wheel. From du Lau, who came to incline towards moderate 
repubheanism, the Prince derived much soimd information as 
to the course of events, and learned most of the inner workings 
of the triangular duel wMch long waged in France among the 
Royalist, Bonapartist, and Republican forces. The tnllr of 
Galliffet and du Lau whetted the Prince’s curiosity regarding the 
leading spirits of French republicanism, and he was soon seekmg 
the acquaintance of the repubhoan apostle, M. Gambetta. The 
Prince s tact and gemahty quicMy made him as thoroughly at 
home with stanch supporters of the Republic as with the royalist 
and imperialist aristocracy, with whom his social relations 
remained undisturbed. 

While the Prince overcame Ms mistrust of republicanism of 
the sane and moderate type, wMoh men like M. Gambetta or 
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General GallifEet espoused, tlie Prince never failed to reprobate 
revolutionary aims wbich. he imputed to M. C16menceau and 
other leaders of the exti-cme left wing of the republiean party. 
The day of French royalist and aristocratic diplomats at the 
Court of St. James’s had ended with the retirement of the Marquis 
d’Harcourt in 1879. The Prince made a pronomeed avowal of 
his animus against the republican “ tail ” when, in June 1880, 
M. ChaUemel-Laooui, a reputed Communist, was nominated by 
M. de Ereyoinet, the French Prime Minister, to the French 
Embassy in London. The Prince’s Legitimist friends in Paris 
reported to him that M. Lacour had, as Communist pr6fct of 
the Rhone in 1871, been guilty of brutal outrages at Lyons, and 
had on that ground been refused as ambassador by four foreign 
governments. He viewed with dismay the succession of a French¬ 
man of such antecedents to the French aristocrats with whom 
he had cultivated so close a social intimacy in the Republic’s 
earlier years. He appealed to Queen Victoria to veto M. Lacour’s 
appointment, but Lord GranviUe, the Foreign Secretary, pointed 
out to her that the chargee against M. Lacour of aggressive 
Communism were unsubstantiated, and that he was the close 
friend of both M. Waddington and M. Gambetta. The Queen 
declined to act on her son’s suggestion.^ Sir Charles DiUce, 
then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, ultimately conquered 
the Prince’s scruples by assuring him that the French Ambassador- 
designate was “ not of the Cl&nenceau type,” was a man of 
varied culture, and was misrepresented by the Paris JPiga/ro 
which the Prince was in the habit of reading. With his usual 
adaptability the Prince accepted the situation, and received 
M. Lacour on his arrival in London with every courtesy, acknow¬ 
ledging the charm of his manner and conversation.® But despite 

^ Queen Yiotoria had justi vetoed Uio propoaed appoinlunetati to the Loudon 
Emhaesy of the Marquis do Ifoaillea on a personal moral ground. The Marquis 
was an exporienoed dixdomatist and an eihoient historian who had already seen 
sorvico in Washington and Borne and was to pursue his career at ConstauUnople. 
The Prince took no oxooption to tho Marquis do Noailles. It was only after 
the Queen’s rejection of the Marquis that the French Prime Minister, M. do 
Freyciuot, at his wits’ end to find on occupantol the London Embassy, nominated 
M. Laoour. In the House of Commons tho olioieo of M. Laoour was warmly 
denounced hy an Irish Catliolio member, Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, on tho ground 
of his auti-olerioal and free-thinking tendencies. 

^ M. Challemel-Locour’s tenure of ohicc only lasted till February 18S2, 
when he was recalled at Ins own request. He soon become Foreign Minister 
in M. Jules Ferry’s second government (Feb. 21, 1883), and was succeeded in 
London by M. Tissot. 
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the steady growth of his sympathy with moderate republicanism, 
the Prince continued to teep his distance from French politicians 
who were reputed to favour the social revolution—among whom 
he long included M. C16nienceau. 


IX 

The resolve of the French government to make manifest to 
the world its rapid recovery from the eflects of the war by organis¬ 
ing an international exhibition for the year 1878, offered the 
Prince an opportunity of identifying himself more conspicuously 
than before with French aspirations, and justified his right, 
despite monarchical sensitiveness, to the title of friend of France 
sans phrase. 

The Prince had recently illustrated his confidence in inter¬ 
national exhibitions as magnets of peace by taking a prominent 
part in the organisation of an important effort of the kind at 
Vienna in the spring of 1873. A Eoyal Commission had been 
appointed in the previous year to organise a British section 
at Vienna, and the Prince accepted, for the first time, the post 
of president of suoh a body, over which he now exercised a very 
practical control. At the end of April he, ivith the Princess, 
and his brother Arthur (whom ho looked after on the trip with 
fatherly care), and one of his favourite half-cousins, Prince 
Leiningen, set out at the Emperor Francis Joseph’s invitation 
for Vienna to attend the formal opening on 1st May. Vienna 
was reached on 28th April, and the Prince and Princess were 
lodged in Prince Eugene’s Palace (better known as the Finanz 
Ministerium). 

The royal company at Vienna, in which the Prince and 
Princess were included, seemed to obliterate the woimds of past 
strife and to suggest a fresh guarantee of the peaceful settlement 
of Europe. There were present the German Emperor William 1., 
and his heir, the Crown Prince, together with King Victor 
Emmanuel. The Triple Alliance (of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy) was in the making. Emperor Francis Joseph had not 
met his former arch-foe of Italy on so promising a footing since 
the war of 1866. The two monarchs were, within a lustrum, 
to form with their formidable German feUow-guest that Alliance 
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which, long claimed, somewhat ambiguously, to countei-oheok 
or render innocuous all European rivalries. 

On a personal groimd the Prince was scarcely reassured as 
to the place that England was intended by Prussia, the main¬ 
spring of the diplomatic machine at Vienna, to fill in the coming 
re-grouping of nations. Apart from the ceremony of inaugurat¬ 
ing the imposing buildings of the Exhibition in the Prater on 
1st May, there was a long programme of official banquets and 
receptions. The Prince was disquieted by learning the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s decision that the Crown Prince ol Germany should 
precede him at all functions of State. The Prince suspected some¬ 
thing other than a personal affront; the incident suggested to 
him that Austria was committed to serve as Prussia’s catspaw. 
The Prince’s equanimity was hardly restored by the Emperor’s 
assurance that all the Powers were equal at his Court, and that he 
only recognised the alphabetical order of their sequence. 

In all other respects the visit to Vienna passed off pleasantly 
enough. The Prince was impressed by the structural improve¬ 
ments of the city since his last visit in 1869. “ During the four 
years since I was here ” (he wrote) “ Vienna has increased very 
much in size and most splendid houses are being btult everywhere, 
and the streets widened, which is very necessary, as the old ones 
are so narrow.” The personal friendliness of the Prince’s inter¬ 
course with his sister and brother-in-law was unimpaired by the 
difficulty of precedence, and he greeted genially their elder son 
” Willy,” the future ex-Kaiser, who accompanied them. With 
a sort of dramotic irony, iu view of the future relations of uncle 
and nephew, the Prince in a letter to his mother, 2nd May 1873, 
described his nephew as “ much grown and such a nice boy.” 
The Prince was also attracted by the Austrian Emperor’s heir, 
" the yoxmg Crown Prince Hudolph, a very nice boy,” whose fate 
was to prove more personally calamitous than even that of the 
Prince’s Prussian nephew. 

After twelve days in Vienna the Prince, with the Princess and 
his brother Arthur, passed ou to Buda-Pesth, which was new 
ground for the Prince as well as for his companions. There the 
Archduke Joseph, the commander-in-chief, was thoir host. 
The Hungarian people welcomed the Prince with an impressive 
heartiness and gave the visit, which was private iu form, a public 
significance which was perhaps exaggerated. 
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“ This demonstration of national sympathy for the Princes 
of the Eoyal House of Great Britain,” wrote Edmund Moiison, 
British Consul-General at Buda-Pesth, rather cnmbrously to 
Lord Granville (May 14, 1873), “has been so unoquivooably 
genuine and spontaneous, so universal and so persistent as to 
convince every Englishman and Foreigner who witnessed it 
of the sincerity of the oft-repeated declaration that Avhilo on 
the one hand the Hungarians know that of aU the European 
nations there is none that can vie with England in interest in 
their constitutional life and progress and in their efforts to 
maintain and develop their national freedom, so there is on 
the other hand no country to which they themselves are more 
attracted by similarity of character and habits, by identity 
of policy and interests, and especially by admiration of our 
Sovereign and of all the members of the Eoyal Family.” 

The Prince was gratiQed by the Hungarian welcome, and with 
many of the Hungarian noblemen whom he now mot for the first 
time he formed associations which led him later to return to their 
country to enjoy sport and hospitality. Under the guidance of such 
experts as Count Longay, lately Prime Minister and President of 
the Hungarian Academy, and of Professor Vamb6ry, the Asiatic 
explorer whose acquaintance he had already made in London, ho 
inspected the places and objects of interest. 


X 

The visit to Vienna in 1873, although it embraced much other 
interest and activity, was mainly identified with the success of the 
International Exhibition, in the organisation of which the Prince 
had borne part. It was the first time that he had engaged in the 
active organisation of an exhibition on a groat scale, whether at 
home or abroad. The experience which ho thus gleaned he placed 
at France’s disposal five years later. 

In April 1876, while the Prince was on his way home from his 
visit to India, Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador in Paris, 
intimated to the British Foreign Office that the French govern¬ 
ment desired the Prince to be President of the British section 
of the approaching Paris International Exhibition, which was 
appointed to open in the spring of 1878. The Prince was gratified 
by the invitation, and the Queen readily assented to his accept¬ 
ance. In the autumn, when the for ma l appointment of a Eoyal 
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Commission to organise the British exhibit was under the govern¬ 
ment’s consideration, the Duke of Richmond, President of the 
Council, claimed, ex officio, the presidential office. But the Prince 
cited the precedent of Vienna, and in fulfilment of his request to 
he invested with the fullest powers, he was formally appointed 
president with unrestricted authority and with power to nominate 
his fellow-commissioners. The Prince ruled that India and the 
Colonies should be represented by the British Commission, and 
should not be in separate communication with the French 
government. 

The Prince flung himself with all his energy into the congenial 
work of organisation, and he spared no time or trouble to make 
the British share in the French enterprise an outstanding success. 
He invited direct intercourse with English manufacturers, whom 
he impressed with his business aptitude. In connection with the 
projected gallery of British Art in the Exhibition he signed with 
his own hand letters inviting co-operation from owners of pictures 
of the English school, and did what he could to overcome the re¬ 
luctance of lenders. As soon as the English pavihon in the 
Champs-^lys6es and the other buildings of the British section were 
in being, he supervised on the spot the final arrangements in 
minute detail. “ I find I shall have a great deal to do with the 
Exhibition,” he wrote to the Queen from the Hfitel Bristol, 
Paris, on 1st March 1878. Until the following October he was 
repeatedly in Paris, and both there and in London was rarely 
free from the pressing business of the Exhibition. 

Although tike Prince valued the Exhibition as a demonstration 
of the progress of industry and art, he saw in it an outward and 
visible sign of France’s renewed vigour and prosperity, as well as 
of her leadership in the arts of peace. Nor did he conceal from 
himself the aim of its foremost promoters to make of it a victorious 
rally of the republican forces—a celebration of the republicans’ 
triumph over monarchist rivabdes. Few royalists or imperialists 
accorded the Exhibition much countenance. Marshal MacMahon 
was nominally at the head of the great enterprise, being still 
President of the EepubMo, but he was nearing the end of his 
political tether, and his monarchical leanings were losing their 
significance. The Prince’s faith in the Marshal’s political 
sagacity was declining. After an interview with him on Isfc 
MnToh 1S7R he wrote to Tiord Be.‘'oon''.fi6ld: “ I saw the Marshal 
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to-day, but be can bardly be considered a lar-aeeing statesman.” 
The Prince bad made up bis mind publicly to salute tbe Republic 
as tbe expression of tbe national will, and incidentally to take 
precedence of tbe royalty of Europe in payment of homage to 
tbe republican form of tbe French government. 

On tbe 26tb April tbe Prince arrived anew m Paris—on tbis 
occasion with tbe Princess—^to stay at tbe H6tel Bristol for near 
three weeks, in order to attend the inaugural ceremonies and to 
perform the multifarious duties of president of the British section. 
On 29th April, two days before the opening, be gave a Mjeunm 
at the Caf6 de la Paix to aU members of the British Commission, 
to whom, as well as to the British exhibitors, be was always 
accessible throughout tbe tune that the Exliibition was in being. 
On 3rd May 1878 tbe Prince wrote to the Queen how his 
“ hard work ” had been 

amply rewarded by the great success of the Britisli section, which 
is almost entirely complete, and no other country, not even 
France, can say the same. 1 think I have seen everything we 
have to show and talked almost with every exhibitor. . . . The 
Exhibition as a whole, that is, as far as I can judge, is very fine 
and quite immense, and endless what one has to see, but certainly 
not so fine a budding as the Vienna one. The money that has 
been spent is something incredible, and shows what a rich country 
this is. 

The Queen was so impressed by her son’s enthusiasm that she 
contemplated inspecting the Exhibition for herself in tbe summer, 
and in correspondence with Lord Lyons canvassed the conditions 
in which she might pay Paris a visit, but after much deliberation 
she abandoned the intention, maiuly on the grounds of the heat 
and fatigue. The Prince regretted her decision. Ho took especial 
pleasure in acting as guide to relatives and friends who were 
visiting tbe Exhibition. His sister, the Princess Louise, and her 
husband, the Marquis of Lome, made a tour of tbe buildings under 
his direction. The success of the British section was universally 
assigned to tbe Prince’s energy, “ The Prince has done much 
to put our people on their metlie, and to show what England can 
do,” wrote the Liberal politician, Hugh Childers, on 21st Juno, on 
an early visit to the Exhibition.^ 

Although the Prince valued the praise that was bestowed on 

1 Spencer Childers, £i/e o/ OMMers (1901), i. 264. 
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him as the main organiser of the British section, it was not 
exclusively in that r6le that he wished for recognition. He 
sought to fill a larger part on the stage of France, if not of Europe, 
which was watching events from afar. At the formal opening 
by the President of the Republic in the palace of the Trocadero 
on 1st May the Prince was almost as prominent a figure as 
the two men with whom he walked in the main procession— 
the Marshal and the Duo d’Audriffet-Pasquier, President of the 
Senate. Although aU the countries of Europe, save Germany, 
were represented by their ambassadors, there were notable gaps 
in the company of royal personages who supported the Prince. 
The great governing houses of Europe were disinclined to pay 
personal court to the Republic. At the Prince's side were no 
more than five of royal rank, and those not in the highest category. 
The Prince’s brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of Denmark, was 
there, with the Italian Prince, the Duke of Aosta (the deposed 
Ring Amadeo of Spain), Prince Henry of the Netherlands, the 
Prince of Orange, and, finally, Don Francisco d’Assisi, consort 
of the dethroned Queen Isabella of Spain, who only by courtesy 
could be reckoned of royal status at aU. The Prince enjoyed his 
comparative isolation. He was in the happiest mood, and when 
some deputies roguishly cried “ Vive la R6publique ” as he and 
his royal companions passed them, the Prince laughingly acknow¬ 
ledged the greeting. In the evening Marshal MscMahon enter¬ 
tained the foreign visitors at the ifilys^e at a dinner and at a 
reception, of which the Prince wrote, “the heat and crowd I 
shall not easily forgot.” 

Two days later he made a public declaration of his potent 
faith in the ewfenie cordicde, and of his cheerful acquiescence 
at the same time in the victory of the Republic. Much historic 
interest attaches to the occasion. The British exhibitors, under 
Lord Granville’s chairmanship, entertained him on 3rd May 
at a banquet at the Hdtel du Louvre. There was a notable 
gathering of Frenchmen as well as Englishmen. Among the 
latter were the Prince’s intimates, the Dukes of Manchester and 
Sutherland, with Lord Northbrook and Mr. Lyon Playfair. 
After the chairman had given the toast of the Queen, the Prince 
proposed the health of the President of the French Republic. 
It was the first time that he had publicly honoured the head 
of the Republican government. Subsequently he delivered a 
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striking speech on the relations between the countries. The first 
part was delivered in English, and was in reply to the chairman’s 
toast of his own health. 

“I am glad to think,” ran a notable passage, “wo 
should have met here this evening in a country and a city 
which have always received Englishmen with hospitality, and 
that though, not many years ago, there was a time when we were 
not so friendly as we are now, still that time is past and forgotten. 
The jealousy which was the cause oi the animosity has now, I 
feel sure, ceased for ever, and I am convinced that the enleiUe 
cordiale which exists between this coimtry and our own is one not 
likely to change.” 

The Prince devoted the rest of the speech to toasting in French 
“ The French Executive ” (of the Exhibition), and great applause 
welcomed his concluding sentences, which ran : 

C’est aveo im grand plaisir quo je vions remercicr la nation 
Pranfaise tant en mon nom qu’au nom do la Commission Hoyale 
Britannique de tout ce qu’elle a fait; et j’ai I’honnour de vous 
demander d’aocepter mes remerciments comme uu t6moignage 
public de la maniSre gracieuso ot courtoise avec laquelle vous nous 
avez pr6t6 votre concours. Vous voudrez done bion m’accordcr 
la favour d’aocepter ioi cette expression do mon opinion person- 
olio ; L’Exposition Universelle de 1878 est sans contredit un 
grand sucefe. Aussi pormettez-moi de vous dire ot de dire h la 
France entidre que la prosp6rit6 de ce pays ot celle de la Grando- 
Bretagne ont un int6r6t essentiellement r^ciproquo. La participa¬ 
tion cordiale apportde an triomphe dcs arts dans cette lutte 
pacifique est de la plus haute importance pour nos deux nations 
et pour le monde entier. L’Exposition Internationale dans 
laquelle nous avons tenu a prendre une large part est le moilleur 
moyen de sympathie que nous puissons dormer an pouple Frangais 
auquel nous devons tant. 

The speeches were fully repotted in the press on both sides 
of the Channel. Beyond all misconception had the Prince nailed 
his French colours to the mast. In French official and social 
circles he was at once hailed as the " accredited representative of 
courageous and high-spirited Young England which was about 
to supplant decrepit and hesitating Old England.” The checks 
of the British Constitution could scarcely, it was confidently 
argued, withstand the influence of the Prince’s enlightened 
ideas.^ Such phrases tended to overestimate the Prince’s 

1 nanotaux, Oanlmporary France, iv. 310, citing the Mitnm ial Diplomatic 
for March 10, 1878, p. 184. 
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political position at home. Nor was the Prince’s present efEort 
to knit France and England together politically destined for 
more than temporary effect. Yet for the time the promise 
looked great. Even so cautions a diplomatist as Lord Lyons 
wrote to Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary, on 11th May : 
“ England is very popular here at this moment, and the Prince 
of Wales’s visit has been the principal cause of this.” ^ Two 
months later the sky grew overcast, and though the Prince 
heroically succeeded then in scattering the clouds, they gathered 
subsequently in a density greater than that which it was in the 
Prince’s power to disperse—at any rate until some two or more 
decades had passed over his head. But even now, by virtue of 
his personality, he was preparing the ground for the far-off event 
of a durable Anglo-French entente. 

XI 

There was in Paris much social festivity in which the Prince 
figured prominently through the season of the Exhibition. He 
made it clear that his social ties with Imperialists or Royalists 
were unaffected by the now links, social as well as political, which 
he was fashioning with the Republicans. The most imposing 
of the entertainments in May was a ball (on the 14tli) in honour 
of the Prince and Princess at the British Embassy, where there 
assembled the President of the Republic, representativos of 
all political parties, and the foreign diplomatists. The Prince 
opened the dancing with Mme. Waddington, the Foreign Minister’s 
wife, an American lady whose social charm appealed to him; 
while the Princess’s partner was the Due d’Alenpon, grandson of 
the Duo de Nemours, the second son of Louis Philippe, Royalists 
still stood high in the Prince’s social favour. In the same month 
he was the chief guest at a dfijeunei' given by the Due de Chartres, 
and he spent a Sunday at Chantilly. To the Bonapartists the 
Prince showed himself equally accessible. At a Mjeun&r at 
the Princess Mathildo’s he renewed acquaintance with her 
brother of ambiguous reputation—^Prince (Jerome) Napoleon, 
nicknamed " Plon-Plon.” The Prince found him “ aged a good 
deal, but very interosting in conversation.” Always eager to 
extend his Imowledge of persons of note, he readily consented to 
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'tT 30 Spanish royalist pretender, Don Carlos, and his wife, the 

' Duchess of Madrid. “ He is a handsome man,” the Prince 
wrote, with customary ingenuousness, “ but has not a pleasant 
expression. She is very amiable, but plain.” 

But of far greater moment was an acquamtanceship soon 
to ripen into friendship which the Prince first formed, within a 
few days of the opening of the Exhibition, with the greatest of 
the republican leaders. At a dinner-party at the Quai d’Orsay 
on 6th May, over which the Foreign Minister, M. Waddingtou, 
presided. Lord Lyons presented to him M. Gambetta, with whom 
he enjoyed a long conversation. “ The experience,” the Prince 
wrote, “ interested me very much.” The republican leader had 
been, since the fall of the Empire, the most notable man in France. 
Throughout the Franco-German War he had by his energy 
and eloquence saved his country from despair, and though he 
was unable to retrieve the military defeat, he kept alive his 
fellow-countrymen’s hopes of the future. After the peace of 
Frankfurt he devoted his genius to maintaining the cause of Ihe 
Eepublie against the assaults of Imperialists, Monarchists, and 
Communists alike. Although factious dissensions long excluded 
him from ministerial office, he was the dominant figure of the 
Chamber of Deputies. To him more than to any other, France 
owed that triumph of the Third Republic, the permanent con¬ 
firmation of wHoh synchromsed with ihe Exhibition. Un¬ 
distinguished in appearance, of squat figure and small stature, 
and with an Italian cast of countenance rendered unattractive 
by the loss in youth of an eye, Gambetta commanded all the arts 
of conversation, and charmed every one with whom he oamo into 
social intercourse. The Prince had already heard Gambetta 
speak in the Chamber of Deputies, and had been fascinated by 
his eloquence. Now at their first meeting at M. Waddington’s 
table, the Prince fell completely imder M. Gambetta’s spell. 

Gambetta was in an amiable mood. After thanlriTig the Prince 
for the sympathetic words on France which he had spoken at 
Lord Granville’s dinner, he assured the Prince that friendship 
with England was the desire of himself and his political friends. 
The Prince replied that at every period of Ms life he had 
been the friend of France. The Prince frankly spoke of the 
dangers with which party polemics threatened the country’s 
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internal tranquillity, and Gambetta answered that the example 
of ordered political XJrogrcss in England was exercising on Prance 
a healthy influence. Both were in agreement as to their distrust 
of Bismarck’s policy, and in their “ strong dislike of the doctrine 
that, nations having large armies at their command, might upset 
all treaties in defiance of protests from those concerned and 
contrary to public law.” ^ The talk lasted three-quarters of an 
hour, and at its close the Prince introduced Gambetta to the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, his wife’s brother. The friendly 
conversation came to a close with a pressing invitation from the 
Prince to Gambetta to visit him in England. 

Though the Prince’s hope of entertaining Gambetta in London 
or Sandringham was not fulfilled, the Prince found many later 
opportunities of improving his relations with the statesman 
in Paris, and of exchanging with him political confidences to 
the advantage of the two countries’ political ties. Gambetta’s 
familiar dictum, “ La Prussianisme voilh Tennemi,” embodied a 
sentiment which came home to the Prince. In their subsequent 
interviews the first impressions of political sagacity and know¬ 
ledge which the Prince left on Gambetta were amply confirmed. 
It was a profound calamity that so promising an intercourse 
should have been abruptly ended by Gambetta’s premature and 
tragic death on 21st December 1882, four and a half years after 
the two men first met. 

XIT 

In June 1878, when the Prince was again in Paris on the 
business of the Exhibition, he publicly presented himself to the 
people of Paris, by an accidental coincidence of melancholy 
tenor, in the guise of a frank sympathiser with a victim of Prince 
Bismarck’s ruthless policy. On the 12th June there died in 
exile in Paris the blind ex-King of Hanover, George V., Queen 
Victoria’s first cousin. The ex-King, who had paid his last 
visit to England as the guest of the Queen in the summer of 1876, 
had, since his expulsion from his throne and country, moved 
the Prince’s profoundeat pity. Under the patronage of the 
Erench government a funeral procession through Paris was now 
organised by the dead man’s friends. Attended by a French 
military escort, the cortege passed, on ICth June, from the 
‘ Buoklo, Life of Diet aeli, vi. 291. 
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Mtat 36 Lutheran church in the Rue Chauchat. At the 

head of the procession the Prince walked with the chief mourner, 
the ex-King’s son and heir, Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, Sympathetic onlookers lined the streets, among them the 
Shah of Persia, the Prince’s guest of 1873, who had come on a 
second visit to Europe to inspect the Paris Exhibition,' although, 
not altogether to the Prince’s regret, he omitted England from his 
present itinerary. The Lutheran church, whore a religious service 
was held over the ex-King of Hanover’s remains, was lilled to 
overflowing with the Prince’s French friends of Bonapartist and 
Royalist leanings. The Princesse Mathilde was there with 
Pruacess Paul Mcttemich and the Hue de la Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia.® It was inevitable that Berlin should raise protests 
against the Prince’s apparent leadership of an anti-Prussian 
demonstration in the French capital.® 

Prussia suspected some ulterior meaning in the Prince’s open 
display in tho French capital of friendship for his Hanoverian 
kinsfolk. To tho satisfaction of his French friends, tho Prince 
showed hunself in no mood to assuage Prussian suspicion. The 
Duke of Cumberland, claimant to his father’s throne, was be¬ 
trothed to the Princess Thyra, youngest sister of the Princoss 
of Wales, and tho Prince made no concealment of his strong 
interest in the young man’s future. The domestic associations 
of the Prince and the Duke served to intensify Prussian heart¬ 
burnings when the Duke, with tho Prince’s approval, renewed 
his dead father’s protest against Prussia’s supprossion of his 
hereditary throne and against the seizure of his family’s fortune. 
Prussian feoliug was further exasperated by the arrival in 
Denmark of a great concourse of the bridegroom’s German 
adherents to attend his marriage with Princess Thyra at Copen¬ 
hagen at the close of the year (December 21). Tho Prussian 
government imputed the most inimical intentions to the gather¬ 
ing, which naturally cherished no love of Prussia, and tho Gorman 
minister was by way of threatening protest wiEidrawn from the 
Danish capital. The Prince was imable to attend tho wedding 

^ Diary of the Shah, 1878, p. 186. 

® Jules Hansen, Lea Owliaaes da la Diplomatie, 1880, pp. 303-4, 

^ After tho religious service the ex-King’s ooiBn was xemovod to Windsor 
for interment by Queen Viotorin’s order in St. George’s Chapel. 
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owing to the death ol hia sister, Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
bixt he was moved to fierce indignation by this affront to Denmark. 

“ The German government,” he wrote, “ are no donbt 
capable of any amount of bullying, but they cannot have the 
‘ brass ’ to pick a quarrel [with Denmark] because some old 
friends and adherents of the Duke of Cumberland were at his 
wedding ” (Prince of Wales to Ponsonby, January 26, 1879).^ 

The Prince’s many manifestos, the first of which he openly 
launched in Paris, of fraternal regard for the Duke of Cumberland, 
came to be interpreted in Berlin as port of the Prince’s deliberate 
scheme to thwart Prussian policy. When the Prince visited his 
sister, the Crown Princess, at Potsdam in November 1880, he 
formed the impression that Prince Bismarck and the Prussian 
Court looked upon him as a Prenoh spy.® The persistence with 
which he inveighed against Prussia’s meanness in withholding 
from the Duke of Cumberland his family property gave rise to 
one of the Prince’s early differences with his German nephew 
William, on the young man’s accession to the throne as Kaiser 
William II. On the other hand, hia French friends of all political 
creeds rejoiced in the strength of the Prince’s Hanoverian 
sympathies, to which ho had testified in the streets of Paris, while 
his speech of 3rd May still echoed in Parisian ears. 

xni 

The dominant political question which engaged the attention 
of Mr. Disraeli’s second ministry, 1874-80, was the struggle 
between Russia and Turkey for the control of the Balkan 
States, and for the hegemony of Eastern Europe. AH Europe 
was interested in the dispute, and the nations approached its 
consideration from different points of view. While the Prince 
was occupied with the Paris Exhibition, the momentous contro¬ 
versy was in its most critical stage. The various European 
Powers agreed to remit the settlement of the controversy to a 

^ The Prince’fl tender feeling for his Hanoverian cousins failed to reoonoile 
him to tho marriage, which Queen Viotoria favoured, of the Cuko of Cumber¬ 
land’s only sister, Princess Predorioa of Hanover, with her father’s former 
equerry, Baron PawoU-Ramingon. The Prince shared a general view that the 
union was a mdaedliance, and ho absented himself from tho wedding on 24tb 
April 1880, whioh the Queen arranged to take place in tke private chapel at 
Windsor. 

* Gwynn and Tuokwoll, Life of Sir Oharlea Dillee, i 341. 
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congress which, met at Berlin from 30th June to SObh July. 
Political parties in France were by no means at one in their views 
of the Eastern Question. 

England was protecting Turkey against Russia, .and the Prince 
discovered in Paris signs of sympathy with Russia of which, he 
wrote to his mother on 11th May, it would be well for the English 
government to take account. M. Gambetta and those who 
followed him differed from a host oi their countrymen in the 
favour which they bestowed on the main lines of Lord Beaoons- 
field’s anti-Russian policy. During his first conversation with 
the Prince on 6th May, Gambetta, according to his interlocutor, 
“expressed his hearty approval of every step taken by Lord 
Beaoonsfield in connection with the Eastern Question.” 

But the development of an Anglo-French mlente, which 
M. Gambetta and the Prince desired, was hampered by the doubts 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy which had taken root in 
many French minds. A formidable section of French political 
opinion was profoundly disturbed by the announcement on 8th 
July of a convention into which England and Turkey had secretly 
entered a month before—on the ove of the Berlin Congress— 
whereby Turkey ceded to England the island of Cyprus and 
England undertook to defend Turkey against Russian encroach¬ 
ment on her Asiatic territory. Furious cries were raised in 
France that England was threatening French influence in the 
Mediterranean as well as in Egypt. The Prince was proposing 
to revisit Paris in mid-July on the business of the Exhibition. 
Lord Lyons, writing on 12th July, urged him to stay at homo. 
There were mutterings on tho boulevards that he had misled 
France as to English policy.'^ 

The Prince was not so easily daimted. lie not only adhered 
to his plan of revisiting Paris, hut he resolved to employ himself 
in an endeavour to allay French political excitement. On the 
18th July he arrived in the French capital. He discovered that 
M. Waddington, the French Foreign Minister, who had just 
returned from Berlin after representing France at tho Congress, 
was not imfavourable to the Anglo-Turldeh Convention. But 
the French government’s nerve was somewhat shaken by the 
threat of a hostile motion in the Chamber. Uncertainty prevailed 
as to the intentions of M. Gambetta, who, in spite of his general 
^ Newton’s Life of Lend Lyons, ii. 164-. 
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sympathy with English policy in the Near East, was not well dis¬ 
posed to the ministry in power under M. Dufaure, and confessed to 
being taken by surprise in the matter of the cession of Cyprus. 
The Prince decided to discuss the points at issue with M. Gam- 
betta. On the ground of their common interest in the Exhibition, 
he invited the great Erenchman to lunch with him at the Ca{4 
des Anglais. The invitation was readily accepted. The British 
Ambassador, Lord Lyons, was not asked to join the party; a 
junior secretary was bidden to represent him. At the luncheon 
Gambetta and the Prince thoroughly discussed the crisis, and 
M. Gambetta accepted the Prince’s assurances that the Anglo- 
Turlrish Convention, with the transfer of Cyprus, in no way 
afieoted Prench interests. The Prince told Lord Lyons that 

“ Gambetta spoke strongly in favour of an alliance between 
Prance and England—declared himself more or less reconciled 
to the Convention of 4th Jone—and spoke in the most disparaging 
terms, not so much of the Foreign Policy of Russia, as of the 
institutions, the government, and the administration of that 
countrj.” “ I hear from other quarters,” Lord Lyons reported 
to Sahsbuiy, “ that Gambetta was extremely pleased with the 
interview. I am assured also that the Prince of Wales acquitted 
himself with great skill.” ^ 

Two days later the Prince pursued his self-imposed mission 
of mediation. He met M. Waddington at luncheon at the British 
Embassy, and relieved him of anxiety by communicating to him 
Gambetta’s latest view, which meant that M. Dufaure’s govern¬ 
ment, in which M. Waddington was Foreign Minister, was in no 
immediate danger. The reconciliation of Gambetta to Lord 
Beaconsfleld’s action deprived tho French agitation against it 
for the time of most of its strength. 

The Prince arrived in London on the 22nd July, and two days 
later he was gratified by receiving from Lord Salisbury, the 
English Foreign Secretary, a generous acknowledgement of the 
success of his intervention: 

I trust your Royal Highness wiU not think I am guilty of an 
intrusion if I venture, on the score of my official position, to 
thank your Royal Highness very earnestly for what you have 
done in Paris. The crisis has been one of no little delicacy; and 
if the leaders of French opinion had definitively turned against 

^ Newtoa’s Life qf Lord Lgona, ii. 162. 
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us, a disagreeable and even bazardous condition of esirangeinont 
between the two countries might have grown up, whicli would 
have been very much to be regretted. Yom' Royal Highness’s 
influence over Monsieur Gambetta, and the skill with which that 
influence has been exerted, have averted a danger, which was not 
inconsiderable. It has been necessarily my duty to watch 
anxiously the movement of feeling in France at this moment. 

The Prince replied the same day: 

If I have in any way by tho personal interview T had with 
M. Gambotta tended to allay the irritation which was manifest 
in France by our taldng Cyprus I am beyond measure pleased, as 
nobody would have doplor^ more than I would that any estrange¬ 
ment between the two countries should occur. M. Gambotta 
told me that after the paragraphs of the Treaty of Berlin had been 
read and digested the feelings of his countrymen greatly subsided. 

Any immediate danger of friction between Franco and England 
was thus removed by the Prince’s sagacity. 

Other troubles between tho two countries were brewing which 
proved less easy of accommodation. The control of Egypt was 
becoming a bone of bitter contention. But when tho Exhibition 
closed on 21st October the pacific atmosphere which the Prince 
had helped to foster in its opening days seemed rich in promise. 
The Prince, accompanied by the Princess, attended the con- 
cludmg ceremony, when tho President distributed the awards 
to the exhibitors and declared the Exhibition closed. Tho 
Prince sat on the dais at the President’s left hand, while Bon 
Francisco d’ Assisi was on the President’s right. It was the 
last occasion on which Marshal MaoMahon spoke in public. 
Three months later the republic’s stability was to bo finally 
assured by the Marshars resignation of his office to a con¬ 
vinced republican, M. Jules Qrdvy (January 30, J879); and by 
the accession of the Prince’s new friend, M. Gambotta, to the 
responsible position of President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Until his death on the 17th October 1898, at tbe advanced age 
of eighty-five, the Marshal daring his retirement from public life 
mamtained friendly relations with the Prince, In his last year 
the Marshal wrote in his own hand to him (April 29,1892) of the 
approaching marriage of his second son, Emmanuel, a notifica¬ 
tion which the Prince cordially acknowledged. But the Prince’s 
faith in the Marshal’s political capacity had long since evaporated, 
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and he viewed his disappearance from the public stage as a 
benefit to France. 

The day after the Exhibition closed, 22nd October, Earl 
Granville presented to the Prince, on behalf of all who had taken 
part in organising the British section, an address of thanks for 
his manifold labours. The Prince’s last exertion was to urge the 
Prime Minister to bestow titular honours on his most active 
collaborators. He was particularly desirous that his colonial 
helpers should be decorated. “ I am sure you will agree with 
me,” he wrote to Lord Beaconsfield (October 6, 1878), “ that 
the present is not an unimportant moment for our paying the 
Colonies a compliment; they have come forward most liberally, 
and really have had most creditable exhibits.” ^ 

The Paris Exhibition of 1878 had given the Prince more 
extended opportunities than he had yet enjoyed of “ being of 
use.” If the harvest which ho anticipated from the Anglo- 
French entente for which he pleaded throughout his association 
with the Exhibition was to be tardily reaped, French and 
English politicians and peoples must divide between them 
responsibility for the unpropitioua delay. 

1 The Prinoe pressed with success on Lord Beaoonsfield’s notice bis old host 
in Canada, Sir John Bose, for tho G.O.M.G. (October 20) j Philip Cunlifio Owen, 
for K.C.M.G. (October 20) j and Sir Biohaid Wallace, whose previous servioes 
to the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 the Prince eulogised, for the K.C.B. 
(Novemher 14). 
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CHAPTER XXI 
TUB INDIAN TOUR, 1876-1870 
I 

1808 The Priace’a visit to India in the winter season of 1875—76 was 
mat 26 impressive and a fruitful experience. New vistas of life wore 
opened to him, and he was brought into touch with the most 
difhoult of all imperial problems—^the problem of how to har¬ 
monise Western methods of rule with the sentiments and ancient 
civilisations of the East. When no more than nineteen the 
Prince had, as the Sovereign’s heir, toured the northern American 
colonies, and his boyish presence there had stimulated the per¬ 
sonal loyalty to the Crown of Great Britain’s oldest settlements 
overseas. The political, ethical, and ethnical relations of the 
varied peoples of India with Great Britain diflerod widely from 
those of rile inhabitants of Canada, whether of Erenoh or of 
English origin. The coming of the heir-apparent of England in 
his mature years into personal contact with the vast and populous 
Indian dependency was a bolder experiment than tho North 
American expedition of his youth. It conformed with the 
outlook of British imperialists and raised thoir hopes high. 
Experienced Anglo-Indians were confident that thus might be 
forged a new link of untold promise between the British Crown 
and native India. 

A visit of the Prince to India had been vaguely contemplated 
by his father as a part of his educational ouixioulum as long ago 
as 1866, and the opinion of Lord Canning, the Viceroy of the day, 
was then invited. Jnst before his death in 1861 the Prince 
Consort planned an Indian supplement to the Prince’s tour in 
the Holy Land, and Queen Victoria, in the first days of her 
widowhood, consulted Lord Elgin, Lord Canning’s successor in 

870 
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the Indian Viceroyalty, as to the possibilities of carrjdng out 1868 
the suggestion. Nothing came of these schemes, but the notion, 

■which appealed to the Prince, simmered in his mind, and when 
the Indian "visit came to fruition in 1875 the Queen described it 
as “ an old wish of his.” 

The Prince had occasion for considering afresh the favoured 
design in the summer of 1868. His sailor brother, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, then captain of H.M.S. Galatea, was bent on including 
India in a professional cruise which he was making round the 
world. The Duke had lately returned from Australia and was 
preparing to extend his voyage to the Par East, in the course of 
which he proposed to travel across India, The Prince urged on. 
the Queen’s attention the profound difference between the visit 
of a son of hers to Australia and his visit to India. Australia, 

“a country colonised by the English,” and India, “a great 
Eastern country conquered by the English,” had, from the 
imperial point of -view, he reminded his mother, little in common. 

His brother, the Prince added, must visit India not as a naval 
commander but as “ the Prince and son of the sovereign, and as 
no son of any sovereign had been in India before, he will have 
to travel in great pomp, ox it may not have a beneficial effect 
on India.” 

The Prince’s advice was not neglected. The Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh made a three months’ “progress through India” (Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1869, to March 12, 1870) as the guest of the Viceroy, ■ 1870 
Lord Mayo, and of some of the ruling princes.’- A dignified 28 
reception was accorded him. The Indian populace flocked to 
welcome him as his mother’s son, and gave voice to their 
hopes that he would on his return home speak to her of them. 

But neither the Indian nor the British government credited the 
Duke with a political status. He was officially regarded as the 
Queen’s son who, being a naval captain, came to hrdia in the 
normal course of his professional career. 

Even in its limited conditions the Duke’s Indian •visit appealed 

^ The Duke landed at Calontla on the 22nd Dooombez 1860. There were 
ceiemonlal laoep'tionB at Cedoutta, Bombay, MadroB, and many smaller cities, 
and ruling princes who irere the Duke’s hosts in the Upper Proirinoes provided 
for him big-game shooting on a munificent scale. A few days after his arrival 
in Calcutta ho was invested hy Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, amid the pageantry 
of a qcBoial Durbar, irith the insignia of a Knight Oiand Cross of the Star of 
Tnfli 
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sufficiently to Indian sentiment to encourage the Prince’s hope 
that he might follow with ellect in his brother’s footsteps in the 
full dignity of heir-apparent and future ruler of the Empire. 
The pleasurable features of the adventure were not ignored, but 
he felt confident that it might stimulate in India personal loyalty 
to the Grown. 

Since the reconstitution of the government of India after the 
Mutiny in 1868, when the East India Company was abolished 
and its controlling power was transferred to the Crown, Queen 
Victoria figured in the visions of Indian princes and peoples as 
their guardian and protector. But native India could never be 
pronounced wholly free from unrest. There had been since 1870 
some sporadic if indecisive evidence of disafieotdon. No political 
significance was assignable to the terrible tragedy of the assassina¬ 
tion by a madman of the Viceroy, Lord Mayo, while visiting a 
convict settlement on the Andaman Islands on 18th February 
1872.1 But suspicions were still entertained of a few of the ruling 
princes, notably of the Holkar of Indore, whose attitude during 
the Mutiny had been ambiguous; and the attempt in 1874 of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda to poison the English Resident, Sir Robert 
Phayxe, tended to disturb the sense of security.® Mr. Gladstone 
attested his conviction that the Prince’s association with India 
would be of political service by recommending his appointment 
to the Indian Council in London—a suggestion which the Queen 
had vetoed. Sir Bartle Frere’s ripe Indian experience, which was 
gained as Chief Commissioner of Soinde, as Governor of Bombay, 
and, since 1867, as member of the Indian Council at Whitehall, 
lent much weight to his view that a visit from the Prince might 
beneficially bring home to the native princes and troops the 
human signification of the sovereignty of the Crown, which 
was for most of them an abstract rather than a substantive 

^ The outrage had especially ahooked the Prince, who had seen muoh of 
Lord Mayo on hie visits to Ireland, when Lord Mayo was Chief Secretary. 

> A mixed Oommission consisting of three Englishmen, Sir Biohard Couoh, 
Sir Biohard Meade, and Mr. P. S. Melvill, and of threo Indians, the Maharajah 
Sindhia of Gwalior, the Maharajah of Jaipur, and Sir Dinkhar Eao, of the 
Viceroy’s Council, with an English President, Sir Lewis Pelly, tried the Gaekwar 
on the charge at Oaleutta. The trial opened on 23rd February 1878 and closed 
on the Both March with a vordiot of " Not Proven " by the three Indian 
members against the throe Englishmen’s verdict of “ Guilty.” The Gaekwar 
was thereupon acc[uitted, but he was deposed by the Viceroy for misgovommont 
on the 23rd April, and was auoceeded by a boy of oloven, who was the adopted 
son of the widow of the deposed ruler’s brother and predeoessor. 
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conception. Anglo-Indian opinion generally agreed that the 
Prince’s genial bearing was well calculated to aUay passing 
winds of native discontent without exposing birn to personal risk. 
Mr. Disraeli’s government, which took office in 1874, eagerly 
availed itself of the Prince’s readiness to put these notions to a 
practical test. 

Accordingly Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State for In dia , 
announced on 17th March 1875, to both the Queen and the 
Prince, the Indian Council’s adoption of the project. To the 
Queen Lord Salisbury wrote of the visit; “ The Council think it 
wiU have a highly beneficial influence upon the minds of Your 
Majesty’s subjects in that country generally and on the feudatory 
princes of Your Majesty’s Empire in particular.” To the Prince 
Lord Salisbury sent an assurance of the Council’s “ great grati¬ 
fication at hearing of a determination so advantageous to India, 
and their cordial willingness to make the requisite financial 
arrangements.” Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, who had been 
appointed by Mr. Gladstone’s ministry to succeed Lord Mayo, 
was directed, despite the Queen’s warning against any pre¬ 
mature announcement, to give public notice of the torn at an 
approaching Durbar. The Viceroy took no exception to the 
general design, although he reserved his opinion on details, and 
informed Lord Salisbury (from Simla, April 29, 1875) of his 
desire “ not only that the visit shall be agreeable to H.E.H., but 
also that it may produce political advantage.” On 3rd May 
Lord Salisbury wrote to the Queen that the visit was “ looked 
forward to iu all parts of India with great enthusiasm.” 

II 

Many difficult comers hod to be rounded before the pro¬ 
cedure of the Prince’s Indian tour was finally determined. The 
Queen showed no enthusiasm fox the project, which she de¬ 
scribed to her daughter, the Crown Princess, as “ quite against my 
desire ” (June 8, 1876). She admitted the likelihood of political 
advantage, but deemed the estimate to be exaggerated. There 
was no special crisis in Indian aflairs to call fox any unusual 
step on the part of her government. "We ate not alarmed 
about India,” she remarked to the Crown Princess. Her chief 
fi.''.use for bpaitntiou wfl" “ fe r of the sti’.o.in which the tom* 
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would entail on her son’s bodily strength, oi which, in her view, 
he was none too careful. She deplored his prolonged withdrawal 
from her society and from that of his family. With maternal 
solicitude she repeatedly urged on him before he started, care in 
diet, due observance of Sundays, and the desirability of going 
to bed at ten o’clock each evening. 

The Queen claimed the right to supervise beforehand every 
detail of the programme in consultation with the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Salisbury, the Indian Secretary. In the 
embarrassing negotiations which ensued, the Prince had often 
reason to complain that he was overlooked, and that ministers 
were unwilling to comply with his wishes. The Queen’s attitude 
often tried his temper. When the tangle was in course of final 
unravelment the Prime Minister, who tried to satisfy both mother 
and son, wrote to the Prince (August 10, 1876): 

I deeply regret that the relations between your Royal Highness 
and Her Majesty’s Government with respect to your Royal High¬ 
ness’s Indian visit have been imfortunate. I will not stop now 
to speculate on the cause. There have been too many cross¬ 
purposes. 

The main theme of controversy touched the relations in 
which the Prince should stand to the Viceroy. The Queen 
insisted that the status of the Viceroy as the Queen’s sole official 
deputy must in no way be prejudiced by her son’s presence. 
She was (piite content for the Prince to be merely the Viceroy’s 
private guest. The Prince and his friends urged, on the other 
hand, that he should fill in India the Sovereign’s place, and that 
his mission, which was of political significance, should not bo 
hampered by disparaging official limitations. The issue some¬ 
what resembled that which had arisen on the Prince’s visits to 
Ireland, with this crucial qualification. The Indian Viceroy, 
Lord Northbrook, unlike the Irish Viceroys, stood firmly by the 
Queen’s view that it would be injurious to his prestige for the 
Prince to come out as the Queen’s official representative, lie 
pleaded that the Prince’s lanlc of “ first subject of the realm ” 
should be recognised only so far as it respected his own 
precedence. Lord Salisbury supported the Prince’s attitude 
and thereby added fuel to the fiames of controversy. At 
the time the relations between the Liberal Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, and the Conservative Secretary of State, Lord 
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Salisbuxy,^ were stiained on ■wide grounds of general policy, and 
early in 1875 Lord Northbrook had privately intimated his 
intention of retiring. He had consented to postpone his 
departure from India until the close of the Prince’s -visit—a 
circumstance which was withheld for the time from the Prince’s 
knowledge. The somewhat comprehensive breach between Lord 
Northbrook and Lord Salisbury aggravated the conflict respect¬ 
ing the Prince’s status. Writing to the Queen’s private secretary 
on 3rd July 1875, Lord Salisbury summed up, a little allusively, 
his conception of the danger lurking in the Viceroy’s claim to 
precedence over the heir-apparent: 

Por nearly a century the Governor-General was nominally 
responsible not to the Queen, but to a Company of Merchants. 
The natives of India learnt during that time to think that his 
was the highest personal authority with which they had to deal: 
and the lesson is one which they have been slow to unlearn. 
There is therefore some real danger that if the Queen’s own Son 
is put in a position of obvious inferiority, the true relation of 
the Viceroy to the Queen will be misunderstood or ignored. I 
fear that in such a case the prestige of H.M.’3 Dynasty will be 
lowered. 

Happily a compromise on a crucial phase of the controversy 
was reached at the suggestion of Lord Northbrook’s private 
secretary. Captain Evelyn Baring, afterwards famous as Lord 
Cromer. Lord Northbrook was willing for the Prince to hold levees 
when he was not present, but he took the strongest objection 
to the proposal of a great and spectacular Durbar which he and 
native princes should attend under the Prince’s and not under 
his own presidency. Such a surrender of his prerogative would 
in native eyes mean (he argued) his subordination to the Prince 
and the suspension of his authority throughout the tour. 
Captain Baring suggested that the proposed Durbar should take 
the form of a special Chapter of the Star of India, and that 
the Viceroy, 6is Grand Master of the Order, should, at the openiug 
of the proceedings, read a spedal commission from the Queen 
deputing the Prince to preside on so exceptional an occasion. 

^ Lord North-brook leaented -tbe aotive control of the government in India 
by tbe India Office at home. Ho diaapproved of Lord Salisbury’s alarmist 
attitude to the Afghan problem and, in spite of his free-trade oonviotions, was 
opposed to the Lonoashire oiy irhioh the home gotremment supported for the 
remission of Indian import duties on Lonoashire ootton. 
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Thereupon the Viceroy would “ cede first place to the Pimee, 
and all the rest of the proceedings would be conducted in his 
(H.E.II.’s) name.” A settlement was reached on these terms, 
the Queen jdelding her misgivings beneath the pressure of her 
ministers. On 19th August 1875 Lord Salisbury assm-ed the 
Viceroy that there would be no derogation from his supreme 
power. The Prince would receive “ all the honours due to his 
exalted rank,” but his political mission, apart from the special^ 
investiture, would be to “convey to the chiefs and princes 
who rule in India under the paramount protection of tho Queen 
of England the assurance of those gracious sentiments which 
have ever been entertained towards them by his Eoyal House.” 
The Viceroy accepted the situation. He promised to make tho 
Prince’s tour as pleasurable as possible and, so as to avoid any 
constitutional misunderstanding, would be in personal attendance 
only at certain stages of the Prince’s journey. 

The cost of the tour raised an embarrassing issue of a rather 
diflerent kind. The Prime Minister undertook that the Prince’s 
expenses should be defrayed out of public funds. A prominent 
section of the Liberal party viewed with dislike all additional 
grants to royalty, and was furthermore unwilling to sanction 
any call on the Indian exchequer lor expenses requisitioned by 
the English government. On 8th July Mr. Disraeli proposed 
to the House of Commons that the Admiralty should be 
empowered to spend £62,000 on the transport of tho Prince to 
and from India, and that £60,000 should be allowed by the 
Treasury for the Prince’s personal expenditure, including presents 
to native rulers. Ho conditions were imposed on the distribution 
of the second sum; it was essential, Disraeli wrote, that tho 
Prince’s gifts " should have the appearance of arising from the 
spontaneous liberality of the illustrious traveller,” The Indian 
government would be required to make a special grant to the 
Viceroy of £30,000 in order to enable him to provide for the 
Prince appropriate entertainment. Disraeli explained that there 
was no intention of investing the tour with tho costly pomp 
which would be essential if the Prince traveled as the formal 
representative of the Sovereign, 

The proposed sums were deemed in many quarters inadequate. 
Ffte Times pointed out ou 10th July: “ The Prince must exercise 
extraordinary powers of management if Mr. Disraeli has not to 
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ask for a supplemeataiy grant next year,” At the same time 
the editor, Delane, privately warned the Queen’s secretary 
(July 9, 1875) that “ care should be taken that the sum granted 
should not be exceeded, as, if it were, and if a supplementary 
vote were asked for next year after the idsit was over, it would 
produce the very worst effect.” Sir Bartle jFrexe complained 
lihat £60,000 would hardly meet the calls on the Prince’s 
generosity in view of the extravagant gifts which the Indian 
Princes intended to offer the visitor. The young Rajah of 
Kolapore was building in honour of the visit a hospital costing 
£20,000. The Prince’s friend, Lord Hartington, the leader of 
the Liberal party, also deemed a more generous sum desirable. 
But the government stood by their figures. When the resolution 
for the appropriation of the money came before the House in 
Committee of Supply, Mr. Fawcett moved an amendment “ that 
it was inexpedient that any part of the expenses of the general 
entertainment of the Prince of Wales should be charged on the 
revenues ol India,” but the amendment was defeated by 379 
votes to 67, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright supported the 
government’s proposals, which were finally carried with insig- 
nifioant dissent. Happily the Prince’s expenses were kept well 
within the amount of the Parliamentary grant, and the audited 
accormts showed a small credit balance. The lavish gifts made hy 
the Rajahs to the Prince far exceeded the value of those which 
he made bo them, hut no invidious comparisons were drawn. 

A further embarrassment arose from the fact that Ceylon was 
included in the itinerary, and that the arrangements there were 
in charge of the Colonial Office and not of the India Council. 
Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, was therefore called into 
council and some of his proposals were combated hy bhe Queen. 
It was with difficulty that Lord Carnarvon, who q^uoted the 
precedents of 1860 when the Prince in Canada knighted the 
Speakers of the two Houses of Legislature, persuaded the Queen 
to allow him to confer the K.C.M.Q-. on Mr. William Henry 
Gregory, the Governor of Ceylon. 

HI 

A last theme of conflict concerned the choice of the Prince’s 
suite. The Prince claimed permission to select whom he would, 
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but Lord Salisbury pointed out to bim (June 5, 1876) that the 
cabinet bad decided to treat all arrangements lor the visit as 
official questions and that they regarded the “ number and 
composition of the suite as a matter of public importance.” There 
was no dillerence of opinion as to the fitness of Sir Bartlo Prere 
to take general control. Or. Joseph Eayrer’s expert knowledge 
of the Indian climate and of the sicknoss incidental to it ob¬ 
viously fitted him for medical adviser.^ But the Queen, while 
nominating Lord Alfred Paget, her clerk-marshal, to go as her 
representative, scrutinised dubiously the large personal following 
on which the Prince had set his heart. Yet there was small 
ground for complaint when the list was finally settled. The 
Prince’s equerry since 1872, Colonel Dighton Probyn, was 
peculiarly well qualified to accompany him. He had seen dis¬ 
tinguished service in India as a cavalry officer, and had won the 
V.C. there for his gallantry. Probjm had, moreover, attended 
the Duke of Edurburgh^through India in 1870, like two other 
of the company. Dr. Eayrer, and the breezy Irishman, naval 
Lieutenant Lord Charles Beresford, who wont out as an aide- 
de-camp.® 

The Prince, who was anxious to placate any political opposi¬ 
tion to the project of the tour, suggested an addition to his suite 
by way of dispelling some apprehension which was reported from 
Russia. He proposed to invite the Tsar to nominate a Rxissian 
officer. The Prime Minister pointed out that other countries 
might expect a similar concession, and that it was undesirable to 
expand unduly the number of the Prince’s companions. Before 

1 Eayrer had hoen Profoaaor of Snrgory at Iho Medioal College, Calcutta, 
and was now President of the Medical Board at the India Oifioo. 

> Other oideerB of the Prince’s hoasobold who toured India with him were 
his equerries, Colonel Arthur ffllis. Lord SuBleld, and Mr. Vranois Knollys, hia 
private secretary. Colonel Owen Williams served as an aido-do-oamp, and 
liiout. (Sir) Augustus Eitz-Geoige, the Duke of Cambridge’s son, was an extra 
A.D.C. The Kev. Kobinson Duckworth, a clergyman popular at Court, was 
chaplain. William (afterwards Sir William) Iloward Biussoll, the special 
correspondent of Tim Timta, was given the brevet rank of houorai'y private 
secretary. Mr. Sydney P. Hall, the artist, was commrsBioned to make sketches. 
Mr. Clarence Bartlett, assistant-superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, 
was appointed taxidermist. Sir Barlle Erere took as his private seorotoiy 
Mr. Albert (afterwai-dB Bari) Gray. Three private friends of the Prince—'the 
Puke of Sutherland, the Earl of Aylesford, and Lord Carrington—wore personal 
guests. Prince Louis of Battenborg, naval Lieutenant on hoard H.M.S. Serapit 
(afterwards Admiral and Marquis of Milford Haven), joined the Prince through 
great port of the tour. 
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leaving London tbe Prince informed Count SchouvalofE, the 
Russian Ambassador, of the suggestion and of its fate. He 
wished the Tsar to be mformed that though the plan had proved 
impracticable it “ had been approved in principle.” ^ 

rv 

On the evening of Monday, 11th October 1876, the Prince, 
with Lord Charles Bereslord, the Duke of Sutherland, and other 
intimates of his party, set out from London on an overland 
journey to Brindisi. In a sermon preached at Westminster 
Abbey the day beforc,Dean Stanley dwelt on the profound interest 
attaching to the first occasion on which an heir to the English 
throne had “ ever visited those distant regions which the greatest 
of his ancestors, Allred the Great, one thousand years ago so 
ardently longed to explore.” The Princess accompanied her 
husband as far as Calais. “ I left with a heavy heart,” the 
Prince wrote to Lord Granville (October 29), “and was so 
depressed in spirits on reaching Paris that I felt seriously indlined 
to return home instead of going on.” But his spirits soon revived 
iu the Eiench capital, where he lunched with Marshal MacMahon 
at the !lSlya4e on the 13th; had an interview with the Eoreign 
Minister, the Duo Decazes, and called on the Duo d’Aumale. 

Brindisi was reached on the 16th. 

“ Our journey through Italy,” the Prince noted, “ was on 
the whole rapid but somewhat monotonous; Charlie Beresford 
kept up our spirits when they flagged. Augustus Paget [British 
Ambassador at Rome] met us at Turin, where we stayed a i^ht. 
The King [of Italy] was there but did not show, though he kindly 
sent an A.D.C. to meet ino.” 

At Brindisi he was met by Count Andi'ea Mallei, who while 
attached to the Italian Embassy in London was a popular 
member of the Prince’s circle. “The Count told us he was 
farming, but wo could not gather what special branch of 
agriculture he was studying.” The Duke of Sutherland was 
greeted by the crowd as “ P araioo di Garibaldi,” 

H.M.S. Serapis, which had been elaborately fitted up by the 
Admiralty for the voyage, was waiting at Brindisi to embark 
the party. The ship paused on the 18th at Athens, to enable 

1 ^ rohives of the Busaian Bmhaaaj, 
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the Prince to spend a day ■with the King and Queen oi Greece. 
On the 20th the Suez Canal was entered. The passage through 
the canal brought home to the Prince its supreme importance as 
the highway to India, and he sent home renewed expressions of 
regret that England had refused to co-operate in its construction. 
To his relief, he was Lo learn on reaching India that the situation 
had from his point of view been saved by Mr. Disraeli’s coup in 
purchasing the Khedive’s shares.’- 

At l&maiha the Prince left the canal for Cairo, where he 
enjoyed once more the profuse hospitality of Khedive Ismail. 
“ The Khedive, as usual,” the Prince wrote to Lord Granville on 
the 29th October, “ was most hospitable, and kindness itself— 
and lodged us in a most splendid palace—called Ghezireh— 
about 20 minutes’ drive from Cairo.” He noticed changes in 
the city since he was last there : 

Cairo has changed a good deal since my last visit six years ago 
—many old houses have been thrown down and fine large ones 
built in their place, and streets widened and new gardens and 
even squares are in course of construction. Eortunatoly most 
of the old Bazaars remain intact and it would be a groat pity 
for the sake of the picturesque to destroy them. The town is 
quite assuming the aspect of a French-Oriental one. There is 
a very pretty Opera House—and wo saw a very well acted French 
play and a lair ballet. 

After his wont the Prince renewed many old acquaintance¬ 
ships at Cairo. General Stanton, tho Consul-General, “ Hooms,” 
he wrote to Lord Granville, “ as popular as ever, and had great 
weight with the Khedive. So I hope it will be long before ho is 
replaced. A good many of our diplomats abroad would do well to 
take a leaf out of his book.” He sought out, too, with oharacter- 
istio kindliness, an old French friend, the widow of M. Persigny, 
a confidant of Napoleon III., who, as French Ambassador in 
London and Minister of the Interior at Paris, had been known 
to the Prince from boyhood: 

Hearing that Mme, de Persigny (now Mmo. lo Moine) was at 
Cairo, I went to see her, and although it is many years since I 
saw her last—and she had certainly grown older and stouter— 
she has still des beaux restes, but has grown very deaf, and con¬ 
versation became rather tiring in the hot weather. 

’ Seo pp. 294-6 svpta. 
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There was much in the political and fin ancinl condition of 
Egypt to give the Prince earnest of coming change. The critical 
state of the Khedive’s finances was, after much international 
wrangling, soon to bring Egypt under England’s away. The 
Prince’s companion, Sir Bartle Erere, reported to him the talk 
about the Khedive’s financial embarrassments which Sir Bartle 
and General Stanton had with the spendthrift Khedive and with 
his chief minister, Nubar Pasha, who was bent on financial 
reform. The Prince pub little faith in the plausible assurances 
in which the Khedive was lavish, and he recognised that his host 
was on the verge of banlrmptcy. The Prince performed with zest, 
however, the congenial duty with which the home government had 
entrusted him of knitting closet in a public ceremony England’s 
personal tie with the Khedive’s son and heir—Tewhk. On the 
26th October he invested the young man with the Order of the 
Star of India. An elaborate ritual was followed. Tbe Prince 
wore his new uniform of fi.eld-marshal—^the high military rank 
which, to his gratification, the Queen had oonferred on him on her 
last birthday. “ The investiture,” the Prince wrote home, 
'' gave great pleasure, and we made the ceremony as formal as 
we could. The recipient is a very intelligent young man but it 
is a great pity he had not been in Europe as bis three younger 
brothers have.” Sir Bartle Erere reporbed to the Queen the 
graceful terras in which the Prince, addressing the Egyptian heir, 
expressed his hopes of friendly relations between the English and 
Egyptian governments. 

The Prince re-embarked at Suez in the Serapia on 26th 
October. Writing to Lord Granville while passing through the 
Red Sea, he described his experience and the harmony prevailing 
aboard: 

We left Suez in the evening of the 26tih, and since 10 yesterday 
morning have been in tbe Red Sea, which might well be named the 
Red hot Sea. Though in our cabins with all tho porta and doors 
open the temperature has not exceeded 84“, there is a close damp 
heat, like being in a hot house, which is rather trying—^however, 
we are unherufen all well. It was 109° in the sun yesterday, and 
I went down to the engine-room just before dinner where it was 
118° £uid in the stokehole 129°! So you can easily imagine T 
was not sorry to leave those lower regions. Stafford [i.e. the 
Duleo of SiitherlandJ is in great force—and so is Alfred Paget, 
who has been sumamed by the younger members of the party 
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“ Beetroot.” We are all charmed with Sir Bartle Erore—who is 
quite charming, and so lull ol information on every subject. I 
t.hiult aU the party " pull together ” as well as possible. 

Reports which reached the Queen of the merry mood of the 
Prince and his companions through the voyage, roused her fears 
that they were indulging in more practical joldng than was 
dignified, but Sir Bartle Frere assured her that there was no 
breach of decorum. 

At Aden the Prince landed (November 1) and held a levee— 
the first of a long aeries—^which Arab chiefs attended in great 
numbers. An address from Parsee merchants gave him the first 
taste of the exuberance of oriental adulation. 


V 

A week later, on 8th November, the Serafis reached the 
harbour of Bombay.^ The Prince suffered no injury from the 
heat of the voyage, and the vigorous health in which he arrived at 
Bombay was fully maintained during the tour through all alter¬ 
nations of climate. At Bombay Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, 
came on board, followed by Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of 
Bombay, and two military officers who joined the Prince’s suite 
for special purposes. Major-General Sir Sam Browne, V.C., under¬ 
took control of transport, and Major Edward Bradford looked after 
the Prince’s personal safety. At the landing the Viceroy intro¬ 
duced leading Anglo-Indian officers and some seventy princes or 
chiefs who, in glittering costume, accompanied by their dewans 
and sirdars, awaited the disembarkation. The Viceroy avoided 
any problems of precedence by parting with the royal visitor 
after the presentations, to rejoin him at Calcutta later. The 
reception impressed the Prince, 

“ I was very much struck,” he wrote to the Queen (November 
14), “ by the attitude of the natives in my landing at Bombay. 
As a rule the Easterns are not given to be demonstrative, but I 

^ Full fiTst-hond details of the tour are recorded in lottors to Queen Victoria 
from the Fiinoe, Iiord Nortiibrook, Sir Bartle Froie, and Loid Lytton, and in 
the Prince’s detailed ooirespondonce while in India with Lord Granville and Mr. 
Disraeli. Very little of this material has boon published, The main printed 
sonrees are W. H, Bussell’s Diary (1877); Sir Joseph Fayrer’s BeeoUeoUons of 
my Life (1900) and Notes of the Visits to India of the Prince cf Wales and the 
Duke of Bdirdyargh, 1870-76 (piiated privately, 1879): and (Sir) Bernard 
MoUet’s Memmr of Thomas Oeorge, Sari of NorMrook (1908). 
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received a perfect ovation (on the six mile drive) from the dock¬ 
yard at Bombay to Government House at PareU, where we have 
been staying. The Parses community, which is by far the 
largest, took the lead, and are moat demonstrative.” 

The Prince’s thirty-fourth birthday was fervently celebrated 
the day after his arrival. At night the town was iUumiaated 
and “ there were among the loyal devices which the natives con¬ 
trived ” (so Lord Northbrook reported to the Queen) some quaint 
mottoes; one tan, “How is your Eoyal Mother?” and another, 
“ Tell Mama we’re happy.” Among the many public functions 
which the Prince performed in Bombay, the most serviceable 
to the city’s prosperity was the laying of the foundation stone of 
the Elphinstoue Dock. 

The new environment of native peoples and rulers was the 
chief attraction fox the Prince. He declared himself fascinated 
by “ the novelties of Indian life.” 

“ A drive through the streets of Bombay,” he wrote to the 
Queen (November 14), “is most interesting, and you see mixed 
together natives of all classes, creeds, and origin. Their houses 
are very picturesque, and they are aU painted different colours. 
The lowest classes and children hardly wear any garments at all. 
The vegetation is very plentiful and the cocoanut palm trees 
are excessively fine.” 

At levees and receptions he showed the native princes and their 
ministers every genial courtesy, and with his usual promptitude 
formed shrewd judgements of their character. Sir Bartle Frere 
wrote to the Queen of the astonishment with which he watched 
the emotion caused among the natives by the Prince’s presence 
(November 14, 1876). l^ere discerned useful results almost 
immediately. All the chiefs looked pleased and happy beyond 
his expectation. “ This is of great importance,” he added, " for 
the feeling of the upper classes towards our government is not 
now always what could he wished.” 

Sir Bartle, yielding, as he said, to a sudden inspication, resolved 
to put the Prince’s soothing influence on native feeling to a 
practical test. During the Prince’s stay at Bombay, short 
sojourns were made in neighbouring places. The Prince spent 
his first week-end, November 13-16, at Poonah. For a 
second excursion Sir Bartle chose the state of Baroda, where the 
excitement arising from the recent deposition of the Gaekwar, 
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although subsiding, left the future in some doubt. Sir Barlle 
deemed the Prince to be capable of calming the still troubled 
waters. A three days’ stay at Baroda (November 19-22) was 
hurriedly arranged. The Prince’s host and hostess at Baroda 
were the new Gaekwar, a boy of the humblest origin, and the 
Ranee—a former Gaekwar’s widow and the present Gaekwar’s 
foster-mother. They and their advisers responded eagerly to the 
Prince’s advances and provided picturesque entertainment. 
There was a lavish display of “ barbaric pearl and gold,” while 
opportunities for sport were offered the Prince for the first time on 
the tour. He hunted cheetahs and hogs, and shot quails. The 
visit, which immensely interested him, answered well-nigh all Sir 
Bartle’s expectations. The Prince’s presence (be reported to the 
Queen, November 27) “ had the most marked and powerful effect 
in reconciling all classes to a complete change of rulers, and to a 
transition from a regime of frightful tyranny and corruption to 
an orderly and well-regulated native administration.” Prere 
appreciated the Prince’s “ Idndly and discriminating notice of 
aU classes of natives, from the Ranee and her little adopted son 
down to the old native officers of the regiments present, who 
went away delighted with having been presented to and spoken 
to by H.R.H.” The twelve-year-old ruler, who was " quite 
over-loaded with jewels,” greatly attracted the Prince. “ The 
little Gaekwar of Baroda,” the Prince wrote to Granville on 
30th November 1876, “who is as old as our oldest boy [Prince 
Albert Victor was ten months younger], seems really a very intelli¬ 
gent youth, though only six months ago he was running about 
the streets adorned with the most limited wardrobe.” I’lio Ranee 
and the boy Gaekwar warmly reciprocated the Prince’s friendly 
sentiments. After he had taken leave of them, both, speaking 
in Marathi, begged Sir Bartle to explain to him their feelings. 

The Ranee (Sir Bartle noted), who is a very sagacious sensible 
woman, well schooled in severe adversity, doubtless felt that the 
Prince’s recognition gave stability to ber position and to the new 
ordCT of things, but the young Gaekwar’s emotion was the simple 
feeling of a boy. There was no minister nor any one else near to 
promjpt him as he said to me, ” Do tell the Prince how much we all 
feel ms kindness. Bog him not to forgot to teU. the Queen how 
thankful we are to her for letting him come.” 
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Tke Prince, in his o\m -words, -was “ not letting the grass gro-w i 87 o 
under his feet.” “ He certainly outworks any one on his stafi,” 34 
Sir Bartle Frere was soon writing to the Queen (February 10, 

1876) " and shows less susceptibility to heat and exposure to the 
sun than any of ua.” The Queen, who was in constant receipt 
of letters not only from the Prince, but from the Viceroy, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Mr. Duckworth, Dr. Fayrer, Francis KnoUys, and 
other members of the Prince’s suite, was often disquieted by the 
accounts of his actmties, and kept the -wires busy with maternal 
counsels. She begged Dr. Fayrer to use her name freely in 
remonstrance against “ over-exertions.” But he and his com¬ 
panions were happily able to quiet the Queen with assurances 
that the Prince’s hesdth was never better. 

An early change in the itinerary was rendered needful by 
an outbreak of cholera in the Madras Presidency. The direct 
journey from Bombay to Madras became impossible. It was 
determined to go south to Ceylon, and thence after -visiting the 
south-eastern comer of the Indian peninsula, to reach Madras 
by sea. 

On his voyage from Bombay to Ceylon the Prince landed 
(November 27) at the old Portuguese settlement of Goa, “where,” 

Sir Bartle Frere wrote, “ the Governor-General of all the Portu¬ 
guese Indies, iucluding Timore on the coast of New Guinea and 
Mozambique in East Africa (Tavares de Almeida), received His 
Royal Highness in a quaint old Palace of the Viceroys with 
portraits of all his predecessors from Vasco da Gama and 
Albuquerqne.” 

Colombo was reached on 1st December, and three days later 
the Prince duly conferred the K.C.M.G. on Mr. Gregory, the 
governor of Ceylon. Big-game shooting was provided on an 
elaborate scale. A camp was formed at RuanweFa, not far from 
the city. There the Prince for the first time hunted elephan-ts, 
and the sport involved him in some danger, owing to a sudden 
rush of the maddened animals. On the 7th he telegraphed to 
the Queen: “Shot one elephant and wounded severely two 
others.” Crossing to the mainland, near Tuticorin, on 9th Decem¬ 
ber, he passed by tram through the mountainous scenery of the 
Nilgheiries and inspected the temples and palaces of the ancient 
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kingdom oi Madura. Madras waa readied on tTie 13tli. The 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, who had just arrived as 
governor, was the Prince’s host, and the rajahs of the neighbour¬ 
hood came as at Bombay in brilliant array to greet him. A 
review of troops was one of the impressive episodes of the full 
six days’ programme, and the Prince was enchanted with the 
illumination of the surf, “than which,” wrote his companion, 
W. H. Russell, “ man never saw any spectacle more strange, nay, 
awful.” 

Calcutta waa reached by sea on the 23rd December and the 
Viceroy resumed his rdle of host. “ Calcutta people are not 
used to cheer,” he wrote to the Queen of her son’s reception 
(December 24) “so that there was not so much noise as at 
Bombay, but there was much more cheering and clapping of 
hands than Lord Northbrook ever noticed before at Calcutta.” 

The native Princes, whom the Prince received at the Govern¬ 
ment House on the 24th, induded all the influential rulers of 
Northern India—^the Maharajahs of Kashmir, Indore, Gwalior, 
Jaipur', Jodhpur, Eewah, and Patiala. Through all that night the 
city was illuminated; but the Prince after dinner sought a 
reminder of home by going with the Viceroy to the theatre to 
witness the popular farce of My Awful Dad, rendered by one of 
the Prince’s favourite London comedians, Charles Mathews, who 
was on tour in the city. Next day the Prince drove to Barraok- 
pore, the Viceroy’s suburban residence, to spend Christmas. 

On New Year’s Day, 1876, a chief ceremony of the tour took 
place at a great encampment on the Maidan, near Calcutta, when 
12,000 spectators assembled amid dazzling pageantry. The 
Prince presided at that special Chapter of the Star of India, the 
design of which had caused in earlier months so much heart¬ 
burning. A special waaxant from the Queen waa read at the 
opening of the proceedings, and the Prince ceremoniously 
admitted to the Order two Maharajahs (of Jodhpur and Jhcend) 
as G.C.S.I. and seven chiefs as K.O.S.I., together with General 
Henry Ramsay, the benevolent English Commissioner (or “King” 
as he was popularly called) of Kumaon in the United Provinces.^ 

*■ A brother of the twelfth "Earl of Dalhoosle, Sir Henry ruled as a patomal 
despot the distriota of Kumaon and Qarhwal for more than a quarter of a 
oentury (1866 -84). Ho had kept the mountainous tract of country quiet 
throughout the Mutiny, and was thoroughly trusted by the native people, who 
called him either “ King of Kumaon ” oi " Bamjee Sahib.” 
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“ The ceremony,” wrote Lord Northbrook on 7th January,'* passed 
ofi well.” ^ On the 4th the Prince bade the Viceroy farewell and 
left Calcutta to fulfil a long series of engagements farther north. 

In Central and North India the Prince passed rapidly from 
place to place, living in elaborately equipped camps, exchanging 
visits with native princes, inspecting scenes and buildings of 
historic or archseological interest, and enjoying abundant oppor¬ 
tunities of big-game shooting. Everywhere native rulers, with 
throngs of their subjects, came to greet him, and the favour¬ 
able impressions which his levees in Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta had created in the minds of the princes were confirmed. 

The Northern tour opened at Benares, the sacred city of the 
Hindus, near which the Prince’s camp was pitched for two days. 
Sir John Strachey, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, acted as 
host. At Lucknow, the next stopping-place (January 6) the 
Prince inspected with painful interest the mins of the buildings 
which were associated with the heroic defence of the city against 
the mutineers of 1857. Under the guidance of Dr. Eayrer, who 
had himself played a part in the defence, he visited the room 
where Sir Henry Lawrence had died in the hour of victory, as well 
as Lawrence’s tomb in the churchyard hard by. The Prince 
laid, too, the foundation-stone of a memorial, the gift of Lord 
Northbrook, to the natives who fell in defence of the Eesidenoy, 
and he expressed satisfaction " in doing honour to the memory 
of the gallant men who had set such a noble example of fidelity 
and devotion to duty,” “Every survivor” (wrote an eye¬ 
witness to the Queen) “ whose home was near enough to enable 
him to come to Lucknow was there,” and each was presented 
to the Prince. 

After a short pause at Cawnpore a great military demonstration 
awaited the Prince at Delhi, where a large part of the Indian army 
was encamped (January 11). It was congenial to the Prince to 
meet at the head of the assembled troops the Indian Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Napier of Magdala, who was just bringing his six 
years’ tenure of the post to a dose. An engineer officer of 
acknowledged efficiency and most courteous hearing, Lord Napier 
was a soldier alter the Prince’s heart. He had done good service 

^ After the investiture the Prinoe unveiled a statue to Lord Mayo, tho 
assassinated Viceroy, and on 3rd January he was created B.Cili. by the 
University of Ooloutta. 
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in the Mutiny, but the exploit which brought him renown was 
his prompt capture of Magdala, the capital city of Abyssinia, in 
the spring of 1868. The Prince chanced to be dining early in 
June of that year with the Duke of Cambridge, when there burst 
on the company a young officer from Magdala who was charged 
to deliver to a feUow-guest, Sir Stafford Northcote, then Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Napier’s account of his recent triumph. 
The messenger was Lieutenant Pcederick Roberta, who subse¬ 
quently became Eield-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar. The 
Prince at once plied the young man, whom he had not met before, 
with pertinent inquiries, and was moved by the subaltern’s recital 
to warm admiration of Lord Napier’s exploit.^ The Prince had 
joined in London’s great welcome of Lord Napier on his return 
from Ma g da l a and now greeted him at Delhi with overflowing 
cordiality. 

On the 12th the Prince and Lord Napier reviewed at Delhi 
18,000 troops. Next day the Prince watched a well-contested 
sham fight in which, to his satisfaction, his own regiment, the 
10th Hussars, took an effective part. Lord Napier and his 
colleagues of the Indian army attached a far-reaching sentimental 
value to the Prince’s prominence at Delhi. Native officers and 
men proved sensitively responsive to their meeting in the flesh 
with the heir of the far-away suzerain of their dreams. 

“ H.R.H.’b manner and bearing,” wrote Lord Napier in high 
feather to the Queen, from the great camp (January 28) “ have 
realised their idea of a Prince: they have long been without one 
of their own race worthy of the name, and during more than a 
century have been subject to an indefinite authority which they 
could never understand clearly; now they are prepared to receive 
with loyalty and affection the Prince whom Your Majesty has 
sent them.” 

A personal compliment which the Prince paid at Delhi to two 
native officers brought further home to the native troops his 
personal fascination. Two rasaldars of a native regiment, the 
11 th Bengal Lancers, which he inspected, were invited to join 
his staff as orderly officers for the remainder of his tour. 
One, Sirdar Anoop Singh, was a Silch, and the other. Sirdar 
Mahomed Afzul Khan, a high-class Afghan. Both had served 


* Lord Boberta, Forty-One Tears in India, p. 302. 
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TOth distinction in “ Probyn’s Horse,” and their former colonel, 
Dighton Piobyn, the Prince’s equerry, took special charge of 
them during the months that followed.^ “Fine soldierly fellows, 
who look as if they might have been bom sword in hand and 
cradled in a military saddle ” was Lord Lytton’s description of 
them when he met them later.® By way of keeping alive the 
stimulating memory of the Prince’s visit to Delhi, the title of 
“The Prince of Wales’s Own” was conferred on four native 
regiments—^the 11th Bengal Lancers, to which the Prince’s native 
orderly officers belonged, the 2nd Gurkhas Eegiment, the ith 
Madras Light Cavalry, and the 2nd Bengal Light Infantry.® 

After Delhi there followed more bouts of sightseeing, of native 
hospitality and sport in the Central Provinces. From Lahore, 
in the Punjab, the capital city of the soldierly Sikhs, where the 
weather turned very cold, the Prince made excursions to Wazira- 
bad and to Jammu, where the Maharajah of Kashmir provided 
hiTw with sport on a royal scale. Five days were spent in camp 
near Agra (January 25-30) in courae of which he visited the 
Taj Mahal, the most beautiful tomb in the world, and the 
monument of the Emperor Akbar at Sioundra. On the last day 
of the month the Priaoe was the guest of the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, the most influential prince of Central India, who 
received him magniflcently, and left no doubt on the Prince’s 
mind of the sincerity of his devotion to the British crown. 

The whole of the month of February and the first few days of 
March were devoted, under the shadow of the Himalayas, to the 
pursuit of big game, chiefly tiger and elephant hunting. The 
sporting expedition was designed by way of a comparative rest 
for the Prince, but it was strenuously pursued.* The excursion 
gave (Sir Bartle Frere wrote) “ people at a distance an impression 
of manly vigour and power of endurance which pleased every 
one, Europeans and natives alike.” Through the first weeks 
the general direction was tmdertaken by the veteran General 

^ So well did the two offloers appreoiate their aseooiation with, the Prince 
that at their own request they aooomponied him to IDnglond and they stayed 
there some six months. See pp. 391-2 ivfra. 

* Lord Lylton to Queen, 20th March 1876. 

® At the same time four other native regiments—the 2nd Bengal Native 
Infantry, The Guide Corps (Punjab Frontier Force), the Madras Sappers and 
Minors, ond the 3rd Bombay Cavalry—^were gazetted “ The Queen’s Own.” 

* For on account of the sport on the Indian tour, see A. E. T. Watson’s 
King Mdward as a Sportsman, chapter x. pp. 342 sea. 
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Sir Henxy Eamsay, “ King of Kumaon,” whom the Prince had 
knighted at Calcutta. 

The Prince shot his first tiger on 6th February while the party 
was staying at the Eesidoncy at Jaipur, where the Maharajah 
joined Sir Henry Eamsay in devising and carrying out the 
Prmce’s sporting programme. Subsequently the Prince and his 
companions camped at various stations in the Kohilkimd tcrai, 
the wooded belt at the base of the mountains, where all manner of 
big game abormded. On 20th February, at the urgent invitation 
of the Maharajah (Dhiraja) of Nepal, the paiiiy proceeded to 
the Nepal terai. There the veteran Prime Minister, Sir Jung 
Bahadur—a notable figure in native history—^took Sir Henry 
Ramsay’s place as the Prince’s guide.^ On the 25th an exciting 
hunt of wild elephants took place near the camp at Mowleah. 
The sporting holiday in the Nepal terai lasted till 6th March. 
One of its moat notable features was the mutual regard which 
developed in its course between the Prince and his native com¬ 
panions. On Sir Jung Bahadur and his family, ns well as on 
the Maharajah of Nepal, the Prince left an abiding impression 
of kindly and cheerful sympathy. 

The more formal conditions of the tour were resumed at 
Allahabad on 7th March—^the day after the sporling expedition 
ended. There Lord Northbrook and Lord Napier of Magdala 
rejoined the Prince for a final leave-taking, and a second but 
informal Chapter of the Order of the Star of India was hold by 
special leave of the Queen. It was a drawing-room investiture 
to which ladies were invited. The recipiente of the order of 
knighthood at the Prince’s hand were three companions whose 
services he desired conspicuously to aolcnowlodgc, viz.: Major- 
General Sir Sam Browne, V.C., Major-General Probyn, and 
Surgeon-General Fayrer. AH were created K.C.S.l. 

Fit recognition of the services which his companions were 
rendering him was always in the Prince’s thought. As early as 
9th January 1876, while at Lucknow, he had written asking Mr. 
Disradi to secure the G.C.B, for Sir Baartle, whose deserts he 
lightly valued at the highest rate. " If he could be gazetted and 
receive the intimation before we leave India in March, I would be 

^ Sir Jung Sohadur, Whoae youthful oarcer wos turbulont, oausod himaalf in 
1846 to be appointed for life Prime Minister ofMepol. He proved an onligJitonod 
ruler and showed muob attaohment to the TSogligb, bringing a troop of Ourklios 
to the asaistaaioo of the loyalists of Oudh during the Mutiny. 
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most grateful. On my return home it would be a matter for 
future consideration whether you consider him worthy to be 
raised to the peerage.” The Prime Minister usually took his 
time in reaching a decision on this land of application from the 
Prince. In Frere’s case he refused the suggestion of a peerage, 
but so far followed the Prince’s recommendation as to offer Sir 
Bartle on his return home the choice between a baronetcy and 
the 6.C.B. Sir Bartle chose the latter honour, but ultimately 
the Prince’s pressure led to the bestowal of a baronetcy in 
addition, by way of acknowledgement of Sir Bartle’s companion¬ 
able and instructive guidance.^ To every one of his companions 
on the tour he was anxious to give proof of his regard. "When 
the vicarage of Sandringham fell vacant next year, the Prince 
promptly offered it to Mr. Duckworth, who had served him as 
chaplain in India. The offer was dechned, but the spirit which 
dictated it was characteristic. 


VII 

The tour was now coming to an end. On 9th March the Prince 
arrived at Indore, where the Holkar, who did not make a favour¬ 
able impression, awaited him m great state, and he received at the 
Residency many minor rajahs. From Indore the Prince travelled 
to Bombay to embark for the West. Smallpox was raging in the 
town, and the departure was made with curtailed ceremony. 
H.M.S. Serapis, “ freshly decked with white paint and regilt,” 
steamed out of Bombay harbour at 4 p.m. on Monday, 13th 
March, just seventeen weeks after her arrival. The Prince’s 
suite had undergone only a few changes. His personal friends, 
the Duke of Sutherland and Lord Aylesford, as well as Albert 
Grey, Frere’s secretary, went home before the rest of the party. 
Mr. Duckworth, who had fallen iff of typhoid fever, was left 
behind at Lahore. But an interesting addition was made to the 
original company in the person of the two Indian officers, who 
had j oined the Prince’s suite at Delhi. They, at their own request, 
accompanied the Prince to England (with two native troopers to 
attend on them) and Sit Joseph Fayrer taught them English on 

^ On 16th May, loui days after the Prince was again in London, Disraeli 
wrote to the Prinoo that a G-.C.B. would bo conferred in person on Prere by the 
Queen, and that Lord Sufflold wotdd be made E1.0.B., and Ptanois KnoUys O.B. 
“ Thus,” Disraeli wrote, “ in the distribution of honours in oommemoration of 
the ffieat Indian visit every division of the Order of the Bath will he represented, ” 
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tlie voyage.^ The native princes’ lavish gifts to the Prince 
greatly increased both the bulk and value of the Serapis’s cargo 
on the homeward trip. Articles of virtu abounded, but many of 
the gifts were animals alive and dead, wild and tame, together 
with orchids and other rare plants. Sir Jung Bahadur had given 
the Prince a small fleet cheetah and a grey Arab horse. Five 
tigers, seven leopards, four elephants, a Himalayan boar, and 
three ostriches formed part of the ample menagerie of 66 
mamnnala and 96 birds which lent the Serapis something of the 
aspect of a living Noah’s Ark.® 

1 On their arrival in England they vreie generously entertained by the 
Duke of Sutherland and other friends of the Fiinee. Sit Dighton Frobyn showed 
them, the sights of London. They left for Jhduii in the autumn, although they 
wera anxious to remain as Queen Viotoria’s bodyguard. (Letter from Sir 
Dighton Prohyn, Sflth November 1022.) The Queen fully appiovod their 
aspiration. At a later date, on Maroh 6th, 1883, she asked Mr. Gladstone to 
request the Cabinet to provide hor with an Indian bodyguard of 20 non-oom- 
missioncd oiHoers of the native cavalry. The request was refused (Gwyun and 
Tuokwell's Life of Dtlke, i. 622). Not until the Prmoo oamo to the throne 
was the scheme adopted of appointing a rota of Indian oifioers in attondonoo 
on the Kmg-Emperor. 

2 Lord LyUon, who inspaoted the Serapia on its passage through the Suez 
Canal, sont tike Queen (Maroh 26, 1876) a lively description of the home-bound 
ship with its multifarious oaigo: 

“ As Noah’s Aik was supposed by tho Babbins to be a tyi» of the whole 
world, the Serapia may really bo regarded just now as a sort of ploturosque 
opitorrre of Your Majesty’s Indian Empire, for, uniting tho marvels of tho Boat 
'Tvith the luxuries of the West ru hor decorations and fumitnro, she also contains 
just now splendid speoimens of what India can produce, in the way of tigers, 
leopards, and elephants, as woll as of what Bnglorrd oan produce in the way of 
soldiers, thinkers, and writers. With tho exception of one young tigress, whoso 
mother was shot by His Boyal Highness, and whom ho is bringing homo to 
England as on interesting orphan, the Ptiuco toolly seems to havo won the 
hearts not only of the Bajaha and Maharajahs, but also of tho wild boasts in 
India; for the representatives of those latter walk about the dook of tho 
Serapia with the most amiable expressions, wagging their toils affably, and 
apparently disposed to fraternise with ovory visitor. Ono litUo tiger pup, not 
bigger thw a stable eat, and gifted with the most engaging manners, 1 found 
espeoiolly nttrootive. Tho other young tigiesB, however, appears to hove boon 
much embittered by her early domestie griola, and snarls and growls horribly 
at oil who approach hor cage.” 

Besides the live arrimals and birds, skins, horns, and heads figured largely 
among the Prince’s oolleotions, and his taxidermist, Mr. Oloronoe Bartlott, was 
kept busy. On the Prince’s arrival in London, tho Indian gifts of virtu were 
exhibited for the season at the South Kensington Museum and tho animals 
and birds at tho Zoological Gordens. To the Zoologioal Soorety, the Piinoe 
presented two tigers, two loepards, on elephorrt, two antelopes, and two 
tragopous, and in aoWowledgement of his generosity, the Society presented 
him ^th its gold modal (Zooloffical Sod, OounoWa Report, 1877, pp. 28 aeq,), 
Piovision was ultimately made for housing at Sandringham both tho arristic 
and zoolovioal oolleotions. 
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VIII 

There was a general consensus of opinion in official circles 
both in England and in India that the Prince’s tour had produced 
the favourable results expected of it. Parhament had met on 
8 th Februarj 1876, when the main part of the Priace’s Indian 
programme was completed. The Times stated on that day : 

If there were any doubts as to the success of his visit these 
have been completely dissipated, and even those who are least 
disposed to attach much importance to Courtly vanities recognise 
that in the particular circumstances of India, and having regard 
to the character of its Princes and people, the visit of Heir 
of the British Crown is likely to prove a great political event. 

In the speech from the throne the Queen introduced the 
sentences: 

I am deeply thankful for the uninterrupted health which my 
dear son, the Prince of Wales, has enjoyed during his voyage 
through India. The hearty afEection with which ne has been 
received by my Indian subjects of all classes and races assures 
me that they are happy under my rule and loyal to my throne. 

In the letters to the Queen from the Prince and Sir Bartle 
Frere and in the reports of the Enghsh officials of the districts 
which the Prince had visited there was ample justification for 
the Queen’s roseate pronouncement. There was unanimity, 
according to Sir Bartle, in the confidential deliverances of native 
chiefs, who all declared to him in almost identical phraseology : 
“ We have seen the reality of that of which before we had only 
symbols and representatives. That which was only an abstrac¬ 
tion before is now to us a visible and tangible reality ” (Frere 
to Queen, February 10,1876). 

“ The effect of the Prince on the Chiefs is miraculous,” wrote 
Sir Henry Daly, Agent in Central India, to the Viceroy, of the 
Prince’s passage through the vast district imder his control. 
“ There is a sentiment in their feudalism which has been touched. 
Nobody could foresee this result, but it has been happy and the 
mark will remain. His manner and air to them is perfect. He 
listens to tales of service with an air of interest and wins his way. 
Bn^shmen can hardly understand the feelings with which the 
Chiefs of ancient Houses regard the Queen’s Son with the Eoyal 
Sto.nd-Td ” 
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The Prince was deeply impressed by aU that be bad soon. 
Tbiougbout tbe tour of “ this splendid country ” (as be called 
India) bis interest never flagged. “ My tour tbrougb India 
continues to interest me in tbo bigbest possible degree,” be 
wrote to Mr. Disraeli from Lucknow (January 9, 1876). “ Tbe 
work baa been bard at times, but tbe reception from all classes 
of tbe Natives bas been most gratifying.” “Nobody can 
form any idea from accounts wbat tbo country is like till one 
bas seen it,” tbe Prince wrote to Granville (Marob 21, 1876). 
“ I might bave learnt more,” be remarked to Prero after tboir 
parting (April 8), “ but I bave learnt much wbicb will be of 
immense use to me now and hereafter.” 


IX 

Tbe Prince’s genial accessibility to Indians loft an impression 
that was very slow to fade. There was far more than courtly 
compbment in tbe reports which successive Viceroys made to the 
Prince through later years of “tbe very lively and pleasant 
recollections which tbe native chiefs everywhere retain of your 
visit.” ^ When in 1878 the Prince’s Bombay admirer. Sir Albert 
Sassoon, presented to tbe dty of Bombay a colossal equestrian 
statue (by Sir Edgar Boehm) of tbe Prince in tbe uniform of tbo 
lOtb Hussars, be was responding to a widespread sentiment. Tlie 
value of tbe precedent wbicb tbe Prince’s Indian tour created 
was acknowledged by those who were responsible in later years 
for tbe government of India. Tbe Prince’s sons and grandson, 
who were in direct succession to tbe crown, subseqxiontly followed 
in tbe Prince’s steps through tbe great dependency.® 

Tbe high conception of the Prince’s influence which was formed 
at native courts is graphically iflustrated by events in Nepal wbicb 

1 MarqTiis of Bipon to the Piinoo, Jivn. 9,1882. Lord Bnflerin wrote to the 
Piinoe in aiinilai tenna, Oot. 11, 1886. In the autumn of 1903 Lord Curzon, 
a later Viooroy, wrote to King Bdward that when on tour in tho Himalayaa, 
he waa approached by a Gfurldia, who showed him a handsome Icnife with tho 
royal motto on the soabbatd in eilver. The Gurkha said it hod hoen given to 
his father, a native offieer, by King Bdword (when Prince) at the same remote 
spot twenty-seven years before. 

• In 1887 the Prince’s elder son, Albert Victor, Duke of Olaronco, made an 
Indian tour, and some eixteen years later the Prince’s second son, King George 
V.) when Prince of Wales, did the like. Both Prinoes in their itinerarioe followed 
closely their father’s footsteps. In 1922 King Kdward’s eldest grandson, yet 
another PiinDe of Wales, pursued again tho same path. 
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happened shortly after his departure. The soil there was hardly 1870 
favourable to Western civilisation, and the Prince’s name was 
invoked with some effect to discourage the continuance of a 
barbarous native custom. 

A month after the Prince parted with Sir Jung Bahadur, 
who had directed the hunting expedition in the Nepal torai, a 
tragedy befell Sir Jung’s family. His son-in-law, a nephew of the 
reigning Maharajah, died, and the widow, Six Jung’s daughter, at 
once “poured water over her head and cried ‘Ram, Ram! ’ ’’— 
implying according to Brah manic law a binding vow to commit 
suttee, that is, to immolate herself on her dead husband’s funeral 
pyre. The practice of svUee had been condemned as illegal 
t^oughout India by the British government as early as 1829, 
but it was still followed in Nepal, despite the British prohibition. 

Sir Jimg was personally opposed to the custom, but his efforts 
to suppress it had met with limited success. In the present 
instance the Maharajah of Nepal deprecated the suicide of Sir 
Jung’s daughter, but the priests insisted that no retractation 
of the woman’s solemn vow was possible. The Maharajah was 
unwilling to defy the priests and her father despaired of saving his 
daughter’s life. The Maharaj ah sent word of the ghastly problem 
to the British Resident at his court, Mr. Charles Girdlestone, 
who at once sought in aid the Prince’s potent reputation. The 
Maharajah, the British Resident pointed out, had enjoyed close 
personal intimacy with the Prince on the visit to Nepal, and the 
Prince would be placed in an unenviable position it his friend and 
host failed to place his veto on a form of suicide which was in 
open conflict with the Prince’s conception of right. The argu¬ 
ment hit home. The Maharajah and his Prime Mimster confessed 
themselves loath to forfeit the Prince’s goodwill. The Maharaj ah 
defied the priests, and Sir Jung’s daughter was rescued from her 
fatal vow. The Indian government sent the Maharajah a 
message of approval, and Lord Salisbury, in forwarding to the 
Prince a full account of the incident (June 26, 1876) remarked: 

“ I fed. sure that your Royal Highness will be interested to 
know that your presence in India, besides all the other benefits 
it caused, has had the effect of materially checking this horrible 
crime in its last retreat. I think it would be desirable that your 
R.H. should express to Sir Jung Bahadur your aversion to mttee, 
and your hope that it may be entirely suppressed in Nepal. 
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Such an expression of opinion would probably be far more 
effective than any pressure which the government of India could 
bring to bear.” 

The Prince complied with the request. But faith in suitee was 
too deep-seated in Nepal wholly to disappear at the word of 
the Prince, and there were other members of Sir Jung’s family 
who sought to reconcile genuine respect lor the Prince with 
persistence in the barbarous practice. A year later, the Prince 
received from a member of Sir Jung’s family a frank although 
deferential intimation that the horrible custom could still count 
on willing victims. In the early spring of 1877 the Prince 
heard to his regret from Lord Lytton, the new Viceroy, that 
his iriend Sir Jung had died on 2Bth February 1877, in some¬ 
what suspicious circu m stances. His death was assigned to 
“ an overdose of opium immediately followed by a dose of 
castor oil,” which pointed to suicide. Despite Sit Jung’s dis¬ 
approval of auUee three of his wives at once announced their 
intention to commit it in his honour. On the day after her 
husband’s death the chief of them (the Bara Maharanee) 
addressed to the Prince a pathetic letter, describing Sir Jung’s 
fatal illness and his devotion to him and to British rule. It was, 
she wrote, her husband’s lifelong endeavour to maintain Nepal’s 
friendship with the British government, and she hoped that the 
good relations would continue between England and Sir Jung’s 
posterity. At the same time she informed the Prince with tragic 
earnestness of her resolve to accompany her late husband on his 
journey to the next world,^ The writer duly carried out her 
threat, and she and Sir Jung’s two other wives were cremated 
alive on the funeral pyre of the Prince’s old comrade. The 
Bora Maharanee’s letter brings into strange juxtaposition a 
strong regard for the Prince and a relentless attachment to a 
religious observance which was known to repel him. 

X 

During the Prince's tour his attention had been directed to 
many political issues affecting India, but it was mainly focussed 
on the character and conditions of the native princes, their 

1 The lettor was iorwatded by the Resident, Mr. Hondly, to Lord Lytton, 
who transmitted it to the Frinoa. 
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miiiisters, and subjects. His judgements invariably Ulustrated 
bis broad sympathies and often his shrewdness. Of the chief 
minister of Baroda, Sir Madhava Rao, he wrote to Lord 
Granville that he was “ a wonderfully intelligent and shrewd 
man, a strict Brahmin, and talks English as well as you do.” 
The Prince was immensely impressed by Sir Salar Jung, the 
able Prime Minister of Hyderabad, who was one of the earliest 
Indian politicians to be introduced to him on his arrival at 
Bombay. Of him the Prince wrote to the same correspondent 
(November 30): “ The person who struck me most, and who 
is fit for the moat enfightened society in Europe, is Sit Salar 
Jung. His wonderful ease of manner and conversation, with 
that wonderful Eastern dignity, made a great impression on me. 
He is, of course, a strict Mohammedan. He speaks English quite 
perfectly, although he has never been in England.” 

In a few instances the Indian princes incurred the Prince’s 
suspicion. After his visit to the Holkar of Indore he expressed 
the opinion that “ the Holkar cannot be trusted but need not be 
feared, owing to his extreme unpopularity amongst his own 
people.” On the other hand, he was disposed to take a more 
lenient view than Anglo-Indian officials of the conduct of 
some of the ruling chiefs. The Prince, for example, deprecated 
censure of the boy-Nizam of Hyderabad (Sir Salar Jung’s 
sovereign prince), who failed to pay his respects in person on 
the Prince’s arrival in Bombay. 

The Nizam (the Prince reasonably pointed out) is only nine 
years old, very scrofulouB and sickly, and the journey from 
Hyderabad to Bombay would certainly have been fraught with 
the greatest danger to his life, so that it would have been most 
imprudent to let him travel. Sir Salar Jung, who is the real ruler 
of the State, came with an immense retinue, and was a most 
proper representative of the Nizam. 

The Prince had a thorough faith in the virtue of personal 
intercourse between Englishmen and Indians. After his return 
from India he encouraged native princes to correspond with him, 
to send him their portraits, and to visit this country. Prominent 
men of business in India also received from him marks of favour 
when they arrived in England. With Sit Albert Sassoon, the 
Jewish Ckoesus of Bombay, who ultimately settled with his 
family in this country, the Prince formed a close intimacy, which 
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erfcended to Sir Albert’s brother, Arthur Sassoon, and many other 
of Sir Albert’s kinsfolk. 

On occasion his expansive cordiality to Indian visitors was held 
from a political point of view to be open to misconstruction. Sir 
Salar Jung, of whom he wrote so eulogistically to Lord Granville 
from Bombay, arrived in England on a first visit in June 1876— 
soon after the Prince came home. English society endorsed the 
high opinion which the Prince had formed of the Indian statesman, 
and accorded him a brilliant reception in which the Prince and 
his friends played a foremost part. Oxford bestowed on him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L., and the (Jorporation of London gave 
him the Ereedom of the City. But Sir Salar had come on a 
political rather than a social mission, and tlie government insinu¬ 
ated that he ought not to be encouraged to put a political value 
on the friendly attentions shown him by the Prince and other 
Englishmen. It was the hope and ambition of Sir Salar’s career 
to regain for his state of Hyderabad the district known as Berar, 
which had been transferred to the British government in 1861 
in exchange for other territory and the cancellation of a large 
debt. The Indian govenunent was disinclined to satisfy Sir 
Salar’s aspiration, and the Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, 
laid on the Prince (June 26) the embarrassing task of warning 
the visitor that the notable demonstrations in his honour were 
not to he interpreted as any indication of the government’s 
willingness to grant his request. 

Hospitality to Indian visitors the Prince reckoned a valuable 
and an effective solvent of their reserve and distant feeling. 
When in the course of the Anglo-Russian quarrel in 1878 seven 
thousand Indian troops were brought to Malta to meet the 
possibility of a war with Russia, which was happily averted, the 
Prince urged that some portion of them before their return to 
India should visit England. On the 26ih June 1878 he wrote 
to Lord Beaoonsfield: “ The eSeot of a certain number of the 
Indian native troops now at Malta coming over hero for a short 
time for the Queen and the Country to see, would have a most 
beneficial effect on out Indian as well as British Empire.” 

Perhaps the most notable lesson which the Prince’s Indian 
experience brought home to him was the obligation which lay 
on Anglo-Indism officials of treating the native subjects of the 
British Crown with generous consideration and urbanity. His 
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humane insight led him to condemn the harshness of bearing 
towards native princes and peoples which he saw prevail in many 
branches of Anglo-Indian government. 

Ilis comments on this delicate issue bore fruit of value. 
Quite early in the tour he wrote to the Queen from Poona 
(November 14, 1876): 

What struck me most forcibly was the rude and rough manner 
with which the English “ political officers ” (as they are called, 
who are in attendance upon the native chiefs) treat them. It is 
indeed much to be deplored, and the system is, I am sure, quite 
wrong. Natives of all classes in this country I am sure, be 
more attached to us if they are treated with kindness and with 
firnmess at the same time, but not with brutality or contempt. 

To the same eflect he wrote to Lord Granville while on the 
voyage to Ceylon, November 30, adding the significant words: 
“ Because a man has a black face and a difierent religion from 
our own, there is no reason why he should be treated as a brute.” 
He declined to qualify his views on this critical matter. Very 
emphatic was his language to Lord Salisbmry, the Secretary of 
State for India, when directing his attention a little later to 
the disgraceful habit of officers in the King’s service speaking of 
the inhabitants in India, many of them sprung from the great 
races, us ‘ niggers.’ ” 

The Prince’s representations drew sympathetic acknowledge¬ 
ments from the Queen, the Prime Minister, and Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Salisbury indeed sent stringent instructions to the govern¬ 
ment in India to check the arrogance which English military 
and civilian officers frequently displayed towards the natives. 
Mr. Disraeli, acting on the Prince’s hints, informed the Queen on 
24th December that the Resident in Hyderabad (Mr. Saunders) 
had been “ recalled in consequence of his offensive behaviour 
to the princes and people.” Lord Lytton’s chequered term of 
office as Viceroy in succession to Lord Northbrook was honourably 
distinguished by his endeavours to improve the tone of British 
officials towards the native population, and Lord Salisbury, when 
commenting ironically in a letter to Lord Lytton on certain 
Anglo-Indian resentments, wrote that the Viceroy’s benevolent 
native policy was attributed to “the malign influenoe of the 
Prince of Wales.” ^ 

1 Lady G. OeoU’a jC^e of Lord SaHsliiry, ii 08, The Queen hold equally 
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TJio rancour which Anglo-Indian racial scorn excited in the 
hearts oi Indians, especially those of strong religious preposses¬ 
sions, could not be dispelled by the Prince’s personal sympathy 
or influence. His conviction that Anglo-Indian lack of sympathy 
with Indian sentiment weakened England’s hold on India received 
indeed confirmation while he was in the country. His visit 
and its pageantry—^notably the military demonstration at Delhi 
—^left on some native minds unpleasing impressions. Sir Alfred 
Lyall, a distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service, who 
was with the Prince at Delhi and fully understood native feelmg 
in all its aspects, wrote two striking poetic Studies at Delhi, 
1876, illustrating the barriers of thought which cut off both 
“ the Hindu ascetic ” and the fanatical “ Musalmfin ” from 
approbation of the ceremonial reception of the Prince. The 
Hindu saw in him and his escort with the roaring cannon and 
gleaming bayonets only “ phantoms ” that “ flicker away,” while 
the less civil spoken Mohammedan, as he watched some of the 
Prince’s English companions playing badminton after the great 
Delhi review, 

said, as he counted his beads and smiled, 

“ God smite their souls to the depths of hell.” ^ 

The inevitable native murmurs against English domination 
rendered all the more valuable the sort of sympathy which the 
Prince himseK displayed and counselled others to assimilate. 
Sympathy was the only sure palliative of racial antipathy and 
disaffection. 

At the same time the Prince harboured no doubts of the 
traditional system of Anglo-Indian government, and listened im¬ 
patiently in later years to pleas of Indians to share with Englishmen 
the responsible rule of British India, While sharply condemning 
the arrogant temper of some members of the Anglo-Indian 
Civil Service he generously admitted the indebtedness of the 
dependency to “ the energy, perseverance, and intelligence ” of 
the majority of Anglo-Indian cavilians. He felt some doubt of 
“ the competition system for appointments,” and even went so far 

stiong vievs on the need of treating Indians with sorupuloua respect and kind¬ 
ness. Of. Queen’s letter to Duke of Cambiidge iu Sheppard’s Dulce Cam- 
biidffe, U. 181. In the early months of 1887 the Queen engaged two Indians as 
poieonal attendants; one of them, Munshi Abdul Karim, taught her Hindustani. 

1 Poems by Sir A. 0. I,yall, in ITke Musts' Library, pp. 88-91. 
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as to describe it as “ a failure judged by its results.” But at the 
end of his Indian tour he laid chief stress on the obligation of 
trusting “ the man on the spot.” Above all he deprecated undue 
interference by the home government with their representative 
whom they had invested with supreme authority. “ India,” 
he wrote to Lord Granville on 21st March 1876, ” is a country 
which can only be governed on the spot. The power of the 
Viceroy should not be weakened, but strengthened, and he 
should not be fettered by instructions from Downing Street.” 
This conviction had been brought home to him when he learnt 
for the first time at Lucknow that Lord Northbrook’s differences 
with the home government had led to his resignation some 
months before, although it was not to take effect rmtil the Prince 
left India. 

“ It is with great regret,” the Prince wrote to Disraeli 
(January 9, 1876) “ that I heard of the resignation of Lord 
Northbrook since leaving Calcutta, as from aU sides I heard that 
he had gained the esteem of aU dasses and was looked upon as 
a most able administrator.” 

None the less the Prince’s regrets for the withdrawal of Lord 
Northbrook did not diminish his confidence in Mr. Disraeli’s 
choice of Lord Lytton to succeed him. The Prince had delighted 
in the society of Lord Lytton when he was an attaohfi in Paris, 
and had used his influence in securing Lord Lytton’s promotion 
to be minister at Lisbon, whence he was now to be transferred to 
India. The Prince sent to the Prime ICnister from India warm 
congratulations on the appointment, in the devout hope that the 
new Viceroy would be given a free rein. 

XI 

Two political questions which occupied the Prince’s thought 
while he was in India travelled beyond India’s internal adminis¬ 
tration. In the first place, Queen Victoria and her Conservative 
Government resolved, after the Prince left England, to add to her 
titles the new designation of “ Empress of India ”; thus the 
sovereign of Great Britain might, it was urged, be graphically 
associated with the rule of the great dependency. La the second 
place, the Prince learnt much of the problems affecting the 
North-West Erontier which involved the relations of the Indian 
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government witliAfghanisian and witL Russia; the Tsar’s govern¬ 
ment was judged to be seeking control of the Afghan Amir with 
the intention of contesting England’s hold on India. The first 
question came suddenly under the Prince’s notice and at the 
moment evoked heated protests which before long ho withdrew. 
The second question made on his mind a more lasting impression, 
and he pursued its consideration in the light o£ his Indian 
experience long after his tour closed. 

On 8th February 1876 the Queen in her Speech from the 
throne at the opening of the new session of Parliament, supple¬ 
mented her reference to the Prince’s Indian tour with the words : 

At the time that the direct government of my Indian Empire 
was transferred to the Crown no formal addition was made to the 
style and titles of the Sovereign. I have deemed the present 
a fitting opportunity for supplying that omission and a bill upon 
the subject will be presented to you. 

The proposal to give the British sovereign an Indian title 
had been first made without result in 1858 when the Crown, 
after the Indian Mutiny, took over the government of India 
from the old East India Company. It was now adopted by 
Mr. Disraeli at the Queen’s express desire. A Royal Titles Bill 
for conferring on the Queen the additional title of Empress of 
India was introduced into the House of Commons in March. 
Strong opposition came from the Liberals, who saw in the Bill 
poisonous fruit of the Prime Minister’s magnified imperialism. 
Liberal orators charged him in heated philippics with exalting 
unduly the Crowu’s prestige, and he described himself as exposed 
for many weeks to “a fiery furnace,” The Bill, however, 
passed its third reading in the House of Commons on 20fch 
March, and in the House of Lords on 7th April, when it 
received the royal assent. No notification of those proceed¬ 
ings reached the Prince in India from either the Queen or the 
Prime Minister. It was solely from the newspapers that the 
Prince gained his information. The reticence of Ms mother and 
Mr. Disraeli ruffled him. He took the view that, inasmuch as his 
future status and appellation were involved in the step which the 
government was talring, his wishes should have been consulted 
beforehand. Sir Bartle Frere sought to assuage his feelings by 
arguing that the imperial title'^Vould improve the Queen’s 
relations with the natives and bring home to them her personal 
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supiemacy. But the Prince spoke disparagingly ol the proposed 
dignity. Writing to Lord Granville on 2lBt March he denied 
that any interest was taken in the matter in India, and suggested 
that the proceedings were an outcome of the Prime MMster’s 
grandiose conceptions. He reserved a final opinion till he had 
received fuUer intelligence. During April, while slowly traveUing 
towards England, the Prince frankly laid his grievance before 
Mr. Disraeli: 

“ As the Queen’s eldest son,” he wrote on the 22nd April, “ I 
I have some right to feel annoyed that . . . the announce¬ 
ment of the addition to the Queen’s title should have been read 
by me in the newspapers instead of (my) having received some 
intimation of the subject from the Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Disraeli in reply soothingly suggested that the Prince as 
heir-apparent might also receive an addition to his titles. The 
Prince assumed that there was an intention of giving him the 
new designation of “Imperial Highness.” He promptly retorted 
with a firm refusal of “ his consent to any change in Ms title,” and 
asked that no such proposal should be made. Mr. KnoUys went 
as far as to point out to Mr. Disraeli in the Prince’s name (April 
22, 1876) that: “ If it leaked out that such a suggestion had 
been made and refused by the Prince it would, though increasing 
his popularity, damage that of the Queen and her ministers.” 
In poUtioal circles English controversy dragged on after the 
Eoyal Titles Bill had received the royal assent. Mr. Disraeli had 
assured Parliament that the Queen would not use the imperial 
title save in her official intercourse with India. A Eoyal Pro¬ 
clamation, which announced the Queen’s assumption of the title 
of Empress of India, seemed to the Liberal leaders inadequately 
to restrict its employment. Sir Henry James, a prominent 
member of the Liberal opposition, whose sporting tastes had 
won him admission to the Prince’s social chde, gave notice of 
a motion of censure.^ But the Prince was not disposed to press 
his case to extremities. The Queen’s admission that he had 
been denied fitting consideration — a default for which she 
took the blame on herself—and Mr. Disraeli’a blandishments 

^ An nnauihentio rumour reaolied the Queen that several other friends of 
the Prince, who wore in the House of Oommons, notably Oolonel Nigel KingBoote 
and tho Marquis of Btafiord, the Duke of Batheilond’s son, inimded to vote 
rfth Sir Henry, and were forming a " Marlborough House party ’* to act against 
the iTovemment. 
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rapidly cured the wound. On the day of the Prince’s arrival 
in London the government triumphantly defeated Six Henry 
James’s motion by a majority of 334 to 226. Disraeli described 
the victory as “a crowning mercy.” The vehemence of the 
opposition’s attack on the government in the House of Lords 
as well as in the Commons led the Prince to withdraw from 
the fray. “ Greater nonsense,” he wrote to the Queen, “ was, T 
+.Tn'Tik^ never spoken in both Houses of Parliament.” ^ The 
Queen, who deplored difEerences between her son and her trusted 
minister, was toaUy relieved of anxiety by the receipt from the 
Prince on the day after his arrival in London from India of the 
following letter: 

I have not the slightest wish but to receive Mr. Disraeli in 
the kindest manner possible, and he wrote mo a very land letter 
on my return. I have no doubt that it was an oversight on his 
part not letting me Imow of the Royal Titles BiU, though of course 
I looked upon it as a slight to me, and as your eldest son also to 
you. 

The personal grievance thus received honourable burial. In due 
time the Prince assumed the title of Emperor of India without 
demur. 

XII 

While the Prince was in India the friendly relations of the 
Amir of Afghanistan with Rusma provoked disquiet in Indian 
goveriunent circles. The Prince was already convinced that 
Russian designs on Afghan independence wore a menace to 
British influence. Under the sway of Sir Bartle Frerc the 
Prince’s disposition towards decisive action was powerfully 
reinforced. He frankly identified himsoK with the party in favour 
of a " forward ” policy to which he strenuously adhered when he 
was back in England. 

During the course of the Prince’s tour, the Amir Shere Ali 
took the ambiguous course of promising to receive a Russian 
mission at Xabul at the same time as he declined the oilor of a 
British mission. Lord Northbrook was reluctant to protest, but 
his successor. Lord Lytton, was scarcely installed in the viceregal 
chair before he resolved on active intervention. The Prince 
on his return home emphatically declared that, in the light of 
1 Buokle, Life of DUrwHi, v. 471. 
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iriormation whioli he had gathered on the spot, he was in favour 
of Lord Lytton’s resolve : 

“I sincerely hope,” he wrote to Colonel Ponsonhy on 
7th September 1876, from Abergeldie, "that the weak policy 
which Lord Lytton so weU describes that we adopted regarding 
Afghanistan will now change. It is a matter of the greatest 
importance that we should have a clever and a big man 
as our representative with the Ameer; should strengthen our 
garrison at Peshawar (though it is a very unhealthy station) 
PTid hasten the railway from Lahore.” 

A month later he was confiding to his friend Sir Bartle Frere 
his belief that war with Eussia would alone solve the North-West 
Frontier problem. 

Lord Lytton was not precipitate. He designed a mission to 
Kabul in the autumn of 1876, but he postponed its despatch for 
some two years—until he had learned of the Amir’s actual 
reception of Eussian envoys. Accordingly (in August 1878) Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, commander of the Madras army, was sent 
from Peshawar with an escort of a thousand soldiers, to demand 
admission to the Afghan capital on the same terms as had been 
accorded to the Eussians. “ Afghanistan is what ought to occupy 
our greatest attention,” wrote the Prince to Sir Bartle Frere 
(September 8, 1878), and he expressed high approval of the 
mission of the veteran Sir Neville, who had seen service in the 
British expedition to Afghanistan some thirty - seven years 
before. “ I don’t suppose,” he added, " that a better man . . . 
could have been chosen.” Lord Beaconsfield, at the Guildhall 
on 9th November 1878—the Prince’s thirty-seventh birthday 
—declared that the main aim of Sir Neville’s e^edition was 
to secure “ a scientific frontier.” The Amir, however, proved 
intractable. To an advance guard of Sir Neville’s escort there 
was delivered at Ali Musjid, in the Khyber Pass, the Amir’s 
brusquely worded refusal of permission to proceed. An ulti¬ 
matum, which the Indian government thereupon addressed to 
the Amir, was ignored. War consequently opened on the 2lBt 
November. 

The Prince followed closely the fortunes of the British 
expedition, which advanced in three columns, commanded 
respectively by Sit Samuel Browne, the Prince’s friend. General 
Eoberts, and General Sir Donald Stewart. Afghan resistance. 
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though obstinate, proved inefEectual, and after the death ot the 
untriendly Amir Shere Ali on 20th February, negotiations for peace 
were opened. The Prince strongly resented the fulminations of 
the leaders of the Liberal party against the Afghan campaign, 
which they denounced as the fruit of Lord Beaconsfield’s and 
Lord Lytton’s high-flying imperiahsm. His personal view of 
the needs of the situation passed indeed somewhat beyond what 
even the “ forward ” Indian school advocated. 

“ For the last two months,” he wrote from Sandringham on 
17th January 1879 to his tutor on North-West Frontier prob¬ 
lems, Sir Bartle Frere, then in South Africa, “we have been 
engrossed here by the ^ghan War, and I trust that you approve 
of what has been done till now. You wiU have been hardly 
edified by the speeches of Lds. Grey, Northbrook, and Lawrence 
in the Afghan debate, and to me it is astounding that statesmen 
and men who know India should have talked such nonsense and 
for the sake of party feeling have propounded sentiments regard¬ 
ing our Indian Empire that they would never have dared utter 
if they had been in office. You wfll bo glad to see how well our 
friend Sam Browne has done. In fact, nothing could have 
been better than the conduct of the whole army. 1 must confess 
I don’t yet see how it is all to end. If I had my way I should 
not be content until we had taken the whole of Afghanistan, and 
kept it, letting Kussia take as much as she likes up to it (leaving 
Persia of course), as I am quite sure we should be far bettor friends 
as close neighbours and trust one another more, and that there 
would be less chance of intrigue than with a neutral zone between 
us. I fear, however, that this view of mine is not shared by 
many.” 

Through the spring of 1879 the British claims on Afgh an istan 
seemed in course of a settlement which conformed with the 
Prince’s view. On 12th April Lord Beaconsfield wrote to the 
Prince: “ The accounts from Afghanistan are favourable. . . . 
I shall continue to write as aflairs develop.” Ultimately 
Yakoub Khan, son of the dead Amir Shere Ali, was placed 
by the British envoys on the Afghan throne (May 9, 1879), 
and a treaty of peace was signed at Gaudamak on 26th 
May. The treaty provided for the establishment of a 
Eesideut at Kabri and an annual subsidy of £60,000 to 
the Amir. But the promise of peace proved delusive. The 
Afghan crisis was far from ended. The new British Eesident, 
Sir Louis Oavagnari, had scarcely arrived at Kabul when ho 
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and his suite were massacred by mutinous Afghan soldiers 
(September 3, 1879), The startling crime recalled to the Prince’s 
mind the historic tragedy of 1841, when a British envoy, Sn 
Alexander Burnes, suFered at Kabul the like fate. Writing to 
Frere on 26th September he lamented “the loss of so distinguished 
and valuable a public servant as Cavagnari,” and despaired 
of providing any “safeguard” against such treachery. The 
assassination led to a prompt renewal of the war, in the 
course of which General Roberta conspicuously maintained the 
prestige of British arms by his triumphant march from Kabul 
to the relief of Kandahar. But internal dissensions involving 
civil war among the Afghans prolonged the conflict. In the 
autumn of 1881, however, a new Amir, Abdur-Rahman, suc¬ 
ceeded, with British help, in bringing all Afghanistan under a 
single away, and peace was at length achieved. Annir Abdur- 
Rahman faithfully kept his engagements to the British govern¬ 
ment during the twenty years of his reign, which ended with his 
death on the 3rd October 1901—some eight months after King 
Edward’s accession. The Prince regarded the settlement of the 
Afghan diflhculty as a justification of the policy which he had 
espoused on his Indian tour and had since supported with steadily 
increasing zeal. Throughout King Edward’s reign Amir Abdur- 
Rahman’s son and successor, Amir HabibuUah, followed m his 
father’s footsteps and cherished goodwill for the British rule of 
India, 
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A LEISURELY HOMECOMING BY WAY OE SPAIN 

I 

The Piin.ce had travelled back from Bombay at a leisurely pace 
and did not reach London till 11th May—^more than eight •weeks 
after his embarkation. Cautious medical advice recommended 
delay in facing the asperities of the English spring. Recent inci¬ 
dents at home, too, had caused the Prince some irritation which 
needed a little time to allay. His companion, Lord Aylesford, hud 
been recalled from India by a matrimonial difficulty whi oh scandal¬ 
ised society, and the Prince incurred some social criticism by his 
characteristic chivalry in standing by his friend. There was also 
the disquieting controversy over the Royal Titles Bill The time 
which the slow journey consumed was far from wasted. It gave 
the Prince new opportunities of satisfying his political curiosity 
and of moulding his political views. 

After stopping ■to coal at Aden, the Serapis reached Suez on 
25th March. There the Prince had interesting meetings with Lord 
Lytton, who was on his way out to India to take over the office 
of Viceroy from Lord Northbrook, as well as ■with General 
Stanton, the Consul-General at Cairo, whose views on Egyptian 
affairs ho valued, and with M. do Lesseps. There was much talk 
with Lord Lytton of the condition of India,-*- The new Viceroy 
undertook to keep the Prince iuUy informed of his experiences as 
supreme governor of the dependency, and there followed through¬ 
out Lord Lytton’s tenure of office an iatimate correspondence 
between the two. At Cairo the Prince again enjoyed for a week 

* la describing the interview to the Queen, Iiord lytton wrote; “ If judged 
by the apponTanoe of the Frinoe and his Stoil, India should he iho heslthiest 
country in the world, 1 never saw His Boytd Highness looking so well and 
strong—not a trace of fatigue about him.” (March 28, 1870.) 
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the hospitality of the Khedive at Ghezireh Palace, where the 
Prince’s party was joined somewhat ironically by the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia, a younger son of Tsar Alexander II. The week 
was divided between archaeological study under the direction of 
the Egyptologist Marriette Bey, and friendly intercourse with 
the Khedive Ismail, whose financial embarrassment had been 
little relieved by England’s reooit purchase of his Suez 
Canal shares. The Egyptian government was nervous of the 
pressure of Erench orcditora, and sanguinely believed that 
the Prince’s influence might dimioHh the Khedive’s difficulties 
in that quarter. At Alexandria Sir Bartle Erere bade the Prince 
farewell, and the Serapia went on to Malta. The Prince spent 
five pleasant days (April 8-13) at Valetta as the guest of the 
Governor-General van Straubenzee. Gibraltar was reached on 
17th April, and the Duke of Connaught, then Assistant-Adjutant- 
General, joined his brother in the abimdant entertainment which 
was offered the royal traveller on shore. 

Love of adventure and sightseeing combined with political 
curiosity to prolong the Prince’s stay in the peninsula. The 
Serapis was in need of repairs, and it was resolved to rejoin her 
at Lisbon after refitting at Gibraltar. The royal yacht Osborne 
arrived to take the Prince and hia party to Cadiz. Thence they 
proceeded on an inland journey of very varied interest. The 
first three days were devoted to sightseeing at Seville (April 
21-24); the next five days were spent in somewhat singular 
circumstarujes at Madrid, a city to which the Prince now paid 
his first and only visit; the following week saw him for a second 
time at the friendly Court of Lisbon. 

n 

Eor some eight years Spain had been in a state of almost con¬ 
tinuous revolution, the varied phases of which the Prince had 
watched with keen attention. When the disreputable Queen 
Isabella had consented, while a refugee in Paris, formally to 
abdicate the Spanish throne on the 25th June 1870, she had made 
the proviso, which for the time was ignored, that her thirteen- 
year-old son, Alfonso, should succeed her. The boy found an 
asylum in England, where both Queen Yiotoria and the Prince 
interested themselves m his weUare and encouraged his hope that 
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he might yet wear his country’s crown. The Queen sanctioned 
his admission as a cadet to Sandhurst. Meanwhile the Prince 
was disturbed by the confusion which prevailed in Spain. He 
showed no great enthusiasm for the election to the vacant tlirone 
of Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, King Victor Emmanuel’s second son, 
after the withdrawal of the candidature of the Prince’s friend 
Leopold of Hohenzollem - Sigmaringen. King Amadeo found 
himself in Spain between two fierce fires—^between the supporters 
of older royal lines and the advocates of a republican form of 
government. In May 1872 Laurence Oliphant, the brilliant but 
unbalanced writer, whose conversation always charmed the 
Prince, wrote suggesting that the Prince should visit Spain in 
order to encourage and counsel King Amadeo in his embarrass¬ 
ments. The Prince declined the suggestion, and his private 
secretary remarked to Lord Granville; “ It is no part of the 
Prince’s business to go about Europe consolidating dynasties.” 
At the end of the year King Amadeo was forced to abdicate and, 
to the Prince’s dismay, a republic was established. In a letter to 
Lord Granville on receipt of the unwelcome news the Prince 
admitted that the deposed monarch was “ a true-hearted gentle¬ 
man and a man of honour,” 

“ It is indeed difficult to see,” the Prince added despondently, 
“ what the future of that beni^ted country will be. But there 
seems little hope for its prosperity, and those men be they able 
or the reverse who have to govern the country are steeped in every 
incredible vice and iniquity and have not even that one redeeming 
quality—^patriotism.” 

In spite of the active hostilities of the two rival monarchical 
parties—^the Carlists and the royalists—and of the communists, 
the Spanish republic stood its ground till the end of 1874. The 
assumption by Marshal Serrano of the office of Dictator-President 
on 3rd January 1874, seemed sufficient evidence of the republic’s 
stability to lead aU the Great Powers except Eussia to recognise 
it. The step was welcomed by neither Queen Victoria nor the 
Prince, who regarded with favour the claims of their Sandhurst 
prot6g6 to the lapsed monarchy. 

Theic hopes were soon fulfilled. On the last day of the year 
(1874) the army revolted against the republic and declared for a 
new king in the person of the English refugee—then seventeen 
years old. Erom Sandhurst the youth issued, early in January 
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1875, a manifesto accepting the Spazdsh crown under the title of 
Alfonso XII., and on the 14th January he arrived in Madrid. 
But the turmoil in Spain was not yet ended. The Carlists 
refused their allegiance, and civil war broke out afresh. A year 
passed before the Carlist forces were disarmed and XiTig Alfonso’s 
authority confirmed (in February 1876). 

Throughout Xing Alfonso’s year of struggle the Queen and the 
Prince privately gave his cause every mark of sympathy. Early 
in 1875 the Queen sent him her congratulations, and both she 
and the Prince protested against the refusal of Lord Derby, the 
Foreign Secretary, to recognise his r6pme. They knew that 
Lord Derby was acting on the advice of Sir Austen Layard, the 
British Ambassador at Madrid, and the Queen in a strongly 
worded letter to Disraeli (on February 16) cited the Prince’s 
quip that the Ambassador well deserved Ms old nickname of 
“ Lie-hard,” and his view that Sir Austen should be given leave 
of absence. The desired recognition did not take place before the 
autumn. Sic Austen reported (October 15,1875) how in an inter¬ 
view the king expressed a desire to prove Ms gratitude for the 
Queen and the Prince’s kmdnesB by governing Spam on the hnes 
of the British constitution. 


m 

In April 1876, when the Prince, on Ms way home from India, 
decided to greet the new Spanish sovereign in Ms capital, scarcely 
a month had elapsed since he had made Ms triumphal entry into 
Madrid (March 20), after decisively routing Ms rival Don Carlos. 
Every branch of government was as yet disorganised. Lord 
Derby thought the moment for the Prince’s visit ill-chosen. 
"WMle the Ptince was at Seville he wired from London a note 
of warning (April 20). 

Our relations with Spain are not wholly sattoctory, and we 
have many causes of complaint against the Spanish government. 
It is not advisable that anything should be said or done wMch 
would lead the Spaniards to attach less importance to these 
grievances or mislead them as to the state of feeling here. 

The Prince at once replied: 

You need be under no apprehension that I shall in any way 
compromise H.M. Government while in Spain. 
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At Seville, too, the Prince received a characteristic message in 
cypher from Mr. Disraeli which was sent on 20th April 1876, not 
only to Seville but also to the care of the governor of Gibraltar : 
“ Pray be careful,” the message ran, “ your Royal Highness is 
not taken prisoner like Coeur de Lion on your return home from 
your Crusade.” The Prince replied that he was “ much amused 
by your telegram, but do not apprehend that I shall share the 
fate of my distinguished ancestor on returning from the East.” 

At Madrid the Prince was received on 25th April by the young 
Iriug and by his sister, the Princess of the Asturias, who both 
oflered him aEectionate greeting. The new king had occupied 
his palace for barely a month, and the domestic equipment was 
consequently makeshift. But no hospitable attention that 
was practicable was spared. The Prince in his field-marshal’s 
uniform attended a State dinner and a review of 25,000 Spanish 
troops, while excursions were made with the king to Toledo and 
the Escurial. On 28th April the British Ambassador entertained 
the Prince at a banquet which the Eing of Spain paid the 
royal visitor the unusual honour of attending. It was the 
first occasion on which a Spanish kmg had dined in Madrid 
outside his palace.^' 

The Prince’s unconventional visit to Spain was far from 
causing the new regime or Anglo-Spanish relations the harm 
which the ministers at home feared. It gave the boy long new 
confidence and prestige. The country remained tranquil, and a 
reformed constitution was soon in operation. The Prince con¬ 
tinued to manifest a kindly interest in the youth’s welfare 
throughout the nine years that intervened before his premature 
death. Old associations commended to the Prince the young 
monarch’s marriage on the 23rd January 1878, to his first cousin, 
Mercedes, daughter of the Due de Montpensier. But that union 
was abruptly terminated by the Queen’s death five months later, 

1 ^ invitation to a Inill-fight was pioased on the Prince hut vnua refused, 
although he witnessed at a theatre a burlesque of the national sport. At the 
Eaoucial the Prince greatly admired some tapestries designed by Goya, the great 
Spanish ortiat, and the young king at once offered to present copies to the 
^ince. By an error of a court official the king’s order was neglected. Some 
time later the Prince caused an inquiry to he made as to the reason why the 
promised copies had not reached him. Thereupon the young lung, on learning 
for the first iame of his official’s omission, munifioently forwarded to the Prince 
the original pieces. These tapestries have long been among the ornaments of 
the dintag-ioom at SandrinBham, 
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and King Alfonso married a second wife, the Arclidnohess 
Marie Cliristina, daughter of the Austrian Archduke Charles 
Ferdinand, on the 29th November 1879. The promotion of the 
Prince’s friend. Sir Robert Morier, to the embassy at Madrid in 
1881 tended to increase his interest in the Spanish Court and 
in Spanish affairs. In the autumn of 1883 King Alfonso proposed 
to visit England, and the Prince urged both his mother and the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, to respond favourably to the 
proposal. The ftince deemed the month of May 1884 the most 
convenient time, and he wrote to Lord Granvihe that he would 
“ be delighted to look after him, and I know him very well.” 
The visit failed to mature, but the Prince spent several days in 
the young king’s company in the autumn of 1884, when both were 
attending the German military manoeuvres as the Kaiser’s guests. 

On the announcement of the king’s premature death on 
26th November 1886, at the age of 28, the Prince pressed on the 
government the need of sending a special representative to the 
funeral. He was perfectly ready, he told the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Salisbury, to undertake the mission. “ I should be only too 
glad,” he wrote (November 29,1885), “ to personally testify my 
respect to the memory of one whom I held in high esteem and for 
whom I had a great personal friendship.” Ultimately the Duke 
of Wellington represented the Queen at the obsequies at Madrid, 
and the Prince was represented independently by his equerry. 
Colonel Stanley Clarke. After the king’s death there was born 
to his widow his son and heir. King Alfonso XTTI. To the 
new King of Spain as he grew to manhood the Prince continued 
the attentions which he had shown his father, and the young 
king’s marriage to the Prince’s niece, Princess Ena of Battenbeag, 
in 1906 with his full sanction, crowned the benevolent relations 
between the Prince and the royal family of Spain, of which he 
gave crucial proof on his way home from India in 1876. 

IV 

One more visit to a foreign court was paid by the Prince 
before he turned his face homewards from his Indian tour. 
From Madrid he passed to Lisbon to visit Ms kinsman and 
old acquaintance, Dom Luis, and to converse with his 
favoured comrade of the diplomatio service. Sir Robert Morier, 
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wio had just succeeded Lord L 5 d:ton as British minister to 
Portugal, where he was to stay for five years before migrating 
to Spain. The Portuguese king and his father, Prince Ferdinand 
of Saze-Coburg, Queen Victoria’s aged cousin, were assiduous 
in their attentions. At the customary State dinner the Prince 
and Dom Luis, whose English sympathies had lately showed 
themselves in a translation of several plays of Shakespeare, 
exchanged the time-honoured vows of traditional friendship 
between their two countries. “ In the monotonous life of the 
Portuguese nation,” Sir Robert Morier wrote in somewhat 
heightened language on the 8th May 1876, “ the visit wiU long 
continue not only an event of great political importance bub one 
replete with glad and brilliant associations.” 

After a week at Lisbon, on 7th May the Prince, with Robert 
Morier among his companions, set out at length for England on 
board the Serapis, which had come on from Gibraltar after 
completing her repairs. Four days later, early in the morning 
of 11th May, the Princess and the children, who had come out on 
the Enchantress, joined the Prince in the Solent. The landing 
was made at Portsmouth, where a magnificent welcome was 
ofiered him. From Portsmouth the Prince made a triumphal 
progress by rail to London through decorated stations and 
cheering crowds. The Prime Minister, who was kept away by 
public business from the terminus, Victoria Station, gave ex¬ 
pression in a letter of apology to the popular sentiment when 
he wrote that the country “ is justly proud of many things but 
at this moment prouder of nothing more thrin its Prince.” 

From Victoria Station the Prince drove to Buckingham Palace 
to greet the Queen. A long series of congratulatory ceremonies 
followed. On Sunday lith May the Prince attended at West¬ 
minster Abbey a thanksgiving service for his safe return. The 
public welcome culminated on the 19kh in a banquet at the 
Guildhall, which was followed by a ball. The Prince, in returning 
thanks at the banquet for the toast of his health, spoke feelingly 
of the new knowledge that he had acquired in the four months of 
his tour, of the need of a far longer period to learn the full lesson 
that India had to teach, of his satisfaction with the condition of 
the Indian army and navy, and of his gratitude to the princes and 
peoples of India for their generous reception. Messages of cou- 
gratulation which came from all quarters in eulogistic strains 
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played variations on Lord Granville’s theme that the success of 1876 
the expedition was due to the Prince’s tact and energy. The ^tat 34 
general view that his Indian tour was a national service even 
softened the tone of the persiflage with which the free lances of 
the press still pursued him. When, at the end of 1876, the series 

of annual satires which TAe Coming K -had inaugurated at 

Christmas 1870,^ reached its sixth and last instalment in a 
burlesque play in “seven acta” prophetically entitled King 
EAward VII,, the visit to India, which was good-humouredly 
burlesqued, was hailed as a final proof of the Prince’s fitness for 
the succession to his mother’s crown. The last scene of the 
piece showed him ascending the throne with the goodwill of his 
fellow-countrymen on the abdication of the Queen in his favour. 

^ See p. 329 mpa. 
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POLITICAL ESTRAJfGEMENT FKOM RUSSIA, 1876-1878 

On the Prince’s return from India, Europe was confronted with 
a storm in the Balhans which threatened the peace of Europe. 
The course of events revived in full strength the Prince’s youthful 
faith in the Pabnerstonian creed which made it England’s solenm 
duty to protect Turkey’s integrity from Russian aggression. 
The Prince’s visit to India and his discipleship to Sir Bartle Erere 
tended to counteract the effects of recent domestic friendship 
with the Russian royal family, and to deepen the conviction that 
England’s prestige, alike in Asia and in Europe, required her 
to show Russia a hold front. The Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, 
strenuously sought to protect what he deemed to be British 
interests against the Russian menace, and he now found in the 
Prince an ardent supporter. 

I 

The Prince’s intimacy with the Prime Minister steadily grew. 
Hospitalities in London were constantly exchanged between the 
two men, and invitations to Sandringham were frequent.^ With 
the Prime Minister’s private secretary, Mr. Montagu Corry, the 
Prince also cultivated a close friendship. Mr. Disraeli kept the 
Prince informed of every turn in the many critical issues which 
faced him during his remaining years of office. The Prince was 
unceasingly fertile in comment and suggestion, while the Queen 
paid an unusual consideration to the Prince’s views, which now 
coincided with her own.® 

1 Buokle, Life of DiaraeU, vi. 116,169. 

‘ Aocbbb to the extendye ooiie^ondenoe hetween the Prince and Lord 
Beaeonafield has been given to the present writer by Lord Beaconsfield’a 
trustees. Some farther interesting letters from Disraeli to the Prince are 
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The Prime Minister illustrated the value which he set on the 
Prince’s confidence by privately informing him on the 9th August 
1870 of his intention (not yet pubhcly divulged) to accept a 
peerage. His health, he explained, did not allow bim to con¬ 
tinue in the House of Commons, but the Queen had counselled 
him against resignation and had suggested an alleviation of his 
labours by retiring to the House of Lords. “ I place,” Mr. Disraeli 
informed the Prmce, “ the whole matter before your Royal 
Highness in the hope that you may not think unfavourably of 
my course,” The Prince heartily approved the step which Mr. 
Disraeli was taking, and warmly congratulated him on his choice 
of the title of Earl of Beaconsfield. The Prince’s attendance in 
the House of Lords grew frequent in order to hear and observe 
the new peer in his new environment. 

A visit which the Prince paid to the statesman at his country 
home at Hughenden when his tenure of power was nearing its end 
attests the constancy of the Prince’s sympathy. The Prince 
offered himself as Lord Beaconsfield’s guest, and in view of the 
limited accommodation at Hughenden the compliment somewhat 
troubled the aged host. The Prince arrived on Monday 12th 
January 1880, and stayed over the next day. There were four 
fellow-guests. Lord Salisbury and Sir William Hart Dyke, Chief 
Whip of the Conservative party, represented serious politics, 
while the social world was represented by Lord Rosslyn and Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, in whose witty talk the l^ince had long delighted 
—” two clowns, and both capital ones,” as Lord Beaconsfield 
called them. Lord Beaconsfield wrote to the Queen (January 14): 
“ The conversation was grave as well as gay, and H.R.H. main¬ 
tained his part with felicity—even distinction. . . . LordRosslyn 
and Mr. Osborne expressed and elicited many a flashing phrase.” 
The host told his confidential friend, Lady Bradford, that the 
Prince 

said some good things and told more. We played whist in the 
evening—^his own choice. I had hoped to have induced him to 
play nap, which would have left me alone, for I don’t understand 
that mystery. But he would not have it, and insisted on playing 


among Witut Edwaid’s papers. Spiuse fragments only of this correspondence 
are ojted in Mr. Bnokle’s Ltfe of Dtsiaeii. Beferenoes are here given to Mr. 
BuoLde’s work in the ease of suoh limited portions of the oorrespondonce 
as he quotes. 
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witli B. 0. against Salisbury and myself at wlusfc. He beat us, 
wbicli does not displease MmA 

There was no slackening in the Prince’s pursuit of Lord Beacons- 
field’s society during the remaining fifteen months of the states¬ 
man’s life. After Lord Beaoonsfield’s fall from power in the spring 
of 1880 the Prince continued to seek his society and to yield him¬ 
self to the fascination of his flashes of sardonic humour, nor did 
the statesman interrupt his observant scrutiny of the Prince’s 
activities. The last dinner-party but one which Lord Beaconsfield 
attended was at Marlborough House (on Saturday, March 19, 
1881). It was the final meeting between the two men. Exactly a 
month later Lord Beaconsfield died. The Prince, as his mother’s 
representative, attended the funeral at Hughenden on 26th April, 
and he laid on the coffin a wreath with a card on which he had 
written the words: “ A tribute of friendship and affection.” 
Thus ended an interesting episode of friendship in which the 
Prince’s shrewd wit matched itself not unsjmapathetically or 
unsuccessfully with the brilliant intellectual and imaginative 
endowments of the Conservative chieftain. 

II 

In December 1875, while the Prince was in India, the Porte’s 
Christian subjects in the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
— on Turkey’s Austrian frontier—broke into rebellion. The 
disturbance spread in the following spring to Bulgaria, in the 
near neighbourhood of Russia. Turkey embarked on a merciless 
course of repression. Publio opinion in Bnglaud was soon greatly 
excited and greatly divided by the Balkan struggle. The Prince 
was under no delusion as to the degeneracy of Turkey, despite his 
amiable intercourse with Sultan Abdid Aziz. At the outset he 
approved Disraeli’s action in protesting with other European 
Powers against Tuikiah misrule and in urging the Porte to reform 
its ways. But the Porte, relying on its old ties of friendship with 
England, ignored the good counsel. In May 1876 the suggestion 
was made that a congress of the Great Powers should assemble 
with a view to the padfication of the Balkans and to the regenera¬ 
tion of Turkey. Mr. Disraeli promptly informed the Prince of 
the proposal: 


1 Buckle, Life of Diaradi, vi. 471-2. 
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“ Tliere is no doubt,” lie wrote on 29fii May 1876, “tbatErance i 876 

is strongly urging a Congress, and, I am assured, at tbe instance — 
of Russia. ... My own opinion is that the Congress will be 
held. If we are &m, as well as conciliatory, it may not only 
secure peace, but increase and establish the influence of England.” 

The Prince, replying the same day, expressed his agreement, with 
a reservation: 

Should a Congress be the means of securing peace, you will I 
am sure be one of the first to wish England to join the other 
Powers, but the question of course rema in s whether a Congress 
will get the Porte out of the serious scrape she has got into. 

Startling events were meanwhile happening at Constantinople. 

On the same day as the Prime Minister and the Prince exchanged 
these letters, a progressive party there, headed by Midhat 
Pasha, endeavoured to placate the Powers by deposing the Sultan, 
who was soon afterwards assassinated. 

Through the summer and autumn of 1876 the confusion 
in the Balkans grew apace, despite the change of ruler at Con¬ 
stantinople. The autonomous provinces of Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro declared war on Turkey, their suzerain. The Prince 
shared Lord Beaoonsfield’s belief that Russia was behind the 
spreading insurrection. Early in July he admitted to Count 
Schouvaloff, the Russian Ambassador in London, that his sister, 
Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, who was on intimate terms 
with the Tsar, had assured him of the Tsar’s peaceful intentions, 
but ho feared that the Tsar’s agents in the disturbed districts 
were otherwise inclined. The Prince, without questioning the 
beneficial outcome of tho suggested Congress, now advised its 
postponement until the pcndmg struggle between Turkey and 
Serbia had better disclosed the strength of the combatants. In 
the meantime the Prince deprecated intervention on the part 
of any individual Power. Count Schouvalofl detected in the 
Prince’s remarks pronounced Russophobe and Turcophil leanings 
—an impression which later conversations powerfully confirmed.^ 

Barely two months later, the Prince was requested to make 
a personal experiment ia peacemaking. Serbia, which had 
rashly challenged Turkish vengeance, lay at Turkey’s feet. The 
country was overrun by Tmrkish troops. The Prince’s former 
equerry and close Mend, Colonel Loyd Lindsay, afterwards Lord 

* SokouvalofE to GoTtsohakoS, Jtms 24/July 6, 1876 (KuBsiau AiohiyeB). 
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Wantage, visited the Serbian seat of war in August to ascertain the 
true facts of the situation. Ho sent the Prince a full report of the 
Serbians’ plight (September 5), after convincing himself that the 
Serbian outbreak was the work of Russia, whose officers he found 
in command of the Serbian army. He urged the Prince to exert 
“ his great influence ... to bring about a cessation of this use¬ 
less and disastrous strife ” by writing to the Tsar and by bringing 
home to him “ the wickedness of driving a people into rebellion 
against their will.” The Prince consulted the Queen and the 
Prime Minister. The Queen thought that a direct appeal to the 
Tsar might be of some avail. The Prime Minister was less 
sanguine, and the Prince held his hand. 

Ill 

In the same autumn Mr. Gladstone, who had for the time 
nominally withdrawn from the leadership of the Liberal party 
in favour of the Prince’s friend, Lord Hartington, suddenly 
emerged from his retirement and sought by dint of impassioned 
oratory to rouse the country against Mr. Disraeli’s ministry, 
on the ground that they had failed to protect the Balkan 
Christians from the “ atrocities ” of the Turkish irregular troops— 
the Bashi-Bazoulrs. For many months Mr. Gladstone and some 
able lieutenants led an oratorical crusade against the Porte and 
against the Prime Minister through the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. To the Prince the campaign made no appeal. 
He succinctly condemned as “ rubbish ” the vehement expres¬ 
sions of sympathy with the Serbians which came from the lips of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ally Mr. John Bright. Despite his private regard 
for Mr. Gladstone, he impatiently deprecated his present fury. 
On 14th September he wrote to Mr. Disraeli: 

I deeply deplore the present agitation over the so-caHed 
Bulgarian atrocities, which is now so prevalent throughout the 
country. It must, I fear, weaken the hands of the government, 
who are so anxious to do all in their power to obtain peace. 

Next day the Prime Minister, who was profoimdly disturbed 
by his rival’s “verbosity,” replied that the “short-sighted 
faction ” was prejudicing England’s influence in Europe, But 
to the regret of both the Queen and the Prince, the agitation 
steadily made headway. Disraeh’s withdrawal to the House of 
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Lords had left vacant the Parliamentary representation of 
Buckinghamshire, and the election of a successor took place 
during Mr. Gladstone’s crusade. The Conservative candidate, 
T. F. Fremantle, faced vehement opposition, and the Prince 
eagerly followed what he called " the Bulgarian election.” Lord 
Beaconsfield assured the Prince that “ a Turk would be 
returned,” yet Mr. Fremantle’s election on the 22nd September, 
by a narrow majority of little more than 200, was not en¬ 
couraging. On 6th October the Prime Minister pointed out 
to the Prince that, owing to the “ frenzy of a portion of the 
public,” Russia was making on Turkey extravagant territorial 
demands which England was bound to resist. 

Serbia’s sufferings were still acute, but when, under EngliRh 
persuasion, Turkey showed a wiUingneBs to grant a six months’ 
armistice, the Serbian leaders hesitated to accept the ofier. 
Russian intrigue was generally assumed to be responsible for the 
Serbians’ hesitation, and the Prince’s antagonism to Russia 
redoubled. He came to the conclusion that England would have 
to engage in active hostilities with Russia before a settlement of 
their many rivalries could be reached. To Sir Bartle Frere, 
whose views coincided with his own, he wrote on the 14th 
October 1876: 

The affairs of the East still look very grave and the six months’ 
armistice granted by the Porte does not seem favourably enter¬ 
tained by Servia. Of course Russia is at the bottom of this. 
Sooner or later we must come to blo-vre with our Northern friends, 
and I am inclined to think the sooner the better. The Eastern 
q^uestion and the Indian Frontier question will then be solved 
for ever. 

Lord Beaconsfield warned the Prince (November 30) that, imless 
England made a resolute stand, a partition of Turkey on the lines 
of the partition of Poland might be looked for. 

The Prince’s suspicion of Russian intentions was powerfully 
confirmed by expert information which reached him from a private 
source. Valentine Baker, Colonel of his own regiment—^the 10th 
Hussars—^had, in the autumn of 1878, been dismissed the service 
after conviction on a serious charge, but the Prince deemed the 
punishment undul)'’ severe, and with his customary chivalry 
mamtained his old relations with his friend. On his release from 
prison Colonel Baker returned to the field of exploration in the 
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Near East in which he had in. earlier years proved his competence. 
He offered his services to the Porte, which were before long 
accepted. On 2nd November 1876 he sent the Prince from 
Constantinople a useful survey of recent military operations 
together with a report on the military strength of Turkey, sug¬ 
gesting a plan for fortifying the Dardanelles in the neighbourhood 
of Constajatinople in view of a possible Russian attack. The 
Prince at once forwarded Colonel Baker’s information to Lord 
Beaconsfield (Nov. 28). The Prime Minister replied (on Nov. 30) 
that Colonel Baker’s suggestion had been anticipated, but the 
Prince held to his view that the Colonel’s expert observation ought 
not to be overlooked. Colonel Baker returned to London for a 
short period in December. After an interview with him the 
Prince informed the Prime Minister that he “ found him most 
interesting,” and he appealed to Lord Beaconsfield to see Colonel 
Baker before he left the country to return to Turkey. The 
Prime Minister did not, however, take the Prince’s advice. 

IV 

The recent suggestion of an international Conference which 
should reform Turkey’s administration of her subject provinces 
was at length nearing fruition. Russia gave a tardy assent, and 
it was agreed that the meeting-place should be Constantinople. 
But the Prince’s earlier hope of a useful result had dwindled. 
His doubts of Russia were crystaUising into a firm conviction of 
her hostility to England. He welcomed, however, the Prime 
Minister’s appointment of Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State 
for India, as Great Britain’s representative. 

“ Lord Salisbury’s appointment,” wrote the Prince to the 
Prime Minister’s private secretary, Montagu Corry, on 8th 
November 1876, “ seems an excellent one, but your chief is 
always happy in the choice he makes. I own I do not feel very 
sanguine, however, as to the ultimate results attained by the 
Conference, as I fear that we shall never agree with the Russian 
proposals, nor they with ours.” 

One preliminary step which contravened what the Prince 
regarded as the “ red tapeist ” traditions of the Foreign Ofldee 
he pressed, through the Prime Minister, on Lord Salisbury. 
The British envoy, he urged, should, on his way out to Constanti- 
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nople, call at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Rome, tte capitals of the 
four Great Powers, and mtervieAv personally the rulers and chief 
statesmen so as to ascertain in advance their views of the situa¬ 
tion. Lord Tenterden, the permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, condemned the suggestion as unusual and super¬ 
fluous, but the Prince, who invariably believed in personal inter¬ 
course as a touchstone of harmony and mistrusted the distant 
formalities of professional diplomacy, persisted in his counsel, 
which Lord Beaconsfield cordially adopted. Lord Salisbury 
on the Prince’s initiative was despatched on a “ pilgrimage of 
consultation.” Writing to Lord Salisbiuy on 10th‘November 
1870 the Prime Minister remarked ; 

I think on these matters H.R.H. is a better counsellor 
than Lord Tenterden. The Prince of Wales is a thorough 
man of the world, and knows all these individuals personally. 
You must remember we suffer from a feeble and formal 
diplomacy and that there has been little real interchange of 
thought between the English government and foreign Powers. 
I agree with the Prince and think it highly desirable 3iat at this 
moment our communications with the Powers should be lifted out 
of the slough of despond they have so long grovelled in.^ 

Accordingly Lord Salisbury 1^ England on a tour which 
proved of great service to him in his coming career as Foreign 
Secretary. In agreement with the Prince’s plan he saw in Paris 
the Duo Decazes, the French Foreign Minister, and Marshal 
MacMahon; in Berlin the Emperor William I,, the Crown Prince 
and Princess, and Princo Bismarck; in Vienna Count Andrassy; 
and in Rome Prince Humbert and several Italian ministers. 

The Conference assembled at Constantinople to discuss prelimi¬ 
naries on I2th December 1876, and was informal session until 20th 
January 1877. The Prime Minister fully reported the proceedings 
to the Prince, who followed them with close attention. The pros¬ 
pects of the Conference were never bright. Russia’s attitude was 
ambiguous, and Turkey’s unwillingness to accept an International 
Commission which should supervise internal reform brought about 
a collapse. On 9th January 1877 the Prince inquired of the 
Prime Minister as to the truth of a statement in the Morning Post 
to the effect that “ Russia proposed to give up her demands and 
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* Ladjr Gwondolon Cooil’a Life of Lord SalUbwy, ii. p. 96, 
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1877 to make a secret treaty witk Turkey on condition that Russian 
36 men-of-war (and those of no other nation) should be allowed to 
enter the Bosporus.” On the 13th January Lord Beaoonsfleld 
wrote confidentially to the Prince; 

The conference meets again to-morrow, but I have no hope of 
any satisfactory arrangement, Lord Salisbury had an interview 
with Midhat yesterday on which I think all depended. The Grand 
Vizier absolutely declined any Commission which should contain 
any foreigners in any form. . . . He refused any territorial 
extension to Servia or even Montenegro, and, in short, offered 
nothing but trifles. Lord Salisbury left him quite hopeless. 

Next day, while thanldng Lord Beaoonsfield “ for the last news 
from Constantinople,” the Prince added : 

I only wish it were more satisfactory. It is indeed hard on 
Lord Salisbury after aU the hard work which his most delicate 
and difficult mission has entailed [that it] should have no result. 
We must stiU hope that at the last moment Midhat Pasha’s 
obduracy may be overcome. 

But the Conference impotently dissolved on the 20th January 
1877, and Lord Salisbury reached London early next month. 

On 10th Eebruary Salisbury saw the Prince and described his 
experiences. He found that the Prince was far from sharing his 
own feelings of exasperation with the Turk. The “ Turkophil 
party ” at home. Lord Salisbury wrote next day to his wife, found 
its chief strength in the Prince’s “ clique,” notably in the Prince’s 
friend, the Duke of Sutherland.^ The Prince’s confidence in 
Lord Salisbury’s political insight was somewhat impaired by the 
interview. 

Russia’s action immediately after the abortive Conference was 
puzzling. She professed anxiety to maintain the European concert. 
In March, General Ignatieff, the Pan-Slavist explorer of Central 
Asia and Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, who had repre¬ 
sented his country at the Gonferenco there, began at Paris a tour 
of the capitals of Europe in order to explain the Tsar’s readiness 
to continue his co-operation with the other Powers. From Paris 
the Russian general and diplomatist proceeded to London, where 
he was hospitably received, staying from 14th to 22nd March. 
The Prince had met him on his visit to the Sultan in 1869, and 
readily renewed the acquaintance with a view to acquiring all the 
' I>ady Q. Cecil's Lije of Lord Sediabury, ii. 127. 
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information possible on the pending issue. The General and his 
wife not only -visited Marlborough House (17th March), but when, 
four days later. Lord Beaconsfield, rather against his wiU, enter- 
taiued the Russian envoy and his wife at dinner, the Prince put 
in an appearance as a seK-in-vited guest, and Mme. IgnatiefE -was, 
at his suggestion, his partner at the dinner-table.^ Nothing that 
he heard from the General or his -wife allayed his suspicions of 
Russia. Early next month he re-explained his position to Count 
SchouvalofE, the Russian Ambassador in London, at an accidental 
meeting. He deprecated the notion of any personal hos-tility 
to the Ambassador or to his master, but he insisted that, like the 
majority of his fellow-coun-tacymen, he was resolved to defend the 
Ottoman Empire from attack. The Count frankly replied that 
his views as those of a mere Englishman were negligible, but 
they had a high importance as those of the future sovereign 
of England. In reporting the interview to Prince GortschakofE 
(February 23/March 7) the Count finally described the Prince 
as “the most TuxMsh of aU Englishmen,” and declared that he 
was bound to treat him with the utmost caution.® 

V 

Lord Beaconsfield was quite -willing to act with the other 
Powers in their endeavours to reform Turkey, provided that both 
Russia and Turkey agreed to disarm. If that guarantee of peace 
were forthcoming, England proposed -to urge anew on the Porte 
a joint protocol of domestic reform. The Prince commended 
the cautious proposal. “I enticely agree -with the views the 
government have taken,” he wrote to Lord Beaoonsfield’s 
secretary, Montagu Corry, on the 23rd March 1877, “ not to sign 
any protocol -till Russia has consented to disarm at the same time 
as Turkey does, or else Constanianople will become a second 
Khiva,” But all hopes of accommodation on such lines as these 
were dispelled by Russia’s declaration of war on Turkey on 
April 24, 1877. 

In the fierce struggle that followed, the Prince’s pro-Turkish 
sympathies, fanned by Queen Victoria’s passionate hostility to 
Russia, burnt more briskly than ever. His mother did all she 
could to whet her son’s feelings. She asked the Prime Minister 

^ Buckle, oj Disraeli, vi. 128. ® EuBsiun AioMves. 
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1877 to keep him informed of “ the plans and proceedings of Russia and 
36 erbrcme danger of being deceived by them ” (June 7,1877) J 

Both the Queen and the Prince were greatly disturbed by the 
Eussians’ initial victories. Both, too, found a new anidety in the 
lukewarm attitude which the Foreign Secretary, Lord Derby, 
manifested towards the cause of Turkey. To their dismay, 
Lord Derby failed to warn Russia that England would not suffer 
her to occupy Constantinople. The Prince of Wales, she wrote 
to Lord Beaconsfield (June 27, 1877), was “ frantic ” at dis¬ 
covering from Lord Derby’s recent speeches his passive indiffer¬ 
ence to Russia’s certain triumph in the current campaign.® In 
July, after Bulgaria was occupied and the Balkans were crossed, 
the progress of the Eussian troops was miraculously checked by 
the heroic resistance of a Tiurldsh army under Osman Pasha, 
who, for five months, from July until December, stemmed at 
Plevna the Russian advance southwards. But the check was 
only temporary. On the fall of Plevna on 10th December the 
Russians were on the high road to Constantinople, with scarcely 
a barrier in the way. Thereupon, in spite of Gladstone’s im¬ 
passioned pleas in Russia’s behalf to which The Times lent 
support, and in spite of the government’s indecision owing to 
divided counsels, public feeling against Russia rose to fever heat, 
and the cry for war rang through the country. The Prince 
appealed to Lord Beaconsfield to make a bold stand. Writing 
to Lord Beaconsfield’a secretary on the 26th December 1877, 
he pointed out “ the fix we shall be in — if Russia annexes 
Armenia—although that Russian organ. The Times, advocates it. 
I shall be most anxiously expecting to hear what the government 
intend doing. Depend upon it, words not backed up by deeds 
now are perfectly useless.” 

Parliament reassembled on 17th January 1878, and the 
Queen’s Speech from the Throne, an early copy of which was 
forwarded to the Prince, gave him the assurances which he 
desired. The government promised to come to Turkey’s rescue. 
A credit of £6,000,000 for special war expenditure was proposed. 
The Army reserves were summoned on active service, and 7000 
Indian troops were ordered to Malta. A direction to the British 
Mediterranean Fleet at Malta to proceed through the Dardanelles 
to Constantinople and protect the Turkish capital was issued 

^ BuoHe, Life of Liaraeli, vi. 144. » Ibid. vi. 149. 
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on the 23rd January 1878, hut was cancelled next day. It 
was, however, repeated and duly carried out on the 13th 
February. 

Such measures, which seemed to bring the two countries to the 
brink of war, met with the Prince’s full approval. Any apparent 
weakening in the government’s plan of operations agamst Knssia 
during the next few weeks drew from him impatient protests. 
When the British fleet on 18th February was ordered to leave 
Constantinople for a station thirty-five miles to the south of the 
city, he wrote to his mother from Berlin, where he was on a visit 
(Febniary 20): “ The eflect of the fleet having retired is by no 
means a good one, and the article in the P.M.G. (a fanatical 
Turkophil organ) on Monday, although very strong is also true.” 
But at whatever distance from Constantinople, the presence of 
British ships of war inside the barrier of the Dardanelles was a 
challenge which Eussia could hardly decline. 

VI 

The Prince played with the fancy, not for the first or last time, 
of a high military command in the event of war, and he suggested 
to Lord Napier of Magdala, who was designated for the post of 
Commander-ia-Chief, that he should join his stafi if an expedi¬ 
tionary force were sent out. But Queen Victoria, in spite of her 
anti-Bussian zeal, summarily declared against the Prince’s active 
participation in hostilities. 

Meanwhile the Russian Ambassador’s relations with the 
Prince grew painfully strained. Writing to Prince GortschakofE 
(January 29/February 10, 1878), he sadly reported the Prince’s 
manifest elation at the thought of a rupture with Russia. 
Count Schouvalofi, however, consoled himself with the thought 
that there was a different drift of opinion in the Prince’s own 
household. The Princess of Wales's sister, Dagmar, was the 
Tsar’s daughter-in-law, and the Prince’s brother, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, was married to the Tsar’s daughter. The Duke 
espoused his father-in-law’s cause, and irritated his brother by 
his frank denial of England’s obligation to intervene on tbe 
side of Turkey. In April 1878 the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
who was brother to both the Princess of Wales and the Tsare¬ 
vitch’s wife, was a guest at Marlborough House, and he confided to 
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1878 Count SchouvalofE’s ear that the Princess and all her father’s 
MM 36 favoured Russia’s pretensions. At the Prince’s fireside the 

friends of Russia predominated. Coimt SchouvalofE’s despatch 
was grateful reading for the Tsar.^ 

In the event, a second Crimean War was averted. Not all 
Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues shared the Queen’s and the 
Prince’s warlike ardour. Lord Derby, the Foreign Minister, who 
was out of sympathy with his chief’s attitude, resigned office, 
after much delay, on March 28, 1878. Lord Salisbury accepted 
the vacant place and entered on his long career of controller of 
England’s foreign poHcy. Meanwhile hostilities in the Balkans 
cea^. On the 31st January 1878 the Turlcs successfully sued 
for an armistice with a view to peace. Representatives of the 
two Powers accordingly met at San Stefano. On the 3rd March 
1878 the Treaty of San Stefano was signed, and it was ratified 
at St. Petersburg a fortnight later. 

The efPeot of the treaty was to bring Turkey largely under 
Russian sway, and to transform Bulgaria into an autonomous 
principality within the sphere of Russian influence; yet the terms 
proved more moderate on Russia’s part than were anticipated. 
At many points, however, the Treaty of San Stefano was held 
by the British and other government to contravene clauses in 
the Treaty of Paris of 1866, to which aU the Powers were parties. 
The English government therefore insisted on a revision of its 
provisions by the Great Powers. The grounds for such a course 
were announced in a masterly circular to foreign courts, which 
Lord Salisbury drafted almost as soon as he became Foreign 
Secretary (April 2, 1878). The Prince wrote to the Queen from 
Paris on May 11: “ From aU the men of note here and in Society 
generally there is but one opinion, that England holds a firm 
position since Lord Sahsbury’s circular.” 

Outside Russia there was a general consensus through Europe 
in favour of the course for which Lord Salisbury pleaded. Russia 
raised formidable objections, but in view of unanimity among 
the other European Powers she, after much intricate negotiations, 
yielded her scruples. Prince Bismarck had offered as early as 
February to invite collectively the Powers to BerUn to consider 
the Near Eastern situation, and to act as “ honest broker ” 

^ Russian MS. Archives (Schanvoloff’s despatches), Jon. 29/'Fob. 10, 1878, 
and April 4/16, 1878. 
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among them. That offer, after three months’ consideration, 
was in May accepted by England and the other Powers of 
Europe. 
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Despite the impetuosity with which the Prince waged his 
present feud against Russia, he remained, in the Prime Minister’, 
phrase, “ a man of the world.” He knew that a war with Russia 
could not be safely waged unless the other Great Powers either 
lent England a hand or kept the ring. This conviction Was in 
his min d when he pointed out to the Prime Minister, on 1st March 
1878, that “ we cannot afford to despise ” the opinions “ of other 
countries.” Naturally he scrutinised narrowly the opinion of 
Germany, whose relations with Russia were not easily gauged. 
The Prince was uncertain whether Germany was Russia’s friend 
or foe, and he did what he could to clear the point of doubt. 

No love was ever lost between the Teuton and the Slav. 
It was Bismarck’s tortuous purpose to reduce Russia’s influence, 
by keeping outwardly on good terms with her while deceptively 
embroihng her with other countries, especially with England 
and Austria. The Drei-Kaiser-Bund of 1872 never possessed 
elements of endurance. Austria’s Balkan ambitions ranged her 
with Russia’s enemies. The Anglo-Russian quarrel well harmonised 
with the German Chancellor’s diplomatic scheming. The whispers, 
first heard in 1875, both in Russia and France, of a Franco-Russian 
aUiance rendered more active than before Prince Bismarck’s 
desire effectively to check Russia’s power, even if he oontiaued 
to speak to her smoothly. At the same time he sought to 
confirm the German hold on Austria, and he played with the fancy 
of a possible understanding with England, li the event of his 
fo rming a defensive alliance with Austria, he meditated an 
invitation to England to come to some definite agreement with 
the two Central Powers. Thus he thought, even if a Franco- 
Russian alliance materialised, to render Germany less hahle 
to attack on both her western and her eastern frontiers, and, 
while seeking meanwhile to delude Russia with conciliatory 
gestures, safely to take at need in his own time the offensive both 
westwards and eastwards. 

The Prince’s fidelity to France was not open to question, but 
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ho agreed with the Prime Minister that the conflict with Eussia 
enjoined on him a prudent restraint of his habitual censures of 
Prince Bismarck and of his policy, the current involutions of 
which could at best be no more than surmised. 

Domestic calls which involved no immediate political consider¬ 
ations had often summoned him in recent years to Germany. 
His relations with his sisters at Darmstadt and at Potsdam had 
known no cloud since the Pranco-German War, and he repeatedly 
exchanged visits with them. The growing intercourse with his 
brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of Germany, strengthened his 
hope of a regenerate spirit in German rule and of the coming 
substitution for Prince Bismarck’s “ blood and iron ” principles 
of a liberal constitutionalism. When, in July 1874, the Prince 
was seeing much of the Crown Prince and Princess while they 
were staying at the German Embassy in London, The Titnes 
newspaper, echoing the Prince’s view, described his brother-in-law 
as “ the consistent friend in Prussia of all mild and liberal admini¬ 
stration.” With the peace-loving Crown Prince at the head of 
affairs in Germany the main obstacles to friendship between the 
two countries would, the Prince anticipated, disappear without 
prejudice to his Erench prepossessions. In the growing families 
of his two sisters in Germany the Prince always took an affec¬ 
tionate interest. In September 1874 he and the Princess attended 
the confirmation of his nephew. Prince William of Prussia—^his 
sister’s elder son. Although the youth was already showing 
signs of a self-willed temper, none yet foresaw the stormy petrel’s 
part which he was to play in the affairs of his family, his country, 
and the world. At the boy’s confirmation his imcle showed him 
the tenderest solicitude. On 1st September 1874 he wrote, with 
simple sincerity, to the Queen from the Neuea Palais : 

I was much struck with the solemnity and simplicity of the 
service. WiUy went through his examination admirably, and the 
questions he had to answer must have lasted half an hour. I fc was 
a great ordeal for him to go through before the Emperor and 
Empress and all his family. I was only too glad to take the 
Sacrament with them, Vicky and Fritz and^^illy, after the 
ceremony, and the service is almost the same as ours. WiUy was 
much pleased with your presents which were laid out in my 
ffltting-room. Your letter to him and the inscription you wrote 
in the Bible I thought beautiful, and I read them to him. AH 
you said I thought so very true. 
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Family afiairs again called him to Germany in February 1878, 
while the Anglo-Eussian crisia was at its most threatening stage, 
and the Prmco thereupon resolved personally to take the bear¬ 
ings of insidious Prussian policy. In Berlin he diplomatically 
cultivated the good opinion not only of his royal Idusfolk, but 
of such influential personages as Prince Bismarck and Field- 
Marshal von Moltke. As a political observer, he also enjoyed, at 
Berlin, the advantage of a close friend at the British Embassy. 
Lord Odo Russell had in 1871 succeeded there Lord Augustus 
Loftus, whose alleged inefficiency was rewarded by transference 
to St. Petersburg. Although the Prince took a hne of his own 
in discussions with Lord Odo, he valued the opportunities of 
gathering information from him and of coming under his auspices 
into touch with jirominent GormaiM. 

Domesticities loomed largest in the Princess Berlin programme 
of February 1878, and his reception at the German Court was 
thoroughly cordial. The object of the visit was to attend two 
marriages in the Prussian royal family. The eldest daughter of 
the Emperor’s nephew, Prmce Frederick Charles, “the Red 
Prince,” who had distinguished himself in the Franco-German 
War, was to marry Frederick Augustus, heir to the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg. But more interesting to the Prince was the first 
marriage of a grandchild of Queen Victoria—the union of his 
niece. Princess Charlotte of Prussia, the eldest child of the Crown 
Princess, with the Hereditary Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Meiningen. 
The double wedding was celebrated at Berlin on the 18th 
February 1878, with an exhausting ceremonial which lasted more 
than six hours. The Prince’s friend. Lord Odo Russell, gave an 
imposmg banquet five days later in honour of the newly married 
couples, when the Gorman Emperor and Empress showered 
attentions on the Prince and on the Duke of Connaught who 
accompanied his brother. 

" We have been most cordially, and I may say ailectionately, 
received by all the Family,” the Prince wrote to his mother, 
20th February, “ and it is evident the very great pleasure it has 
given them all that we came here for the two marriages. The 
Emperor is looking wonderfully well, and in a few days he will 
be eigbty-two. Vichy and Fritz axe most blooming. It is 
impossible to find two nicer boys than WiUiam and Henry, and 
they are continually with us, as Fritz and Vicky have so much 
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to do. Dear little Clarlotte looked cliarming at the wedding, 
like a Iresh little rose.” ^ 

But the Prince was giving as much attention to politics as to 
domesticities. “ Of politicSj” he wrote to his mother, “ I think 
it more prudent not to write about by post. ... I had a long 
and very interesting conversation with Prince Bismarck on 
Saturday and with Moltke to-day.” 

The Prince set a just value on the first pohtical conversation 
in which he engaged with Prince Bismarck. He wrote of the 
experience more explicitly to Lord Beaconsfield (March 1) than 
to his mother. The Chancellor’s words somewhat mystified his 
hearer, but his genial tone conquered something of the Prince’s 
mistrust, while Bismarck, on his part, admitted the charm of the 
Prince’s manner. When Prince Bismarck suggested that it was 
foolish for England to hold her fleet inactive off Constantinople, 
the Prince ingenuously invited Bismarck’s opinion as to what he 
would do were he Prime Minister of England. The Chancellor 
oracularly replied that he would “ take or occupy Egypt and 
perhaps Crete and withdraw our fleet to these places.” The 
Prince pointed orrt that France was likely to raise objection to a 
British occupation of Egypt, whereupon Prince Bismarck, who 
was weU aware of the Prince’s French leanings, ominously retorted 
“that he would find means to prevent their (i.e. France’s) 
quarrelling with us (i.e. England).” Both men sympathised with 
Austria’s dread of Russian predominance in the Balkans,® but 
both agreed that Austria’s threat of action against Russia ought 
not to be taken seriously. Before they parted the ChanceUoi 
spoke darkly of Germany’s grounds for hostility to Russia, and 
asked the Prince if Germany could depend on England’s support 

^ The genial domeatio atmoaphoia bred of the two marriagoa led a few 
montha later to yet another matrimonial union between the royal families of 
England and Germany. A sister of one of the brides, a younger daughter of 
the " Red Rrinoe," wae betrothed to the Dnke of Coimanght. Within little 
more than a year, on the ISth Haieh 1879, the marriage of the Duke and 
of Princess Margaret, third daughter of the " Bed Prince,” was celebrated at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in the presence of the Queen and the Prince and 
numerous kinsfolk of the bride as well as of the bridegroom, and with a pomp 
which recalled the wedding in the same place of the Princess Boyal and the 
heir to the Prussian throne one-and-twenty years before. 

* The Prince’s aocount of his conversation with Bismarck, in a letter to 
Lord Beaconsfield dated from the Hotel Bristol, Paris, on the Ist March 1878, 
is supplemented by the report received from Berlin by Count Harolyi m Vienna. 
The Austrian report of the interview is summarised in Gorti’s Alexander von 
Sattenberg, p. 31 eeg. 
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should Eusso-German relations come to a rupture. According to 
Bismarck’s account of the interview the Prince replied in the 
afOrmative. The Chancellor lost no time in communicating the 
Prince’s afSimation to Prince Gortsohakofi at St. Petersburg. 

After the iutorview the Prince confessed himself almost per¬ 
suaded that in view of the Russian conflict it was to England’s 
advantage “ to be on the most friendly terms with Germany.” 
But the wily part which the Chancellor was playing was not 
lost on the Prince. Though he was complimented by the Chan- 
ceUor’s outward marks of confidence, he placed no great faith in 
the sincerity of his counsels. His resolute attitude to Eussia 
was encouraged by the thought that Germany might possibly 
co-operate with England against her, but he would prefer England 
in a struggle with Russia to have French support if (as seemed 
weUnigh certain) it were impracticable to ooimt on the goodwill 
of both France and Germany, and if choice had to be made 
of one only of the two countries. At any rate, he lost no 
time in proving the steadfastness of his devotion to France. 
He passed directly from Berlin to Paris, there energetically to 
pursue hie endeavour to win over French feeling, while he was 
busy -with the organisation of the French Exhibition. 

VIU 

While the scheme of the Berlin Congress was taking shape, 
the Prince reached the conviction that none but Lord Beaconsfield 
ought to represent England at its deliberations. With prompti¬ 
tude he wrote “ most confidentially ” to the Queen on 28th May : 

I had occasion to see Mr. M. Corry to-day on several matters— 
and in course of conversation we discussed the chances of a 
Congress becoming daily more likely and as to who was going to 
represent England. I said of course Lord Beaconsfield was the 
only man who could go—^as however clever Lord Salisbury 
undoubtedly was, still after his fiasco at Constantinople he really 
would not do. Then Lord Lyons is not a Cabiuet Minister and 
if he went it would be almost an affront to Lord Odo Russell— 
and then he would have to refer everything home. I understand 
that Pr. Bismarck particularly b^s that there should be no “ ad 
referendum.” Under these orcumstances it strikes me inore 
forcibly than ever that the Prime Minister is not only the right 
man to represent us at a Congress, but the only man who can go— 
as he would show Eussia and the other Powers that we were really 
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in earnest, and that Lord B, was himself going to carry the 
Policy we had laid down in Parliament and aimounced to the 
World at large—^into Congress, and stick to it to the last. If a 
Congress takes place, it must be the last one on the Eastern 
Question—^which must be finally settled and I trust for ever. 
Mr. Corry says that there are some difficulties in Lord B.’s going— 
and I fear the Cabinet are more in favour of Lord S. than him. 
Now, do let me implore you to urge Lord B. to go—as it is a 
matter of such vital importance to our Country and dignity that 
we come out of the difficulty masters of the situation. It struck 
me that if you wrote a Mem. which was to be laid before the 
Cabinet—^in which you expressed your positive desire that 
Ld.B. should go—^the matter would then be settled. Of course 
Ld.B. would take a large Staff who would assist him in tech¬ 
nical matters. Of course this letter is only intended for you— 
and for nobody else’s eyes. Excuse my having written on the 
subject—^but it is one in which I take such interest, that I could 
not help doiag so. 

The Queen was byno means enamoured of the projected Congress, 
and while she appreciated the main points of the Prince’s argu¬ 
ment, hesitated for the time to adopt his suggestion on the score 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s age, health, and duties at home. Her reply 
to her son, dated from Balmoral, 30th May 1878, ran: 

I hasten to answer your letter just received. The subject 
of Lord Beaoonsfield attending the Conference has been before 
me, and if it were to be at Brussels, The Hague, or Paris, 
I should (and I have done so) urge it, but you know that Lord 
Beaoonsfield is 72 and a half, is far from strong, and that he is 
the firm and wise lead and hand that rules the government, and 
who is my great support and comfort, for you cannot think how 
kind he is to me, how attached 1 ITis health and life are of 
immense value to me and the country, and should on no account 
be risked. Berlin is decidedly too far and this is what I have 
said. I wrote to him on the subject, two days ago, and have 
not had an answer yet. I don’t b^eve that v)ithoui fighting, and 
giving those detestable Bussians a good beating any arrangement 
will be lasting, or that we shall ever be friends! They will always 
hate us and we never can trust them.^ 

Ultimately the Queen gave way to her son’s urgency, and 
Lord Beaoonsfield joined Lord Salisbury as England’s repre¬ 
sentative at the Berlin Congress. 

At length on Sunday, 2nd Jime 1878, under the eye of the 

^ This letter and the one piecedincr it are partly printed in Buclde, vi. 305 saq. 
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Piince, tlie Genaan Ambassador in London, Count Munster, 
banded to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, at bis bouse at 
Hatfield, Prince Bismarck’s ofifioial invitation to Great Britain to 
take part in tbe Berlin Congress.^ A diatinguisbed party was 
gathered under tbe Foreign Secretary’s roof. Tbe Prince was 
there with tbe Princess, bis brother (tbe Duke of Connaught) 
and his cousin (the Duke of Cambridge). But tbe chief guests 
were the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, who were 
returning at Marlborough House the visit which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales bad paid them at Potsdam earber in tbe 
year. Tbe tranquil feeling which was evoked in tbe minds of 
Lord Salisbury and bis royal guests by Count Minister’s hopeful 
message of peace was rudely disturbed within a few hours by 
tbe arrival of news of tbe attempted assassination in Berlin 
of tbe Crown Prince’s father, Kaiser William I. Tbe thought 
flashed through more minds than one at Hatfield that on tbe 
eve of tbe coming Congress an unforeseen guarantee against 
future war and autocracy was to be vouchsafed Europe by that 
new dispensation at Berlin to which the Prince was sanguinely 
looking forward. Tbe Prince hastened with his brother-in-law, 
in whom tbe great hope centred, to tbe station at Hatfield, 
whence the Crown Prince made a hurried journey to Germany. 

The Kaiser proved to be severely though not fatally wounded, 
yet the Crown Prince on reaching Berlin was invested with the 
Regency of the German Empire to fill the responsible office for 
six months. It was while the Crown Prince was serving his 
country as Regent that the Congress of Berlin performed its work. 
The Crown Prince’s liberal aapirations had, however, little oppor¬ 
tunity of practical exercise during his short term of power. The 
potent will of Prince Bismarck, who resolutely clung to office, re¬ 
mained in the ascendant, and there was nothing of that change 
of spirit in the German government for which Queen Victoria 
and the Prince of Wales waited in vain, Kaiser WiUiam I., 
restored to health at the end of the year, was to survive another 
decade, at the olose of which the Oown Prince was himself to 
lie in the grip of death. There was to be no fulfilment of the 
Prince of Wales’s roseate forecast that with the accession of 
his brother-in-law to the German throne, German policy, both 
foreign and domestic, would be purged of its evil tendencies. 

^ DU Qrosae Politih, ii. 323 j Lady G. Ceoil’s Life of Lord SoMsbury, li 276. 
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IX 

The fateful Congress of the Powers was in session at Berlin 
from 13th June to 13th July. Heavy work fell on the shoulders 
of Lord Beaoonsfield, England’s chief envoy, yet he snatched 
sufficient time from hia scanty leisure to write to the Prmce in 
his flowing hand detailed accounts of the critical course of events. 
On 22nd June he told the Prince how Bismarck, whom Lord 
Beaoonsfield ironically described as “ your friend,” had put in 
the first place on the agenda the thorny question of the future of 
Bulgaria, on which depended “ whether there should be a Turkey 
in Europe or not.” The Russians had fought hard for Turkey’s 
surrender of aU rights in Bulgaria, but Beaoonsfield firmly resisted 
Russia’s demand. 

“ Yesterday afternoon, about five o’clock,” he told the Prince 
in triumph, “the Russians surrendered unconditionally. . . . 
European Turkey is again a fact . . . and Russia is now more 
hopelessly than ever excluded from that Mediterranean to gain 
which they embarked on the late war and on others before. . . . 
The voting was five to two, Germany only, mighty Germany, 
voting for Russia, but in this afiair she is boimd hand and foot to 
her. . . . We have made a book with Austria, and Turkey is 
in my pocket.” 

“ In the evening,” Lord Beaoonsfield went on to inform his 
correspondent, “I dined with Bismarck, and had to smoke 
a great deal, but if I had not I should not have gained 
many points.” 

Four days later the Prince replied from Marlborough House; 

The Russians are I hear powerless to do anything. We have 
only to demand what W want and they must agree “ bon gre, 
mal gr4.” ... I rejoice that Austria is so entirely with us, and 
though “ the meat man ” (B.) is by wajr of supporting Russia, I 
feel sure that he sides with us in reality in the Eastern Question. 
How I should have liked to have seen him and you together. 

When the Congress was nearing its close. Lord Beaoonsfield 
found tune again to write at length to the Prince on further 
crucial themes (July 6, 1878), The Prince’s brother-in-law, the 
King of the Hellenes, had urged him to employ his influence 
with the Prime Minister so as to secure from the Congress 
recognition of the pretensions of Greece to the Turkish provinces 
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of Epirus and Thessaly. But the Prince, although he expressed 1878 
sympathy with the Greek claims, was at first reluctant to press 3 g 
them in view of larger issues. “ About Greece,” he had written 
to Lord Beaconsfield before the Congress was ia being (March 1), 

“ I cannot ofEer an opinion, as I am egotistical enough to tTiinlr 
only of my own country.” Subsequently the Prince pleaded 
the wish of both the Princess and himself that Greece should not 
be dismissed from the Congress empty-handed. Just before it 
dissolved. Lord Beaconsfield succeeded in securing the adoption 
of a rather illusory rectification of the frontiers of Greece at 
Turkey’s expense. From Berlin on 6th July 1878 he wrote in 
a courtly strain to the Prince : 

I did yesterday something for Greece. It was very difficult, 
but it is by no means to be despised. It was aU done for Her 
Royal Highness’s sake. I thought of Marlborough House all the 
time, and it was not decided after many efiorte until the last 
moment. 

In the same letter (of July 6) Lord Beaconsfield first brought 
to the Prince’s notice the secret arrangement between the British 
government and Turkey which handed over Cyprus to England. 

“ England,” the Prime Minister wrote, “ enters into a defensive 
alhance with Turkey as respects all her Asiatic dominions, and 
with the consent of the Sultan we occupy the island of C 3 rprus. 

It is the key of Asia, and is near to Egypt. Malta is too far for 
a military base for these purposes.” This piece of intelligence 
caused the Prince especial concern. The publication of this 
Anglo-Turkish Convention—^two days after Lord Beaconsfield 
sent the Prince the news of it—was to disconcert and affront the 
Prince’s politioal and social allies in France and was to move him 
to a striking effort in diplomatic strategy which successfully 
relieved a perilous tension.^ But the Prince delayed the service¬ 
able mission to Paris which the Near East conteoversy invited 
in order to witness on 16th July from the house of his "Whig 
friend, Lord Carrington (afterward Marquis of Lincolnshire), the 
triumphal return of Lord Beaconsfield to London from Berlin. 

From a window of hie official residence in Downing Street the 
veteran statesman told the cheering crowds that he had brought 
back “ Peace with Honour.” 

The Treaty of Berlin undoubtedly kept peace among the great 
* See pp. 367-8 sKjjra. 
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Powers for six-and-thirty restless years. England, Prance, and 
Germany professed satisfaction in varying tones of hesitation. 
But much in the treaty rankled from the first in the minds of 
one or another of the signatories. In Russia, the Pan-Slavists 
were profoimdly disappointed that the fruits of their country’s 
military victory over Turkey should have been snatched from 
her hands, and Russia’s constant efforts to override salient pro¬ 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin kept, to the Prince’s dismay, 
the old turmoil alive. Austria remained discontented and the 
hopes of Greece were belied. The Prince’s brother-in-law, the 
King of the Hellenes, was soon indeed importuning him to come 
to his aid in compelling the fulfilment of the treaty’s promises 
in regard to Greece. The Prince took rather too sanguine a 
view in spite of his tell-tale reservation when he wrote to Sir 
Bartlo Erere on the 8th September 1878 : " We must anyhow 
congratulate ourselves on the Treaty of Berlin, though it is not 
the finale of the Eastern Question.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 
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“ Though I think no ministry had so many and so great diffi¬ 
culties to contend against,” wrote Lord Beaconsfield to the Prince 
on 12th April 1879, “ I should not despair of controlling all of 
them were it not for South Africa, which is as it were beyond one’s 
influence.” 

A personal factor rendered the Prince’s interest in South 
Afri can affairs peculiarly acute. Sir Bartle Erere, for whom the 
Prince conceived a deep afltection on the Indian tour, was nomin¬ 
ated, at the end of 1876, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope and 
High Commissioner of South Africa. The Prince writing on 
24th November warmly congratulated Sic Bartle on his appoint¬ 
ment, and thenceforth was in continuous correspondence with 
him regarding his South African experiences. Sir Bartle’s main 
instructions were to give effect to a carefully drawn scheme for 
the confederation of the South African colonies. But on his 
arrival in Cape Town early in 1877, the new Governor was con¬ 
fronted with a series of intestine troubles which postponed 
indefinitely all hopes of confederation. The annexation of the 
Boer republic of the Transvaal and native wars kept South 
Africa in unceasing turmoil while Sir Bartle was in control. 

Erere was in no way responsible for the subjection of the 
Transvaal republic bo British rule, which was proclaimed in April 
within three months of his arrival,^ and provoked protracted 
controversy. At the same time the Kaffirs suddenly rose in 

^ This action was token by the home goTemment on. the advice of Sit 
Theophilne Shepstone, who hod been sent out in 1876 to report on the 
condition of the Boer State. 
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rebellion. Frere faced the situation with great courage and 
energy. The Kaffir outbreak was repressed by June, and Frere 
firmly, and as he thought finally, rejected the appeals of the 
Boer leaders to regain their independence. The Prince was per¬ 
turbed by the embarrassments of “ good, excellent Sir Bartle,” 
but on 8th September 1878 he wrote to him, " I have watched 
with the greatest interest the difficulties you have had at the 
Cape and rejoice to thinlr that they are gradually diminishing.” 

But a greater difficulty was to make Frere the target of heated 
political invective at home. His high principle was not ia 
question, but his tact in handling native problems was warmly 
disputed. Frere found himself unable to compose a long-standing 
quarrel between the Boors and their Zulu neighbours. The 
Zulu King, Cetewayo, urged claims to adjoining territory which 
it was impossible to recognise, and he gave signal proof of his 
obduracy by a raid into Natal for which he declined to make 
adequate reparation. An ultimatum which Frere addressed 
to him in December was left unanswered, and on the 11th 
January 1879 Frere directed Lord Chelmsford—commanding 
the British troops in. Natal—to invade Zululand. On 17th 
January 1879 the Prince wrote sympatheticaUy to Frere, “ You 
have, indeed, not got a bed of roses and have had a most anxious 
and most trying time. Your difficulties also are I fear not over. 
Lord Chelmsford’s accoimt of the Zulu army interested me very 
much. Please thank him for sending it to me.” Five days 
later the defeat by the Zulus at Isandhlwana of the invading 
British army provoked consternation in England. 

The British government, while sending out reinforcements to 
retrieve the disaster, publicly blamed Fkere for exceeding his 
mstructions “in forcing Cetewayo to face the alternative of 
amendment or war,” ^ The condemnation reached the Cape in 
the form of a despatch from the Colonial Secretary, Sir Michael 
Hioks-Beach. Sir Bartle refrained from offering his resignation, 
nor was he recalled, although Iffiat step was contemplated by the 
cabinet. A fierce controversy raged round both his conduct and 
his treatment by the government. The Prince made no secret 

_ ^ Mr. Basil Worsfold, wHo prints in Sir BarUe Frere: A Footnote to the 
History of (he British Umpire {1023) most of the Bzuioe’s letters to Ifrere in 
South Afrioa, sho'vs on the later admission to Biere of Sir Miohael Bioks-Beaoh 
that the government changed their policy abruptly ond Frere was unable to 
adapt his prearranged course of action to the cabinet's sudden chancre of front. 
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of his sympathy with his friend. In the rather too sanguine 
belief that the clouds would soon disperse, he earnestly if injudi¬ 
ciously advised Prere to face the storm and remain at his post. 
Writing to Lady Frere at the end of March, after the disaster of 
Isandhlwana, he explained at length his view of the course which, 
in his opinion. Sir Bartle should pursue: 

I have never ceased exonerating Lord Chelmsford from the 
blame which many here attach to him; alas, he who feU (Colonel 
Anthony William Dumford, R.E.) and led that attack was in my 
mind the only culprit. You will receive by this mail the account 
of the debate in the Ilouae of Lords of the 25th, and you will 
see the Ministers of the Crown have defended Sir Bartle. I much 
deplore the censure passed on him by Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
in his despatch. But I sincerely and earnestly hope that your 
husband will not think of resigning. Let me implore you and him 
not to think of such a step, as his presence and the great ability 
that he possesses are so much needed in S. Africa. A public man 
must lay himself open occasionally to censure. 

A few days later, on 4th April, he wrote direct to Sir Bartle in the 
like sense, bidding him abandon all thought of retirement: 

You may be assured that my thoughts are continuously with 
70 U, and how deeply I feel for you during the difiB.oult and harass- 
mg times you are going through. I would almost advise you 
not to read the accounts of the last debate on the South African 
question in the House of Commons, as it cannot fail to annoy 
you ; and at the same time you have been too long in the public 
service not to know that one caimot please everybody, especially 
Ihe government. I only earnestly hope that you will stick to 
your post, and not think of resigning, as in the present critical 
state of afiairs in the Cape Colony it would be most disastrous 
your leaving. 

Meanwhile, to the dismay of the govenunent and the public, 
military operations were for the time suspended in Zululand. 

n 

Throughout this time of South African trial Lord Beaconsfield 
and the Prince were in almost daily communioation with one 
another. On 12th April the Prime Minister complained to the 
Prince of “ a want of energy in that quarter \i,e. South Africa] 
which is most deplorable. ... A general of genius might,” he 
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added, “ put all right, but I fear he does uot exist, or is locked up 
at Cyprus.” The Prime Minister was vaguely contemplating the 
despatch of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who was at the time governor 
of Cyprus, to take Lord Chelmsford’s place. The Prince sur¬ 
prised Lord Beaconsfield by his optimistic confidence in both 
Chehnslord and Prere. “ Both Sir Bartle Erere and Lord Chelms¬ 
ford win come out of their troubles with flying colours,” he 
wrote on the 13th April 1879. Lord Beaconsfield gloomily 
replied next day : “ We had a telegram last night from Chelms¬ 
ford. It was in the morning papers ; very meagre. The morti¬ 
fying aflairs in South Africa weaken us at every Court.” To his 
friend Lady Bradford the Prime Minister wrote the same day: 
“ Prince Hal is sanguine—^nay, sure—^that Bartle Prere and 
Chelmsford will come out triumphant. I wish I shared his 
convictions.” ^ A day later the Prince showed signs of hesitation: 
” The news from South Africa is certainly very meagre, but we 
surely must soon hear something decisive,” Lord Beaconsfield’s 
growing pessimism began to teU on the Prince, but he urged a 
more vigorous support of Lord Chelmsford by the authorities 
at home. 

” I confess,” he wrote from Sandringham, April 18,1879, “that 
the last news from South Africa are not satisfactory and I am 
always in dread of hearing of great loss of life, as the Zulus seem 
on all occasions to outnumber us, I don’t like to say outmanceuvre 
us. I much fear we have not even now the sufficient number of 
troops to thrash the Zulus. As yet we have only been able to act 
on the defensive, and what will be necessary is to act promptly on 
the oflensive.” 

In May the ministry decided to send out Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to untie the intricate South African knot. On the 23rd May 
he was nominated Commandei-in-Chief and High Commissioner 
of Natal, the Transvaal, and adjacent territories including 
Zululaud. Both Lord Chelmsford and Prere were thus placed 
in a humiliating position. Lord Chelmsford was to become 
Wolseley’s second-in-command, and Prere, whose authority was 
to be confined to Cape Colony and adjacent territory, was 
virtually deprived of the status of High Commissioner of South 
Africa. The Prince, while mindful of Wolseley’s merit, promptly 
warned Lord Beaconsfield that Prere’s position was clearly 

* Buckle, Lifa of DisraM, vi. 428. 
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prejudiced. “ I only hope,” he wrote to the Prime Minister on 1870 
28th May of Lord Wolseley’s appointment, “ it may not have 
the appearance in the eyes of the world that he is sent to super¬ 
sede Sir Bartle Frere.” As for Wolseley’s personal qualities and 
prospects, the Prince added genially : 

Anyhow the gallant general is a worthy man, and if I live long 
enough I shall expect to see him a Duke and K.G., and possibly 
Prime Minister or Conunander-in-Ohief of the British Army. 
Whether my prophecy will ever come true, I cannot say. 

While Wolseley was preparing for his voyage to the Cape 
(June 23), the South African situation brightened. Lord 
Chelmsford was at length in a position to advance on the Zulu 
stronghold of Ulundi with every prospect of success, and a 
victorious close of the campaign was in sight. On 4th July the 
Zulus were decisively defeated by Lord Chelmsford at Ulundi. 

Lord Wolseley had reached the Cape on 23rd June, and five 
days later was installed as Governor of Natal. On 16th July 
he took over from Lord Chelmsford the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, and Lord Chelmsford, declining the position of second-in- 
command, sailed for England on the 27th July accompanied by 
two fellow-officers—^both of them well known to the Prince— 

Colonel Evelyn Wood and Major Redvers Buller. The tragedy 
of the Prince Imperial’s death in the campaign deepened the 
gloom in which the South African imbroglio plunged the Prince, 

He blamed Lord Chelmsford not only for the early disasters of 
the war, but for his failure to safeguard the French Prince.^ Yet 
at the end, when victory, however tardily, crowned the efforts 
of the South African Oommander-in-Chief, the Prince deemed 
him to have been harshly used. Despite the Prime Minister’s 
frowns, the Prince paid Lord Chelmsford the compliment of 
meeting him on his arrival at Plymouth on 19th August. 

Lord Chelmsford’s resignation drove the Prince to the just 
conclusion that Frere’s self-respect required him to take the 
same step on Wolseley’s arrival at the Cape. On September 21, 

1879, the Prince wrote to Frere: 

I can well understand and share your feelmga, and I am not 
sure whether you can well retam your present important post 
with dignity to youtseK. It is of course not for me to suggest 

^ See pp. 340 aeq. supra. 
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1879 anythiiig, but as Sir 6. W. has been sent out in reality to supei- 
— sede everybody it must render your position a most difficult one. 

mat. 37 Chelmsford felt this so strongly that he had no other course 
left open to him but to come home. 

The Prince’s advice was sounder than that which he had 
tendered in an opposite sense five months before. But Erere, 
largely owiug to the Queen’s persuasion, stayed on at the Cape, to 
the injury, as the Prince rightly foresaw, of his reputation. On 
30th October Erere pointed out to the Prince that “ Ministers 
wish me to remain ” ; he had reaped, he admitted, “ nothing 
but abuse for my share in the wars which have been forced upon 
us, and have averted great dangers ”; hut he added, “ I see 
serious dangers looming in the distance which might be increased 
by my leaving my post just now.” 

Erere’s long-threatened severance with South Africa was 

1880 not long delayed. During the general election of March 1880 
JEi^ 38 ^ conduct of South African affairs was sternly denounced by 

Mr. Gladstone and his followers, and he was half-heartedly 
defended by Lord Beaconsfield’s party. On Mr. Gladstone’s 
victory at Ihe poUs, Erere’s resignation or recall only became a 
question of time. Eor a few months the Queen pressed on Mr. 
Gladstone a postponement of the final decision, despite the partisan 
outcry. The Prince warmly resented the charges brought in 
Parliament against his friend of high-handed incompetence and 
of tyrannical usage of native races; and he was perturbed by the 
scorn which both parties lavished on him as a scapegoat.^ The 
blow fell on the 2nd August when Erere received his recall. To 
the Prince he at once forwarded further explanations of his 
failure to follow the Prince’s good counsel by resigning earlier,® 
But the Prince, while he expressed lively sympathy with Erere in 
the ungenerous treatment which had been meted out to him, 
deemed the dismissal to be a happy release from an incurable 
embarrassment. 

To the last the Prince manfully stood by his friend. As soon 
as Erere and his family arrived in England the Prince telegraphed 
an invitation to Sir Bartle to visit him at Abergeldie. 

^ Lord SttfSeld’s My Memories, 1S30~1913, 

* Worafold, Sir Barlle Frat, pp. 260-61. 
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The following year saw the undoing, by the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment, of much of Frere’s South African work. The Prince re¬ 
sented such procedure. The vacillations which characterised the 
new government’s attitude to the Transvaal especially irritated 
him. The Boer problem was no easy one to solve. Sir Battle held 
that the annexation of the Transvaal, once ejected, must be main¬ 
tained, and felt conhdent that time would cute the unrest of the 
Boers who had been brought unwillingly under the British flag. 
Their attempt, after Frere’s recall, forcibly to shake off British 
rule created a situation which puzzled all parties. The Liberals 
faced it with divided purpose. Military forces in Natal proved 
unequal to the task of meeting the Boer attack. After three 
minor reverses the Natal army was decisively routed by the 
Boer burghers at the battle of Majuba Hill on 27th February 
1881, when the commander of the British force, MajoivGener^ 
Sir George Pomeroy Colley, was lolled. Thereupon somothing 
like a panic seized the British government, and General Roberts 
was hurried out with large reinforcements to retrieve the disaster. 
The Prince, who was on a visit to Germany at the moment, 
thought the military position to be less desperate than the 
home authorities represented. He was of opinion that less 
heroic measures might meet the case. Sir Leicester Smyth, a 
Crimean veteran, was on the spot as Commander-in-Chief at the 
Cape, and the Prince demurred to his supersession by Roberts. 
Sir Leicester, he thought, should be left to deal with the Boer 
insurrection. The ultimate outcome caused the Prince and others 
of his countrymen a painful shock. Before the battle of Majuba 
Bill was fought Mr. Gladstone had entertained a notion of yield¬ 
ing to the Boers’ demands for a restoration of their autonomy. 
General Roberts on landing in South Africa learned that the 
home government had allowed the claim of the Boers to inde¬ 
pendence under British suzerainty. A peace was arranged on 
these terms. The Prince regarded this episode as a humiliating 
surrender which ill contrasted with the decisive temper of his 
friend Sir Battle. 

The repeated encroachments by the Boars in the years that 
followed, on the terms of settlement of 1881, drove home the 
conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s exercise of magnanimity was a 
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1880 blunder. Its deep-seated effects were ultimately revealed in the 
^t~ gg protracted Boer war of 1899-1902, which darkened for the Prince 
and the country the close of the old and the opening of the new 
century, and oast its shadow over the period coincident with his 
accession to the throne. 

On Frere’s death, on 29th May 1884, the Prince hastened to 
express to his widow his “heartfdt condolence.” In acknowledge¬ 
ment Lady Frere wrote how her husband had learned to know 
and love the Prince on the Indian tour, and had cherished for him 
since “ a deep and loyal affection.” She thanked the Prince for 
having “ always so nobly stood by him in life.” Nor after Frere 
had passed away did the Prince fail to pay conspicuous honour to 
his memory. He was president of a committee for erectiog a 
statue of Frere, and he unveiled it on the Thames Embankment 
on 5th June 1888, when he described Frere as “ a highly esteemed 
and dear friend.” Next year (August 1, 1889), when the Prince 
presided at the Guildhall over a memorable meeting to celebrate 
the jubilee of the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, he 
paid a stirring tribute to the services of his friend Sir Battle 
as an enlightened colonial governor. Frere’s chequered fortunes 
in South Africa never indeed wholly passed from the Prince’s 
mind. Years later, when the Prince was King, another South 
African governor, Lord Milner, became tho centre of acute party 
controversy and the theme of parUamentary censure. Lord 
Milner’s fortunes vividly recalled to King Edward’s mind Frere’s 
fate, and he privately taxed Lord Milner’s political censors with 
the same lack of generosity that he had already imputed to 
Frere’s critics. The Prince had never much patience with the 
rancours of party feeling, but they were intolerable to him when 
they sought to involve an honourable public servant in disgrace. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE ANGLO-PnENOH liNTENTE IN PERIL—^EOYPT, 1878-1883— 
THE DEATH OP GENERAL GORDON 


The Prince’s hopes of an Anglo-French entente soared high 1878 
during the Exhibition year of 1878, but they were destined in the 
course of the next two decades to encounter an ominous series of 
checks. The affairs of Egypt nurtured morbid germs of political 
estrangement. Subsequent differences in other parts of the 
world between the two governments and the two peoples widened 
the breach until it looked to be beyond repair. 

No early recovery of the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
seemed possible to sagacious French statesmen, and they designed 
an imposing overseas empire by way of solacing the nation’s 
wounded amour pojrre. The efforts to put the ambitious design 
into operation meant a colonial rivalry between France and Great 
Britain which strained the relations of the two countries well- 
nigh to breaMng-point. At the opening of the period of stress, 
the Prmce pleaded with both English and French politicians his 
cherished conviction of the supreme need of safeguarding at every 
hazard an Anglo-French understanding. But circumstances 
tended in course of time to slacken tike Prince’s confidence in his 
own prescription. The strength of his private friendships with 
Frenchmen of various schools of political thought was unimpaired 
by his political doubts, and he lost no reasonable opportunity of 
reasserting his hopes that the future would see political difier- 
ences reconciled. But in the heat of the successive crises he 
unreservedly acknowledged England’s obligation to make stem 
retort to her neighbour’s ungainly manifestations of jealousy or 
m-wiU. 
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Egypt proved the first rock of stumbling in the road of the 
mtente. That country’s financial difficulties, for which Khedive 
Ismail, the Prince’s munificent host of past years, was personally 
responsible, affected equally the investing public of Prance and 
England. The traditional claims of Prance to a predominant 
influence over Egj^t foreshadowed friction as soon as England’s 
interests required intervention in Egyptian affairs. In corre¬ 
spondence with Lord Beaconsfield through his last years of power, 
lie Prince consequently upheld with eagerness the principle of 
full co-operation between England and Prance in the necessary 
task of reforming Egyptian finance. In the autumn of 1878 the 
Khedive, under the pressure of foreign creditors, authorised his 
Prime Minister, Nubar Pasha, to carry out a sound scheme of 
finance, and at the same time agreed to confer on an Englishman, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Rivers Wilson, and on a Frenchman, 
M. de Bligniferes, the portfolios respectively of finance minister 
and minister of works in Nubar Pasha’s ministry. For a few 
months the arrangement worked weU, but in February 1879 the 
Khedive rebelled against all ministerial restraint, and with the aid 
of a Nationalist military party he dismissed Nubar Pasha and 
his English and French colleagues and repudiated his financial 
obligations. A rapid exchange of views followed between the 
Prince and the Prime Minister as to the best means of dealing 
with the refractory ruler. On 12th April 1879 Lord Beaconsfield, 
while apologising to the Prince fox his inability, owing to public 
business, to fulfil an engagement to stay at Sandringham, wrote 
despairingly of Egyptian affairs and expressed grave misgivings 
of the attitude of France. 

“ The Egyptian question,” he said, “ is one of life and death, 
if not to France, certainly to the French ministry (of M, Waddmg- 
ton). . . . Entente corddale between England and France really 
means in the latter ooimtry the maintenance of Egyptian credit, 
but the figures of the problem render that difficult. Interest of 
debt seven millions out of a revenue of eight millim iH ! 11 Lord 
Lyons is gloomy.” 

The Prince in reply next day reviewed the situation and pressed 
the Prime hCnister on no account to alienate France: 


“ This Egyptian question,” he wrote, “ is indeed a most 
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dfficult and troublesome one, and I only hope that we shall act 
ill concert with the French Government, and together bring 
matters to a successful issue. 

“ I cannot help thinking that though Mr. Rivers Wilson is a 
mn.Ti of undoubted ability, and acted from the best of motives, 
he has managed to lose instead of gaining the confidence of the 
Khedive, and has been in the pocket of Nubar Pasha, who is the 
Khedive’s sworn foe. Though he (Rivers Wilson) may resist 
and his French colleague also—through the support of the two 
Govts.—^his position must become untenable. Can we depose 
the Khedive 1 If we do, who shall we put in his place ? His 
son Tewfik or his Uncle Halim ? If the newspapers are to bo 
credited the Sultan seems anxious to support us at the Khedive’s 
expense. But the back of the latter is up, and if he runs to take 
recourse in hostilities, what are we to do ? We cannot eat 
humble pie I ” 

France answered the Prince’s vaticinations by tentatively 
suggesting the deposition of the Khedive. Lord Beaconsfield 
hesitated to assent and complained to the Prince of French 
vacillation (April 14). On the 15th April the Prince wrote again ; 

I entirely concur with you that if European Ministers are 
again appointed in Egypt, those who have just been dismissed 
could not be forced again on the Khedive or his successor. I don’t 
know whether you have seen Mr. CCrespigny] Vivian since his 
arrival from Egypt, but he has much of interest to relate and 
valuable information to give. The difficulties in Egypt seem to 
me very great, and I am glad it does not depend upon me to 
“ out the Gordian Khot.” 

The next news from Lord Beaconsfield was more hopeful. It was 
now clear to all parties that the Khedive must he removed, but 
France deprecated Lord Beaconsfield’s suggestion of an appeal 
to the Sultan to depose his vassal. On the 17th the Prime 
Minister wrote to the Prince : 

Though we are working well with France and wish to do so 
completely, it is curious how the traditionary jealousy of that 
country as to influencing Egypt through the Porte curiously 
prevails and must be humoured. 

In acknowledgement (April 18) the Prince confessed his anxiety 
for a settlement which he admitted was “ far from easy ” to reach. 
“ It is a most difficult nut to crack,” responded Lord Beaconsfield. 
At length the Sultan was persuaded to apply pressure to the 
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Khedive. The latter, however, remained obdurate. Ultimately, 
with the Sultan’s approval, England and Erance joiaed in 
Ismail’s dethronement and jointly set up his son Tewfik in his 
place. Khedive Tewfik was to govern under the supeivision of 
two Controllers representing respectively England and Erance. 
France nominated M. de Bligni^res. England appointed Sir 
Evelyn Baring. The Prince had Imown Sir Evelyn when he was 
Secretary to Lord Northbrook, the Indian Viceroy, and had every 
faith in his administrative efficiency. The services which Sir 
Evelyn (afterwards Lord Cromer) was to render Egypt for the 
space of thirty years moved in the Prince an unfaltering 
enthusiasm, even if he at times deplored Sir Evelyn’s “ over¬ 
bearing ” manner. 


II 

The Prince was somewhat over-sanguine in his view of the 
Dual Control which was thus set on foot. He regarded it as a 
practical guarantee of the entente. But the Dual Control proved 
workable for no more than three years, 1879-82. It then dis¬ 
solved, with disastrous consequences to Anglo-French harmony. 

"While the clouds were gathering the Prince’s zeal for the 
Anglo-French entente increased. His friendly relations with Sir 
Charles Dilke, foreign under-secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s new 
ministry of 1880, enabled him to gratify his unceasing ambition 
personally to engage in the endeavour to smooth the difficulties 
between the two governments. On his own initiative he played a 
part in the difficult negotiations in which the two governments 
engaged during the spring of 1881 over a new commercial treaty. 
Meeting DUke at a dinner-party at Lord Spencer’s house in 
London on 19th February 1881, the Prince offered on an approach¬ 
ing visit to Paris to interview the French Prime Minister, M. Jules 
Ferry, and to urge on him the advantage to the two countries 
of commercial reciprocity. Dilke at once acquiesced, and next 
morning drafted for the Prince a paper of “ instructions.” On 
his arrival in Paris in March 1881, the Prince saw M. Ferry, and 
persuasively represented to him how a fair treaty, while it need 
in no way run counter to the French statesman’s protectionist 
principles, would advance the cause of the eni&nie. According to 
M. Gambetta, who was in dose intercourse with the French Prime 
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Minister, the Prince made " some improasion.” The Prince also 
discussed the mam points at issue with M. Tirard, the Minister of 
Commerce. Sir Charles Dilke arrived in Paris a few days later to 
pursue the negotiations in technical detail, and he acknowledged 
the usefulness of the Prince’s intervention. But the result was 
disappointing. The negotiations continued uneasily for a full year 
and then broke down. In October 1881, when the Prince was 
again in Paris, he proposed to Sir Charles Dilke to renew his con¬ 
versations with the French ministers with a view to oiling the 
wheels of negotiation, but the situation had become too intricate 
to warrant the acceptance of the proposal. 

With every scheme which might have the effect of draw¬ 
ing England and Franco closer together the Prince at this time 
evinced sympathy. He contemplated with approval the proposed 
construction of a channel tunnel.^ 


m 

The Prince’s confidence in the fair prospects of Anglo-French 
amity was fostered by his continued intercourse with M. Gambetta, 
the most potent force in France, whose Anglophil sympathies were 
never in doubt. Since 31st January 1879 M. Gambetta had filled 
the influential but detached position of President of the Chamber 
of Deputies. Sir Charles Dilke was the illustrious Frenchman’s 
friend of long standing, and the Prince’s intimacy with Sir Charles 
increased his opportunities of association with M. Gambetta. At 
many informal meetings between 1879 and 1882 the Prince and 
M. Gambetta conversed of public affairs. 

“ The politics of Europe and the world interest him as much 
as they interest us,” Gambetta told his friend and political 
disciple, Mme. Adam. “ It is no waste of time to talk with him 
even over a merry supper at the Ca[6 Anglais, He loves France 
at once gaimmt et sSrieusement, and his dream of the future is 
an entente with us.” 

1 In the oourso of the year (1381) a serious attempt was made to build a 
Channel Tunnel whioh should unite Franoe and Bngland hy an underground 
railway. Borings were begun near Dover. The Prince favoured the design, 
and inspected the preliminaiy workings in March 1882. But the soundness of 
his views on this matter was questioned by the military authorities. The 
ministry was divided, and Sir Charles DiUce before long converted the Prince, 
somewhat against his will, to the opinion that the tunnel might prejudice the 
defence of this country in case of war. 
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Like most prominent Erenck republicans M. Gambetta looked 
forward to Ms country’s colonial expansion, but he recognised 
therein no cause for England’s suspicions. He induced the Prince 
to favour the first advance which the Republic was contempla ting 
in the imperial direction—^the formation of a protectorate over 
Tunis. (TMs stop was duly proclaimed on the 12th May 1881.) 
During 1879 Gambetta was frank in Ms admission to the Prince 
that Ms former mistrust of Russia was giving way to a belief that 
a thorough-going Eranco-Rusaian understanding, which had been 
vaguely suggested a year or two before, might efiectively guarantee 
France against further German aggression. In letters to a friend 
M. Gambetta represented that the Prince acknowledged the value 
to France of Russia’s friendsMp, but the French statesman 
apparently attached a mote immediate significance than was 
justified to the courteous tone of the Prince’s reception of his 
new point of view. The Prince, who at the moment cherished 
no love of Russia, was solely desirous of stimulating M. Gambetta’s 
leanings towards England.^ Two decades were to pass before 
the Prince was fully to reconcile himself to a league between 
France and Russia. 

A special interest attaches to one of the Prince’s reunions 
with M. Gambetta for wMch the responsibility lay with Sir Charles 
Dilke. On the eve of M. Gambetta’s assumption for a short sixty 
days of the office of Premier in succession to M. Ferry, Dilko 
entertained the Prince and Gambetta at a dejeuner at the old 
Moulin Rouge Restaurant in the Chauss^e d’Antin (October 30, 
ISSl).*® PoliticM confidences were freely exchanged and the 
entente seemed to be promised a new stability. After they parted, 
the Prince, through Sir Gheules Dilke, asked Gambetta to send 
Mm a signed photograph. Gambetta complied, inscribing the 
photograph with the words : “ Au plus aimable des princes, un 
ami de I’Angleterre.” ® 

The Prince also maintained at full strength Ms old friendsMp 
with General GaUifEet, who now identified MmseH with Gambetta’s 
political point of view. Sir Charles Dilke had demurred to the 

^ The Times, 30th Dooember 1916, reproducing from Le Matin extracte 
from M. Gamhetta’s letters to M. Bona, of. G-wynn and Tuokwdl’s Bir Charles 
Dilke, ii. 506-7 ; Madame Adam, Mes Bmivmirs, vii. 16-17,33,146,167,187,314. 

* Besides the Prinoo, Gambetta, and Dilke, the party oonsisted of Mr. 
Austin lee, oommeroial attach^ of the British Embassy, and Colonel Ellis and 
Colonel Stanley Clarke in attendance on the Prince, 

> Gwynn and Tuckwell, L^e of Sir Charles Dilke, i. 403-4. 
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Prince’s suggestion that Gallillet should join the party at the 
Moulin Rouge. Not long afterwards, however, the Prince contrived 
to fulfil his wish of bringing together under his auspices as host 
the two Frenchmen who chiefly commanded his admiration, and 
who were in his view the moat effective guarantors of the entente. 
After Gambetta had agreed to dine with the Prince at the Caf6 
Anglais, the Prince met Galliffet by chance, and easily persuaded 
him to join them. 

GaUiffet’s record of some of the casual conversation, to which 
he listened on this occasion, preserves graphically the frank 
tone of the relations which subsisted between the Prince and 
M. Gambetta. 

“ A diner,” Galliffet wrote, “ causerie h 'propos d’une et 
d’autres ohoaes, puis: 

“ Lb PaiNOE: Monsr. Gambetta, permettez-moi de vous 
demander pourquoi vous et vos amis vous Moignez des affaires 
Tariatocratie franpaise ? 

“ Gambetta : Mais, Monaeigneux, il n’y a plus ‘ d’aristo- 
oratie ’ en France. II n’y a quo des dues qui ne conduisent 
aucune arm^e; des marquis qui ne sont preposfo ii la defense 
d’aucune ‘ marche ’ du pays; lea comtes, vicomtes et barons 
n’ont ni terres, ni autorit4, ni influence. 

" Lb Pbince : Mettons que j’ai voulu parler de nobles. 

“ Gambetta : Mais ils n’ont aucune envie d’Stre employes— 
ils se savent roulSs. Ils boudent: e’est leur emploi definitif; 
on ne les rencontre que dans l’arm4e, la marine. Quelquefois 
dans la diplomatie. Dans ces carriferes ils font bonne figure: 
j’en conviena. 

“ Le Prince : Mais pourquoi ne feriez-vous pas comme dans 
mon pays oh nous prenons ce qu’il y a de plus distingufi dans 
I’industrie, lea sciences, les lettres, le commerce, etc. etc. De ces 
hommes nous faisons des nobles—et notre noblesse reste une 
veritable aristooratie. 

“ Gambetta : Chez vous, e’est possible encore pour quelque 
temps—chez nous, non. Le due de La Roclie-qui-Mousse ne 
voudrait pas frayer aveo le duo de I’lndustrie, le duo de la Science, 
celui des Beaux Acts, etc. etc. En republique nous ne pouvons 
avoir qu’une aristooratie, cede de la science et du m6rite—elle 
s’afiSxme sans avoir besoin de titres. 

“ Le Prinoe : Vous etes im vrai republicam, Monsr. Gambetta. 

“Gambetta: Permettez-moi de I’avouer, Monseigneux. Je 
trouve logique que vous, vous soyez royalists. 

“ On rit de bonne humeur,” Galliffet adds, “ et I’on parla 
d’outre chose ” 
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General GallifEet’s notes put both Gambetta and the Prince 
in an engaging light. The Prince’s profession of preference for a 
titled aristocracy of talent over one of hereditary right is evidence 
of the Inii d of enlightenment which free intercourse with all 
sorts and conditions of men was fostering in him. 

Admirable indeed was the temper which characterised M. 
Gambetta’a relations with the Prince so long as the Frenchman 
lived. On 12th March 1882 Queen Victoria was shot at, happily 
without effect, by a lunatic named Roderick McLean, at Windsor 
railway station. M. Gambetta, who had just closed his short term 
of office as Premier, sent to the Prince a gracefully worded letter 
of Bjmipathy and congratulation on the Queen’s escape. As 
“ tm ami sincere de votre maison et de votre noble pays,” writing 
on behalf of “ tons les rangs de la France republicainc,” he told 
the Prince of the respect felt for “ la grande et gracieuse 
Bouveraine par tons les peuples de Tunivers quelles que soient 
leurs formes de gouvernement.” It was a grievous loss for the 
Prince, for Prance, and for England that the last day of 
the same year should see the sudden and premature close of 
M. Gambetta’s short eventful life, and the disappearance from 
the scene of that Frenchman among the Prince’s friends whose 
personal force could alone at this epoch make the Prince’s 
favoured policy of the entente prevail. 

IV 

The development of affairs in Egypt during 1881-82 threatened 
that cordiality of Anglo-French relations which M. Gambetta was 
bent on upholding. Egyptian nationalism girded itself to try 
conclusions with the Dual Control. With the aim of ridding 
Egypt of foreign rule, Arabi Pasha, a colonel of the Egyptian 
army, sought in the autumn of 1881 to set up a nationalist 
dictatorship. At the end of 1881 M. Gambetta, the Prince’s 
friend, who had just become Premier of France, drafted a strongly 
worded note in which he announced that France and England 
would at all hazards protect the Khedive’s government, which the 
Dual Control dominated, from nationalist attack, or indeed from 
any interference whether internal or external. lA:. Gladstone’s 
government signed M. Gambetta’s note without apparently realis¬ 
ing precisely to what it committed them. M. Gambetta’s sudden 
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fall from power early in 1882 added to the ambiguities of the i882 
situation. M. de Freycinet, M. Gambetta’s successor, proved 
reluctant to intervene in Egyptian affairs, while the ETiglisli 
government declared that the Suez Canal was their main practical 
interest in Egypt, and as the Canal was in no present danger, 
there was no call for immediate action. The English and French 
governments each deemed it prudmrt, however, to send to Alex¬ 
andria a naval squadron to watch events. Arabi’s power mean¬ 
while grew, and under nationalist compulsion Khedive Tewflt 
constituted him Minister of War. The position of Europeans, 
especially of French and English subjects, in Egypt was clearly in 
peril. 

The storm broke on 11th June 1882, when, in a nationalist 
rising at Alexandria, fifty Europeans were killed and many 
others wounded. For the moment the challenge seemed to pass 
unnoticed by the two controlling Powers. Each remained 
quiescent. In England the Conservative party and its press 
called loudly for open war on Arabi and his adherents, but 
Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister, and his Foreign Secretary, 

Lord Granville, closed their ears to the outcry. 

The Prince was among those who regarded the government’s 
supinenesB with dismay, and the indiscreet confidence of a friend 
who was clamouring for England’s active intervention brought 
him into a relation of some delicacy with his old, but irresolute, 
friend Lord Granville, who was mainly responsible for the current 
pohey of drift. Lord Charles Beresford, the Prince’s comrade in 
India and elsewhere, was with the British squadron off Alexandria 
in command of the gunboat Condor. An habitual correspondent 
of the Prince, Lord Charles communicated to him his conviction, 
formed at close quarters, that unless Aiabi’s movement were 
forcibly arrested, England’s position in Egypt and her hold on the 
Suez Canal were doomed. The Irish sailor fiuther informed the 
Prince that he had sent an account of the crildcal conditions at 
Alexandria to the Morning Post, the Conservative organ, which was 
inflamiug public opinion against Cie government. A Liberal 
acquaiutance of the Prince, the Earl of Dalhousie, advised him 
to forward Lord Charles’s letters to Lord Granville. 

A commotion followed. The harassed Foreign Secretary 
focussed his attention on Lord Charles’s admission of an infringe¬ 
ment of naval regulations by supplying the press with news. 
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Lord Granville iirformed the Prince that lie had brought Lord 
Charles’s ofience to the notice of his colleagues, and requested his 
royal correspondent “ to let Lord Charles Beresford know of youi’ 
disapprobation of the thing itself and of his having informed 
Your Royal Highness of it.” The Prince, while he admitted 
Lord Charles’s indiscretion and promptly warned him against 
a repetition of it, was bitterly annoyed by what he viewed as a 
breach of confidence on tho part of Lord Granville, “ an old friend 
and a man of the world,” in communicating the information to 
his colleagues. The Prince feared the effect on their long friend¬ 
ship. As for Lord Charles’s imprudence, he pleaded with Lord 
Granville (June 29, 1882) to let the matter pass 

in justice to the great friendship and regard I feel for Beresford. 
. . . He is an Irishman, and in consequence hasty and impetuous, 
but I feel sure that the Queen does not possess a more zealous 
and loyal officer than he m, and as a rule a more pimctilious 
observer of the regulations of the service.” 

In the result, the Prince’s plea prevailed. Lord Charles escaped 
rebuke, and the relations of the Prince with Lord Granville 
resumed their cordiality. Unluckily, the Prince’s indulgence 
tended on more than one future occasion to encomage his Irish 
friend’s native impulse to air in the press his political or 
professional views and grievances, to the embarrassment of 
colleagues or superiors. 

"While this episode was closing, the government, tardily 
abandoning its hesitation, proceeded to answer Arabi’s challenge 
in what the Prince agreed with Lord Charles to be the only way 
possible. On 11th July Hie British squadron, on orders received 
from home, bombarded Alezandria. To the Prince’s gratifica¬ 
tion, Lord Charles Beresford’s sldlful and courageous handling 
of his gunboat Condor during the action made him a popular 
hero and procured him promotion to the rank of captain. But 
the French squadron declined to take part in the operations, 
and steamed away before the firing began. France sullenly 
resolved to leave the resettlement of Egypt in England’s unaided 
hands, with the result that those good relations between the two 
countries, by which the Prince set store, were jeopardised. 

Arabi replied to the bombardment of Alexandria by a de¬ 
claration of a holy war or Jehad against all foreigners in Egypt, 
and the English government acknowledged its single-handed 
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obligation of defending tke authority of the Khedive, which 
Arabi was defying, by sending out a military expedition. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was appointed to the command of the 
expeditionary force, and although the Prince was inclined to 
deprecate Sir Garnet’s rapid promotion, he cordially corre¬ 
sponded with him, alike while the general was making his 
preparations for departure and throughout the campaign. 

V 

The Household Cavalry and a Guards Brigade were ordered 
to the front. Many officers of the Guards were among the 
Prince’s friends, and in his capacity of Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Guards Regiments, he reckoned it his duty to accompany them. 
Had the Anglo-Russian crisis of 1878 led, as was anticipated, to 
war, the Prince had then made up his mind to take the field. 
Now, on 26th July, always anxious “ to be of use ” in a national 
emergency, he apprised the Queen and the Duke of Cambridge 
of his resolve to go out. But he was not his own master, and he 
was in his forty-first year. The Queen, while appreciative of 
his motive, deemed it out of the question for him to run the 
inevitable risks, and the government backed her veto.^ 

“ It is highly creditable,” Lord Granville wrote to the Duke 
of Cambridge on 30th July 1882, “ to the pluck and spirit of the 
Prince to rim the risks both to health and to life which the cam¬ 
paign offers, but it is clearly undesirable that H.R.H. should go. 
This is one of the penalties which attach to his high position.” ® 

The Queen sought to soften the blow of her prohibition with 
kindly words of appreciation: 

“ Y.E.H.’s gallant offer of joining the expedition to Egypt 
has greatly troubled the Queen,” wrote her secretary, Sic H. 
Ponsonby, to the Prince (on July 31). “ H.M. agreed with 
Y.R.H.’s desire to be of use, and warmly appreciated the gallant 
wish to see service, hut the imperative demands of public duty 
compelled H.M. to point out the grave difficulties and incon¬ 
veniences of such a proceeding, and having been advised by the 
Govt, as well as several leaders of the opposition that it would 
be inexpedient and most unwise, considering your R,H.’s 
rank and position, to join the expedition as a spectator—-and 

^ Gwyan and TuohwoU’s L^e of Sir OTmles Dillco, i. *473, 

'■* Vemer, Militarv Life of the Luke of Oambridge, ii. 235. 
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impossible for your R.H. to be attached to it on duty, the Queen 
finally and conclusively decided that it uas necessary to ask 
your R.H. to abandon the idea. But H.M. was so pleased at the 
proposal having been made, and so convinced that it would be 
heartily appreciated by every one, that I think the Queen would 
be glad if it were made generallj' known.” 

The Prince’s acquiescence was qualihed by the hope that 
before the campaign ended the Queen’s veto might be with¬ 
drawn. He discovered some encouragement of his aspiration 
in the appointment of his brother, the Duke of Connaught, to 
the command of the Guards Brigade. 

Condemned to remain at home, the Prince oflered comment 
and warning on the equipment of the expedition to all in respons¬ 
ible position. He vainly urged General Wolseloy to allow his 
sailor friend, Lord Charles Beresford, to join his army in Egypt. 
He showed his eager anxiety for the suppression of the rebel leader 
Arabi by informing Lord Granville on 31st July, “ on very good 
authority,” that Arabi was in receipt of confidential intelligence 
and encouragement from England. The offender, Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, the Prince wrote, was not merely sending out secret intelli¬ 
gence, but was about to join Arabi with some £20,000, which he 
had raised by the sale of his jewels and furniture. “ Can nothing 
be done,” the Prince asked, “ to stop this disloyal and eccentric 
Jesuit? People are beginning to speak very seriously of his 
conduct, and no wonder.” On the eve of the departure of the 
Life Guards and the “ Blues,” the Prince inspected the regiments 
in Hyde Park and entertained the officers to dinner at the 
Marlborough Club.^ 

yi 

The Egyptian campaign proved brief. It practically ended 
on 13th September with the defeat of Arabi and of his army at 
Tel-el-Kebir, and with the triumphal entry of Wolseley into 
Caito next day. Arabi’s army was completely broken, and he him¬ 
self was taken prisoner. Warm were the Prince’s congratulations 
to Wolseley (September 15) on “ the taking of Tel-el-Kebir with 
the loss of so few men.” Though the war was over, the Prince 
trusted that " an adequate number of troops will still remain for 
some long time to come to occupy the country and put matters 

^ Sir GeoTce Arthur’s Stori/ of the Household Gavahy, 1009. 
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in order.” On England’s future relations wibi Egypt Ke Held 
strong views. “After this campaign,” he added, “we must 
for ever keep a strong hold over Egypt, as our interests are too 
great ever to be lost sight of again.” The Prince was gratified 
by the praise bestowed by Wolseley on the Household Cavalry 
and the Guards. He never looked on the Guards as “ carpet 
knights ”; 

“ Your praise,” he added, “ of the Household Cavalry has 
gratified me immensely. I felt sure that they would keep up 
the reputation they acquired at Waterloo, and though the service 
they have been required to perform is very different from what 
they have been accustomed to, I am inchned to believe that they 
have set an example.” 

Before the end of the month the Khedive’s authority was fully 
restored in Egypt, and while 12,000 British soldiers remained 
there under Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Garnet Wolseley returned 
home with the rest of the troops. Many honours, including a 
peerage, were conferred on the victorious general. 

The Prince’s strong view that England should thenceforth 
maintain on Egypt the hold which Lord Wolseley’s victory 
promised, divided opinion in England, and while it wounded 
Turkey, which claimed Egypt as a subject province of the Turkish 
Empire, it disconcerted France. On the continent of Europe 
the English occupation of Egypt found ostensible favour only 
with Prince Bismarck, who diplomatically welcomed it as a 
wedge likely to keep France and England asunder. The Prince 
visited Berlin early in 1883, and the German Chancellor, although 
in ill-health, granted the Prince’s wish for an interview, and 
spoke to him with plausiblo amiability of his hope that Enghsh 
troops would remain in Egypt to guarantee “the safety and 
stability of Europe.” But Turkey and France at once questioned 
England’s title to stay in Egypt, at any rate for an indefinite 
period. A diplomatic wrangle between France and England 
continued for the next twenty years over the question of a date 
when England’s occupation should terminate, and the dispute 
contributed to the alienation of the two countries. But with 
the lapse of the Dual Control and the defeat of Arabi Pasha, 
the responsible administration of Egypt, while remaining under 
the nominal rule of the Khedive, passed into the hands of 
Englishmen. 
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Sir Evelyn Baring became tbe oMe£ administrator of the new 
EngHsTi control under the modest designation of Consul-General 
and Diplomatic Agent. The Prince thoroughly approved the 
investment of Sir Evel)™ with supreme responsilhhty. In 
manning an important department of the anglicised government 
of the country the Prince powerfully supported an appointment 
which did credit to his good feeling. The reorganisation of the 
local army was one of the most pressing needs of the resettlement 
of Egypt in the new conditions. The Prince chivalrously directed 
all ids influence towards setting at the head of the reconstituted 
Egyptian army his old friend Colonel Valentine Baker, who, 
since his dismissal from the British army, had served first as 
officer in the Turkish army and then as controller of the Turkish 
gendarmerie. The project seemed at first to promise well. To 
the Prince’s satisfaction the Eihedive, with tie approval of Lord 
Dufierin, British Ambassador at Constantinople, and of Lord 
Wolseley, nominated Baker to the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
or Sirdar, of the new Egyptian army, and at the end of the year 
1882 Baker left Constantinople for Cairo to assume his new duties. 
But the Prince’s self-congratulations proved premature. To his 
profound disappointment he soon leaint that the British cabinet 
declined to sanction the nomination. Baker’s wife pathetically 
appealed to the Prince to help her husband under this crushing 
blow, and the Prince fought with energy to obtain a reversal of 
the government’s harsh decision. To Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville he sent copies of Mrs. Baker’s letter, and to both, as 
well as to Lord Wolseley, he wrote in moving terms on behalf 
of his friend of tarnished reputation. Eds appeal to Gladstone 
(December 3, 1882) ran: 

It is not for me to comment on the decision of the Cabinet, 
but I must confess that I think Baker Pasha has been very hardly 
and unfairly treated, as he went out to Egypt with the approval 
of H.M.’s Government and with the entire concurrence of Lords 
Dufferin and Wolseley. To deprive him now of the important 
command which the Khedive lias conferred upon him is simply 
min to him. 

To Lord Wolseley he wrote on the same day: 

Can nothing be done for poor Baker Pasha 1 . , . Now, with 
apparently no rhyme or reason, he is ousted, and finds himself 
naturally in the position of having “ fallen between two stools.” 
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Tlie Egyptians, with the keen perception of an Eastern nation, 
wiU look upon hina as disgraced, and even should he receive 
a minor command, such as the Gendarmerie—as is, I believe, 
proposed—he will never more command the respect of his sub- 
ordmates. The Government and Mr. Gladstone do not seem to 
think, or probably even care for this. Surely Baker has been 
sufficiently punished in days gone by without being now utterly 
ruined, and especially after having rendered, in a military point 
of view, most important services in Turkey. I know the Duke 
of Cambridge quite shares my views in this matter, but I wish 
it were possible for you to put in a good word with the Govern¬ 
ment for Baker, and point out to them that they are simply ruin¬ 
ing him for the rest of his life by depriving him of his command. 

Lord Granville replied on behalf of the cabinet that the hostile 
verdict must stand, and the Prince unwillingly reconciled himself 
to the intimation that the post of chief of the Egyptian gendar¬ 
merie or police was the only one that could be placed at Baker’s 
disposal. General Evelyn Wood accepted the office which was 
withheld from Baker, who had to content himself with the 
humbler command of the Egyptian police. 

Some seven years later the Prince took occasion to revisit 
Cairo to study the result of the British control. He accepted the 
friendly hospitality at Ghizeh Palace in Cairo of Prince Ilusseia, 
the former Khedive Ismail’s brother, who was himself to become 
Sultan of Egypt for a short term at the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914. The Prince was also lavishly entertained by the 
Khedive Tewfik, the son of his former acquaintance, Ismail. 
Under the guidance of Sir Evelyn Baring, the English adminis¬ 
trator, whom he described at the time as “ a very able man with 
no manners,” the Prince had full opportunities of studying the 
method of British control which had brought the country peace 
and prosperity. He went over the battle-field of Tel-el-Kebir, 
and together with the Khedive he held a review of the garrison 
of Cairo, when 1700 British soldiers paraded before him with 
4000 Egyptians. The Prince formed the impression that the 
problem of Egypt had been satisfactorily solved.^ 

vn 

England’s fina l supersession of France in Egypt kept alive 
fli) ugly ferment in French public opinion. Colonial enterprise 
^ Sir BeTinell Boiid’a Diphmatio Memoties, 1S84-98, pp. 180-91. 
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elsewhere served to accentuate the tension with England. In 
the island of Madagascar, off the east coast of Africa, the French 
engaged in a long conflict with the native inhabitants, who 
appealed, without result, to England for protection. French 
endeavours to possess themselves of Tonkin and Cochin-China 
to the east of India invited a collision with China and seemed 
to prejudico English interests. National unrest also manifested 
itself in Paris in attacks on the royalist princes in whose welfare 
the Prince was deeply interested. Anarchist riots, which were 
anathema to him, fanned the anti-royalist agitation. The 
Chamber of Deputies passed on 25th January 1883 a Bill for the 
expulsion from France of aU. members of the Bourbon and Bona- 
partist famili es. The Senate rejected the Bill, and M. Jules Ferry, 
on forming a new ministry, decreed by way of compromise the 
retirement from the army of the three Orleanist princes with 
whom the Prince was peculiarly intimate, the Due d’Aumale, the 
Due de Chartres, and the Due d’Alen^on. The fickle Parisian 
populace, who regarded the Prince as the chief representative of 
England, was disposed to vent some of its spleen on his familiar 
name. In consequence, on the advice of Lord Lyons, the English 
Ambassador in Paris, the Prince saw fit to take the imprecedented 
course of abandoning his customary visit to the French capital in 
the spring of 1883.^ But the popular ill-feeling lost something of 
its intensity next year and the Prince revisited Paris in May 1884. 
Calling on President Orevy at the Elys6e, he listened attentively 
to his assurances that the French occupation of Indo-China would 
furnish the world at large with new openings for trade. The 
Prince, however, formed an unfavourable impression of the 
attitude of French commercial circles to England. He inferred 
that they were in no mood to encourage English trade in the Far 
Eastern territory which France had occupied. Nor, in spite of his 
recognition of tire political indiscretions of the Comte de Paris, 
were the Prince’s French sympathies conciliated by the rancours 
which continued to pursue his Orleanist friends and culminated 
in 1886 in the banishment of them as well as of the Bonapartist 
pretenders. The varied domestic disquietudes of the country 
with which he was reluctant to loosen the bonds of a lifelong 
attachment, caused him perplexity. Doubts of the stability of 
France crossed his mind at this period, and inclined him to play 
^ Hewton’e Life of Lori Lyons, vol. ii. p. 311. 
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temporarily with, the fancy that Germany, which was cnnningly 
affecting mnch friendliness for England, might prove m the long 
run a more trustworthy ally. 


vni 

England’s occupation of Egypt not only brought in its 
train the alienation of French goodwill, together with some 
fateful moves on the diplomatic chessboard of Europe, but it also 
stirred up tumult in Central Africa which involved Engl and in 
a military adventure of no advantage to her prestige. 

The ll^edave’s subjects in the spacious southern province of the 
Sudan refused to acknowledge the authority which England was 
exercising over Egypt, and, after Arabi’s insurrection had been 
suppressed, the Sudanese broke into rebellion against the Egyptian 
troops who were trying to hold the country. The leader of the in¬ 
surgent Sudanese claimed divine inspiration, and was known as the 
Mahdi or the Prophet. Through the year 1883 his forces gathered 
strength and threatened the Egyptian garrisons distributed 
through the disaffected districts, while one of the Mahdi's chief 
lieutenants, Osman Digna, menaced the shore of the Red Sea 
and the passage of the Suez Canal. In November an Egyptian 
detachment under Hicks Pasha made a reckless dash into the 
Sudanese territory and was annihilated by the Mahdi’s followers. 
Shortly afterwards Colonel Valentine Baker, the Prince’s friend, 
at the head of an ill-equipped force of gendarmerie, was defeated 
near the Red Sea by Osman Digna in an attempt to relieve the 
Eg 3 ^tian garrison of Tokar. The second disaster was partially 
retrieved by the despatch to Suakin, on the Red Sea, of a brigade 
of the British army of occupation at Cairo under the command of 
Sir Gerald Graham. To the Prince’s satisfaction Valentine Baker 
Pasha served with Sir Gerald as intelligence officer. A decisive 
victory was scored over Osman Digna’s army at El Teh near 
Snalcin (February 29,1884), and the danger in ^e neighbourhood 
of the Red Sea was sensibly allayed. But, by order of the 
home government, Sir Gerald’s success was not followed up, 
and he returned with his troops to Cairo. 

It was with deplorable ineptitude that Mr. Gladstone’s govern¬ 
ment now faced the problem of the revolt, which rapidly reached 
threatening proportions. Mr, Gladstone disclaimed further 
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intention of resisting the Mahdi’s power, and announced that the 
rescue of the beleaguered Egyptian garrisons within Sudanese 
territory was all that English honour required. 

The Queen and Prince were aghast at a decision which seemed 
to them to be a surrender to rebellion ; nor did they brook with 
composure the delay which, owing to differences within the 
ministry, postponed action on behalf of the imperilled garrisons. 
At length, under journalistic pressure, the government took the 
indefensible step of sending out General Gordon to negotiate 
single-handed with the Mahdi for the garrisons’ relief. General 
Gordon, who was well acquainted with the Sudan and was credited 
with a potent personal influence over the natives, arrived at Cairo 
on 26th January 1884, and accepted from the Khedive, in defiance 
of instructions from home, the appointment of Governor-General 
of the Sudan. On 18th February 1884 he reached Khartoum, the 
chief city of the province. Two months later the news reached 
England that he was closely besieged in Khartoum by the Mahdi’s 
troops. 

The Queen and the Prince, who had questioned the prudence 
of Gordon’s mission, joined in a popular outcry for the despatch 
of a military expedition of rescue. Mr. Gladstone’s government 
pusiUanimously shrank from decisive steps, but the Queen’s 
importunities overcame their hesitation. After much controversy 
among the military experts as to whether Khartoum could be 
better reached by way of the Nile or across the desert from the 
Red Sea, a relieving expedition was organised in August to take 
the river route. The Prince truthfully prophesied that action 
was taken too late. 

Lord Wolseley’s appointment to the command of the Sudan 
expedition was coolly received by the Prince, who wrote to the 
Queen (August 28, 1884)“So Lord Wolseley is going out to 
Egypt after all. The Government seem to have no confidence in 
any other general in our army.” But the Prince did not permit 
his doubts of the prudence of the selection to delay an application 
to join the expedition. The application was seriously considered.^ 
“ I indeed wish it were possible,” Wolseley wrote to the Prince 
on the 28th August, “that you, Sir, could take part in any 
expedition that may possibly be sent up the Nile.” But the 
Queen and the government revived their old objection to the 
1 Sir Oeorcre Arthur’s Siory of the Houaehold Q<miky, ii. 672, 
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Prince undertaking active service. His wi&L. was unlulfiUed. 
Lord Wolseley left England on 1st Septemter without him. 

The Prince, who was profoundly impressed by the itrgency of 
the long-neglected situntion, was fertile in suggestions which he 
sent by letter to Lord Wolseley both before and after his depart¬ 
ure. Lord Wolseley was in a more submissive mood than the 
Prince had yet known. Again the Prince urged that Lord Charles 
Bercsford should go out as the Commander-in-Chief’s A.D.C., and 
this time the sugge.stion was adopted. Lord Charles rendered 
useful services, reports of which gave the Prince abundant 
satisfaction. The Prince was gratified to learn of Wolseley’s 
intention to make Valentine Baker head of his Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment (August 31, 1884). “ We must hope,” he wrote, " that this 
may be the means of restoring to him his rank in our army, which 
I am sure nobody but the most narrow-minded person could 
object to.” Unluckily Baker’s appointment for a second time 
was prohibited by the government. Some other of the Prince’s 
recommendations of officers for special service which Lord 
Wolseley amiably accepted did not in the result prove quite 
felicitous. 

From the date of Lord Wolseley’s arrival at his headquarters 
at Korti on the winding river Nile, he kept the Prince informed 
of his movements “ on this difficult mihtary expedition,” and 
the Prince promptly sent in return full comments on each step 
in the campaign. The correspondence reflects with graphic 
vivacity the anxieties attendant on the hazardous course of 
events. The passage of the British forces up the Nile to Korti, 
whence Khartoum was to be reached overland, proved more 
tedious than was anticipated, and the slowness of the operations 
depressed all concerned. On 5th December 1884 the Prince 
wrote to Wolseley; 

I can well understand how vexed you must be at the slowness 
of getting all the force up, but it was unavoidable owing to the 
lateness, for which H.M.’s Government are alone responsible. 
However, “ slow and sure ” is not a bad motto on the present 
occasion. For the sake of my friends who have not seen active 
service, I hope that your surmise about accomplishing your 
mission mtJwut fighting may not come true, though pemaps I 
ought not to say so. We get varied, inaccurate reports of what 
goes on, amongst others that the Maidi is dead. But the report 
needs authentic confirmation. I trust that you are satimed 
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witE tKo Camel Corps, especially with the Light Camel Corps, 
and that Stanley Clarke does his duty weU. He writes with 
great enthusiasm regarding his duties. 

On 28th December 1884 Lord Wolseley wrote hopefully to 
the Prince of “ the last scene of our Nile drama,” the risks of 
which he did not underrate. He expected to reach and relieve 
Kkartoum “ within a week of your receiving this letter,” and 
warned the Prince against putting any faith in premature 
announcements in the sensational Press of “ the death and 
defeat of Lord Wolseley.” 

Prom a wire dated 2lst January 1886, the Prince was relieved 
to learn of the victory of Lord Wolseley’s chief coadjutor. Sic 
Herbert Stewart, at Abu Klea. Sir Herbert was in command 
of an advance column which had crossed the desert from Korti 
on the way to Metemmeh—a point on the Nile within easy reach 
of Khartoum. The sequel of Sir Herbert’s engagement at Abu 
Klea was, however, a grievous disaster. The general was seri¬ 
ously wounded in an ambuscade next day, with the result that 
he died at Korti a month later. On the 22nd January the Prince 
reviewed at length, in a letter to Wolseley, the situation as fat as 
it was known to him. He congratulated Wolseley “ on Stewart’s 
important and decisive action at Abu Bdea,” and expressed once 
more the earnest hope that Khartoum would be safely reached, 
Gordon rescued, and the Sudan reconquered. 

“ Indeed,” he wrote, “ you have every reason to be proud of 
so gallant an officer [as Sir Herbert] and the troops under his 
command. One regrets the severe losses and especially so many 
good officers, but campaigns cannot be undertaken without loss 
of life. The Mahdi’s troops are not to be despised, and the 
Sudanese proved themselves as brave and determined as the 
Egyptians are the reverse. . . . Your task has indeed been no 
easy one, and will remain a difficult one to the end. Most 
sincerely do I trust that you will get safely to Khartomn without 
any great casualties, and find Gordon safe and sound. But 
what will you do with him when he is released 1 and what wiU 
you do after occupying Khartoum 1 That is the question. I 
sincerely hope that we are not going to hurry away and leave 
the Sudan in the state you have found it. Not being a member 
of H.M.’s Govt., I can give no opinion on the subject, and what¬ 
ever private opinions I may hold I think I had better keep to 
mysefi. You may, however, be sure that I, in common with aU 
H.M.’0 subjects, shall continue to watch with the greatest interest 
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and anxiety tiie successful result of tlie arduous Expedition under 
your command. 

“ Your skill and knowledge—and may I also say good luck— 
will, I am sure, enable you to surmount every difficulty.” 

But tbe Prince’s sanguine forecast was not realised. Lord 
Wolseley’s expedition was doomed to tragic failure. Sir Charles 
Wilson, who on Sir Herbert Stewart’s disablement took command 
at Metemmeh (January 19) of the advanced column, delayed 
his passage up the Nile towards Khartoum in order to meet 
a threatened attack of the enemy. Three precious days were 
thereby lost. When Sir Charles arrived within hail of Khartoum 
on 28th January, he discovered that it had been stormed by 
the Mahdi’a troops two days before, and that Gordon had been 
killed. Sir Charles Wilson could only retrace his steps and carry 
back to Korti the heartbreaking news, which reached London 
on the 6th February. On the 15th, Lord Wolseley, writing to 
the Prince, deplored the series of misadventures which had 
ruined his hopes : “ With no one fit to command,” he wrote of 
Wilson’s approach to Khartoum after Sir Herbert Stewart was 
incapacitated, “ everything went badly ... it is indeed hard 
to bear our disappointment.” Without instructions as to what 
step to take next, Lord Wolseley despaired of any fresh attack 
on the Mahdi before the autumn. In reply on 13th March 1886, 
the Prince feelingly wrote : 

Well can I understand what a terrible blow it must have been 
to you to hear of the fall of Khartoum and death of poor brave 
Gordon—^just at the moment, too, after such successes with so 
severe trials and losses, the relief of the town seemed certain. 
Most sincerely do I deplore with you the deaths of Generals Earle 
and Stewart. Two such distinguished officers could indeed be 
ill spared. So many other brave and valuable officers of aU 
ranks have fallen, and I cannot say how greatly I admire the 
discipline, steadiness, and valour of all officers and men during 
those long and fatiguing marches they went through, sufiering 
every possible discomfort from climate, hunger, and thirst. 
You may indeed be proud to command such an army. ... I am 
sorry to think that the troops under your command will have to 
remain inactive till the end of October. I fear that the excessive 
heat and monotony of their existence will tell greatly upon them. 

The Prince had lately watched the departure “ of three fine 
battalions of Guards on their way out to Sualdn.” He trusted 
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that the men “ might be instrumental in assisting to smash 
Osman Digna,” who was givmg renewed trouble. 

The single source of satisfaction which the Prince found in 
Lord Wolseley’s letters was his praise of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, who had accompanied Sir Charles Wilson on the Nile 
passage to Khartoum, and had taken command of the flotilla. 
At this critical point in the operations the Commander-in-Chief 
described Lord Charles as “ the only person who really had his 
wits about him ”—commendation which the Prince capped with 
the comment that he “ was the only man for the work you gave 
him to do.” Later in the year the Prince urged Lord Wolseley 
to recommend Beresford for some mark of the Queen’s favour, 
and when, on 2nd December, the Queen bestowed on Lord 
Charles the decoration of C.B., the Prince sent him a “ miniature 
C.B.” which he described in an accompanying letter “ as a token 
of old friendship and sincere regard.” “ I trust,” the Prince 
added, “ that an opportunity may ere long arise for you to get 
the ICC.B.” 

IX 

At home weak and vacillating counsels stiU prevailed, and 
the government, after some costly experiments with a railway 
from Suakin across the desert to Berber in order to bring the 
Sudan within easier range of a fresh expedition, decided to 
abandon the whole country to the Mahdi, In the long interval 
which elapsed before an English government tried to retrieve 
the disaster of 1885, the Prince found a ray of flickering 
light in an heroic private enterprise which sought to palliate 
the tragedy of Khartoum. Adventurous travel had always 
excited the Prince’s keen interest, and he now followed with zest 
the fortunes of a traveller whose gifts seemed capable of mitigating 
the humiliation which the English name had suflered in the 
Sudan. The African explorer, Henry Morton Stanley, set out, 
under the auspices of a private committee of which Sic William 
Mackinnon was chairman, to rescue Emin Pasha, Gordon’s 
lieutenant at Khartoum, who with the last surviving garrison of 
Egyptian soldiers, long succeeded in holding out against the 
Mahdi’s hordes at Wadelai on the Nile in the extreme south 
of the Sudan, near Lake Albert Nyanza. The Prince was in 
frequent intercourse with Mr. Stanley while he was making his 
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preparations, and he invited him to Sandringham to esplain his 
plans betore his departure at the beginnmg of 1887. Mr. Stanley 
spent three years in his search for Emin Pasha. Throughout the 
period he kept the Prince regularly informed of his adventures, 
which were marked by many tragic incident's, and weie brought 
to a halting close at the end of 1889 by Emin Pasha’s refusal to 
return to Europe V(ith hia would-be deliverer. On Stanley’s 
journey homewards through the African continent he discovered 
a new lake, which he christened Albert Edward Nyanza in the 
Prince’s honour, and thus associated the Prince’s name with 
chequered English enterprise in the Sudan. When Stanley 
arrived again in London, the Prince welcomed him with warmth, 
and at a meetmg of the Royal Geographical Society held in the 
Royal Albert Hall on 5th May 1890, aitor the explorer described 
his adventures, the Prmce moved an appreciative vote of tbanka 
and presented him with the Society’s gold medal. But he had 
to acknowledge that, great as were the geographical fruits of 
Stanley’s courage and endurance, he had failed to dissipate the 
gloom in which Gordon’s death still involved the Sudan. 

The sacrifice of Gordon and the events which immediately 
followed it roused the Prmce’s indignation, and he lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of giving public vent to his feelings. On the 26th February 
1885, he was inhis place in the House of Lords when Lord SaUsbury 
moved a vote of censure on the government for their disastrous 
vacillations, which was carried next day by a majority of 121.^ 
He attended the service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the day of 
mourning fox the hero’s death, 13th March, and he played an 
active part in the various movements for commemorating Gordon’s 
heroism and fate. At the meetmg held at the Mansion House on 
the 14th March 1885 the Prince moved the first resolution, which 
tentatively proposed the erection of a Gordon Memorial Hospital 
at Port Said, and he expressed a wish that Sit Herbert Stewart, 
the victim of Abu Klea, should be commemorated along with 
Gordon. For this proposal there was soon substituted a scheme 
for a “ Gordon Boys’ Home ” in England, where poor boys should 
be trained mainly for the army and navy. This project was 
successfully accomplished with the Prince’s active aid. On the 
12th January 1886 he summoned the council of the Home to 

^ A aiiuilar vote of oensuie was lost in the House of ConunonB by the small 
majority of fourteen. 
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Marlborough House to consider ways of increasing the endo^wment, 
and on the 8th May he presided at a festival dinner, when £6000 
was collected. Four years later, on the 19th May 1890, he 
unveiled Mr. Onslow Ford’s statue of Gordon, which the corps 
of Royal Engineers erected in their great comrade’s memory at 
Chatham. There the Prince lamented anew that the army which 
was sent out to Gordon’s relief arrived too late, and that in 
consequence the great-hearted soldier “earned the martyr’s 
crown.’’ 

Eleven years were to pass after Gordon’s death before Lord 
Kitchener by virtue of his genius for organisation succeeded in 
reconquering the Sudan and in wiping out the stain which Mr. 
Gladstone’s infirmity of purpose left on the British name. France 
watched with no friendly eye England’s fresh raid on those 
southern territories of which the Mahdi’s rebellion had robbed 
Eg 3 q)t. After Gordon fell, France’s swelling colonial aspira¬ 
tions challenged England on many distant boundaries of the 
British Empire. But no phase of Anglo-French colonial rivalry 
roused more bitter feeling than the sensational endeavour of the 
French explorer, Captain Marchand, in the name of his govern¬ 
ment, to dispute at Fashoda, on the borders of the Sudan, 
England’s right to enjoy the fruits of Lord Kitchener’s Sudanese 
victory of 1898. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


RELATIONS WITH GERMANY, 1879-1886 
I 

While the Berlin Congress was under way Prince Bismarck had 
made strategic professions of goodwill towards PiT^ gland After 
the Congress ended, he explored the possibilities of an alliance. 
His motives were not in doubt. By steady pressure on Austria 
he was converting her into a catspaw which would well serve 
Germany’s turn in resistance to Pan-Slavist agitation. But 
Russia was a standing danger, and Prance needed a watchful eye. 
With England in diplomatic harmony with Germany and Austria 
he thought confidently to face the combination, which was clearly 
threatening, of Prance and Russia. He did not underrate the 
obstacles in the way of a friendly understanding between England 
and Germany, He was well aware lhat he had to reckon with the 
personal antipathy which his feud with the Crown Princess stirred 
in her mother, Queen Victoria. Nor did he overlook the Prince’s 
Prench leanings, in which he scented a substantive menace to his 
purpose. His cordial relations with Lord Beaconsfield, however, 
encouraged him in the autumn of 1879 cautiously to sound the 
English government as to the likelihood of reaching an effective 
accommodation. 

On 26th September Count Minister, the courtly German 
Ambassador iu London, paid a seCTet visit to Hughenden, and, 
according to his report to Beilin, represented to Lord Beaconsfield 
that owing to Austria’s strained relations with Russia, Germany 
was contemplating an alliance with that nrighboui, and that it 
might be to England’s interest to join the two Central Powers. 
There was little doubt. Count Miinster suggested, that Russia was 
designing an attack on Austria. Prance, in the view of Count 
Munster, was meditating an alliance with Russia, but there was 
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small likelihood of any disturbance to the peace of Europe if 
England ranged herself on the German side. He admitted, some¬ 
what paradoxically, that England was likely to prove unwilling to 
break with France, but he argued that an English understanding 
with Germany did not necessarily forbid an Anglo-French entente. 

Count Munster represented that he was especially anxious to 
ascertain from the Prime Minister the attitude which the Prince 
of Wales and his mother were likely to assume to his proposals. 
He credited Lord Beaconsfleld with the statement that while the 
Queen’s antipathy to Russia would incline her to an agreement 
with Germany, the strength of the Prince’s sympathies with 
France would place him on the side of that Power if there were 
war between her and Germany. At the same time, Lord Beacons- 
field, according to Count Munster, implied that the disUlce of 
Russia which the Prince shared with his mother might draw bim 
away from France and towards Germany if France combined with 
Russia. 

Doubt is permissible whether Count Munster quite accurately 
reproduced Lord Beaconsfield’s words. In any case they mis¬ 
represented the current view of both Queen Victoria and her son, 
both of whom were at the moment equally desirous of conciliating 
France. The Queen was as httle inclined as the Prince to prejudice 
Anglo-French friendship by encouraging an aUiance with Germany. 
The Queen’s old dislike of Prince Bismarck’s internal polity had 
been lately stimulated afresh by information which had reached her 
from the Crown Princess. “ We must not alienate France,” she 
wrote, on learning from Lord Beaconsfleld of Count Munster’s 


mission.^ 


^ Queen VietoTia aseigned two recent attempts on the life of the Kaiser to 
the growing influence in Germany of socialiam and alheiam—foroea which were 
to her mind the inevitoble reaotiona of Biamarokian autocracy, while she was 
ao profoundly impresaed by the chauvinism of the Junkera and the domestic 
disticsa caused by the severities of military conscription that she had naively 
begged Lord Beaconsfleld when in Berlin to “ give some wholesome advice 
on the subject.” Lord Beaconsfleld, according to Count Miinster’s memo¬ 
randum of the oonversation at Uughenden in September 1870, was vaguely 
encouraging, but committed himself to nothing. He referred his visitor to 
Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary, if Germany wished seriously to pursue 
negotiation. Cormt Munster accordingly went over the ground with Lord 
SaUabury, adding that Germany hoped to assure herself of the neutrality of 
Italy as well as of France sho^d Bussia attack the Central Bowers. Lord 
Salisbury replied sympathetically. He agreed that oiroumstanoes might 
require Bnglond to stand by Austria in the event of Bussian hostilities (Die 
Groase Politik, iv. 8, 0 ; see also Buolde, Life of DUraeli, vi. 486 sea.). 
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The Prince doubted tbe prudence of the discussion. His 
intercourse at the time with M, Gnmbetta rendered it from his 
point of view peculiarly inopportune. In the result the German 
overture bore no fruit. On 27th October Count Karolyi, the 
Austrian Ambassador in London, announced to Lord Salisbury 
the formal conclusion of an Austro-German aUiance. The news 
was regarded by the English ministry as a salutary check to 
Russia. Prince Bismarck still vaguely professed a hope that 
England might extend to the arrangement some active bene¬ 
volence. " The German Empire, in alliance with Austria,” he 
sanguinely wrote to the King of Bavaria, “ would not lack the 
support of England.” But there was no renewal of Coimt 
Munster’s offer. “ We are well out of it,” was the Queen’s final 
comment on the German reconnaissance. Nor did she or her son 
regard the Austro-German alliance with the complacence of her 
Ministers. Both feared that it might “ give umbrage to Prance.” 
But the Prince’s confidence in the policy of Prance was about to 
be shaken with sufficient vigour to induce a reconsideration of 
Germany’s friendly gestures. 


II 

While the gathering shadows on the Anglo-French horizon 
inevitably tended to qualify the Prince’s political mistrust of 
Germany, current domestic episodes quickened for the time his 
affection for his German kindred. His attitude of political 
aloofness from Germany underwent modification. The policy 
of isolation, to which English politicians long committed England 
in Europe, never excited his enthusiasm. Prance’s estrangement 
from England and her inclination towards Russia, England’s 
foe, brought home to him the prudence of concihating Germany, 
though he deemed a “ loose xeiu ” and no hard and fast chain to 
be the only practicable mode of attachment between the two 
countries. his thought first moved in this direction, 

German professions looked on the surface encouraging. He did 
not foresee the formidable factors of dissension lurking in the 
coming ambitions of Germany to found a colonial empire and to 
build a fl.6et, both on British patterns, nor in the iE-omened 
aspirations of his nephew. Prince William of Prussia, who suc¬ 
ceeded in 1888 to the throne of his father and grandfather. 
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In the spring of 1881 the Prince was summoned to Berlin 
on a domestic errand. The air seemed full of happy auguries, 
hut fate was scowling behind the scenes. The marriage of 
the Prince’s nephew, Prince William of Prussia, was to be 
celebrated with appropriate festivity in the Berlin Schloss on 
27th February. 

Throughout the bridegroom’s youth the Prince had shown 
him aD the genial tenderness which an uncle could bestow on a 
nephew. As a boy the young prince seemed to reciprocate his 
uncle’s afiectionate interest in his welfare, but the customary 
military education of the heirs of the Hohenzollems had an 
unfavourable influence on his adolescence. His social intimacies 
were almost wholly confined to Junker officers, and their bluster 
tended to corrupt his filial sentiment, and to render aggressive 
war a supreme object of worship. His mother’s English leanings 
and her sway over his father became a personal grievance. A 
sentiment of devotion to Queen Victoria, his grandmother, which 
Prince William’s visits to her engendered in his youth, remained 
proof against most, although not against all, of the malignant 
chauvinist tendencies of his maturing character. But his 
mother’s brother, the Prhice of Wales, to whom he assigned a 
deleterious influence on his parents, soon excited his scorn and 
impatience.^ Although he could scarcely refuse the kindly 
attentions which the Prince continued to show him, the yoxmg 
man’s wilfulness of temper led him frequently to resent his uncle’s 
solicitude. Very slowly and reluctantly did the Prince of Wales 
come to realise that despite his sedulous endeavours to preserve 
the cordiality of the atmosphere of his German family circle, he 
had in his self-assertive nephew a malignant and unmannerly 
critic of himself and of his country. 

Prince WiUiam’s choice of his bride commended itself to the 
English royal family. He had affianced himself in June 1880 
to Princess Augusta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenbmg. The bride’s father was that Duke Frederick 
who some twenty years before had laid claim to the Duchy of 

^ The Piinoe’s friend, Sir Robert Morier, -who vaB in intimate relationB 
with the Crown Princess of Germany and her family, oherished some early feais 
of the boy WiUiam’s inoipient Anglophobia, and in 187S encouraged his old 
tutor at Oxford, Dr. Jowett, Maetei of Balliol, in a plan for bringing the youth 
to Oxford for a term or two, so as to give him on opportunity of studying 
English people and aSaira. The plan came to nothing {Letters of Benjamin 
Jowett, 1890, pp. 108 eeq.]. 
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Holstein, and whose pretensions kad been brutally quashed by is8l 
Prussia at Bismarck’s prompting. Queen Victoria and her 3 ^ 
family saw in Prince William’s choice a sign of grace on the part 
of Prussia towards a persecuted victim of its ambitions. The 
bride’s father was elder brother, too, of the Queen’s son-in-law. 

Prince Christian—the husband of Princess Helena—who had 
shared the suflerings of his family at Prussia’s hand. Prince 
Christian was reconciled by the match to Prussia and the 
HohenzoUems after a long estrangement. In the following 
autumn Prince William spent a month in England (October 21- 
November 22) as the guest of Prince Christian, his bride’s uncle, 
at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor.^ 

On the 21st February 1881 the Prince left London for the 
wedding at Berlin. The Princess did not accompany him. In 
Berlin he was welcomed with open arms. On his arrival at the 
railway station (February 22) the whole of the Prussian royal 
family, excepting the aged Emperor and Empress, assembled 
to greet him, and amid much military display the band played 
Asdth vigour “ God Save the Queen.” The reconciled Prince 
Christian was on the platform, and the Prince of Wales failed to 
recognise him in the imaccustomed dress of a Prussian general 
officer. His gift of memory proved unequal to the occasion. 

To the amusement of his relatives the Prince asked: “"Who 
is that old German general ? I am sure I have seen him 
before ! ” 

At the wedding ceremony the Prince was in high spirits, and 
accepted with zest the varied hospitalities. Bis friend, Lord 
Odo Russell, the English Ambassador, gave a dinner in his honour 
on 2nd March. The great ball which followed was attended by 
the bride and bridegroom, and the bride was the Prince’s partner 
in the opening quadrille. 

Ill 

Amid the marriage festivities the Prince found opportunity 
to canvass the political situation. He saw much of his old friend, 

^ On Prince William’s anival in England he visited the Prince of Wales at 
Marlborough House, and the Prince jomed his nephew in a shooting-party in 
Windsor Forest. Prince William, aooepted an invitation to take part in the 
celebiation of the Prinoe’s thirty-ninth birthday at Sandringham on 9th 
Hovember. But although his nephevr accompanied the Prince and Pnneess 
from London to their country home on 8th November, the young visitor 
capiioiously returned to Cumberland Lodge on the 8th. 
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Odo Russell, wliose diplomatic services were rewarded on the 
occasion of the wedding by his elevation to the peerage as 
Lord AmpthiU (March 7, 1881). Lord AmpthUl had formed a 
helpful friendship with the Crown Princess, and the Prince 
was appreciative of the Ambassador’s efforts to assuage her 
impatience with forbidding elements in her German environ¬ 
ment. The Ambassador’s friendly counsels confirmed the Prince 
in his present disposition to favour the amelioration of Anglo- 
German relations. 

Prince Bismarck readily granted the Prince an interview. 
As he entered the Chancellor’s room, the Prince was gratified by 
the sight of a portrait of Lord Beaconsfleld hanging on the wall. 
The Chancellor was in a bluffly genial mood, and set his visitor 
completely at his ease. The Prince was curious to learn at first 
band Prince Bismarck’s view of the new French aim of overseas 
expansion, which France’s recent declaration of a protectorate 
over Tunis initiated. Though the German Chancellor talked 
with apparent freedom, he paid no close attention to his inter¬ 
locutor’s leading questions, and avoided controversial issues. 
During the two hours that they were together, the Chancellor 
gave the Prince no opportunity, it was said at the time, of 
“ getting in a word.” He cordially endorsed, however, the 
Prince’s opinion of Sir Charles Dilke’s sagacity, and expressed his 
readiness to receive Sir Charles in Berlin. The Prince afterwards 
pressed on Lord AmpthiU the advantage that might come of 
such a meeting, and the Prince’s equerry, Colonel Ellis, who was 
with him in Berlin, communicated the suggestion without delay 
to Sir Charles—^who failed to act on it. Bismarck and the Prince 
parted outwardly on the best of terms. The ChanceUor told 
Lord AmpthiU that he was captivated by his visitor’s light¬ 
hearted talk. After the interview the Prince sent the Chancellor 
a photograph of himseK. Bismarck, in conveying his thanks to 
Lord AmpthiU for “ the admirable likeness,” added : “ It wUl 
be the finest ornament of that room where the portrait of the 
Earl of Beaconsfleld attracted the attention of the Prince ” 
(March 5, 1881). 

But the Prince was a? yet loath to surrender any of his hopes 
of France, and, as in 1878, he went straight from Berlin to 
Paris to hold conversations with M. Gambetta and to help on 
the negotiations for a commercial treaty between France and 
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EngLind with the Prime Minister, M. Perry, and his Minister of 
Commerce, M. Tirard.^ 

IV 

Prince Bismarck, still bent on probing the chance of a 
ra^p'ochement with England, reckoned it germane to hia purpose 
to keep the Prince in good humour. In the summer of 1883 he 
sent to England his son. Count Herbert Bismarck, on a some¬ 
what indefinite mission. Count Herbert was to get into touch 
with persons of prominence and to do what he could to overcome 
their misgivings of German policy. The Count remained in this 
country, with intervals, for more than two years. With the 
Prince’s friend, Lord Eosebery, he formed something like a close 
intimacy, and throughout the period of his sojourn he was 
frequently in the Prince’s society. There was little in the Count’s 
manner, which was distant and harsh, to attract the Prince. 
But Prince Bismarck was gratified by the report, which his 
son sent him, of the Prince’s cordiality and of his readiness 
amiably to consider Germany’s political proposals. Although Mr. 
Gladstone’s government gave no certain sign of encouragement, 
the Prince of Wales informed his brother-in-law, the Crown 
Prince, soon after Count Herbert’s arrival in England, that a 
strong desire was growing in the EngKsh political world, irre¬ 
spective of party, “to establish a more intimate relationship 
with Germany.” ® On 4th September the Crown Prince sent 
the news to the Chancellor, who ostensibly welcomed it warmly. 

During 1883 the Prince’s conciliatoxy attitude to Germany 
seemed in German eyes to grow firmer. Twice he revisited the 
country and saw much of the German royal family. In February 
he attended the silver wedding of the Crown Prince and Princess, 
and was a witness of the elaborate pageantry which made the 
occasion notable. An honour which he highly valued was con¬ 
ferred on him by the old Kaiser, who made him on 6th February 

Seo p. 460 mpra. Lord Beaoonafield, now near the end of his life, in his 
last letter to his oonlideati.al friend, Lady Bradford (Mareh 16,18S1), expressed 
admiration of the Prince's opportunities of familiar converse with the two 
masters of Europe’s destiny: “ The P, of W. has seen a great deal in bis 
foitnight’a absence ; all the great men and, I suppose, somo of the famous 
women—Bismarek . . . and Gambetta, with whom he bieakfasted, ‘ quite 
private,’ alone, and who seems to have been as loquacious as hia German rival ” 
(Buokle, vi. 608). 

* T)ie Qfosae PoUtik, iv. 31. 
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honorary colonel of the 6th Pomeranian (“ Bluoher ”) regiment 
of Hussars in the Prussian army. It was the first honorary 
military distinction which a foreign sovereign bestowed on the 
Prince, and the Queen acquiesced in her son’s acceptance, 
despite the strong objection which she had raised in 1874 to his 
receiving a like mark of recognition from the Tsar of Russia, on 
the just ground that it was out of keeping with English tradition. 
The Prince showed his habitual cordiality towards Prince -William, 
his ambitious and critical nephew, by presenting him with a 
costume of Royal Stewart tartan, with aU the accoutrements 
of the Highland dress, for him to wear at the fancy dress balls 
which formed brilliant features of the silver wedding programme. 
Prince William had always delighted in wearing the Irilt on 
his visits to his grandmother at Balmoral in boyhood, and in 
later life he took a childish pride in recalling the becomingness 
of the apparel.’^ Now he caused himself to be photographed 
at full length in the Scottish dress which was his uncle’s gift, 
and he distributed copies among his friends. But there was a 
dark presage in the English sentence which he inscribed beneath 
his signature on each print: “ I bide my time.” ^ 

Prince Bismarck, although in ill-health, admitted the Prince 
once again to a short interview, and to his hearer’s satisfaction 
spoke approvingly of England’s occupation of Egypt.® The grufi 
Chancellor repeal his delight in the Prince’s alluring manner. 

In the autumn of the same year, 1883, the Prince made another 
appearance in Germany to which greater political significance 
seemed to attach. On the invitation of the Kaiser he attended 
the autumn manoeuvres of the German army, accompanied by 
his brothers, the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught 
Among his fellow-guests were the young King of Spain, whom 
the Prince had not met since his visit to Madrid in 1876, King 
Albert of Saxony, and King Milan of Serbia. The operations 
took place in the neighbourhood of Eranlrfort, and the Prince 
watched them with keen attention for four days. The Kaiser’s 
advisers deemed it politic to impress the Prince with the efficiency 
of their military preparedness, and the Prince gratified them by 

^ Writing to bis unolc on 30tb Deoember 1901, Prince (then Kaiser) William 
icoalled bow be bad last worn tbo Highland dross in September 1876. 

2 Communication from Geneml Sir Leopold Swalne, British Military Attaobd 
at Berlin, 1884-94. 

* Pitzmaurico’s life of Earl Oranvttle, ii. 317. 
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the assurance that he helioved the German army to be “ the 
finest in the world.” 

The opening of the next year, 1884, saw the fair promise of 
an Anglo-German rapprochement overcast. Elements of danger 
were diagnosed by English statesmen in a somewhat sudden 
change which took place early that year in Prince Bismarck’s 
attitude towards his fellow-countrymen's cry for a German 
colonial empire. The Chancellor had hitherto looked with an 
indifferent eye on the nascent hopes of Germany to create a 
German empire overseas. So far, a few German traders had 
settled on the African coast and in some islands in the Pacific. 
But the miniature German colonial settlements had received little 
political encouragement at home. Early in 1884 Prince Bismarck 
frankly adopted an imperialist colonial policy, and he invited 
the English government to recognise the claims of German 
plantations in distant places to the status of full-fledged German 
colonies. The English government showed unexpected hesita¬ 
tion, and the diplomatic flirtations between the two governments 
developed into ugly wrangles.^ 

Prince Bismarck’s new colonial aspirations, if they somewhat 
perplexed the Prince, seemed to him modest compared with the 
French and to be entitled to considerate study. There was 
disunion in the cabinet as to the right course to pursue, and the 
lack of decisiveness in the ministerial pronoimcements provoked 


^ A German explorer had stolen a march on England on tho Giunea coast 
of Africa, and proclaimed a protectorate over Togolond and the Cameroons 
before the English guvemment seemed to he aware of the presence of Germans 
in that region. A German expedition into the Sultanate of Zanzibar on the 
East African coast also excited English apprehension, and German traders 
were aeitiag loot in the Paoiflo island of Samoa. But for the moment more 
perplexing issues were raised by German claims on Angra Pequena, a small 
town on the coast of south-west Africa, as well as on the north-eastern portion 
of the island of New Guinea to the north of the Australian continent. A very 
acrimonious controversy arose between Biamarolc and the English ministry in 
respect of these two incursions, wMoh ware resented by the English colonists 
respectively of the Cape and Australia. The English government especially 
disliked the contiguity of a German colony in South Africa. There were good 
reasons to believe that the Germans would, there if anywhere, prove uncom¬ 
fortable neighbours. President Kruger, of the Transvaal Bepublio, whose 
relations with England were newly straiued by his claims to control the border 
region of Beohuanalond, had been in suspioious negotiations with German envoys 
and immigrants. In the Queen’s eyes Lord i^rby, the Colonial Seorelaiy, 
was " tamely swallowing every insult which tho Boers ere ready to offer us,” 
but there was no wish, either in Downing Street or at the Cape, to see Germany 
take a hand in the quarrel of Ensland vrith the Boers. 
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the Prince’s impatience. His friends Sir Charles DiLke and 
Mr. Chamberlain, the advanced wing of the government, were 
resolute in hostility to Germany’s colonial pretensions, while Lord 
Granville and Lord Derby, who belonged to the right wing, were 
less inimical. But by delaying replies to German communica¬ 
tions and by what Prince Bbmarck denounced as “ unconciliatory 
evasions,” the En g li s b foreign and colonial secretaries kept 
Germany in a state of irritation. The Prince took the view that 
piecemeal negotiations were futile, and that a full and frank 
discussion of the whole colonial question was alone worth while. 
The Queen, in her comprehensive distrust of Liberal statesman¬ 
ship, was now pleading with her ministers that Germany would 
be England’s benevolent friend and ally “ if she were not treated 
with suspicion and opposition.” The Prince avowed some 
S 3 nnpathy with the rebuke which his mother administered to 
Lord Granville for objecting (as she alleged) to “ my country 
but ourselves having colonies.’' 

Count Herbert Bismarck’s English mission was coming to a 
close, and in the autumn of 1884 he paid farewell visits to the 
Queen at Balmoral and to many noblemen at their Scottish 
seats. In September he spent a week with the Prince at 
Abergeldie. The Count sought the Prince’s countenance for 
Germany’s colonial pretensions. He reported to his father the 
Prince’s dissatisfaction with both the colonial and the foreign 
policies of Mr. Gladstone’s government; his host, he told his 
father, deplored Lord Derby’s ungenial vacillations, but he 
looked forward to a friendly settlement. According to Count 
Herbert’s sanguine representations, the Prince was “ striving 
for a real and lasting aUiance with Germany, which alone could 
further England’s welfare.” ® Under that impression Count 
Herbert took leave ol the Prince at Abergeldie at the end of 
September, and with unctuous effusiveness thanlced him by 
letter after his departure for a hospitality which left “ beautiful 
memories ” (September 30). 

But the Prince’s view of German colonisation had hardly 
crystallised in so firm a mould as his guest imagined. The 
ultimate acceptance by the English government of the 
German proposals in regard to the German settlements on 
the African coast and in New Guinea seemed to him politic. 

1 Die Cfiosse Polihh, iv. 84-6. 
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But lie was iucUned to attribute mucli of the subsequent German issj 
ill-feeling in regard to colonial problems to Lord Derby’s wavering ^ 
tones and procrastinations in the first stages of the negotiation ] 
of these delays Prince Bismarck and his German followers made 
the most. At the same time the Prince shared the apprehensions 
which were even then rife in the British Empire concerning the 
future scope of German colonial enterprise. He attached import¬ 
ance to a long letter which Sir Hemy Loch, Governor of Victoria, 
wrote to him from Melbourne (April 29,1885) reporting Australian 
suspicions of the German annexation of Now Guinea, and imput¬ 
ing to the German government a resolve to absorb the Dutch 
colonies in the Far East. 

During the closing years of Kaiser William I.’s long life, how¬ 
ever, the Prince mamtained his friendly attitude to the German 
Court and to the German government. Russia’s advance in 
Central Asia in the spring of 1885 seemed to threaten a fatal 
breach between England and that country, and the Prince acknow¬ 
ledged the especial value of German sympathy. He visited 
B erlin in March in order to congratulate the old Kaiser on his 
eighty-eighth birthday, and aired in political circles the notion 
that it would be an advantage if Prince Bismarck would agree to 
consult a member of Mr. Gladstone’s government with a view to 
common action in the Anglo-Eussian imbroglio. In conversation 
with Count Herbert Bismarck he suggested that either Sir Charles 
Dilke or Lord Rosebery should go to Berlin for the purpose. 

Count Herbert favoured the suggestion, and the Prince’s friend. 

Lord Rosebery, who had just jomed Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, 
went over to consult the German Chancellor on the general 
question of Anglo-German relations. If nothing came of the 
EugliRh minister’s interview with Prince Bismarck, the Prince’s 
suggestion illustrated his faith in the value of direct personal 
intercourse between responsible leaders of opinion. 

V 

On the eve of the development of Anglo-German rivalry iu 1884, 
colonial fields, there died at Potsdam (August 25,1884) the British 
Ambassador, Lord Ampthill, the Prince’s friend of old standing, 
whose tact had long been a favourable ingredient in Anglo-German 
relations. The Prince deplored Lord AmpthxU’s death on both 

von T 2 I 
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personal and public grounds. He bad found in him a faithful 
friend since his boyhood, while his sister, the Crown Princess, had 
greatly benefited by his Idndly counsel. Writing to the Queen 
(August 28) of Lord Ampthill’s loss, he recalled the intimacy which 
had first begun when they met at Rome in, 1869 ; “ TTis loss to 
the country,” he continued," not to speak of his family, is very 
great, and at Berlin quite irreparable. Well can I understand 
how much dear Vicky must deplore his loss.” 

The removal of Lord Ampthill turned the Prince’s attention 
to the choice of his successor—a matter involving delicate issues. 
With immense energy the Prince pressed on Queen Victoria and 
her government the claims of a diplomatist who enjoyed his warm 
regard. Six Robert Morier had served in early life at a succession 
of small German courts, including Darmstadt, the residence of the 
Ptince’s sister. Princess Alice, where the Prince first made his 
acquaintance. Subsequently Sir Robert had represented England 
at Lisbon and Madrid. The knowledge which he had acquired of 
Germany during his long sojourn there was profound. As the 
friend of rulers of small principalities he cherished no love for 
Prince Bismarck, or for his son, Count Herbert, who indeed treated 
him with rancorous bitterness. But he thoroughly believed in 
the advantage of good Anglo-German relations. The Prince was 
always loud in praise of " his wonderful quiclcness and cleverness,” 
and in Morier’s dislike of the Bismarcks he saw no insuperable 
bar to his appointment to Berlin. “ It seems to me,” he now 
wrote to his mother on 28th August, " that Sir Robert Morier 
is the only one in our diplomacy fit for such an important post 
on account of his thorough knowledge of Germany.” " Berlin 
is,” he wrote to Lord Granville, “ perhaps the most important 
embassy we possess. I know,” he added, “ that Morier is not 
popular with the Foreign Office, and though he has his faults 
(and who have not 1), stiU I think that his great abilities pre¬ 
ponderate over them.” 

The Crown Princess supported her brother’s plea, but Lord 
Granville somewhat brusquely declined to entertain it on the 
reasonable grotmd that Sir Robert would not be agreeable to 
Prince Bismarck, and was too outspoken and impulsive to con¬ 
ciliate dislike. It was slowly and unwillingly that the Prince 
acknowledged the force of Lord Granville’s argument. In the 
generous desire to serve a friend the Prince clearly underrated 
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Prince Bismarck’s antipathy to all—whether Germans or foreigners 1881 

—^who identified themselves with the fortunes of the petty German ^2 

states. But at the back of the Prince’s mind was the sflngnmft 
belief that the accession of his brother-in-law, the Crown Prince, 
could not, in view of the great age of the present ruler of Germany, 
be long delayed, and that Morier’s presence at Berlin and his ex¬ 
pert knowledge of Germany might somehow encourage the liberal 
re gim e which (the Prince was confident) would soon be inaugurated 
by his brother-in-law to the benefit of the world’s peace. 

Though the Prince’s special candidate for Berlin was soon out 
of the running, the Prince did not relax his activities in canva ssing 
the claims of otheis, all of whom he compared with Morier to their 
disadvantage. He deprecated, although he did not wholly dis¬ 
countenance, the candidatures of men who did not already belong 
to the diplomatic profession. 

" Of course,” he wrote to Lord Granville (September 15,1884), 

" Lord Dufferm stands highest among our diplomatists, but then 
he does not know Germany, and I always hope he may be Lord 
Ripon’s successor, and for the sake of India, the sooner the better. 

Mr. Goschen might be thought of, but his appointment would be 
a hardship to the profession as taking promotion from them.” 

He disapproved of the Crown Princess’s suggestion of Lord Acton 
or Lord Arthur Russell on the ground that, like Mr. Goschen, 
they were outside the diplomatic ring. Lord Lansdowne, then 
Governor-General of Canada, was mentioned, but there was no 
reason to think that he would desire a transference to Berlin. 

"When the Prince learned that Sir Edward Malet, who had been 
usefuUy employed in Egypt and was now British minister at 
Brussels, was the final choice of the Eoreign Office, he grudgingly 
acquiesced in the appointment. 

The Prince’s interest in Morier did not abate. He continued 
a campaign on behalf of his promotion elsewhere, Lord Dufferm 
was soon nominated to the Vicexoyalty of India and thus the 
Embassy at Constantinople, fell vacant. The Prince promptly 
suggested that his prot4g6 should fill that post. Lord Granville 
retorted (September 17, 1884) that Morier had no experience of 
Orientals. The Prince complained that to exclude him from 
Constantinople as well as from Berlin was to cast “ some slur ” 
upon him. “ I may add,” the Prince characteristically remarked, 

“ that this comes entirely from myself and that I have had no 
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communication with Mm on the subject.” Finally, the Prince’s 
urgency was rewarded by Morier’s nomination to St. Petersburg 
on Ist December 1884. 

In Eussia Moriei remained for the rest of Ms professional life. 
The Prince’s confidence in him ran high to the last, and the 
Ambassador’s influence on Ms zealous patron increased rather 
than declined as their intercourse grew to a close. Under Morier’s 
persuasions there was a renewal of the Prince’s early suspicions of 
Prince Bismarck’s Prussianism and of Germany’s imperial policy. 
Yielding former scruples, the Prince owed to Morier’s counsels 
the prospect of a political accommodation with Russia. Therein 
ho came to perceive an untried means, the value of wMoh grew 
on Mm in the years that followed, of countering the menace of 
Germany’s developing ambitions. 

VI 

A proleptio interest attaches to the part wMch the Prince was 
playing in the international situation on Ms visits to Berlin in 
the years 1884 and 1885. Behind the scenes Ms nephew. Prince 
William, under the sway of Ms militarist and Anglophobic 
associates, was giving a significant foretaste of Ms coming attitude 
to his uncle. The fire-eating Count von Waldersee was indoctrin¬ 
ating the self-confident young man with a reckless passion for 
war, and was persuading him that the German domination of 
Europe could alone be assured by an attack on England and by 
England’s decisive defeat, and, after England was out of the way, 
by a similarly drastic treatment of Russia.^ Count von Waldersee 
convinced him that the cMef obstacle to these fell purposes lay 
in the over-cautious and over-crafty diplomacy of Prince Bismarck 
and m Ms parents’ pacific and Anglophil predilections wMch 
the Prince of Wales, Ms uncle, encouraged. Prince William’s 
tortuous nature rendered it congenial to him to play for the 

1 New ChapUta of Biamarch’a Autobiography, pp. 261 et seq., and Memoira 
of AlEied, (Jounl. von Waldersee, English translation, 1924, pp. 117 aeq. Under 
date 26th Uocember 1884, Count von Waldersee who found PrincB WiUiam 
front the first an apt pupil, wtitos in his Diary: “ The Prince has taken up an 
attitude strongly against England, a quite natural reaction for the most part 
against the efforts of his mother to make Anglo-mamaos of her children.” 
Hany entries which follow illustrate the abuse which Prince William, in talk 
with his confidants, was in the habit of lavishing on his parents and on his uncle 
before h p“tu-. i.n tb' fchmn. ■ 
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present a double game in regard to Russia—to profess devotion 
to her interests and to whet her enmity against England. Before 
Germany should overwhelm Russia, that Power should serve 
Germany’s turn in the conflict with England. Prince William 
foolishly believed that by lavishing personal and political blandish¬ 
ments on Tsar Alexander III. he might win Russia’s active help 
in laying England low—^the first step, in his and his comrades’ 
view, on Germany’s road to ultimate aggrandisement. 

In May 1884 Prince William paid a first visit to St. Petersburg 
to attend the coming of age on his sixteenth birthday of the 
Tsarevitch, the future Tsar Nicholas H. He described himself at 
the time as “ a blunt soldier unversed in the arts of diplomacy,” 
but he won the ear of his imperial host by enthusiastically 
pledging himself to do all he could to aid Russia in her quarrels 
with England. With impetuous volubility he set himself the 
task of poisoning the Tsar’s mind against his uncle as Russia’s 
irreconcilable enemy. On his return to Berlin the young man 
initiated an intimate correspondence with the Tsar in which he 
reported with irresponsible exaggerations the gossip which reached 
him from England of England’s plan to thwart the Tsar’s purposes 
in both the Balkans and Central Asia.^ He styled his uncle 
Russia’s most formidable foe, and alleged that the Prince of 
Wales was seeking through his mother, the Crown Princess, to 
stir up Germany as well as England against Russia. In June 
1884 the Prince of Wales visited Prince William’s parents, and 
the nephew, with a ludicrous display of blind egotism, informed 
the Tsar of the personal efforts that he was making in order to 
countermine the alleged conspiracy of which he represented his 
uncle to be the active centre: 

The visit of the Prince of Wales has yielded and is still 
bringing extraordinary fruit, which will continue to multiply 
under tie hands of my mother and the Queen of England. But 
these English have accidentally forgotten that I exist I And I 
swear to You, my dear cousin, that anything I can do for You 
and Your country I will do, and I swear that I will keep my 

The Kaiser’s leUers of 1884-85 to Tsar Alexander IIL are printed in 
English, the language in which they were written, in the “ Periodical of the 
Central Archives, Administration of the Buasian Soviet Bepublio.” See the 
Morning Post, 16th January 1923. A French version has sinoe been published 
with a Bussian translation, and an English rendering of the French version 
appeared in the Westminster Gazelle, 12th September 1024: these Fienoh 
and English versions travel fat from the oriftinal English text. 
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word! But only it will take a long time and will have to be 
done very slowly. 

In the following year, when the Prince of Wales was expected 
in Berlin on the occasion of the Kaiser’s eighty-eighth birthday, 
the Tsar’s correspondent seemed to lose all self-control in his 
desperate and unprincipled resolve to keep the Tsar and his 
uncle—and thereby, as he believed, their respective countries—■ 
at incurable enmity. On 13th March 1886, Prince WiUiam wrote 
to the Tsar; 

We shall see the Prince of Wales here in a few days. I am 
not at aU delighted by this unexpected apparition, because— 
excuse me, he is Your brother-in-law—owing to hia false and 
intriguing nature he will undoubtedly attempt in one way or 
another to push the Bulgarian business [against Russian interests] 
—^may Allidi send them to Hell, as the Turk would say!—or to do 
a little political plotting behind the scenes with the ladies. 

With reference to the pending campaign of the English in the 
Sudan, the graceless writer added: “ May the Mahdi chuck them 
all into the Nile.” 

The Prince’s arrival in Berlin in March 1885 prompted his 
nephew to send the Tsar further venomous reports of his uncle’s 
alleged views and intentions. The Penjdeh crisis was a delect¬ 
able morsel for Prince William’s acidulated palate.^ While con¬ 
gratulating the Tsar on what the writer represented as Russia’s 
triumph over her rival in Central Asia, he announced that the 
Prince was unalterably bent on immediate vengeance and had 
persuaded the Crown Princess, in spite of her wonted pacifism, 
to join him on the war-path. From the lips of gentlemen in 
attendance on the Prince in Berlin and from the English military 
attache (Colonel Swaine) there. Prince William professed to have 
heard the baleful words; “ Sooner or later the two countries (i.e. 
Russia and England) will come to blows, as there is no possible 
way to avoid it ” (May 4, 1886). 

The Prince, although he was hardly cognisant of the full range 
of his nephew’s braggadocios, heard enough from his sister to 
regard the young man’s future career with anxiety. But he 
looked forward to the rapidly approaching day when his brother- 
in-law the Crown Prince should succeed to his great inheritance. 


^ Bee p. 610 
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a.nil he sanguinely believed that any po-wer for evil ^\hich his 
Junker nephew possessed would then be effectively chocked. 
Fate decreed otherwise. At the end of 1886, to the Prince’s 
lasting grief, the Crown Prince was smitten by a mortal disease, 
and Prince William was elevated prematurely in 1888 to a place 
of supreme authority in which his unwholesome spirit had free 
vent. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE RESTLESSNESS OE SREECE, 1879-1900— RELATIONS WTH 
BULGARIA AND RUSSIA, 1879-1886 

The six years wMcli followed tlie Bignmg of tlie Treaty of Berlin 
formed a more disquieting period in the history of Eastern 
Europe than the Prince had foreseen, and circumstances so 
developed as to involve him personally in many of the critical 
issues. The disappointment of Greece over the treaty’s restricted 
recognition of her territorial claims on Turkey, and the Porte’s 
imwilUngness to give effect to the treaty’s modest concessions, 
led the King of the Hellenes to renew his appeals for the aid 
which the Prince was loath to withhold. The Prince actively 
interested himself, too, in the fortunes of the youthful Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, who was chosen under the terms of 
the treaty to fill the newly established throne of Bulgaria. 
But greater anxieties were caused the Prince by events in 
Russia. There, not only did the bitter political rivalry with 
England alike in Europe and Asia continue unabated, but 
the asaassination early in 1881 of Tsar Alexander II., with 
whom the Prince’s differences had lately been acute, gave the 
Prince a lurid glimpse of the internal conditions of the coimtry, 
and in the event provoked fresh perplexities as to Anglo-Russian 
association. 


I 

'While the Berlin Congress was in session the Prince had, in 
correspondence -with Lord Beaoonsfield, earnestly pleaded the 
cause of Greece. Politicians in Paris credited him with seeking 
to exert an influence which he scarcely possessed.^ Ultimately 

1 Hanotniuc, Ooniemporary Fratm, iv. 310. 
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tlie treaty did notlimg for Greece beyond promising some 
rectifications of the frontier in Thessaly and Epirus, to -which 
obdurate Turkey delayed giving eflect. The Prince made every 
effort to reconcile his brother-in-law, the Greek King, to Turkey’s 
procrastination, and wrote assuring him that Eug1a.Tn^ had applied 
to the reluctant Porte every practicable spur. On the 30th 
August, King George laid, -with becoming restraint, Ms country’s 
grievance before the Prince : 

I should be sorry if you thought I had been complaining 
against England for its attitude in the Congress. I have never 
said an 3 dihing like it. I am, on the contrary, very much satisfied 
■with what has been done for Greece, and thankful to Engl and 
for ha-ving accepted and agreed to the proposition made by the 
Erench Minister for Eoreign Affairs in favour of Greece. If the 
proposition had been made by the English Plenipotentiaries— 
and I regret that they did not do it—^it would have been of 
great use and immense effect, because it would have strengthened 
so much more the feeling of the Greeks that England had taken 
their future in hand. But I understand the dehcate position in 
wMoh England was in at the time ms-d-vis of Turkey, and that she 
preferred, therefore, to let M. Waddington propose the rectifica¬ 
tion of our frontier to those two rivers, instead of doing it 
herself. ... Of course the Greeks -will be in a ferment as long 
as Turkey refuses to sanction claims which have received the 
sanction of Europe. 

In forwarding to the Prime Minister (September 9) the King’s 
letter, the Prince begged Lord Beaconsfield to send his corre¬ 
spondent some “ encouraging Unes ” ; but Lord Beaconsfield 
could recommend oMy patience and the need of restraining 
Greece from rash adventures. The Prince wrote in acknowledge¬ 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield’s warnings (September 13): 

The Kin g will, I am afraid, be disappointed at what you 
have -written, but it is far better that there should be clearly laid 
before bim and Ms Ministers the attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Some allowances must be made for the difficulties the 
King has in keeping Ms infiammatory subjects quiet. 

The deadlock continued, to the disappointment of -the Prince. 
Turkey employed every diplomatic device in order to shelve 
negotiations, and the Greek King’s further correspondence with 
the Prince testified to an increasing impatience -with England’s 
unwiHingness to apply pressure to the Porte. At the end of 
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March the Prince consulted Sir Austen Layard, the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who happened to be in London. 
At the Prince’s request Sir Austen “ put into writing his views on 
the Greek question, in order that the Prince might communicate 
them to the King.” Sir Austen’s memorandum, which reached 
the Prince on 1st April 1879, merely recommended Greece to 
rely on a waiting policy. In acknowledging the rather ambiguous 
pronouncement, the Prince wrote (April 4): “I shall send it 
without delay to the King, my brother-in-law, and shall be 
curious to learn how far his views coincide with yours.” ^ 
On 14th April Lord Beaconsfield sought to reassure the dis¬ 
satisfied Prince. “ The Porte and Austria,” he remarked, “ have 
settled their disputes and we are pressing the Greek affair.” A 
few days later the King of Greece repeated to the Prince, with 
increased vehemence, his complaiut that the English govern¬ 
ment was failmg to secure the delimitation of the frontier in 
accordance with the Berlin Treaty, and that in one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letters to the Prince, the Prime Minister con¬ 
templated the withholding from Greece of the towns of Janina 
and Larissa, which the treaty specifically promised to surrender. 
The Prince echoed his brother-in-law’s irritation, and complained 
when he wrote to Lord Salisbury on the 1st May: “ The Greek 
question seems to me less settled than ever, and there is no proper 
basis on which an understanding between the Porte and Greece 
can be arrived at.” 

The accession of the Liberal Government to power in April 
1880 gave both King and Prince fresh hope. In the summer of 
that year the Prince entertained his brother-in-law and the 
Queen of Greece for three weeks (June 16-July 6) at Marl¬ 
borough House, and at the Prince’s suggestion the King received 
the high honour of the Freedom of the City of London, At 
Marlborough House the Prince iutroduced to his guest leading 
British statesmen, including Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Charles 
Dilke, the new Liberal Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
Both thought highly of the King’s ability when, under the 
Prince’s roof, he discussed with them his country’s claims. 

At length in 1881, to the Prince’s relief, and to some extent 
through his personal intervention, a part of the Greek claim was 
satisfied, Russia had shown herself quite as unwilling as Turkey 
^ Layaxd Papers, British Mua,, Addit, MSS, 39130, f, 66, 
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to encourage Greece’s territorial expansion. But wKen, in 
March 1881, the Prince went to St. Petersburg to attend the 
funeral of the murdered Tsar Alexander IT, Lord Granville, 
the Foreign Secretary, urged him to persuade the new Tsar to 
ease the situation. Lord Granville wrote: 

Y.R.II. teela so Mndly about Greece that I hope you will 
recommend the Emperor how much it will affect the position of 
the ITin g of Greece if the frontier line is settled m a mannt^r not 
entirely to disappoint the reasonable expectations of his subjects. 
Not to mention, apart from any question of amour propre, how 
much Europe must lose of power for good, if it is made manifest 
that a slight opposition is sufficient to reverse the decisions 
which all the Powers have taken. To divide Thessaly between 
the Turks and the Greeks appears to be a certain way of creating 
future difficulties. 

The upshot was more satisfactory than the Prince hoped. His 
intervention at St. Petersburg bore good fruit. Thessaly was 
ceded to Greece by a Convention signed with Turkey on 2nd 
July 1881. 

But Greece deemed the concession inadequate, and the King 
of the Hellenes’ gratitude to the Prince took the not un¬ 
common shape of pressing him for further favours. He pro¬ 
ceeded to invoke the Prince’s influence with a view to securing 
for his country larger advantages. The Prince was indisposed 
to humour indefinitely the habitual restlessness of his brother- 
in-law’s subjects. When his friend Lord Rosebery was, in 1886, 
for the first time in charge of the Foreign Office, the damorous 
Greeks, resentful of the recent incorporation of the Turlrish 
province of Eastern Roumelia within the boimdaiies of the 
new B ul ga r ian State, resolved on an invasion of Turkey in 
order to obtain some corresponding mcrease of territory. The 
Ring of the Hellenes communicated his embarrassment to the 
Prince, who, although sympathetically perturbed, declined to 
play any part in the new crisis. The Powers summoned 
the refractory country to disarm, and were met by a blunt 
refusal. On the 26th April Lord Rosebery informed the Prince 
that a blockade of the Greek coast was needed to break Greek 
defiance. The Prince, who acknowledged the hopelessness of 
the Greek position, learnt with natural concern that the 
Ambassadors of Great Britain, Austria, Germany, and Italy left 
Athens on the 7th May. An effective blockade followed. The 
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Prince’s anxiety was relieved wKen, on the 1st June, the Greeks 
yielded to the pressure. 


II 

The Prince’s interest in the land of Greece was never entirely 
confined to the country’s political embarrassments. He had 
inspected for himself the ancient monuments at Athens and 
elsewhere, and sympathised with the efforts in England, America, 
and Germany to promote the study of Hellenic art and architec¬ 
ture. Eing George was an active patron of archaeological 
research, and the Prince was always ready to do what he could 
in the way of encouraging his brother-Jin-law’s archsoological 
zeal. The Prince identified himself with the first endeavour in 
England to found and endow the British School of Archseology 
at Athena. On 25th June 1883 he presided over a meeting 
which he summoned with this end in view to Marlborough 
House, and a sum of £4000 was there and then subscribed. 
Twelve years later he endeavoured to set the British School 
on a sound financial footing. Kesponding to the request of 
Mr. Charles Waldstein (afterwards Sir Charles Walston), who had 
made notable archaeological discoveries in Greece as Director, 
from 1889 to 1893, of the American School at Athens, the 
Prince placed his influence at the disposal of the new efiort. 

“ I am very glad,” he wrote to Mr. Waldstein from Cannes 
early in 1896, ” you have had some conversation with the Vice- 
Chancellor [of Cambridge] regarding the British School at 
Athens and if only Cambridge would take the matter up perhaps 
the other Universities would follow suit. After you have dis¬ 
cussed the matter thoroughly with [Sir Edwin] Egerton [British 
Minister] at Athens, I shall be much interested in hearing what 
it is proposed to do. Our Universities ought to take it up if 
the State will not,” 

On the 29th July 1896 the Priuce convened a meeting at 
St. James’s Palace of Greek soholacs and others interested in 
the history and the contemporary fortunes of Greece. The 
Prince occupied the chair and manifested complete sympathy 
with the general desire to make the British School permanent 
and efficient. He expressed special admiration for the eloquent 
plea to that efieot, of the chief speaker, Professor Jehb, Eegius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge and the chief classical scholar 
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at tlie time. The promise of the meetmg was well fulfilled, 
and the Prince served for life as Patron of the British School, 
which honourably distinguished itself by the new light which it 
shed on the early developments of Hellenic art and architecture. 

Ill 

Meanwhile the poUtioal troubles of Greece, which no en¬ 
couragement of archtDoIogy could touch, remained acute. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century the King of the 
Hellenes was faced by a more serious crisis than he had yet 
known, and the Prince’s interest in his welfare acquired fresh 
energy. Their familiar intimacy was never long interrupted 
throughout this trjdng period. Domestic incident brought 
them together at brief intervals. The King was a guest at 
Marlborough House at the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee 
of 1887, and two years later the Prince attended at Athens 
the marriage of the King’s eldest son, Constantine, with the 
Kaiser’s sister. The great family parties which assembled each 
autumn in Copenhagen or Eredensborg frequently included the 
two men and their families. In conversation or in correspondence 
the King confided to the Prince, as of old, his political embarrass¬ 
ments, and the Prince continued to plead with English and foreign 
statesmen for the due consideration of Greek national aspirations. 

Early in 1897 Greece was involved in a fresh peril from which 
it required all the benevolence of the Prince and others to extri¬ 
cate her. The centre of disturbance was once again the island 
of Crete, whose inhabitants importuned the Greek government 
with greater vehemence than before to rescue the island from 
Turkish sway and annex it to the Greek Idngdom. The Greek 
people gave the Cretan appeal an enthnsiastio reception. A 
Greek fleet carried to Crete an army which on the 16th February 
declared war on the Turkish garrison. The six European 
Powers (England, Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and Eussia), 
taking concerted action, disapproved such precipitate conduct and 
ordered the Greeks to abstain from hostilities. But Greece was 
in its habitually refractory mood, and proceeded with its cam¬ 
paign. There was, however, much sympathy among the Powers 
with the Cretans’ desire for release from the Turkidi yoke, and 
they successfully urged the Porte to concede Cretan autonomy 
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1897 under Turkisli suzerainty (March 6). At the same time the 
j:t^ 66 troops ’were warned to evacuate the island within six days. 

But the settlement, although fully approved by the Prince, was 
unacceptable to the Greeks. The Greek government scouted 
such terms, and resolved to attack Turkey on the mainland. 
The puzzled Powers threatened Greece with a new blockade if 
sho persisted in defying their counsels. A dramatic change of 
scene followed. The Porte, stung to fury by the Greek threats, 
declared war on Greece on 17th April. Desperate fighting 
straightway ensued. The Greek troops were quickly routed, 
and on the 20th May the Greek government sued for peace. 

The Prince, thoroughly perturbed by the danger which Greece 
had courted, used such influence as he possessed to encourage 
the six Powers to mediate between the combatants. His sym¬ 
pathy with his brother-in-law the King of the Hellenes was 
profound. In April 1897, a recent acquaintance of his. Sit 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace, Director of the Eoreign Department 
of The Times, who was intimately acquainted with Eastern 
Europe, had visited Greece, and had reported to the Prince a 
private interview with the Greek King, in which the King ex¬ 
plained his complete inability to check the swelling'tide of Greek 
nationalism. When in the months that followed Greece lay 
at Turkey’s feet the Prince constantly implored Lord Salisbmy 
to protect her from the consequences of her rashness. In July 
the Ambassadors at Constantinoplo joined together in pressing 
the Porte to treat its adversary mercifully. On the 17th the 
Prince wrote hopefully to Lord Salisbury’s secretary : 

I rejoice to hear from your letter that the Sultan has given 
way and accepted the principal demands of the Ambassadors. 
If only England will lead the way “ and put her foot down,” 
Greece may yet be extricated from the terrible position in which 
she is now placed. 

In the result the Prince’s hope was realised. After protracted 
negotiations Greece was saved from Turkish vengeance. A 
Treaty of Peace, which was at length signed at Constantinople 
on the 4th November 1897, gave Turkey some very trifling 
territorial advantages and the modest indemnity of £4,000,000. 

Throughout this period the relations of the Prince with his 
nephew, Kaiser William H., were uncomfortably strained, and 
the Prince’s activity in Greek affairs added fuel to the dissen- 
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sions between tbe two. Invidious comparisons were drawn at the 
Wilhelmstrasse between the Prince’s interference on his Greek 
brother-in-law’s behalf and the more correct conduct of the 
Kaiser, who, although his sister was married to the Greek heir- 
apparent, did not allow his domestic sentiment to influence the 
attitude of his ministers towards the country of his sister’s 
husband.^ 

There was yet another phase of the pending Greek problem 
in which the Prince played a prominent pari, and thereby 
intensified his nephew’s irritation. Through the autumn of 1897 
“ our grave responsibilities in Crete,” as the J’rince wrote to his 
friend Lady Londonderry on 27th September, occupied much 
of his thought. After Turkey had ceded autonomy to the 
island the Powers undertook to choose a Governor-General, and 
the Kaiser fell foul of the candidate whom the Prince eagerly 
favoured. The Tsar, Nicholas II., whose mother was sister of 
the King of the HeUenos, was the first to suggest the name of 
Prince George of Greece, second son of the King of the Hellenes, 
who, now in his thirtieth year, had accompanied the Tsar on his 
tour round the world before Ins accession. The Prince and 
Princess enthusiastically backed the Tsai’s selection, and Lord 
Salisbury expressed approval. The Prince employed aU his 
energy in supporting Prince George’s appointment. Towards 
the end of January 1898 he invited the Russian Ambassador in 
London, M. de Staal, to Sandrin^am for the day. Both Prince 
and Princess spoke with frankness of their anxiety for a con¬ 
firmation of the Tsar’s choice. M. de Staal cautiously pointed 
out that the Sultan’s assent had yet to be invited, and that 
opposition threatened from various quarters.® 

M, de Staal spoke with knowledge. Germany iuduoed 
Austria to join her in violent opposition to the candidate of the 
Tsar and the Prince. At both Berlin and Vienna the Prince’s 
support of Prince George was freely employed as an argument 
against his selection. The Austrian Foreign Minister, Count 
Goluohowski, complained that England and the Prince had 
interested motives in pressing Prince George’s nomination.® 
But the Kaiser had soon to acknowledge the futility of resistance, 

1 Die Grasse Politik, xii. 310 a. 

^ M. de Staal to MouiuvieS, 21at Jan./Snd l?eb. 189S, BinsBion Aioliives. 

• Die Grasse PoUiik, 479. 
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and to admit unwillingly that in the matter of the Cretan sove¬ 
reignty his uncle had outmatched him. The Central Powers 
discovered that France and. Italy were ready to stand by Russia 
and Great Britain. Thereupon Germany iind Austria sulkily 
withdrew from the European Concert. With great satisfaction 
the Prince learnt that the four remaining Powers—Great Britam, 
France, Russia, and Italy—formally agreed to nominate Prince 
George Governor-General of Crete for a preliminary term of 
three years.^ On 21st December 1898 Prince George arrived 
in Candia and took up his post for a three years’ probationary 
term. He was received with acclamation, and, despite premoni¬ 
tions of a renewed agitation over union with Greece, tranquillity 
prevailed for a time under his rule. 

The Prince of Wales continuously interested himself in the 
Cretan fortunes of his wife’s nephew. He sagaciously recom¬ 
mended the new Governor-General to hold aloof from party 
strife, and to treat the rival races and religions of the island with 
impartial favour. Towards the end of 1900 Prince George 
reported his experience to the Prince of Wales in person. He 
was paying a round of visits to the four guaranteeing Powers, 
and in England he was the Prince’s guest for some eleven days 
(November 6-16), dividing his time between Marlborough House 
and Sandringham. When he spoke despondingly to the Prince 
of his difficulties in reconciling the discordant elements amongst 
his subjects, the Prince repeated sympathetically his wise counsel. 
After the Prince of Wales became King, bis proteg4 disappointed 
him by his failure to hold the balance even between the rival 


1 Before Prince George arrived in the Island tho Xorkisli soldiers, who 
were still in garrison there, broke oot into open revolt, and the British Vice- 
Consul in Condla was murdered. Lord Salisbuiy threatened that England 
would, if need bo, expel single-handed the Turkish troops. Bussia and the 
other two Powers, however, came to England’s support and together they 
compelled the Turkish troops to withdraw. The Kaiser, exasperated by the 
Tsar’s oo-operation with the Prince in the election of Prinoe George to the 
Governor-Generalship, sought, with customary perversity, to persuade the 
Tsar in private letters that England and the Prince were pursuing a mah'gnantly 
selfish poUey. On 20th October 1898, the Kaiser complained to the Tsar that 
England was “ using us all as catspaws to help her to take Crete or Suda Bay,” 
He pointed out somewhat wildly that it was incumbent on both himself and his 
ooirespondent to oonoiliate the Sultan. Tho Sultan’s friendship would prove 
‘‘ a tremendous card in our game in case you or I were suddenly confronted 
by a war with a certain med^esome power.” But tho Kaiser was beating the 
wind as far as the future of Crete was ooncemed. See The Kaieer’e Letters 
to the Tsar, pp, 60-62. 
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parties nnder his sway. King Edward acquiesced in 1906 in his 
compulsory withdrawal from his thankless post. However well 
disposed to his brother-in-law. the King of the Hellenes, and to 
members of the King’s family, and however desirous of serving 
their interests, King Edward, both as Prince and sovereign, many 
times found their political embarrassments beyond Ms power 
permanently to alleviate. 

IV 

It was not only in Greece that the provisions of the Berlin 
Treaty kept controversy fiercely astir in Eastern Europe from 
the autumn of 1878 onwards. Through the early months of 
1879 the Prince saw with dismay Russia’s strenuous efforts to 
evade the restraints wMch the treaty placed on her ambitions 
in the Balkans and elsewhere. Writing to Lord Salisbury on 
31st January 1879, he expressed anew Ms distrust of Russia’s 
intentions, and pointedly cited a recent article from the 
Nme Freie Presse of Vienna, wMch prophesied that Russia’s 
territorial advance in all directions was assured unless the 
revolutionary movement succeeded in putting an end to the 
existing regime. The Prince’s fears were confirmed by the 
report which Lord Salisbury sent him (March 6) of the Tsar’s 
farewell interview with the retiring British Ambassador, Lord 
Augustus Loftus. On that occasion the Tsar declared Ms 
profound dissatisfaction with England’s endeavours to thwart 
Russia, and he foretold war in the near future as the certain 
outcome of the existing relations of the two countries. The 
Prince doubted Lord Augustus’s capacity to uphold England’s 
prestige at the Tsar’s Court. He questioned whether he put the 
En gli sh point of view before the Tsm: with adequate force. The 
appointment in his place of Lord Dufforin was welcome to the 
Prince. Of Lord Dufferin he had formed and retained a Mgh 
opimon as a man of tact, vision, and perfect manner. 

Russia’s attitude to the treaty’s scheme for settling the 
Balkan diflficulty especially provoked the Prince’s misgivings. 
The grant of autonomy to Bulgaria under the suzerainty of 
Turkey dissatisfied the Tsar, A province to the south of 
Bulgaria, known as Eastern Roumelia, was constituted a separate 
independent State, also under Turldsh suzerainty, Russia had 
been grievously disappointed of its hope that the two new States 
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sHould be combined into one. At the time of the treaty 
Eastern Roumelia -was in Russian occupation, and in the spring 
of 1879 Russia, reluctant to abandon her hold, seemed bent on 
making a fresh arrangement with Turkey, outside the treaty, 
for a joint occupation. The Prince judged that such a plan 
gave Russia an advantage to which she was not entitled : 

" I am indeed glad to hear,” he wrote to Lord Beaconsfield 
on the 13th April 1879, “ that you are more sanguine about the 
Roumelian difficulty, but I cannot help hoping that you will not 
agree to a joint occupation. It would end in no satisfactory 
results, and might lead to most serious difficulties and entangle¬ 
ments.” 

Lord Beaconsfield replied next day: 

There is to be no joint occupation of Eastern Roumelia, to 
my great relief. ... I tbink if we be firm and stick to the 
Treaty of Berlin we shall pull through. 

The constitution of the new State of Bulgaria involved further 
critical issues. Although it was to be nominally placed under 
Turkiah suzerainty, Russia was resolved on bringing it under 
her substantive control. The choice of the first ruler awoke 
some bitter jealousies. Nominally the election lay in the hands 
of an assembly of notables at Timovo, the ancient capital city of 
Bulgaria. Three candidates were proposed, viz. Prince Waldemar 
of Denmark, the Princess of Wales’s youngest brother; and two 
German princes. Prince von Reuss and Prince Alexander von 
Battenberg. The candidate of Tsar Alexander II. was Prince 
Alexander, who obtained a majority of votes and was duly 
elected on the 29th May 1879. Russia’s choice, a youth of 
twenty-two of handsome appearance and attractive bearing, was 
a nephew of the Tsaritza, and one of the Hesse circle which she 
and her husband were in the habit of joining at Darmstadt. As 
the youngest son of the Tsaritza’s brother. Prince Alexander of 
Hesse (by a morganatic marriage with a Polish countess), he 
was regarded by the Tsar as a useful Russian pawn. 

But the Tsar and his advisers would seem to have overlooked 
Prince Alexander’s own character as well as the ties which 
linked him to the English royal family. Prince Louis of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Queen Victoria’s son-in-law, was his first cousin, and 
both the Queen and the Prince of Wales had already shown a 
strong interest in the Battenberg family. Prince Alexander’s 
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eldeat brother, Prince Louis of Battenberg, had joined in boyhood 
the British navy, and was on the road to high rank in the service. 
The Prince of Wales’s strong liking for Prince Louis, who had 
been his companion during the Indian tour, and the good opinion 
which he formed of his professional abilities, excited his interest 
in the fortunes of Prince Louis’s two younger brothers, Prince 
Alexander and Prince Henry. The association of the Prince 
with the Battenberg brothers was soon strengthened by the 
marriages of two of them with his kinswomen. Prince Louis 
of Battenberg married in 1884 the Prince’s niece, Princess 
Victoria of Hesse, the late Princess Alice’s daughter, while 
next year Prince Henry of Battenberg married the Prince of 
Wales’s yotmgest sister, Princess Beatrice. 

In May 1879 the Prince met Prince Alexander in Paris, where 
he awaited the news of his election to the Bulgarian throne by 
the notables of Tirnovo. In June Prince Alexander accepted 
an invitation from Queen Victoria to Balmoral, before proceeding 
to his Balkan principality. At Balmoral the Queen was moat 
cordial in her greetings, bestowing on her guest the Order of the 
Bath, and bidding him consider himself “ one of the family.” 
The Prince of Wales improved the occasion by taking the youth, 
on his passage through England, imder his wing. Thus the 
Prince thought tiiat he might qualify that control which the 
Tsar looked forward to exerting over the young man in his 
new capacity. The Prince urged Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury to entertain Prince Alexander in London on his leaving 
Scotland. The youth, the Prince pointed out, was in an 
extremely difficult position, and it would be of service to him 
for the British government to show him attention. Both the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary took the Prince of 
Wales’s hint. Prince Alexander was the recipient in London of 
abundant hospitality. Lord Beaconsfield invited him to Downing 
Street, while Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary, at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, summoned the whole diplomatic body in 
London to meet him at dinner in Arlington Street, Count 
Munster, the German Ambassador, was another host. When the 
Prince of Wales welcomed Prince Alexander to Marlborough 
House he impressively warned his guest against the perils of 
Russian domination, mid reminded him of his obligation to 
respect the suzerainty of the Sultan in conformity with the 
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Treaty of Berlin. Erom all his influential English hosts the 
young man received the counsel to remember that he was a 
vassal of the Sulfcan and no puppet of the Tsar. 

The Russian Ambassador in London, Count Schouvalofi, was 
surprised and embarrassed by the warmth of the young man’s 
reception, which he attributed to the maleficence of the 
Prince of Wales. One example of the Prince’s influence over 
his young guest Count Schouvalofi cited in his letters to the 
Russian Chancellor with especial resentment. It was necessary 
for the yoimg Prince, by way of prelude to his installation at 
Timovo, to pay formal homage at Constantinople to his suzerain, 
the Sultan. Before Prince Alexander arrived in England the 
Russian government had promised to convey him in a Russian 
man-of-war from Brindisi to the Turkish capital. T h is offer 
Coimt Schouvalofi imderstood to have been accepted. While in 
London, the young man received from the King of Italy a second 
offer of an Italian ship of war to carry him from Brindisi. Prince 
Alexander consulted the Prince of Wales, who ad^ed him to 
travel by the ItaUau ship. Count Schouvalofi professed himself 
baffled. It was only after he had exerted all his power of 
persuasion that the youth consented to decline the Italian offer, 
and to respect his previous acceptance of the Russian ship.^ 

Prince Alexander had no sooner settled in his new dominions 
than he showed a resolve to better the instruction which the 
Prince and English statesmen had given him. He identified 
himself with his subjects’ nationalist aspirations to complete 
independence, alike of Turkey and Russia, The Prince continued 
to warn him that, however resolute he might be in resisting 
Russian dictation, he was bound to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Porte. In the summer of 1883 Alexander wrote to the 
Prince claiming the right to confer a decoration of his own 
creation “ on an English Prince,” to whom he wished to offer a 
mark of his esteem. The Prince consulted Lord Granville, who 
emphatically declared that Prince Alexander’s suzerain, the 
Sultan of Turkey, could alone bestow decorations. The Prince 
acquiesced in the Eoreign Secretary’s view, which he pressed on 
his proteg6 in plain language. 

The Prince remained steadfast in his objections to Russia’s 
endeavour to treat the young Alexander as a catspaw in her 
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Balkan game, and he fully approved the defiant attitude which 
the Bulgarian ruler assiimed to the Tsar Alexander III., son and 
successor of Tsar Alexander II., to whom he owed his throne. 
"When the Prince met his sister, the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
and her husband in the summer of 1884 he spoke to them with 
much feeling of the Bulgarian ruler’s peril from the estranged 
Tsar. But it was not until the early autumn of 18SG that the 
Tsar’s long quarrel with Prince Alexander came to a head. 
Then the ruler of Bulgaria was kidnapped by Russian officers, 
and was soon afterwards forced to abdicate at the point of the 
pistol. The Prince and his kinsfolk were roused to anger by 
the indignities to which their friend was subjected. Their 
strong feeling found expression in Queen Victoria’s passion¬ 
ate message of 83 nnpathy with the victim of Russia’s wrath: 
“My indignation against your barbaric, Asiatic, tyrannical 
cousin is so great that I cannot trust myself to write about it.” ^ 
But both the Queen and the Prince were in no position to retrieve 
the situation. The Enghsh government reached the conclusion 
that England had no direct interest in Prince Alexander’s 
wrongs, and they went unredressed. 

The Prince’s sympathy with the dethroned ruler was un¬ 
diminished, and, to his discomposure and regret, storm and 
stress pursued his prot4g6 for some years longer. A promise of 
an improvement in the young man’s position in life only involved 
him in further ignominy. With the approval of the Prince’s 
sister, the Crown Princess of Germany, Prince Alexander soon 
engaged himself to her second daughter, Princess Victoria. 
Thereby he caused a domestic and political crisis in Berlin, which 
seriously involved the royal family of England. Prince Bismarck 
professed to regard the engagement as a nefarious plot on the 
part of the Crown Princess and her English kinsfolk to embroil 
Germany with Prince Alexander’s enemy, the Tsar. The young 
lady’s brother, Prince William, furiously denounced the proposed 
misalUance. The unedifying controversy reached its full height 
after the accession to the throne of the Princess’s father, the 
Emperor Erederick, in March 1888. The mother still championed 
Prince Alexander’s suit for her daughter’s hand. But Queen 

1 E. 0. Corti, Alemader von Bailenberg, Sein Kampf mit den Zaren und 
Biatncureh (Vienna, 1020), p. 207, where Queen Victoria’s whole letter is given 
in a tacsirhle repioduotiou. 
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Victoria and the Prince of Wales acknowledged the hopelessness 
of the young couple’s situation, and the Prince welcomed the 
visit of Queen Victoria to Berlin, in April 1888, in order to employ 
her domestic influence in bringing the ill-fated engagement to 
an end. Queen Victoria’s successful intervention dismissed the 
young Prince from the public stage of affairs. The Prince of 
Wales’s association with Alexander of Battenberg’s brief and 
chequered career ended with the young man’s surrender of his 
claim to the hand of the Prince’s German niece.^ 

V 

Scarcely had the Prince reached home from Paris in March 
1881, after notable intercourse with Gambetta, when he and 
the world wore startled on the 13th of the month by the news 
that Tsar Alexander II. had that day been assassmated at St. 
Petersburg. The Tsar had been blown to pieces by a bomb 
flimg at him in the open street while returning to the Winter 
Palace from a military review. The Prince learned of the criTnA 
with natural horror and with profound pity for the fate of one 
from whom ho was in matters of current politics widely divided. 
He had long Imown of the Tsar’s danger. It was common 
knowledge that the Nihilists had destined him for a violent 
death, and the Prince’s sympathies with the Tsar in his personal 
peril went hand-in-hand with his rooted mistrust of the Russian 
monarch’s external and internal policy. The Prince hoped against 
hope lor some liberal reform of the Tsarist autocracy which might 
qualify the rancours of the Tsar’s domestic enemies. When Lord 
Beaconsfi.eld informed the Prince (April 16, 1879) of an attempt 
to assassinate the Tsar the day before, the Prince wrote despair¬ 
ingly of “ the deplorable state of things now extant in Russia.” 
Hardly a year later, on the 17th February 1880, the Prince 
learned with consternation of an explosion in the Winter Palace, 
seriously damaging the room in which the Imperial f amily were 
accustomed to dine, and only missing the intended victims 
through an accidental postponement of the royal dinner hour. 
On that occasion the Prince of Wales proved his sympathy by 
inviting the Queen’s permission to attend a Te Deum service in 

^ The dismissed suitor subsequeutly married on opera singer, and sorvlyed 
bis marriage barely four years, dying at Graz on 17th ITebraoiy 1803, at the 
age of thirtv-sis. 
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tke Eussiati Clmtcli in Welbeck Street, London. The Queen 
took the view that “ it is never done here,” in spite of the 
wish of the Duke of Edinburgh, the Tsar’s son-in-law, for his 
brother’s companionship. But the Queen raised no objection 
to the presence of both the Prince and Princess at a funeral 
ceremony in Welbeck Street on the day after the assassination. 
The Prince held a taper during the celebration of Mass. 

The Prince promptly reached the conclusion that he ought 
personally to represent the Queen at the murdered Tsar’s 
obsequies in St. Petersburg. His wife was sister of the new 
Tsaritza, and she was in no doubt as to her obligation to accom¬ 
pany her husband. “ I feel firmly convinced that we ought to 
go to St. Petersburg,” the Prince wrote to Lord Granville on 
the 16th. “ Every one I have spoken to expects that I am going." 
The Dulre of Edinburgh left London as soon as he heard of the 
tragedy, and, reaching St. Petersburg in three days, sent home 
word that the new Tsar and Tsaritza would appreciate the 
Prince and Princess’s presence. From Berlin came the news that 
the Crown Prince of Prussia was going. Lord Dufferin, the 
En g lish Ambassador in St. Petersburg, when his advice was 
invited, emphatically favoured the Prince’s attendance at the 
funeral. The Queen hesitated, and then yielded. She laid 
stress on the risk, and in announcing to Lord Dufferin her re¬ 
luctant assent, warned him that she would hold him responsible 
for any untoward incident.^ 

Lord GranviUe, the Foreign Secretary, strongly approved of 
the decision. He believed that despite the recent political 
friction between the two countries, the Prince might turn the 
tragic occasion to diplomatic account. The Liberal Government 
was seeking to relax the current pohtical tension, and the Prince’s 
good nature might. Lord Granville suggested, well be enlisted at 
such a juncture in forwarding the government’s pacific purpose. 
Writing to the Prince on 2l8t March 1881, when the Prince was 
leaving London, Granville said: 

I have no doubt that Y.E.H.’s visit will be productive of 
good. There can be no question that a good understanding 
and friendly relations between this country and Russia may be 
of immense advantage to both, while the hostility which is 
recommended by many good friends abroad can only be the cause 

1 Sir Alfred Lyall’s Lije of Lord Dufferin. 
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of great evil. . . . 'Hie Lest course appears to bo, to bo perfectly 
frank, not to make undue concessions, but to avoid unnecessary 
complaints and petty acts of ill will. 

The Prince, as his mother’s representative, was desirous of 
giving his mission all possible dignity. He suggested to the 
Foreign Secretary that he should take with him the insignia of 
the Garter and invest the new Tsar with them after the funeral. 
Lord Granville, in spite of his strong approval of the Prince’s 
visit, objected on the double ground of lack of precedent and 
of the ceremonial expenses. But the Prince questioned both 
arguments and gained the Queen’s support. On the eve of his 
departure, the Prince wrote to Lord Granville : 

“ It would be a OTacious act on the part of the Queen to give 
the son the first order in the world which the father and grand¬ 
father had. Precedents are all very well in their way, but there 
are surely occasions when they may be deviated from. I hope, 
therefore, that I may consider the matter as settled, and I will 
announce it to the Emperor on my arrival that the Queen intends 
conferring the Garter.—This instant (4.30) I receive a letter from 
the Queen that she announces my giving the Garter to the 
Emperor in a letter I take to St. Petersburg.” 

The Prince added by way of postscript “ The Investiture will 
virtually be of a private nature, and it will save you a mission.” ^ 

The Prince and Princess set out from London on 21st March.® 
At Berlin they were met at the railway station by the Grown 
Princess, with her son William and her daughter Charlotte. St. 
Petersburg was reached on the 25th, and the party were lodged 
in the AnitohkofE Palace. The atmosphere was thick with gloom; 

1 The question of expense was settled by a parliamentary grant of £2000 
which was adopted by the House of Commons on the motion of Lord Prederiok 
Cavendish, Pinaucial Secretary to the Treasury. Sir Charles Bilko, Under- 
Seoretaiy for Foreign AFoirs, declined, in spite of his intimacy with the Prince, 
to father tire resolution, on the ground of his objeotion, on principle, to oil royal 
grants. The Prince took no exception to Sir Charles’s iuaotion. In the event, 
the grant of £2000 was exceeded by £1600, and Lord Granville poromptorily 
refused a icqucst for payment of the deficit out of publio funds. The Prince 
vainly pointed out that tho Crown Prinoe spent far more during four days 
in St. I’oteisbuig than be spent in ten. 

* They were accompanied by Lord Suffiold, Sir Dighton Probyn, Col. 
Christopher Teesdale, Col, Stanley Glmke, and Miss Charlotte Knollys. Tho 
Prinoe deemed superfluous the Queen’s proposal to add Lord Henmore, the 
Lord Chamberlain, and he was left behind. Sir tTohn CowoU, Master of the 
Queen’s Household, however, joined the party and sent the Queen very full 
accounts of the Prince’s experiences. 
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buspicion was evorywiicre ; the police force was reported to be issi 
honeycombed with conspirators, but all possible precautions were 
taken for the visitors’ safety by Count Loris Melikofi, Minister 
of the Interior, in whom was vested supreme executive power to 
deal with the revolutionary agitation. Count Loris assured the 
Prince and Princess that, provided they did not go abroad in 
the Tsar’s company, the Nihilists would do them no harm. The 
Prince and Princess attended the tedious funeral ceremonies 
under efiectivc protection, and the Prince’s companion. Sir 
Dighton Probyn, who was constantly sending wires to the 
Queen, was able to relieve her of anxiety. 

After the obsequies were completed, the new Tsar and Taaritza 
moved (on March 28) from the Winter Palace to the AnitchkofE 
Palace to enjoy the companionship of the Prince and Princess. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh, writing to the Queen on 18th/30th 
March, said the Tsar and his wife felt much more at home 
at the AnitchikofE Palace, where “ Bertie and Alex live with 
them.” Two days later (March 20/April 1) the Tsar wrote to 
the Queen: “ The presence [of the Prince and Princess] has 
been a great consolation for me and the Empress in our afflic¬ 
tion.” But the Tsar, who was puraued incessantly by Nihilist 
threats, lived the life of a prisoner whether at the Winter or the 
Anitchkoff Palace, and the Prince was dismayed by the narrow 
dimensions of the back-yard of the latter residence, in which 
alone it was deemed safe for the new ruler to take exercise. The 
area would, the Prince declared, be unworthy of a London slum. 

In such depressing conditions, within the heavily guarded 
palace, the Prince invested the Tsar with the Order of the Garter 
(March 28), Lord Dufierin was there, together with three 
princes besides the Prince of Wales, who already belonged to the 
Order; the Crown Prince of Denmark, the Duke of Hesae- 
Darmstadt, and the Duke of Edinburgh. The Prince of Wales’s 
happily worded speech brought a ray of light into the dismal 
scene, “ Nothing,” wrote Dufierin to the Queen, “ could have 
been in better taste, or more gracefully delivered ” (March 31). 

The St. Petersburg visit of the Prince and of his brother, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, ended on 31st March, the Princess staying 
on with her sister, the new Tsaritza, for another week. The 
train in which the brothers travelled to the frontier was guarded 
with exceptional rigour, and it was with great relief that Lord 
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DuJlcrin, on learning that the journey was safely completed, 
sent the Queen his congratulations “ on the fortxmate way in 
which the Prince of Wales’s visit to this country has passed ofi.” 
“ Now,” the Ambassador added, “ that the Prince is safe out of 
the country, Lord Dufferin thinks it is a good thing that he should 
have come. . . . H.R.H. has shown aU Europe how ready he 
had been to do a kindness to a near relative in spite of any 
personal risk to himself.” 

VI 

The Prince made some study in Russia of the internal situa¬ 
tion into which the tragedy of the Tsar’s death had introduced 
new complications. He approached the intricate problem from 
a Liberal point of view, and caught eagerly at some rather 
elusive signs of a coming qualification of the Tsarist autocracy. 
The late Tsar, shortly before his death, had acknowledged 
reluctantly the need of reforming his mode of rule. His younger 
son, the Grand Duke Constantine, had urged on him with some 
success the need of concession to some of the revolutionary 
demands. The last ministry of the murdered Tsar had adopted 
a moderate Liberal pohoy. The Grand Duke filled in it the office 
of Minister of Marine, but the guiding spirit was Count Loris 
Melikoff, who had taken the office of Minister of the Interior on 
an express understanding that a rigorous attitude towards the 
Nihilists should be tempered by reforms tending towards con¬ 
stitutional government. On the morning of the day of the 
Tsar’s assassination he had signed a decree which his ministers 
had drafted, granting a limited scheme of popular institutions. 

The Prince, while in St. Petersburg, had the advantage of 
confidential conversations with Count Loris Melikoff, and he was 
confirmed by the Count in the view that the Russian monarchy 
could hardly survive a blank refusal of constitutional reform. 
He learnt that there was working against the Liberal ministry a 
Court coterie whose veteran faith in tyranny was ominously 
intensified by the late Tsar’s murder, and that these evil coun¬ 
sellors were urging on the new Tsar a blind policy of vengeance. 
The new Tsar, while extending to the Prince every kindly 
courtesy in the scene of sorrow, maintained in conversation with 
him an impenetrable reserve in regard to the political situation. 
The Prince cherished on slender eroimds a sanguine hope that 
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Tsar Alexander III. was laetter dispn-sed politically towards 
England than his late father had been, and he formed rather 
too hastily the impression that the new monarch would carry 
cut the reforms to which the Liberal ministry, in office at his 
accession, was committed. The Prince clung to such intuitions 
in spite of the lack of any positive information about the new 
Tsar’s intentions. He tentatively accepted the vague opinion 
of his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, that “ if the viUams 
would only give him time,” the Tsar would remedy the faults 
of the old regime, “ as circumstances permit.” His wish was 
father to the thought when he wrote to Mr. Gladstone on his 
return to London (April 9): 

Sad as our visit to St. Petersburg was, I was very glad that 
we went, and I think it was much appreciated on afi. sides, hut 

1 regret to say that we found everythmg in a most unsatisfactory 
state. The present Emperor—if his life is spared—^is most 
anxious to bo a liberal sovereign in every sense of the word, hut 
the difficulty he finds is in obtaining those counsellors in whom 
he can trust. 

Lord Dufferin showed a better insight in questioning whether 
the new Tsar had the energy or the character to take effect¬ 
ive steps in any direction, whether with or without “good 
counsellors.” ^ 

In the months that followed, despairing letters, which en- 
hghtened observers of affairs in Eu^ia addressed to the Prince, 
disillusioned him as to the Tsar’s policy—^both domestic and 
foreign. Count Loris MelikoE was soon dismissed from office, 
along with Grand Duke Constantine and other Liberal colleagues. 

1 Lord DuSerin, wiitiug to Lord Granville on 24th March, deBoribed tho 
now Umporor thus: “ Ha is certainly neither clever nor intellectual, nor, like 
the late Emperor, a considerable man of busmess. But every one admits him 
to be frank, honest, and sensible. Ho is not a soldier, nor likely to be possessed 
by exoessive military predilections beyond those imposed on him by his 
position. Noithor is he muoh of a sportsman. In fact he is a very stay-at- 
home Mud of person, devoted to his wife and ohildron, fond of music, and has 
hitherto surrounded himself by a small oirole of very insignifioant persons. 
The only man of any emmence amongst his intimates is the newly appointed 
Minister of Beligion, Jf. Pobedonostseff, his former tutor ” As events turned 
out, Pobedonosteefi proved a reaotionoxy of a very benighted kind, and his 
fonatioal faith in autocracy of the most obsolete pattern, which, under his 
iufluenee. Tsar Alexander III. asslmUatod, materially oontiibuted to the 
ultimata overthrow of Tsardom. See S- P. Pobedonostev and his Corre- 
sgondents: Letters ani Memoranda, with preface by M. H. Pokrovsky, 

2 vols. (Moscow: Government Publishing House); of. The Times Literary 
Supplement, Aui'ust 21, 1024, 
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The Tfaar showed no greater disposition than his father to con¬ 
ciliate England. Ilia personal predilections were for a firm 
understandmg with Germany, and at the outset he made advances 
in that direction with the hope of embarrassing England. But 
before he came to the throne Russian statesmen had favoured a 
rapprochement with France to which his advisers lost little time 
after his accession in giving effect. The Franco-Rusaian alliance 
was not whoUy to the Tsar’s lildng, and for some years its accom- 
lishment remained a secret. In the meantime the Tsar con¬ 
tinued his professions of goodwill for Germany, and showed keen 
anxiety to keep England politically at arm’s length. Despite 
his personal abhorrence of war he readily encouraged Pan-Slavist 
designs, alike on the Balkans and on India’s north-west frontier. 
At home the situation was signally unpromising. The Tsar fell 
completely under the baleful influence of his former tutor, 
M. Pobedonostseff, a convinced reactionary. According to one of 
the Prince’s Russian correspondents early in the new reign, the 
Tsar grew impatient with aU moderate counsels. He refused a 
hearing to the plea that corruption and waste were poisoning 
the autocratic bureaucracy. The suggestion of a Russian 
Parliament with ministerial responsibility he dismissed as a 
democratic chimera. "When he was informed that the revolu¬ 
tionary party threatened to stir up the peasantry against the 
nobles as well as against himself, he heatedly deprecated any 
endeavour to allay the discontent.^ 


vn 

In spite of the Prmce’s natural antipathy to the principles of 
autocracy which Alexander III. followed with increasing blind¬ 
ness, the Prince came before long to recognise, in the interests 

1 Peeling in ISuglish reyolutionary cirolos ran high against the Tsar early 
in the new reign. Threatening letters reached both the Queen, and the Prince 
of Wales in the course of April from self-styled friends of the Kussian revolu¬ 
tion, who wrongly believed both mother and son to sympathiso with Bussian 
autocracy. No action was taken against tho writers, although a Gorman 
socialist, Johann Most, editor of Dia jPreiheit, a paper published in Iiondon, 
was oonvioted of a seditious libel on the late Tsar on 2Gth April, and was 
sentenoed. to six mouths' hard labour. When the Bussian government rather 
nervously asked whether the BngUsh government would extradite Bussian 
refugees who were suspected of complicity in tho rooent regicide, the English 
frovemmont, after some hesitation, deoliued. 
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of his OTvii country, the need of relaxing the long-continued 
tension in Anglo - Eussion relations. But the international 
strain was destined to come near breaking - point before the 
possibihty of any improvement came within his xnsion. The 
darkness which preceded any ray of light in the Anglo-Eussian 
atmosphere found the Prince in his sternest mood of resistance 
to whatever savoured of Eussian aggression. 

The steady advances of Eussia into Central Asia had always 
excited the Prince’s strong suspicion. Eegarding India as 
Eussia’s objective, he was long a careful student of up-to-date 
maps of Central Asia.^ During 1883 the Eussians were moving 
in a critical direction, and in February 1884 General Komaroff, 
at the head of a Eussian expedition, captured the fortress of 
Merv in Turkestan. Mr. Gladstone’s apparent indifference to 
the incident was highly uncongenial to the Prince. A few months 
later he met the expatriated Eussian minister. Count Loris 
Melikofi, at Wiesbaden, and made no concealment of his 
annoyance at this display of Eussia’s Central Asian activities.® 

The Prince was justified in his forecast of more threaten¬ 
ing action on Eussia’s part. In the spring of 1884 General 
Komaroff’s force advanced southwards from Merv towards 
the frontier of Afghanistan. The district of the Penjdeh 
was reached in February 1886, although the Russians had 
previously intimated to the English government that they had 
no intention of moving in that direction. The breach of faith 
exasperated the Prince, and he welcomed Mr. Gladstone’s 
annoimoement that the Prime Minister shared his resentment. 
The British government promptly made it plain that if Eussia 
persisted in ignoring her engagements in regard to Penjdeh, 
England was prepared to apply force. The government of India 
took the politic step of in^cating its interest in the fortunes of 
Afghanistan by sending to the Amir an invitation, which he 
accepted, to visit India at the end of March. 

Writing, on 13th March 1885, to Lord Wolseley, then in the 
Sudan, of General Komarofl’s movements, the Prince said : 

It is “ touch and go ” if we may not be in open hostility 
with Eussia regarding the Afghan faontier. The Government 

^ On tlie 21st Marck 1882 he asked Sic Ohaxles Silke to bring him a recent 
map of the country and to explam the position of the Bussions there (Gvynn 
and Tuokweli, I4fe of Sir Oltarlea Dilhe, i 427). 

* A. Kom, MeminUoenees (in Biusaian), iii Pt. I. u. 10. 
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iggg are very firm, and we cannot afford to bo bullied by Russia, as 

— our wliole existence in India depends upon our resisting Her 

^tat. 43 aggression at a moment also when she knows we are so seriously 
occupied in Egypt. 

Meanwhile the Prince’s precocious nephew, Prince William 
of Prussia, was communicating by letter to the Tsar wild slanders 
of his uncle, whereby he foolishly thought to widen beyond cure 
the breach between Russia and England.^ On the same day 
that the Prince was writing to Lord Wolseley, Prince William of 
Prussia, in continuance of his earlier iU-natured communications, 
sent to the Tsar intelligenoo from England which was designed 
to inflame discord: 

I have given DolgorouM [Russian Ambassador in Berlin] a 
few interesting little notes regarding the number of Indian and 
English regimenta which they [the English] are preparing to 
concentrate at Rawul-Pindi for the Amir to pass in review on 
the 24th of this month. . . . The language and the cartoon on 
Russia in the latest Punch are insolent in the last degree I AU 
these things must be put together. They all form part of a 
whole. “ Reader please note.” 

In Central Asia the worst quickly followed. On the 30th 
March the Russians violently dispersed, near Penjdeh, an Afghan 
army which was seeking to bar their progress. The full facts of 
the encounter only became known in England on the 14th April, 
and war between the two countries seemed inevitable. The 
Prince made no secret of his warlike convictions. M. de Staal, 
who had newly come to London as Russian Ambassador, and 
whose courteous bearing was soon to prove very attractive to 
the Prince, sought to calm English apprehension, but the Prince 
expressed to Lord Granville (April 18) the hope “ that nobody 
wUl be taken in by Russia’s promises and protestations.” On 21st 
April the Prince was reassured by Mr. Gladstone’s unexpected 
declaration in the House of Commons that England meant to 
resist by force Russian aggression on Afghanistan, and that the 
government proposed to ask the House on the 27th for a vote of 
£11,000,000 for the purpose. But the government failed to 
maintain their resolute tone. An appeal was made to diplomacy 
to settle the quarrel. The Prince questioned whether the situation 
permitted a peaceful settlement. “ The Prince is very bellicose,” 

^ See pp. 48S>G supra. 
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wrote Count Munster from London to Count Herbert Bismarck 
in. Berlin (May 1, 1886).^ Three days later Prince William of 
Prussia, while maleficently forwarding to the Tsar his con¬ 
gratulations on General KomarofE’s victory of Penjdeh, reported 
Berlin gossip to the efiect that both Queen Victoria and the 
Prince were working against Mr. Gladstone’s cfiort for a peaceful 
accommodation.® 

The governments of England and Russia were meanwhile 
coming to terms. Both agreed to submit the dispute to the 
arbitration of a neutral sovereign, and the Prince of Wales 
strongly supported the choice of Ihe King of Denmark—^if any 
arbitrator were to be chosen.® A settlement was, however, 
reached without external aid. A commission of English and 
Russian oidcers met on the scene of the trouble and agreed to 
a delimitation of the Afghan boundary. The result went far to 
justify the Prince’s fear that England had failed to maintain her 
groimd. Penjdeh remained in Russian hands, and the Prince 
saw with regret the British government acquiesce in an agree¬ 
ment whereby Russia gained rather than lost through her bold 
menace of Afghan independence. He was confirmed in his 
misgivings by a letter (dated April 25) from his frequent corre¬ 
spondent at Melbourne, Sir Henry Loch, Governor of Victoria, 
who wrote that the people of Australia were convinced of the 
hostile intentions of Russia, and that they expected a Russian 
squadron before long to bombard Melbourne and Sydney. The 
Tsar’s quarrel with the Prince’s young friend, Alexander of 
Bulgaria, was through this period nearing its acutest stage, and 
the Prince’s feeling against the Tsar was thereby maintaiued at 
full beat. 

The end of the Prince’s conflict with the Tsar seemed, in 
1886, to be remote, but, despite the omens, a difierent spirit 
was about to illumine the scene. The Prince’s view of Anglo- 
Russian relations was to undergo, in the course of 1887, a 
pacific change, which memories of the Penjdeh dispute and of 
Prince Alexander’s wrongs failed to impede. 

^ Vie Orosae Politih, iv, 120. 

• A copy of Gtenerai KonuirofE’B secret report of the action at Penjdeh 
forwarded to Prince William from St. Petersburg, and in acknowledging its 
receipt the ill-natured young Prince repsatod his warning that the war-fever 
in England was as acute as ever (May 26). 

• Vie Qrosst Politih, iv. 120-21. 
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With much excitement the Prince watched the general election 
which Lord Beaconsfield suddenly invited in the spring o£ 1880—- 
with results disastrous to himself. “ It is impossible to foretell 
which side will win,” wrote the Prince to Prere on the 24th March 
1880; hut at the end of the week the gain of numerous seats by 
the Liberal candidates foreshadowed the final result —a Liberal 
majority of 66 over Conservatives and Home Rulers combined.^ 
Lord Beaconsfield acknowledged defeat before the next parlia¬ 
ment assembled and tendered his resignation to the Queen on 
18th April. 

For the first time the Prince played behind the scenes an 
important part in the formation of a government. When Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli formed their ministries respectively 
in 1868 and 1874 the Prince was out of the country—^in Denmark 
on the first occasion, and in Russia on the second. But he was 
now at home, and as an interested onlooker was to apply for the 
first of many times his maturing knowledge of public afiaics and 
his growing intimacy with men in public life to •^e congenial task 
of tackling problems of Cabinet-making. Lord Beaconsfield was 
justified in describing him a year before as “ one who has seen 
everything and knows everybody.” In the political crisis which 
Lord Beaconsfleld’s fall occasioned, his range of outlook on men 
and things emboldened him to offer the Queen herself political 


^ The Liberals numbered 364, the ConBenrativea 236, and the Home 
Hnlers 62. 
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counsel regarding the formation of her new government, and to 
make a variety of suggestions in leas formidable quarters. 

The Queen regarded the overthrow of her favourite minister 
at the energetic call of his rival, Mr. Gladstone, as a personal 
calamity. The process of choosing a successor to Lord Beacons- 
field provoked a delicate situation, to the easing of which the 
Prince devoted his tact and insight. He persuasively urged on 
his mother a view of her constitutional obligations which, however 
repugnant to her, was creditable to his judgement. 

When the Liberal victory was assured and the Queen was 
faced with the duty of choosing a new Prime Minister, she wrote 
to Lord Beaconsfield on 9th April 1880 ; “ Of course I shall not 
take any notice of Mr. Gladstone, who has done so much mischief. 
It is most essential that that should be known.” ^ She justified 
the exclusion of Mr. Gladstone from her field of choice on the 
somewhat specious ground that he had nominally given up the 
leadership of the Liberal party soon after Lord Beaoonsfield’s 
accession to office. The Prince’s friend, Lord Hartington, had 
then been chosen in his stead, and although Mr. Gladstone rapidly 
resumed those political activities to which the Queen rightly 
assigned Beaconsfield’s defeat, he had not formally resumed the 
party leadership. The Queen resolved, therefore, to entrust Lord 
Hartington with the formation of a new ministry. If Lord 
Hartington failed her,,she would fall back on Lord GranviUe, 
who was leader of the Liberal party in the House of Lords. In no 
event, she averred, would she invite Mr. Gladstone. The Prince 
soon learned of the Queen’s resolve, and perceiving its impolicy 
bent himself to the embarrassing task of overcoming her objections 
to summoning Mr. Gladstone. Although he was as much out of 
sympathy as his mother with Mr. Gladstone’s Turco-phobe and 
Russophil proclivities, his political dissent had failed to hamper 
his personal friendliness with the Liberal statesman. 

With both Lord Hartington and Lord Granville, the Queen’s 
alternative nominees, the Prince was also on terms of intimacy. 
From them he ascertained that neither would stand in Mr. 
Gladstone’s light, and that in their view Mr. Gladstone was 
the only possible successor to Lord Beaconsfield, During three 
fateful days of mid-April (18th-21st), when the Queen was 
tenaciously resisting Mr. Gladstone’s claim, the Prince was 
i Buckle, lAfi of Disraeli, Ti. 628. 
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correspontliiig with Lord Gianville, and was discussing in person 
with Lord Hartington the ways and means of breaking his mother’s 
resistance. In letters to Colonel Ponsonby, the Queen’s private 
secretary, he sought assiduously to disabuse his mother’s mind 
of her conception of Mr. Gladstone as of an ogre-like enemy who 
was incapable of either loyalty or courtesy. To Lord Granville 
he wrote that the Queen was influenced by the Tory prejudices of 
her youngest son. Prince Leopold, who was constantly with her, 
and whose party zeal rendered “ nugatory ” his own broader 
counsels. 

“ The Prince of Wales feels sure,” wrote Mr. Prancis Knollys, 
his private secretary, to Lord Granville (April 1880), “ that if the 
Queen would only look upon Mr. Gladstone as a friend instead 
of as the enemy of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, which 
Prince Leopold deliberately delights in persuading her he is, she 
will find him all she could wish.” 

Three long conversations with Lord Hartington in the privacy of 
the Turf Club, which the Prince reported to Colonel Ponsonby, 
convinced the Prince of the hopeless confusion in public afiairs 
to which the Queen’s obduracy might lead. Lord Hartington, in 
the second interview of 20th April, proved “ more anxious than 
ever ” that the Queen shoirld send for Mr. Gladstone to form a 
government instead of sending either for Lord Granville or 
himself. 

“ Both,” the Prince of Wales wrote, in what he called “ a 
hurried scrawl,” “ are strongly of that opinion. It would get 
over many difficulties, make the Queen most popidar, and a 
stronger Government would be formed than the one Hartington 
would have to constitute, as the latter fears he could not form one 
that would last. H. saw Mr. G. yesterday, and he told me 
that nothing could be nicer than the way the latter spoke of the 
Queen—^how much he felt for her in the difficult position she was 
placed in, and having to part with her present Ministers, in whom 
she has so much confidence. From what H. told me, Mr. G. 
will, I am sure, do all he can to meet the Queen’s wishes and be 
conciliatory m every possible way. . . . Depend upon it, it is a 
matter of the gravest import whom the Queen sends for to form a 
Government, and from what I hear I am strongly of the opinion 
that the Queen should send for Mr. Gladstone. Far better that 
she should take the initiative than that it should be forced 
upon her.” 
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Ou the evening of the 21st the Prince renewed the conversation 
with Lord Hartington at the Turf Club, and Lord Ilartington 
declared with conviction that Mr. Gladstone must be sent for 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better. The Prince thereupon 
reiterated with added emphasis his appeal to the Queen to send 
for Gladstone without delay. 

Under such pressure the Queen unwiUingly retreated from 
her first position. Lord Hartington promptly refused her 
invitation to form a ministry (April 21), and she consented to 
discuss next day the situation with him and Lord Granville 
jointly. Yielding without much grace to their united representa¬ 
tions, she followed the course which the Prince had recom¬ 
mended. Sending for Mr. Gladstone, she entrusted him with 
the formation of a new government (April 23), in which he 
assumed the double rfile of Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

n 

Mr. Gladstone’s second administration lasted for rather more 
than five years—until 8th June 1885. It was a period of strained 
relations between the sovereign and the Prime Minister. The 
liberal leader was sincerely devoted to the monarchy and made 
many efforts to condliate his royal mistress, but his manner 
continued to be antipathetic to her, his policy at home and 
abroad displeased her, and although she acknowledged the con¬ 
siderateness of the advice which he gave her regarding her family 
affairs, the gulf between them steadily widened. Meanwhile the 
Prince’s personal relations with the new Prime Minister grew in 
cordiality, although in Mr. Gladstone’s handling of foreign, of 
imperial, and ultimately of Irish questions the Prince usually 
found quite as much to condemn as did his mother. A shrewd 
friend and adviser of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Acton, advised him in 
1881 to lose no opportunity of increasing his political hold on the 
Prince.^ But Mr. Gladstone, while by no means undervaluing 
the Prince’s political support and sympathy, made no deliberate 
endeavour to win them. He was content with the Prince’s 
private friendship, and he always showed a readiness to serve the 
Prince’s personal interests, whether in ofiice or in opposition, 
as is amply attested by his part in the controversy over the 
^ Lord Aoton’s Letters to Mam Qladskme, p. 109. 
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1881 proposal to increase in 1889 the Prince’s income from the State.i 
gg The Prince on his part refrained from pressing his pohtical 
disagreements directly on the Liberal minister’s notice. His 
censure of Mr. Gladstone’s policy he reserved for other eyes 
and ears. Unlike Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone left the 
efEeotive control of foreign affairs to the Foreign Minister, 
Lord Granville, and it was to Lord Granville rather than 
to the Prime Minister that the Prince addressed his eager 
comments or criticisms on foreign policy, which continued to 
be his main political interest. His communications with Mr. 
Gladstone chiefly dealt with recommendations of candidates for 
honours and office, in which he displayed no lack of frankness or 
of persistency. Nor was he on occasion diffident in urging on 
Mr. Gladstone a rigid observance of etiquette in the relations of 
the ministers with the Crown. When members of the cabinet 
were “ conspicuous by their absence ” at a lev6e which the Prince 
held in the Queen’s name, he at once pointed out to the Prime 
Minister with just a tinge of asperity “ that the absence of the 
greater part of Cabinet Ministers naturally excites comment ” 
(June 23, 1881). Mr. Gladstone submissively promised to bring 
the matter to the attention of the next cabinet meeting. 

The Prince welcomed the appointment to high places in the 
new Liberal Government not only of Lord Granville but of other 
members of his intimate social circle, in which the right wing of 
the party was always amply represented. Lord Spencer became 
President of the Council, and held the post until he resumed, in 
critical conditions, the Irish Vioeroyalty in 1882. Lord Harting- 
ton contented himself with the Indian Secretaryship. Another 
social acquaintance. Sir Henry James, was made Attorney- 
General. But the constitution of the ministry had, m his view, 
some blemishes. He regretted the exclusion of Liberal friends 
whom he thought to be deserving of at any rate minor office. 
He recommended his lifelong ally, Lord Carrington, for the 
Mastership of the Buckhounds, and was disappointed when 
the Earl of Cork was chosen. He showed special anxiety 
for the official recognition of another close friend, the Earl of 
Rosebery, who had vigorously supported Mr. Gladstone through¬ 
out his strenuous fight in Midlothian, where the Earl’s estates lay. 

“ He has,” wrote the Prince, " every claim, especially after the 
r Seo p. 602 
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llidlotliian campaign.” ^ But there was delay in the fulfilment 
of the Prince’s wish. In the summer of 1881 Lord Rosebery 
received the modest post of Under-Secietary for Home Afiairs 
under Sir William IlarcouTt, but he found the work uncongenial 
and resigned in June 1883. In the preceding March it was pro¬ 
posed to create a new post, that of Secretary of State for Scotland, 
and the Prince urged Lord Rosebery’s peculiar fitness for the 
projected office.® Again, when Lord Spencer became Viceroy 
of Ireland in May 1882, thereby vacating the Lord Presidency 
of the Council, the Prince pressed Lord Rosebery’s claim. By 
way of alternative he suggested that if a more experienced 
politician were needed for the Council, Lord Carlingford, the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, might receive the promotion, and Lord 
Rosebeiy might take Lord Carlingford’s place. The failure of 
this scheme, like its predecessor, seemed to the Prince ‘ ‘ very hard.” 
Not until Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was nearing its close did Lord 
Rosebery obtain any office of dignity. In February 1886 he at 
length became Privy Seal and Chief Commissioner of Works with 
a seat in the cabinet. The Prince had a belated satisfaction in 
seeing one whose political abilities he justly rated higher than 
those of any other of his close friends join supreme Council 
of the State. 

It was not only friends of old standing among Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues with whom the Prince courted personal relations. 
The new government included representatives of the Radical wing 
of the party, and the society of these men, of whom he had 
previously little personal knowledge, he cultivated with a broad¬ 
minded prudence. The new Home Secretary was Sir William 
Harcouxt, whose wife was the daughter of the Prince’s old guest at 
Rome, J. L. Motley, the American diplomatist and historian. Sir 
William’s habits of invective on the political platform led the 
Prinoe to dub him “ Bombastes Furioso,” yet he found Ms society 
congenial and frequently exchanged hospitalities with him. But 
a far profounder interest attached in the Prince’s eyes to the two 
acknowledged spokesmen iu the government of Radical opinion 
—^the inseparable friends. Sir diaries Dilke and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. The Prince watched the first rise of both these 

* Qwynn ajid Tookwell’s Life of Sir Chat les Dilke, 1. 522. 

® Tho plans for the now Seoretaiyship foil thiough at the time; they took 
effect mnoh later—on the 14th Animst 1885. 
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men to influence in tke last House of Commons, and, despite 
their early leanings to republicanism, he had made them social 
advances,^ In Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet Mr. Chamberlain took 
his seat as President of the Board of Trade, while Dilke became, 
in the first instance, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs under 
Lord Granville, outside the cabinet. “ I am glad to see that 
Dilke and Chamberlain accept office,” the Prince wrote to Lord 
Granville (April 29,1880). 

In Dfllre the Prince quickly found a congenial associate and 
an expert political instructor. Apart from his sturdy radicalism 
Dilke was a sedulous and enlightened student of foreign and 
imperial affairs, an expert on questions of military and naval 
defence, an intimate friend of M. Gambetta, a champion of the 
Anglo-French entente, and a believer in the future of Greece. 
The Prince soon discovered Dilke to be a storehouse of political 
information, which he was ready to place at the Prince’s disposal. 
Throughout Dilke’s official life, which just synchronised with the 
duration of Mr. Gladstone’s second government, and was then 
unfortunately cut short by a personal scandal in which the 
statesman was involved, the Prince privately derived from him 
a fuller knowledge than he enjoyed before of the inner processes 
of government. 

The five years’ association of the Prince and Sir Charles, which 
was of educational advantage to the Prince, was creditable to 
both. There was no touch of the courtier about Sir Charles, and 
the Prince expected in their intercourse no dissembling of his 
friend’s democratic sentiment. He tolerated Sir Charles’s 
staunch opposition to grants of public money to members of the 
royal family. Dflke was somewhat cynical and cautious in his 
estimates of men, and he rather crudely characterised the Prince 
as “ a strong Conservative and a still stronger Jingo, really 
agreeing with the Queen’s politics,” but he admitted that he 
found him always receptive to ideas which quaUfled what were, 
from Dilke’s point of view, his untutored enthusiasms. “ It is 
worth taUdng seriously to the Prince,” wrote Dflke. “ One seems 
to make no impression at the time . . . but he does listen all the 
same, and afterwards, when he is talking to somebody else, brings 
out everything that you have said.” Contrasting the Queen 
with hoT son, Dflke credited the Prince with 

1 See p. 333 supra. 
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more bouse and more usage of tlic modern world tlian hib motLer, 
whose long retirement has cut her off from that world, but less 
real brain power. He is very sharp in a way, the Queen not sharp 
at all, but she carries heavy metal, for her obstinacy constitutes 
power of a Idnd.^ 

Mr. Gladstone’s government underwent reconstruction at the 
end of 1882 on the occasion of his resignation of the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he had hitherto held with 
that of Prime Minister. Thereupon the Prmce engaged with 
i nfini te zest in confidential negotiations with a view to Dilhe’s 
promotion to the cabinet. DiUre’s services as Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs justified such a reward, but the Queen, who 
took exception to Dilke’s part in the republican agitation and his 
censure of royal grants, raised difficulties. She vetoed the first 
suggestion that he should take the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which Mr. John Bright had vacated in July; the 
Duchy, she pointed out, was a “ personal ” office, and should be 
filled by a “ moderate ” politician. In November 1882 the 
Prince invited Sir Charles Dilke and his ally Mr. Chamberlain 
to Sandringham to discuss the situation, and for the best part of 
the succeeding month he busied himself with plans for effecting 
his purpose without offence to the Queen. He deprecated Mr. 
Chamberlain’s threat of resignation if the Queen proved obdurate. 
It was essential that Dilke should receive a place which required 
no personal intercourse with the sovereign. Mr. Chamberlaiu, 
whom the Queen regarded with tolerance, was reluctant to fall 
in with the Prince’s proposal that he should himself take the 
Duchy and leave to Dilke hia office at the Board of Trade. The 
Prince, who was convinced of the exceptional versatility of his 
Radical friend, suggested that his sound views on service ques¬ 
tions might find scope at the Admiralty. But Lord Northbrook, 
the First Lord, showed no readiness to retire. A general sh uffling 
of other places in the cabinet, with which the Prince was un¬ 
concerned, finally landed DUke in the Presidency of the Local 
Government Board. The post hardly seemed to the Prince 
worthy of his abilities, and he expressed a fear that Sir Charles 
was exchanging congenial for uncongenial work. In spite of the 
disappointing result, the Prince plumed himself on helping to 
bring Dilke into the cabinet. 

* Gwyan and TtiokweU’a Ltfi of Sir OluoUi DtUe, i. GOO 1. 
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III 

The Prince found little satisfaction in the attempts of Mr. 
Gladstone and his ministry to solve the external problems which 
confronted them—^the Transvaal, Egypt, the Sudan, continued 
ferment in the Balkans, Russia’s advance in Central Asia ^—^nor 
did he withhold his sympathy from the Duke of Cambridge in his 
protest against the Army reforms which the Secretary for War, 
Mr, Childers, initiated in the early days of the administration.® 
The reforms of Indian administration in native interests which 
were carried out by the Liberal Viceroy, Lord Ripon, were 
scarcely congenial to the Prince; but his friend, Lord Hartington, 
Secretary for India until 1882, whose judgement he respected, did 
what he could when they met privately to temper his suspicions.® 
But the government’s chief domestic measure—^the bill to extend 
the franchise in the counties which provoked, during the autumn 
of 1884, a struggle between the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords—^the Prince viewed with a certain detachment. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Franchise Bill was carried by a substantial majority 
in the House of Commons on the 27th June 1884, and was rejected 
by the House of Lords on the 9th July. The Conservative 
opposition in both Houses took the groimd that a redistribution 
of seats was essential to any equitable enlargement of the elector¬ 
ate. Mr. Gladstone dehantly annoimced that his electoral Bill 
would be re-introduced into the House of Commons in an autumn 
session, and during the vacation, in speeches through the 
country, he and his Liberal colleagues threatened the House of 
Lords with a drastic reconstruction if it remaiued obdurate. The 
Prince did not lack sympathy with an extension of the franchise, 
but he shared Queen Victoria’s dread of popular agitation against 
the House of Lords, whichhe regarded as a corner-stone of the Con¬ 
stitution. Earnestly did he share the Queen’s hope of accommoda¬ 
tion between the two parties and the two Houses, and he cautiously 
refrained from any word which might embitter the strife.* When 

1 See p. G09 aiipra. * See pp. 666 sq., infra. 

’ The Prince babitualljr invited at the time oonveisation with Iiord Harting- 
ton on Indian topics, end was on some points quite loady to accept hia guidance. 
On Oih September 1881 the Prince wrote to the Queen’s eecietary: “ I had 
Bomo talk yesterday with Hartington at Croxteth (Lord Sefton’a) about the 
proposed ohanges in the Indian Army—^he says that the matter will have to 
be looked into seriously soon, as Lord Kipon is strongly urging it.” 

Canon Maloolm MaoColl, an ardent polltioal supporter oi Mr. Gladstone, 
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tkc autumn sesbion of Parliament opened in October, be and his 
mother were relieved to learn that a compromise was in sight. 
The Lords agreed to accept the Franchise Bill on the under¬ 
standing that before they read it a third time Mr. Gladstone 
should introduce a Redistribution Bill on acceptable linfla into 
the Horise of Commons. This programme was fulfilled. The 
Redistribution Bill was read for the second time in the Commons 
on the dth December, and the next day the Lords finally passed 
the Franchise Bill. The crisis thus ended, to the Prince’s satis¬ 
faction, Writing to Lord Wolseley on 5th December 1884, ho 
gave free and easy vent to his feeling ; 

Parliament is up and we shall be able to go to our homes and 
digest our Christmas dinners in peace and comfort. It is a great 
blessing that the political crisis has been so satisfactorily settled, 
as agitation on a question like the extension of the franchise and 
against the House of Lords is much to be deplored. 

IV 

Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues were well aware of the Prince’s 
profound political differences with their chief, but they were fully 
conscious of the mutual regard which continued to inspire the 
two men’s personal relations. Consequently, while the franchise 
question was in process of settlement, they sought, somewhat 
paradoxically, to enlist the Prince’s services in an endeavour to 
induce the Queen to bestow an exceptional mark of honour on the 
veteran Liberal statesman. There was an expectation that as 
soon as he should succeed in carrying the Franchise Bill into law 
the Prime Minister would, in view of his advanced age of seventy- 
seven, withdraw from public life, and it was the wish of his Mends 
that the Queen should dignify his withdrawal ia an unusual way 
—by conferring on him the high decoration of the Knighthood of 
the Garter. The Queen was known to be disinclined at the time 
to show Mir, Gladstone any special attention. She had, with a 
view to lightening his labours, offered Mm a peerage in the spring 
of 1883 when he was temporarily disabled by illness, hut ho had 

although a Mend of Lord Saliabury, met the Prince at luncheon on 4th October 
1884 at Ahoyne Castle, Abeideenshiie, the seat of the Marijuis of Buutlv, 
and wrote to Mr. Gladstone next day that the Frinco “ dropped a few cautious 
obserrations which seemed to show that ho dlsappiovod of the action of the 
Lords” (G. W. E. EusaoU’s Life, of MacGoll, p. 101). Canon MaoColl’s words 
attest the Prince's extreme care in avoidini' any suspicion of partisanship. 
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emphatically refused to eutertain the proposal. The Queeu was 
averse from courting a second rebuff of the kind. An offer of 
the Garter seemed to those who proposed it to raise, however, 
a different issue. Yet it was no easy task to bring, with any 
prospect of success, the novel suggestion to the Queen’s notice. 

Lord Granville appealed to the Prince’s generosity to make 
the attempt. The Prince realised the difficulties in the road, but 
he amiably promised to face them. Ho told Lord Granville in 
September 1884 that he could not venture on sounding the Queen 
until he met her at Balmoral, where, he added, “ she is always 
in a better way.” Later in the autumn, in fulfilment of his 
undertaking, he spoke of the matter to his mother. He found 
her unresponsive, and confessed that he had chosen an inoppor¬ 
tune time. lie assured Lord Granville that he had done his best, 
but recommended that any further approach to the Queen should 
be postponed until the franchise legislation was finally disposed 
of. Nothing further was hoard of the scheme, but on Gladstone’s 
resignation in June 1885 the Queen showed that the Prince’s 
persuasions were not wholly lost on her by her offer of an earldom 
to the outgoing minister. Although Mr. Gladstone declined the 
honour, he gratefully acknowledged the Queen’s consideration.^ 

V 

A widening breach between the Whig and Eadical elements 
in the cabinet combined with the government’s recent blunders 
in the Sudan * to hasten Mr. Gladstone’s fall from power in Jime 
1885. There were divided counsels, especially in regard to Ireland. 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain alienated many of their 
colleagues, and somewhat disconcerted the Prince by advocating 
the abandonment of coercion and the grant of a generous measure 
of local government. On 2nd June 1886 an adverse vote in 
the House of Commons on the Budget proposals brought about 
Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, and Lord Salisbury, the Conservative 
leader, became for the first time Prime Minister. The recent 
franchise legidation compelled the postponement of a dissolution 
to the late autumn, and for the five succeeding months the new 
Conservative ministry held its own by the tacit indulgence of 


^ Mnrloy’s Life of Qladetone, iii. 200. 
® Soe pp. 463 eg., supra. 
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the Liberals and with the support of the Irish Nationalist members. 
Before Mr. Gladstone’s defeat the Prince had learnt with anxiety, 
from Lord Randolph Churchill, that it was Lord Salisbury’s 
intention, should he come into power, to drop coercion.^ The 
Prmce’s general satisfaction with the accession to office of the 
Conservative party was clouded by .its reliance on the ordinary 
law in the administration of Ireland, where disaffection showed 
no sign of abating. 

The Prince’s main interest in the new government lay in his 
personal relation with its rising hope, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who assumed the office of Secretary of State for India. The 
“ forward ” poboy in India which Lord Randolph pursued during 
his brief tenure contrasted favourably in the Prince’s eyes with 
the efforts of the Liberal Viceroy, Lord Ripon, to conciliate native 
pretensions and to ignore the Russian menace. But the linira 
that united Lord Randolph and the Prince came only in sub¬ 
ordinate degree from their political sentiments. Lord Randolph 
exerted on the Prince a personal fascination which created 
friendly ties between them in spite of rather than because of 
political issues. Their common enthusiasm for the turf furnished 
a subsidiary bond. 

Lord Randolph, the younger son of the Duke of Marlborough, 
was known to the Prince in early days, but their intimacy only 
dated from 1883, and had been preceded by a long interval of 
estrangement. Lord Randolph had incurred socM ostracism 
owing to his espousal of the cause of a brother whose dissolute 
conduct was the subject of notorious proceedings in the divorce 
court. The Prince’s condemnation of the scandal had brought 
chaiacteriBticaUy brusque retorts from Lord Randolph, and 
the Prince spoke openly of Ms “ detestation ” of Ms critic. But 
during Mr. Gladstone’s ministry of 1880 Lord Randolph grew 
prominent in the poUtical arena as the apostle of Tory democracy, 
and he pursued with dare-devil invective, both in the House of 
Commons and on the platform, not merely Mr, Gladstone and Ms 
colleagues, but the staid leaders of his own party, who questioned 
Ms principles and deplored Ms bitterness of tongue. On the 
country he made at tMs epoch a profound impression, and 
efficiently contributed to discredit Mr, Gladstone and Ms cMef 
followers. The Prince watched with involuntary admiration 
1 Qwyim mid Tuekwaira Life of Mr Charha DUIte, ii, 123. 
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Lord Randolph’s mounting repute. Many besides the Prince 
saw in Lord Randolph the man o£ the future, and the good 
offices of a common friend. Sir Henry James, brought about a 
reconciliation to which the social address of Lord Randolph’s 
wife—an American—contributed. The breach was finally healed 
at a dinner which Lord and Lady Randolph gave to the Prince and 
Princess at their London residence in the winter of 1883, when 
the guests included the Prince’s friends. Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, as well as, strange to say, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
who bore Lord Randolph no resentment for Ms forcible attacks.^ 
Thenceforth Lord Randolph was for a decade a notable figure 
in the Prince’s circle. He charmed the Prince with Ms conver¬ 
sation, in wMch shrewdness mingled with irony, banter, and in¬ 
temperate vituperation.® The Prince was fully alive to Lord 
Randolph’s patent faults—^Ms egotism and Ms quarrelsomeness. 
“ He takes unfortunately strong likes and dislikes,” the Prince 
wrote of Mm on one occasion to Ms mother, who disapproved of 
her son’s association with Lord Randolph as warmly as she dis¬ 
liked that with Six Charles Dilke. But the Prince was captivated 
by Lord Randolph’s political audacity, and for the time had faith 
in Ms political prospects. When by Ms own impulsive indiscre¬ 
tion Lord Randolph brought Ms meteoric political career to an 
end, the Prince with characteristic fidelity continued to befriend 
Mm until Ms premature death of the nervous disease wMoh long 
held Mm in its grip. 

In 1886, when the political intimacy between the Prince and 
Lord Randolph was ripening, the Prince was losing Ms political 
mentor of the past five years—Sir Charles Dilke—^whose position 
in politics was suddenly prejudiced by proceedings against Mm 
in the divorce court. The Prince parted with Sir Charles on 
cMvalrio terms. When Sir Charles intimated to Mm that the 
charges were fabrications, the Prince expressed Ms confidence in 
Mm so promptly and coMiderately as to draw from Sir Charles 
a declaration that the Prince was one of Ms truest friends. 
Throughout Dilke’s subsequent tribulation and loss of public 
repute the Prince gave private proofs of Ms good feeling, and 
after Ms accession to the throne he readmitted Sir Charles to 

^ Lady Bandolph OhuroMIl's lieminiacencea, p. 130. 

^ Lord Bosebery, who shared tho Pxiuae’s liking for Lord Bandolph, pub¬ 
lished a graphic character sketoh of him —Lord Jiandolph OhurcMll —^in lUUO, 
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Court, uheucc he had been long excluded. It was when Sir 
Charles Dilke was ghing up hia idle of the Prince’s political tutor 
that Lord Randolph began to play his part in the Prince’s 
political training. For a short time he bid fair, despite his 
fitful temper, to fill Dilke’s place of counsellor. 

VI 

The dissolution of Parliament in November 1885 resulted 
in the return of the Liberals in numbers equalling the Conserva¬ 
tives and Irish Nationalists combined, and it was clear that the 
Conservatives could not continue in office save with the support 
of the Irish Nationalists. In December the rumour circulated that 
Mr. Gladstone was contemplating concessions to the Irish demand 
for Home Rule which would ensure him the Irish vote and thus 
place the Conservative party in the House of Commons in a 
hopeless minority. As soon as Parliament met in January 1886, 
the government were defeated by a united phalanx of Liberal 
and Irish votes (331 to 262) on an agricultural issue which was 
raised by a Liberal amendment to the address. Thereupon Lord 
Salisbury’s ministry resigned (January 26). 

The Prince saw that the Queen had no option but to recall 
Mr- Gladstone to power. He recognised the pain which the ordeal 
would cause her. To her private secretary. Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
ho wrote, on 31st January 1886 : “ I purposely have not written 
to her knowing how much she has to do and think of, and deeply 
sympathise with her in the great difficulties she has to contend 
with.” The Prince was curious about Mir. Gladstone’s rumoured 
Irish plans. With the Queen’s approval, her secretary informed 
him of the minister’s ambiguous disclosures to her when he took 
office at her hands. But it was soon clear that Mr. Gladstone was 
about to form a government which would be committed to the 
general principle of Home Rule. 

The Prince was fertile in comment on Mr. Gladstone’s em¬ 
barrassments in constituting his new cabinet. Most of the Prime 
Minister’s former colleagues were bound in his view to decline 
office in a government committed to a policy of Home Rule. 
On 31st January 1886 he wrote to the Queen’s private secretary: 
“ Neither Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, nor Sir Henry James 
can ioin a Home Rule Government, and I doubt Lord Spencer 
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01 ' Lord Doi'Ly doing so. If Lord Si>eiicer is talked over I lose 
for over all the high opinion I have over held of him as a politician 
and a man of honour.” 

On independent grounds the Prince was specially concerned 
about filling the posts of Foreign Secretary and Secretary for War. 
Lord Granville, he urged, had disqualified himself for the former 
olEoe by his irresolution, to which the Prince assigned much past 
blundering. Ho thought that Lord Granville should be provided 
for elsewhere. He strongly deprecated the reappointment to the 
War Office of Mr. Childers, whose schemes of army reform had 
offended the Duke of Cambridge. He had Ms own candidates 
for both places: 

I quite see that it would never do for Lord Granville to return 
as Foreign Secretary. Though I Imow that Lord Kimberley is 
not a persona grata to the Queen, still, in every department he 
has been in he has shown great capacity for hard work and ability. 
If he is an impossibility, how would Lord Rosebery do ? I cannot 
help thinking that he would be a good appointment. Should Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman be moved up higher ? I know the Duke 
of Cambridge would gladly see him at the War Office, but Mr. 
(George) Trevelyan, for obvious reasons, would be very distasteful 
to him. As President of the Council Lord Granville would be 
perfect and still remain leader of the House of Lords. I shall 
mdeed watch with the greatest interest and anxiety the formation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. If Lord Hartington cannot be 
induced to join the new Government (and for his sake I sincerely 
hope he will not) ho will become the leader of the Liberal Party, 
while Mr. Gladstone becomes the head of the Radical one. 

So exciting did the Prince find the process of cabinet-making 
that he postponed his departure from England on his customary 
visit to the soutlh of France until the new government was formed. 

Neither at this nor at other political crises did the Prince’s 
censorious criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s political action impair 
the cordiality of his relations with the statesman outside the 
sphere of poUtica. On 8th January 1885 he had been gratified 
by “ the beautiful ” letter of congratulation which the statesman 
had sent to his elder son on coming of age, and he had obtained 
hir. Gladstone’s permission to forward it to the press. Two 
months after Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the office of Prime 
Minister in the summer of 1886, the Prince, despite a thorough¬ 
paced dissatisfaction with his handling of current political 
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problems, displayed all bis geniabty when they accidentally met 
on holiday. In the autumn of that year the Prince and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone both happened to be touring independently in the Norwegian 
fiords. The Prince’s yacht Oshoina put into the harbour of Molde, 
where there lay by chance the yacht Sunbeam, belonging to Sir 
Thomas and Lady Brassey, whose guests included the statesman. 
The Prince at once invited himself to tea with Mr. Gladstone on 
the Sunbeam, and later in the afternoon carried Mr. Gladstone and 
aU his companions to the royal yacht to dine and spend the 
evening. “ The Prince,” ran an entry in Lady Brassey’s Diary, 
“ was in great spirits,” and the Prince writing to his friend, 
Alfred Montgomery, described “ the G.O.M.” as ” in great form.” 
Now, amid the heat of the political crisis at the opening of 
the year 1886, with his usual complacence, the Prince and the 
Princess attended the marriage in London of Mr. Gladstone’s 
second daughter, Mary, to Harry Drew, Eeotor of Hawarden, 
on the 1st February 1886. Throughout the ceremony the 
pending political excitement was uppermost in the Prince’s 
mind. The wedding festivities did not deter him from asking 
the bride’s father how he was faring in his distribution of posts. 
Mr. Gladstone had no qualms in replying that “ he had made it 
all right with Lord Granville,” who, to the Prince’s surprise, was 
to go to the Colonial Office. “ I should have thought,” he wrote 
to Colonel Ponsonby next day, “ that President of the CouncU 
would have been less of a come-down than the Colonies after 
the E.O.” 

Meanwhile the settlement of the War Office hung fire. 
“ I am so glad the Queen is firm about Childers,” the Prince 
wrote. “ He really would never do at the W.O, How would 
Spencer do, with a strong Secretary in the House of Commons.” 
Ultimately the post feU. to the Prince’s earlier choice, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, while Lord Spencer became Ptesident of 
the Council. To a fresh suggestion that the Marquis of Lome, the 
Prince’s brother-in-law, should join the government, he declared 
himself firmly opposed. 

With regard to Lome, I hardly think the Queen’s son-in-law 
should form part of the Government, no matter what party is in 
power. An d how could he form part of a “ Home Rule ” Govern¬ 
ment 1 Fortunately ho is not m the House of Commons, and he 
ought to be made a peer. I am very strong on that point, and 
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equally so that he ought not to join the present Government or 
any other Government. He would be in an utterly false position, 
and I can hardly imagine that my sister would wish it. 

At length Mr. Gladstone completed Ms difficult task. Mr. 
Chamberlain, whom the Prince had incidentally suggested for the 
Admiralty, became President of the Local Government Board, 
with the proviso that he should retire if Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule proposals proved, when drafted, to be unacceptable. Sir 
WiUiam Haroourt became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and place 
was found for Mr. Childers at the Home Office, while Mr. John 
Morley, who, despite the difierences in their temperaments, was 
to win after the Prince’s accession his full confidence as a 
leading Minister of the Crown, first joined the cabinet as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s labour in forming Ms third cabinet— 
a process in which the Prince had with some grave misgivings 
actively interested himself—seemed in the event to be largely 
thrown away. A Home Rule Bill was duly introduced into the 
House of Commons, but was rejected, to the Prince’s content¬ 
ment, by a combination of Conservatives and dissentient Liberals. 
Mr. Gladstone thereupon, against the Queen’s advice, made a 
new appeal to the country in July, with the result that the 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists were returned in a substantial 
majority. 

VII 

Lord Salisbury’s first tenure of the office of Prime Mmister 
had lasted only seven months. Now he was to retain Ms Mgh 
post for a six years’ term, and then, after a three years’ interval, 
was to resume the office for a third and last term of seven years, 
the concluding eighteen months of wMch coincided with a critical 
stage in the Prince’s career—^the opening period of Ms reign. 
With no other holder of Lord Salisbury’s office were the Prince’s 
relations so prolonged. Through all but the last twenty months 
of the thirteen years in wMch Salisbury was Prime Minister, he 
held conjointly the Eoreign SecretarysMp, and the Prince’s 
perennial interest in foreign affairs quickened Ms quest of Lord 
Salisbury’s confidences. 

Lord Salisbury, who was the Prince’s semor by no more than 
eleven years, belonged to a younger generation than Mr. Gladstone 
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and Lord Beacon&field—the two Prime Ministers with v,hoin the 
Prince liad hitherto been most closely associated. He had first 
made Lord Salisbury’s acquaintance when that statesman was at 
the India Office in Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry. Afterwards he 
enjoyed much intercourse with him during his two years at the 
Foreign Office as Lord Beaconsfield’s understudy. 

Lord Salisbury had none of Lord Beaconsfield’s courtly 
graces or of Mr. Gladstone’s impressive fervour and long¬ 
standing personal devotion to the Prince. Lord Salisbury’s intel¬ 
lectual penetration and ironic habit of speech gave little play 
to his feelings. Social diversions had no attraction for him. He 
had no command of small talk, and was indifierent to fashionable 
etiquette. His careless attire shocked the Prince. But in spite 
of the aloofness in the two men’s social relations which came of 
the thoroughgoing differences in their social outlooks, they won 
each other’s regard. Lord Salisbury recognised the Prince’s 
common sense and knowledge of foreign afiairs. He listened 
patiently to the expression of views which did not always 
concur with his own; while the Prince valued at their just 
worth the statesman’s mental grip, experienced judgement, and 
imperturbability. 

The Prince was even readier in the summer than in the early 
spring of 1886 with advice on cabinet-making—on the formation 
of Lord Salisbury’s second cabinet. He highly approved the 
appointment of his friend. Lord Randolph Churchill, to the high 
posts of Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons. But he pleaded the qualifications for responsible 
office of three other intimate friends of Conservative convictions 
—Lord Cadogan, his friend from boyhood; Lord Londonderry, 
a more recent associate,^ and Lord Charles Beresford. 

Although of no outstanding political abilities. Lord Cadogan 
and Lord Londonderry, as men of wealth and character, patrons 
of the turf and generous hosts, were well fitted for political 
careers. The Prince’s third candidate. Lord Charles Beresford, 
had less secure credentials. The Prince’s suggestions in all three 
instances bore fruit. Lord Cadogan was appointed Lord Privy 

1 Lord Londonderry was known till his succession to his father’s peerage in 
1884 as Lord Ccatlexeagh, by which name the Prince always called him. His 
wife, a daughter of Lord Shiewsbury, was a woman of hriliimt social gifts with 
active poUtioal interests; she stood high in the Fiince’s regard. 
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Seal, although Lord Salisbury did not admit him to the cabinet 
until the April of next year, when the Prince was jubilant in his 
congratulations to his friend “ on what must be the zenith of 
a man’s ambition if he cares about politics ” {April 19, 1887), 
The Prince’s recommendation of Lord Londonderry proved 
peculiarly serviceable to the Prime Minister. Although Ireland 
was not in the Prince’s mind when he mentioned Lord London¬ 
derry’s name, Lord Salisbiuy promptly offered him the Irish 
Viceroyalty, and appealed to the Prince’s good offices in 
inducing him to accept the onerous post.^ Lord Salisbury 
warmly acknowledged “ the kindness and efficiency with which 
you have assisted me on the present occasion.” 

There was more difficulty in fitting the Prince’s third candidate 
into the political scheme. The breezy and impulsive Irish sailor, 
Lord Charles Beresford, was an unsatisfactory politician com¬ 
pared with Lord Cadogan or Lord Londonderry. Lord Charles 
had exchanged naval for parliamentary service as a high-flying 
Tory.® The Prince took a justly modest view of his friend’s 
poUtioal insight when he wrote to the Prime Minister (July 27) 
that his friend’s political knowledge might not qualify him for the 
difficult post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, but might fit him to 
become “ head of the Irish Police Force.” “ He is an admirable 
organiser and hard worker. Being an Irishman and a well-known 
man eveaywhere, his name would, I cannot help thinking, carry 
considerable weight.” Lord Salisbury responded not very 
happUy by bestowing on Lord Charles, “ until some more agree¬ 
able offer becomes possible,” the place of Fourth Lord of the 
Admiralty. The experiment was hardly fortunate. Eager for 
the reform and efficiency of the navy. Lord Charles rebelled 
against what he deemed to be the slow bureaucratic methods of 
the First Lord, Lord George Hanoilton, and of Lord George’s other 
colleagues, while he seemed to them to be in closer touch with 
the press than the tradition of the board sanctioned.® Much 
internal friction at the Admiralty followed, and in spite of the 
Prince’s sympathy with his protiigS’s bold demands for strengthen- 

^ See p. 24S supra, 

‘ Lord Charles first entered the House of Commons as Conservativo member 
for County Waterford in February 1874, and, after defeat at the General 
Election of 1880, returned to the House in November 1886 as member for East 
Marylebone. That seat he retained at the eleotion of 1880. 

’ Lord Qeorve Hamilton, Parlianenicury Beminiseences, p. 88 seg. 
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ing the navy, he saw reason for advising him within two years 
to resume active service afloat. “ You should apply for a ship 
before long,” the Prince sagaciously wrote to Lord Charles, July 
11,1888, “so that you may put in your sea time, and it will be a 
change also after the House of Commons and London Society.” 
The Prince was none too well pleased that Lord Charles should 
postpone, contrary to his counsel, his withdrawal from Parliament 
for another year. 

The prospect of security and tranquillity in domestic politics 
which Lord Salisbury’s accession to power in July 1886 seemed 
to promise, was rudely disturbed six months later by the sudden 
resignation of the Prince’s ally. Lord Randolph Churchill, in what 
seemed to be a fit of pique. Lord Randolph found himself at 
variance with his colleagues on the estimates for the army and 
navy and, in the interests of an economical budget which he was 
drafting, vainly urged a reduction. In an over-confident hope 
of bringing his feUow-ministers round to his view, ho resigned 
abruptly on 23rd December. Lord SaHsbury promptly accepted 
his resignation, and Mr. Gosohen, whom Lord Randolph confessed 
that he had forgotten, took his place as Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, while the conscientious Mr. W. H. Smith became First 
Lord of the Treasury and Loader of the House of Commons. The 
Queen regarded Lord Randolph’s withdrawal as an unforgivable 
desertion. The Prince admitted to her his friend’s waywardness, 
but he scaroely soothed her feelings by expressing a hope that 
he might bring about a reconciliation between Lord Randolph 
and Lord Salisbury and thereby arrange for his friend’s readmis¬ 
sion to the cabinet. The Prince’s social relations with the 
ex-minister grew closer. At the chief race meetings, to which 
Lord Randolph devoted much of his enforced leisure, they were 
thenceforth inseparable companions, and the Prince ignored the 
Queen’s warning that intimacy with one “ so changeable and 
indiscreet” might prove compromising. During the closing 
years of Lord Randolph’s life, when the steady development of 
general paralysis rendered him a physical and intellectual wreck, 
the Prince was assiduous in Idndly attentions.*- 

^ At the end of 1893 Lord Randolph, -Nyhon aoarooly able to epeah or to hear, 
was the Pnnoe's euest at Sandringham. He died on 24th January 1806. 
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Lord Salisbury’s ministry survived the crisis of Lord Ran¬ 
dolph’s withdrawal and remained in office until the summer of 
1892. The Prince was in general sympathy with its Irish policy 
of “ strong ” government, with its strategic attitude to inter¬ 
national rivalries and with its due assertion of England’s 
authority abroad. The general election of July 1892, however, 
gave the Liberals with the Irish Nationalists a narrow majority 
of forty, and Lord Salisbury’s second ministry came to an end. 

Mr. Gladstone, then in his 83rd year, undertook for the fourth 
and last time the office of Prime Minister (August 16, 1892). 
On some personal grounds the Prince welcomed Mr, Gladstone’s 
return to power, although he regretted the Liberal leader’s 
immovable devotion to Home Rule for Ireland. He was desirous 
that his friend Lord Rosebery should serve again as Foreign 
Secretary. Two years before, Loifd Rosebery had suffered the 
loss of his wife, the daughter of Baron Meyer de Rothschild, and 
the bereavement had withdrawn him from public life. The 
Prince now joined other friends in persuading Lord Rosebery to 
resume his former office. Replying to the Prince’s appeal. Lord 
Rosebery thanked him for this fresh proof of “ constant friend¬ 
ship ” and explained that his reluctance was solely due to private 
considerations; " however,” he added, “ the matter has now been 
practically taken out of my hands and settled in the way your 
Royal Highness wishes” (August 16, 1892), Lord Rosebery 
pursued in the main Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy and well 
sustained English prestige in foreign eyes. In his attitude to 
both Franco and Germany he took an equally firm stand whenever 
either of those countries seemed to threaten English interests. 
But he disappointed the Prince by going somewhat further than 
his predecessor m his reliance on the principle of isolation. 

The Prince greatly valued the intelligence which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone now, for the first time, furnished him regarding the delibera¬ 
tions of the cabinet.^ He was able to follow at first hand the 
course of the government’s policy on domestic as well as on 
foreign aflairs. In November 1893 he appreciated the accounts 
which reached him through the Prime Minister of Lord Rosebery’s 

^ Seo p. 237 supra. 
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successful aibitratiou in tho coal strike—a welcome confirmation 
of liis estimate of liis Mend’s statesmanlike qualities. But over 
all the operations of the ininiatry hung for the Prince the black 
paU of Mr. Gladstone’s effort to solve the Irish problem on Home 
Rule lines, with the quarrel between the two Houses of Parhament 
which followed in its train. When the new Home Rule measure, 
after passing the House of Commons, was rejected by the House 
of Lords, the revived agitation against the Upper Chamber 
disturbed the Prince’s equanimity. He resented the unbridled 
vigour of the oratory from Liberal platforms. When one of the 
junior ministers, Mr. Arthur Acland, ful m inated against the Peers 
in a speech at Portsmouth, the Prince wrote to his old Oxford 
correspondent. Sir Henry Acland, the speaker’s uncle : " It is a 
pity he should imitate the ‘ Bomhastes Buiioso ’ style of an older 
colleague of his.” “ Bomhastes Furioso ” was the Prince’s 
sobriquet for Sir Wilham Harcourt. 

The growing infirmities of age compelled Mr, Gladstone’s 
resignation of his great office in February 1894. The Queen’s 
choice of Lord Rosebery as Mr. Gladstone’s successor was entirely 
her own act. It won the Prince’s full concurrence. For the first 
time in his life he found an old personal Mend of his own genera¬ 
tion at the head of a government. Lord Rosebery ceased to be 
Foreign Secretary, and, in accordance with a former suggestion of 
the Prince, that post, in spite of the Queen’s qualms, fell to Lord 
Edmberley. Lord Rosebery’s position was no bed of roses. The 
government’s majority in the House of Commons was dwindhng. 
The Radical wing of the Liberal Party was not enthusiastic over 
a “ peer-premier,” and, owing to dissensions with his leading 
colleague and rival, Sir William Harcourt, the new Prime Minister 
suffered more than a common share of the worry incident to his 
office. The Prince keenly sympathised with his Mend’s embarrass¬ 
ments but he held aloof from the party controversy. Tho 
immediate conduct of foreign affairs had passed to other hands. 
There was indeed less intimate discussion of public affairs on the 
Prince’s part with the new Prime Minister than with his prede¬ 
cessors. Lord Rosebery’s precarious tenure of power lasted no 
more than fifteen months. He resigned after an adverse vote 
in the House of Commons on 21st Jime 1895. 
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1W5 succession to Lord Eosebery, Lord Salisbury accepted the 

^tafc. 03 Queen’s invitation to form a new ministry for a third time 
(June 25). “ The formation of Lord Salisbury’s government,” 
the Prince wrote to Lady Londonderry the same day, “ is being 
watched with great interest by all.” When its constitution was 
completed, the Prince illustrated his impartial attitude to party 
barriers by inviting all the outgoing and incoming ministers 
to meet at diimer at Marlborough House. The chief guest was 
the Shahzada, second son of the Amir of Afghanistan, who was 
on a visit to this country. The entertainment proved thoroughly 
harmonious under the cheerful sway of the Prince.^ 

Soon afterwards the new Prime Minister dissolved Parliament, 
and at the general election the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists gained the substantial majority of 162 over the Liberals 
and Irish members. The Unionists were again returned to power 
at the general election of September 1900, and the Prince found 
them in ofhce when he became King four months later. A stable 
government was thus in being during the last years of the Prince’s 
career as heir-apparent. 

In Lord Salisbury’s third ministry, of 1895, the Prince agree¬ 
ably found an ampler representation of his personal coterie than 
had befallen his earlier experience. The members were drawn 
from both political parties. The Liberal-Unionist loaders now 
joined the Conservatives in of&ce and brought a strong infusion 
of Liberalism to qualify veteran Conservative sentiment. The 
Prince welcomed his close friends, the Duke of Devonshire 
(formerly Lord Hartington) and Sir Henry (now created Lord) 
James, to cabinet office under a Conservative chief; the former 
as President of the Council, and the latter as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. A third Liberal-Unionist leader, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, with whom the Prince’s more distant 
acquaintance covered two decades, elected to go to the Colonial 
Office. Mr. Chamberlain’s powerful personality and the strong 
imperial sentiment which he had recently developed gave 
the new ministry its most distinctive feature. Another old 
acquaintance of the Prince, Lord Lansdowne, also a Liberal- 


1 Sir Alfred Lyall’s Lord Dulferin, il. 286. 
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Unionist, who had served as Qovernor-General of Canada and 
Viceroy of India, assumed the responsibilities of the War Office. 
Conservative associates of old standing were also well represented 
in the new ministry. To the Prince’s special satisfaction, Lord 
Cadogan, for whom he had stood sponsor on his admission to Lord 
Salisbury’s former cabinet, now accepted the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Ireland, and he soon renewed discussion with the Prince 
regarding the enlistment of himself and his family in the con¬ 
ciliation of Irish sentiment.^ Mr. Henry Chaplin became President 
of the Local Government Board. Lord Londonderry, to the 
Prince’s regret, remained outside the government. Lord Salis¬ 
bury, as was his wont, combined the offices of Foreign Secretary 
with that of Prime Minister, and from him or from his secretary, 
Mr. Sohomberg McDonnell, the Prince learnt confidentially of 
cabinet decisions on important issues in home and foreign afiairs. 
On the critical foreign complications which faced Lord Salisbury 
during his final term of office, the Prince confided to him his views 
with no diminution of assurance and with added command of 
the facts and of the personal equations attaching to foreign 
problems. 

When the general election of 1900 extended Lord Salisbury’s 
lease of power, he made some changes in the constitution of 
his government. The chief change was his withdrawal from 
the Foreign Office in favour of Lord Lansdowne, Minor modifica¬ 
tions, which more immediately afiected the Prince’s circle, was 
the ending of Mr. Chaplin’s ministerial career and the return 
of Lord Londonderry to office albeit in the impretending position 
of Postmaster-General. On all branches of government the 
Prince kept an alert eye in these closing years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. He proved as ready as evex in tendering the Prime 
Minister advice on appointments to vacancies as they arose, 
with varying results. The important court office of Lord Cham¬ 
berlain fell vacant on 19th November 1898 on the death of the 
Earl of Lathom, who had long served in Conservative ministries. 
The Prince proposed that Lord Pembroke, at the time Lord 
Steward of the Household, should be promoted and that the 
Lord Stewardship should be filled by Lord Denbigh, But 
on this occasion Lord Salisbury ignored the Prince’s advice 
and nominated the Earl of Hopetoun, afterwards Marquis of 

^ See pp. 223-4, 244 aitpra. 
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Linlithgow, to the post of Lord Chamberlain and left Lord 
Pembroke where he was. 

The Prince scrutinised, too, more narrowly than before, the 
choice by foreign governments of envoys to the British court, as 
well as the filling of vacancies in the English diplomatic service. 
On the 7th August 1896, the Prince implored Lord Salisbury “ to 
keep away” from London Count Tornielli, lately the Italian 
Ambassador there, who was reported to have been nominated by 
his government for a second term at the court of St. James. 
The Prince described the Count as “ a great boro, very easily 
offended, and not friendly to England, especially as regards 
Egypt.” Count Tornielli did not return to Loudon. He was 
accredited to Paris, whore he enjoyed a far higher reputation than 
the Prince acknowledged.^ 

There was no failure of the good relations during these years 
between the Prince and Lord Salisbury, in spite of the Prime 
Minister’s distaste for the fashionable entertainments and sports 
wliich the Ihince loved. The Prince and Prime Minister ex¬ 
changed visits not only at their London and country houses, but 
when they were both on holiday on the Riviera, where Lord 
Salisbury had a villa at La Bastide. With Lord Salisbury’s 
family, too, the Prince was on excellent terms. When, at the 
end of the century. Lady Salisbury’s health failed, the Prince 
showed the anxious husband every solicitude, and on Lady 
Salisbury’s death the Prince offered sympathy in very tender 
language : “ I know,” he wrote to Lord Salisbury (November 20, 
1899), " from what Lady Salisbucy was to you, and your intense 
devotion to her, that the blank must indeed be a terrible one for 
you. I shall always deeply mourn and regret her who has passed 
away, as she was always such a true and kind friend.” 

X 

In the meantime, death, with slow approach, had stepped in 
finally to withdraw from the political stage the figure that had 
chiefiy dominated it from the Prince’s childhood. 

Count Tornielli roranined a persona grala in PVimce until his death in 
1908. lie helped to bring Erance and Italy into accord after a long 
estranr'emout. 
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Mr. GJad&tono’s deligLi in personal intercourse with the 
Prince remained as active during his last years as ab previous eras. 
Early in 1887, when in his 78th year, he was the Prince’s guest 
at Sandringham, and noted in his diary the pleasurable oppor¬ 
tunity of “ much conversation ” with his host. Nine years later, 
when Mr. Gladstone was frankly discussing with a guest at 
Hawarden the character of Queen Victoria’s predecessors, he 
denounced with moral indignation Charles II, and George IV. as 
“ scoundrels,” but he rounded off the talk with the pronounce¬ 
ment : ” No royalty I have ever met had such charm and tact 
as the Prince of Wales.” ^ 

Very touching are the last records of the private harmony, 
undisturbed by any jarring note of politics, which characterised 
the relations of the Prince and Mr. Gladstone. The mutual 
fidelity is graphically reflected in the long series of Birthday or 
New Year felicitations, and in the messages of joy or sadness 
on domestic episodes which they continued to exchange with 
one another to the last. When the old statesman celebrated 
his golden wedding in July 1889, the Prince forwarded the gift 
of an iukstand with an autograph note of “ most sincere con¬ 
gratulations,” and effusive was Mr. Gladstone’s acknowledgement 
of “ this token of kindness ” (July 26). 

The sudden death of Gladstone’s eldest son, William Henry, 
on the 4th July 1891, drew from the Prince next day affectionate 
reminiscences of his early companionship with the dead man.® 
He justified his prompt intrusion on his old friend’s grief on the 
ground of “ having known you ever since my childhood and 
your son Willy ever since our boyhood.” 

“ I had not oven heard,” he continued, “ of Willy’s serious ill¬ 
ness, and I cannot toll you what a shook it was to me to read the 
sad news in the newspapers. Never can I forget the days of my 
boyhood when your son came to see me here (^,e. Windsor) when 
he was at Eton—^then the happy days we spent on the Rhine in the 
summer of ’67 and our Oxford days at CL Ch. I I shall always 
deeply regret him feom the IdndlLaess and simplicity of his nature.” 

Retirement from political office served to tighten the bonds 
of affection. On the same day (February 28) that Mr. Gladstone 
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* Lord Ibonald Gower, Old Diarits (May 20,1800), p, 284. 
* See pp. 16-17, 31 supra. 
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informocl the Queen in an audience at Buckingham Palace of 
his intention to resign, he sent the news to the Prince in a long 
autograph letter. 

“ In thus making [his retirement] known to your Royal 
Highness,” he wrote, “ I desire to convey, on my own and my 
wife’s part, our fervent thanks for the unbounded kindness which 
we have at all times received from your Royal Highness and not 
less from the beloved Princess of Wales. The devotion of an old 
man is little worth; but if at any time there be the smallest 
service which by information or suggestion your Royal Highness 
may believe mo capable of rendering, I shall remain as much at 
your command as if I had continued to be an active and respon¬ 
sible servant of the Queen.” ^ 

The Prince promptly replied with a notable manifestation of 
right feeling (March 1): 

Pray acc^t (his letter ran) my warmest thanks for the kmd 
letter which I have received from you to-day—and for giving mo 
after the Queen the important information that you are desirous 
of tendering your resignation of the PremiersHp. After your 
long and vmuable services to the Crown and Country, I can well 
understand that you need the repose to which you are so fully 
entitled, bub to those of your many friends and admirers amongst 
which I hope I may be counted, we shall naturally deeply regret 
the stop you are about to take. 

Both the Princess and myself are deeply touched by the kind 
words expressed by you concerning us. We have for a long 
number of years greatly valued your friendship and that of Mrs. 
Gladstone, and we sincerely hope that it may please God to grant 
you both many years yet of domestic happiness. 

Let me also assure ;^ou how greatly we value your advice on 
all occasions as no one in this Realm has greater Imowledge and 
experience in public affairs than yourself, and wo should never 
hesitate to ask it. 

Although during the remaining four years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
long life the Prince deprecated rumours of his resumption of 
political activities, he eagerly welcomed news of the old 
statesman. From Sandringham, on 29th December 1894, he 
wrote to his friend Acland; “ To-day is Mr. Gladstone’s 86th 
birthday. I am told he is in wonderfully good health, but I 
hardly imagine he will take any further active part in politics. 
Requiescat in Pace” Mr. Gladstone found it dilhcult to seclude 


1 Moiloy’g Q!adstone, iii. 610. 
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himself entiioly from political controversy, and he caused 
Lord Eosebery, his successor in the Liberal leadership, some 
embarrassment by re-entering the political arena in 1896 with 
a fresh indictment against the Porte for its cruel usage of the 
Armenians. “ I hope,” a sympathising friend ingenuously wrote 
to the aged warrior (September 19, 1896), “ you have written 
to the Prince to impress him with your point of view.” ^ 

It was in a serener atmosphere that the two men held their final 
meetings before the inevitable parting. On 26th June 1896, the 
Prince opened at Aberystwyth the newly-created University of 
Wales, of which he had become Chancellor. In spite of infirmities, 
Mr. Gladstone came over from Hawmrden to attend the ceremony, 
and at the lunch which followed it the veteran proposed the 
Prince’s health. On New Year’s Day, 1897, the statesman wrote 
to the Prince his customary letter of good wishes, to which the 
Prince promptly replied. Another meeting between the two 
followed within a few months in somewhat curious circumstanoes. 
In the spring the Prince was paying his customary visit to the 
Eiviera while the Queen was at the Hotel Excelsior at Cimiez, 
near Nice. Both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury were staying 
in the neighbourhood; Mr. Gladstone at Cannes, at the Palazzetto 
of Mr. Kendel, and Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister, at his 
villa at La Bastide. The Prince made prolonged calls on both 
statesmen. But of greater interest was the Prince’s presence at 
the Cimiez Hotel as his mother’s guest when she received for 
the last time her aged minister, with whom her relations had 
grown very distant. The constraint on the port of both sovereign 
•and subject rendered the interview painful, and significantly 
contrasted with the genial ease which characterised then as at 
all times the intercourse between the statesman and the sovereign’s 
heir. The Prince mot Mr. Gladstone for the last time a little 
later in the same year and then under the statesman’s own roof. 
On his return to London from a short visit to the Dulre of West¬ 
minster at Baton Hall, near Chester, he paid his only visit to 
Mr. Gladstone at his home at Hawacden (May 9, 1897). 

A twelvemonth later on the 19th May 1898 Mr. Gladstone died 
at Hawarden. The Prince was assiduous in farewell tributes of 
respect. On 26th May he and his son, the Duke of York, acted 
as pall-bearers at the statesman’s funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
^ Mr. G. W. E. Rtusell’s Malcolm MucOtM, p. 106. 
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and when the coffin was lowered into the grave, he crossed to the 
place where Mrs. Gladstone was seated, and, after speakiag a few 
sympathetic words, kissed her hand. The marked attention 
which the Prince paid the memory of the old Liberal leader 
caused some resentment among rigid party men on the Con¬ 
servative side, who were unmindful of the ancient linlcs. It was 
not as a political disciple, but as a sharer in a loyal friendship of 
half a century’s duration that the Prince made his avowals of 
regard for the dead statesman. It was appropriate that the 
Prince should accept the post of President of the Committee 
which was at once formed to erect a national memorial in honour 
of the illustrioiis Victorian (July 1, 1898). 
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CO-OPERATION IN SOCIAL REEOEM, 1878-1895 
I 

During the last five-and-twenty years of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
both political parties aokno'wledged in steadily increasing degree 
the obligation of government to improve the social conditions 
of the people at large, and to palliate the discrepancies between 
the comforts of wealth and the discomforts and distresses of 
poverty. The laisaez-fcme principles of the Manchester School 
of politicians were generally abandoned. The Prince’s tempera¬ 
ment stimulated his general sympathies with the newer concep¬ 
tions of political duty. His breadth of outlook, his boundless 
curiosity, his experience as a benevolent landlord at Sandringham, 
his familiar intercourse with Sir Charles Dilke, rendered much 
current effort in social reform a congenial theme for observation 
and suggestion. The unceasing involutions of foreign affairs, the 
personal issues attaching to the distribution of honours and 
political office, combined as these interests always were with the 
calls of sport and social amusement, never succeeded in absorbing 
the whole of the Prince’s attention. 

There were sides of domestic legislation or administration 
which failed to interest him. He hastily identified with merely 
tiresome parochialism—with " the parish pump ”—^measures 
for the improvement either of local government or (save in the 
direction of music) of elementary education. But from the days 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s supremacy onwards he canvassed, in 
conversation and correspondence, a wide range of social, in¬ 
dustrial, and commercial questions, and he let Lord Beaconsfield 
and his successors know that he was prepared to take part in 
the quest of solutions. He acknowledged the national value 
of practical measures for the better housing of the artisan, for 
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an ellicient water supply, lor due provision tor tiie aged poor, 
for tEc reconciliation of capital and labour, for safeguards 
against depression of trade, for tbe amenities of London as tlio 
capital city of the Empire. During the Prince’s middle life, fights 
were waged for some subsidiary social reforms which, under 
the early influence of his enlightened friend, Lord Houghton, 
appealed to his idiosyncrasy. The warm controversies over 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister and over the Sunday 
opening of museums found him an avowed champion of change. 
His faith in the virtue of industrial and art exhibitions, which 
he inherited from his father, was notably whetted by his 
experiences in Paris in 1878, and he came with his grooving years 
to regard such organisations not only as aids in promoting 
international peace, but as machinery capable of strengthening 
the bonds of Empire. 


II 

It was in the closing years of Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry 
(1878-79) that the Prince first manifested a desire to play some 
personal part in tlie work of social or industrial reform, and 
although little came of his advances at the time, they bore 
practical fruit later when Lord Beaconsfield’s successors gave 
him the opportunity of engaging in pubho inquiries into social 
problems. 

Serious industrial and agricultural depression threatened the 
country before Lord Beaconsfield’s tenure of office came to an 
end. At the end of 1878 the Prime Minister contemplated the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to investigate the 
causes of the decline in the country’s commerce and industry, 
and Lord Beaconsfield entered into correspondence on the subject 
with the Prince. The Prince agreed with the minister’s pessi¬ 
mistic estimate of the state of affairs, and declared his readiness 
to take part in an investigation into its causes. He was desirous 
that the proposed Committee should represent all parties so as 
to ensure its national character. On Christmas Day, 1878, the 
Prince wrote to Lord Beaconsfield: 

It is indeed sad to think in what a serious state the industrial 
condition of the country is at the present moment. . . . Your 
suggestion of a Committee seems to me an excellent one—and I 
need hardly say that I am entirely at your disposal and ready 
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to do anything you may think proper. It certainly should not isvs 
be a party move, but a national one, and I am very glad that — 
you propose that Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster should be asked 
to join the Committee. I would also suggest that the names of 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone, and perhaps also Lord 
Granville, should be added—^which would show the comtry that, 
if possible, there was one great national object in which both 
Conservatives and Liberals acted in unanimity together. For 
my own part, I should be too glad to think—if our efforts prove 
successful—^that I had in some small way contributed towards miti¬ 
gating the present unsatisfactory state of things in the country. 

But the scheme fell through. Two days later the Prince wrote 
to the Prime Minister: 

I am sorry to hear that the great project you had in view— 
and concerning which you wrote to me a short time ago—“ hangs 
fire ” ; but I trust that something may yet be done to restore, if 
possible, the present lamentable depression of trade.^ 

Another social or domestic question engaged public attention 
at the time, namely, the improvement of the country’s water 
supply. Here the Prince took action with a view to prompting 
the government. As President of the Society of Arts he, in 
May 1878, summoned an influential conference to consider the 
subject, and with his approval an appeal was made to the govern¬ 
ment to appoint at once “ a small permanent scientific commis¬ 
sion to investigate and collect ” information. On the 2d:th March 1879 
1879 the Prince wrote at length to Lord Beaconsfield esqjlain- 
ing the aims of the conference and requestmg him to receive a 
deputation. Lord Beaoonsfield’s reply evinced no desire person¬ 
ally to handle the matter. The government, however, at the 
opening of the next session announced its intention of dealing 
with an important part of the theme, and a Bill was introduced 
for superseding the private water companies of London by a 
pubHo Water Board. The provisions of the Bill were adversely 
criticised, and the dissolution of 8th March 1880 long poslponed 
any parliamentary enactment.® 

^ A Royal Commission of Ing.tdry into Agrioultnral Depressioii iva« appointed 
on the 4th July 1870, and it reported in 1881. But it ooncemod itself vith a 
portion only of the suhjeot which the Brince deemed fitted for inquiry, and the 
Prince did not serve upon it. 

’ In the course of the two following decades the water supply of Loudon 
was under frequent discussion, and as many as three royal commissions made 
inquiries, but it was not untU the Prince’s acoessiou to the throne that the 
Act creating the Metropolitan Water Board was passed in 1902, 
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At the same period the Prince first publicly identified himself 
with the efforts of hia friend Lord Houghton and other social 
reformers to redress the grievance attaching to the prohibition 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister.^ There was no falter¬ 
ing about his declaration of independence on this minor matter 
of social polity. On 6th May 1879, when Lord Houghton was 
announced to move the second reading of hia Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, the Prince rose from his place on the cross-benches 
before the debate opened to present for the first time a petition 
to the House. The petition was signed by 3258 farmers of 
NorfoUc, praying for the amendment of the law in question. On 
presenting the petition the Prince again established a fresh pre¬ 
cedent by making a short speech. He declared that he acted 

on local as well as on general grounds. ... It is my firm 
conviction (he proceeded) that if this BDl passed, it would be 
of advantage to the community at large, and 1 shall, therefore, 
give my hearty support to the noble Lord who moves the second 
reading of the Bill to-night. 

The Prince was present throughout the debate and voted 
with the “ contents,” who numbered 81. But 101 “ non- 
contents ” threw out the Bill.® The Prince, undaunted by 
defeat, remained a staundi supporter of the measure, and in 
June 1882, when the Bill was reintroduced into the House of 
Lords, he again voted with the minority. While unchanging in 
his attitude he gave, in the course of this fresh skirmish in the 
Upper Chamber, attractive proof of his geniality in controversy. 
A chief feature of the debate was the powerful speech against the 
Bill by Dr. Magee, the doquent Bishop of Peterborough. The 
Bishop, who was no puritan, had just before somewhat ruffled 
public opinion by a speech at Leicester in which ho had announced 
that he would “ rather see England free than sober.” As the 

^ Such marriagea had been long hold by the Church to fall within the 
prohibited degrees; but it was only in 183G, at Lord Lyndhurst’a initiative, 
that they had been forbidden by parliamentary enactment. In 1861 an agita¬ 
tion arose to annul the prohibition, and between that year and 1870 a Bill to 
that effect had aevon timee passed the House of Commons, but had on each 
occasion been rejected by the House of Lords. 

* ffourteeu Bishops wore in the mojority, together with Lords Beaoonsfield 
and Salisbury. The Duke of Bdinburgh, Lord Lansdowno, Lord Granvillo, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Carrington, and other Liberal peers, with one Bishop, 
Bobert Biokersteth of Bipon, joined the Prince in the minority. 
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Prince passed tlie Bishop on his way to the division lohhy, he 
told him that he liked his speech at Leicester “ a great deal 
better” than his deliverance that afternoon, and would have 
preferred the Bishop to have made his Leicester speech over 
again. The Bishop’s just comment on the sally was that the 
Prince took opposition “ very good-naturedly.” ^ 

Three years later the Prince offered even less conven¬ 
tional proof than he had given previously of his sustained 
interest in the question. In 1885 he was invited to present to 
the Upper Chamber a petition for a second time in favour of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. The request came from a class 
of workers with whom the Prince was always on good terms— 
the cab-drivers of London, who knew him as a generous client. 
Lord Granville’s counsel was invited as to the propriety of 
acceding to the cab-drivers’ request. The minister pointed out 
the practical inconvenience which the Prince would incur it he 
3 delded to the invitation. All manner of petitioners, Lord 
GranviUe warned him, on all manner of subjects would wish to 
present petitions through him. But the Prince took his own 
line, and while acknowledging the risk, sponsored the cab- 
drivers’ appeal.® 

Another eleven years passed before the House of Lords came 
round to the Prince’s view, and then no more than a Pyrrhic 
victory was scored. In the session of 1896 the House of Lords 
accepted the Bill; it reached a third reading on 10th July, 
when the Prince voted in the majority of 142 against a minority 
of 104. Lord Dunraven was now Lord Houghton’s successor 
as leading champion of the measure in the Upper House, and 
as soon as the last figures were announced the Prince wrote 
congratulating Lord Dunraven on “ so good a majority.” 

“ For so many years I hoped the Bill would pass that I am 
delighted at the result, and lE in any small way I contributed 
towards it I am thoroughly content. You worked very hard 
for some time, and so did St. Albans, and must naturally be 
much pleased. If only we could get it through the House of 
Commons this session it would be a great triumph, but I much 
fear it will not be possible. But we must hope for the best.” ® 

^ Maodonuell’s Life of Magee, p. 173. 

* Mr. KnoUys to Lord GraiiTille, 6th and 9th Jime 188B. Lord Granville to 
the Fiinoe, 6th June 1886. 

• Lord Sunraven’s Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 116. 
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The Prince's fears of the House of Commons were justified. 
The lower House failed to deal with the measure before the 
session closed, and the tiiumj<h in the House of Lords proved 
abortive. It was not indeed until the Prince came to the throne 
that the long-controverted reform of the marriage law took 
legislative effect. Through the first three years of King 
Edward’s reign (in 1901-3) Parliament treated the measure 
as unsympathetically as at earlier epochs. But better fortune 
attended it during" 1907, when it was passed by both 
Houses. On 26th August in that year it received from King 
Edward the royal assent.^ Twenty-eight years separated the 
final victory from the time when the Prince first identified 
himself with the agitation in favour of the reform. Through 
that lon g period he openly challenged conventional opinion in 
the interests of liberty and of whab he deemed to be the general 
welfare. 

IV 

Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his second ministry, 1880-86, 
improved on his predecessor in his practical encouragement of 
the Prince’s ambition to make himself useful in non-political 
spheres of public service. He was more anxious than Lord 
Beaconsfield to counteract the efiect of the Queen’s resolve 
to exclude her son from regular public employment. Mr. 
Gladstone’s first step in this direction seemed to travel somewhat 
outside the scope of the Prince’s interest. On 21st April 1881 
the Prime Minister invited him to become a trustee of the British 
Museum “ in the jilace of the late Sir Philip Bgcrton.” He was 
duly appointed on the 6th May, and on the 14th May he was 
chosen to fill the late Lord Beaconsfield’s place on the Standing 
Committee—^the effective body of administrative control. Con¬ 
trary to expectation, the Prince found the duties quite congenial. 
Whenever the agenda rose above mere routine he attended the 
meetings of the Standing Committee with fair regularity until he 
ascended the throne.* 

^ The Lords insisted on a proviso that no clergyman should be oompellod to 
perform the ceremony of marriage -whon the bride wos the sister of the bride¬ 
groom’s deceased vvife. On tho 2nd December 1907 the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury -wrote to "King Edward’s private secretary that ho adhered to tho House 
of Lord’s proviso, but was ad-rising his clergy to accept the Act in all ossentials. 

® He always actively supported the authority of tho Director of the 
Museum, Sh’ Edward Mauude Thompson. One of the services which he rendered 
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A majority of tlie BritiRh Museum trustees shared the 
Prince’s view of the advantage of opening that and similar 
institutions on Sunday, but the Sabbatarian sentiment of the 
country, which offered stout opposition to the innovation, 
postponed its adoption. Resolutions authorising Sunday opening 
were long introduced annually into both Houses of Parliament, 
only to be rejected. The Prince duly made his contribution to 
the movement’s first parliamentary success. On the 20th March 
1885, when the annual resolution in favour of Sunday opening 
was moved in the House of Lords by Lord Thurlow, the parlia¬ 
mentary tradition of defeat was first qualified by a tie—64 voting 
on each side. The Prince of Wales, who was in Berlin at the 
time, paired in favour of the motion. Next year, on the 
19th March 1886, the motion was carried in the House of Lords 
by a majority of 14. 

It took the House of Commons another ten years to assimilate 
the enlightenment of the House of Lords. It was not until 
10th March 1896 that a substantial majority of the House of 
Commons, after many refusals to coimtenance the proposal, at 
length sanctioned the Sunday opening of the British Museum 
and other national coUections, and gave practical effect to the 
Prince’s long-cherished wish. 


V 

The most notable recognition, so far, in the Prince’s career of 
his desire to play his part in national social service belongs to 
the year 1884, when Mr. Gladstone, in February, nominated him 
for the first time a member of a Royal Commission of politico- 
social significance.^ The subject of inquiry was a major theme 

the muaeum was his suggestion of the appointment of hu intimate friend, 
Baron Ferdinand de Bothsohild, as a fellow-trustee (7th February 1896). The 
Baron proved his appreciation of the honour by bequeathing to the museum a 
valuable oolleotion of objeots of art. In behalf of his fellow-trustees the Frince 
unveiled a marble statue of Charles Darwin, the great natuiahst, at the Natural 
History Nuseum, South Kensington, 9th Juno 1885. 

^ The Frinoo had already sat on two ooinmittees of the House of Lords—one 
on the Cattle Plague of 1866, and the other on the Soaroityof Horses in 1873, 
and had been President of the two Koyal Commissions—^for oiganisiug the 
British seotious at the exhibitions of Vienna (1873) and of Paris (1878). To the 
Housing iiiquiiy he brought expert knowledge. He had personally improved 
the housing aooommodation of the labourers on his Sandriagham ostate, and 
as Duke of Cornwall he owned much property in poor distiiots of South London, 
where he acknowledged that the honsiug oonditiona were m crying need of 
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1884 of social reform—^the Housing of the Working Classes. The 
JEtat 42 Commission has an historic importance 

as a joint acknowledgement by both parties of the claims of 
social reform to parliamentary attention. The Commission was 
suggested by Lord Salisbury and was adopted by the Liberal 
Government at the instance of the Prince’s friend, Sir Charles 
Dilke, President of the Local Government Board. The Prince’s 
inclusion was a fruit of his confidential relations with Sir 
Charles. A first suggestion to make the Priuce the Chair¬ 
man of the Commission was rejected on the score of his engage¬ 
ments elsewhere, and Sir Charles Dilke filled that post. But the 
Prince told Mr. Gladstone that he was “ much flattered ” by the 
invitation to join as an ordinary member. 

When accepting the invitation on 22nd February, he pressed 
on Mr. Gladstone the inclusion among the Commissioners of two 
highly appropriate names, and in the second suggestion he proved 
himself more liberal and far-seeing than the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. The Prince’s nomination of Mr. Goschen— 
the first of his nominees (whom “ I know ” [the Priuce wrote] 
“ is most anxious to serve ”)—^was accepted without discussion, 
but the Prince’s recommendation of a woman as his second 
candidate was a startling challenge of precedent. Only the 
current fallacy of the inequality of the sexes in regard to public 
business could be urged against the Prince’s nomination of Miss 
Octavia Hill, whose practical familiarity with housing conditions 
was unquestioned. The Prince by no means sympathised with 
the comprehensive movement in favour of “ Women’s Rights.” 
Ho deprecated the grant to women of the poHtical franchise, and 
viewed with active disapproval their claim to sit in Parliament. 
Yet he believed in women’s qualifications for most branches 
of social service. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone’s innate 
conservatism, despite his political liberalism, indisposed him to 
break abruptly with any of the veteran prejudices against the 
participation of women in any department of public liCe. In 
reply to the Prince’s recommendation of Miss Hill, Mr. Gladstone, 
writing on the same day (February 22), fully admitted her “ high 
qualifications,” but, he added: 

As a novelty the appointment may require careful con¬ 
sideration on grounds of prudence before the principle is adopted. 
It would be considered by many a serious innovation, and it 
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would perhaps be urged that Ministers ought not to advise the 
Crown to take up new ground on such subjects by administrative 
action. I do not give this as my own deliberate conclusion, but 
I tbink that the matter requires to be weighed. 

Sir Charles Dilke approved Miss Hill’s appointment,^ but the 
cabinet ultimately decided against it. The Prince’s plea of the 
equal right of men and women to engage officially in social 
inquiries instituted by the State was tentatively accepted some 
eight years later. A long twenty-one years were to pass before 
it was fully recognised—^not until the Prince had ascended the 
throne.® 

Another personal matter afieoting the constitution of the 
Commission was submitted to the Prince’s arbitration, and his 
judgement once again illustrated his faith in religious toleration. 
Cardinal Manning, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of West¬ 
minster, accepted membership, as well as the Marquis of Salisbury 
and two other peers—^the Prince’s old friend, Lord Carrington, 
and Earl Brownlow. The precedence of the Cardinal raised a 
delicate issue. Was his dignity as “ a prince ” of his Church to 
be formally recognised ? If so, he would rank immediately after 
the Prince of Wales and before the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
Prince promptly decided in the Cardinal’s iavour. 

On 2nd March 1884 a formal motion authorising the enrol¬ 
ment of the Commission was brought before the House of Lords 
by the originator of the design, the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
occasion proved of interest in the Prince’s career. He then 
made the only full speech which he delivered as a member 
of the Upper House of Parliament. Some five years earlier 
(on 6th May 1879) he had spoken a few words in the Upper' 
Chamber when presenting a petition from Norfolk farmers in 

* Gwynn and Tuokwell’a Sir Glmlea Dilke, ii. 17. 

° The personnel of the Boyal Commission on Labour (to inquire into the 
lolationa of employers and employed), which was appomted on the 10th AprQ 
1391 under the ohairmonsbip of the Marquis of Ilartington (Duke of Devon¬ 
shire), was supplemented in Maroh 1892 by the addition of four women sub- 
Commissioners (Misses Orme, Abraham, Collett, end Lrvrin). In December 1906 
Mr. Balfour, on the eye of his retirement from the office of Prime Mmister, 
admitted women for the first time to full membership of a Boyal Commis¬ 
sion in harmony with the Fiinoe’s recommendation of 1884. A Boyal Com¬ 
mission, which was appointed to inquire into the Poor Law, inolnded three 
women to take their place beside ffteen men. Miss Ootavia Hill, the Prince’s 
lejoctod nominee of 1884, was, after the long interral, one of the three women, 
kfcs. Helen Bosauquet and Mrs. Sidney Wehb were the other two. 
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favour of the Deceased Wife’s Sister BUI. Now he dwelt at 
length on the need of a searching inquiry into a subject in 
which ho claimed “ the keenest and liveliest mtcrest.” He 
spoke of his efiorts at Sandringham, and described a recent 
visit which he had paid to “ two of the poorest courts and 
districts in St. Pancras and in Holbom, where I can assure your 
Lordships that the condition of the poor, or rather of their 
dweUmgs, was perfectly disgraceful.” In conclusion, he expressed 
“ an earnest hope ” that ^e Commission would recommend to 
Parliament “ measures of a drastic and thorough character.” 
The Leader of the House, Lord Granville, in reporting the debate 
to the Queen, wrote that “ the Prince of Wales took a general 
view of the subject with a happy allusion to what he had person¬ 
ally done in the matter.” Lord Granville meiitioned how later 
in the debate the Lord Chancellor, “ Lord Selbome, paid him a 
great compliment.” 

The Commission was duly gazetted on the 4th March, and 
the Prince attended the first meeting, which was held two 
days later. Although the Prince’s attendance subsequently was 
somewhat fitful, he was present at 16 of the 38 meetings when 
witnesses were examined. In May he cut short a visit to Royat 
in. order to attend. Liberal and Conservative members of the 
House of Commons were evenly represented among his coUeagues, 
and with aU of them he maintained throughout the proceedings 
the most genial relations.^ With Mr. Henry Broadhuist, a 
working-man Liberal member and the only representative of 
labour, and with Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, an Iri^ Nationalist repre¬ 
sentative who joined later, he was on the easiest terms. To the 
witnesses he addressed pointed questions, and with the views of 
trade unionists and labourers he showed marked sympathy. His 
Sandringham agent, Mr. Edmund Beck, gave detailed evidence 
regarding the “ sound cottages ” which the Prince had sub¬ 
stituted for “ miserable hovels ” on his own property. 

In May 1886 the Prince signed the Commission’s First Report, 

1 Besides the Fiinoe and Sir Charles Dilke (the Chairman) the members 
were : Cardinal Manning, Lord Salisbury, Earl Brownlow, Lord Carrington, 
Mr. Goschon, Sir R. A. Cross, W. Walsham How (Bishop Suffragan of Bedford), 
Messrs. B. Lyulph Stanley, W. T. HoCullagh-Torrens, Henry Broadhurst, 
Jesse CoUings, Geo. Godwin, E.B.S., and Samuel Morley. On lOth August 
there were added Sir Geo. Harrison (Lord Provost of Edinburgh) and Mr. 
E. Dwyer Gray (Nationalist M.P. fox' Dublin). The secretary was J. E. C. 
Bodloy (Dilko’s private secretary). 
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whicli dealt with the housing conditions of England and Wales, 
but he withheld his signature from an appendix signed by all his 
colleagues save five in favour of leasehold-enfranchisement, which 
was defined as “ the acquisition on equitable terms of the free¬ 
hold interest on the part of leaseholders.” ^ The Commission 
subsequently pursued its iuvestigations both in Edinburgh and 
Dublin, but the government deemed it undesirable that the 
Prince should travel to cither place with his colleagues. The 
Prince, however, signed the reports which they issued in regard 
to both Scotland and Ireland. The Commission unanimously 
recommended, under the signature of the Prince, that local 
authorities should be empowered to compel owners to keep 
dwellings in healthy and habitable repair and to supply at their 
own outlay adequate accommodation. Public interest was 
quickened, and, unlike many inquisitions of its kind, this Royal 
Commission early bore legislative fruit. A. Bill embodying the 
principles of the report was promptly prepared by Sit Charles 
Dilke, and it became law in July 1885, under the auspices of 
Lord Salisbury, who then succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Prime 
Minister. But, owmg to the slackness of local authorities, the 
measure worked ineffectually, and a fresh Act of Parliament of 
1890 was needed to secure the practical operation of any of the 
Housing Commission proposals. 

VI 

The Queen’s persistent fear lest the Prince might intervene 
in politics was hardly silenced by his share in the Housing 
Commission, although she admitted that that theme of inquiry 
was only subsidiarily a party issue. His personal desire to 
repeat the experience was viewed by his mother with no par¬ 
ticular favour. Early in 1891 an opportimity seemed at hand 
for the exercise of his mtorest in another phase of social 
polity. In April 1891 Lord Salisbnry’s government responded to 
growing social sentiment by appointing a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the relations of employers and employed and 

' Lords Salisbury and Brownlow, Sir R. A. Cross, and Bishop How— 
Conservativo membois of the Commission, togstber with Mr. Gosoben. who 
was still a member of the Liberal party—-also abstained from pronouncing 
in favour of Ii bold ifr nnbi m it 
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to consider whether legislation could usefully improve them. The 
Prince’s friend, the Marquis of Hartington, who was to succeed 
his father as Dulce of Devonshire at the end of the year 
(December 21), was nominated Chairman, and the Prince offered 
to serve on the Commission. But his offer was declined on the 
ground that the controversial issues at stake made it desirable 
that he should hold aloof. Late in the next year the new 
Liberal Government resolved to submit another branch of the 
social question to the consideration of a fresh Koyal Commis¬ 
sion, and Mr. Gladstone, taking a broader view of the Prince’s 
position than Queen Victoria or his predecessor, enlisted his 
services in the inquiry. The subject of investigation was the 
relief which should, apart from the provisions of the Poor Law, 
be provided for destitute persons who were incapacitated from 
work by old age. 

The Prince was anxious that the membership of the Aged 
Poor Commission should represent the working classes whose 
interests were chiefly involved. He welcomed co-operation for 
a second time with Mr. Henry Broadhurst, the working-man 
M.P., his colleague on the Housing inquiry, and strongly 
supported the addition of a second labour representative in the 
person of Mr. Joseph Arch, the founder of the National Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers’ Union in 1872, who represented in the House 
of Commons in the Liberal interest the N.W. division of Norfolk, 
within the boundaries of which Sandringham lay, Mr. Arch 
claimed the Prince as one of his constituents, and spoke of himself 
as “ The Prince’s M.P.” ^ The Prince’s fellow-Commissioners, 
who numbered eighteen, included his old friend. Lord Playfair, 
as well as the Liberal-Unionist leader, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
Lord Playfair became Chairman in place of Lord Aberdarc, before 
the Commission ended its laboiure. With characteristic cordiality 
the Prince invited his colleagues, including Mr, Broadhurst and 
Mr. Arch, to spend week-ends with him at Sandringham. 

The Prince took his duties as Commissioner very seriously. 
He attended 36 out of the 48 sessions in the course of the 
two years that the Commission sat, and he interrogated the 

^ With Mr. Aroh the Prince's relations remained cordial to the last. When 
on a visit to the Countess of Warwick at Warwick Castle in May 1896, he paid 
him an unceremonious visit at his neighbouring home at The Cottage, Baiiord. 
Cf. Joseph Arch: the Story of Hia Ufe, told by ffimsdf and edited, with a Preface, 
by the Countess of Warwick, 1898, p. 400. 
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witnesses with, much pertinence. A fellow-Commissioner of 
strong radical convictions, Mr. James Stuart, thus described the 
part that the Prince played in the Commission’s proceedings: 

He attended very regularly, and asked, when his turn 
came, very good questions. I thought at first that he had 
probably been prompted to these, but I soon found out that they 
were of his own initiative, and that he really had a very con¬ 
siderable grasp of the subjects he dealt with. This was evident 
from the way in which the questions he asked followed on upon 
the evidence, and upon other questions which were interposed by 
one or other members of the Commission. He, hke many other 
people when they are sitting on a committee, drew with a pencil 
on a piece of paper for a considerable part of the time. He 
drew Union Jacks, and he had two pencils, a red and a blue, 
besides his black one, which lay beside him always.^ 

The Prince especially sought in his interrogations to ascertain 
the grounds of the strong prejudice h arboured by the aged poor 
against entering the workhouses. After visiting Lambeth work- 
house in order to test for himself details of the current organisa¬ 
tion, he asked one of the witnesses, Mr. George Lansbury, to 
explain the objection to workhouse dress and food. He also 
directed the Commission’s attention to the discrepancies in the 
cost of outdoor relief in difierent districts, and laid stress on 
the need of precise particulars of the cost of Old Age Pensions 
for which his more advanced colleagues pressed. When Miss 
Ootavia HUl pleaded in the witness chair for voluntary agencies 
as opposed to State organisation, he invited her to state her 
objections to “the Post Office Savings Bank or to deferred 
annuities purchased from the State.” Throughout the inquiry 
he urged the prudence of encouraging thrift, and showed a lively 
interest in the working of the great Mendly societies. 

As the Commission proceeded with its task strong differences 
of opinion declared themselves between those who supported a 
system of non-contributory State pensions and those who 
believed that the friendly societies could adequately relieve the 
necessities of old age out of the contributions of would-be 
beneficiaries. At length the Commission reported—^in March 
1896. A halting conclusion was reached. The majority resisted 
State pensions, which the minority tentatively approved. Mr. 
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1 James Stuart, Semimeeenoes, London, 1911 (privately printed), pp. 264-6. 
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Broadlmr&t, in a separate memorandum, alone maintained -witli 
decisive vigour that the care of the aged poor should he a public 
charge to be home by the whole community and not to be met 
by any contributory or insurance schemes. 

The controversial temper which characterised the final 
deliberations of the Commission seemed to the Prince to preclude 
him from identifying himself with either side; he therefore 
refrained from signing either the majority or the minority report, 
and contented himself with a note which ran as follows : 

1 have taken the deepest interest in the long and laborious 
inquiry of the E. Comm, on the Aged Poor, the meetings of which 
I have attended as frequently as possible. In not attaching my 
signature to the Report I do not mean to express disapproval of 
it. I feel how ever that as the subject has now to a considerable 
extent become one of party controversy, both inside and outside 
of Parliament, it has assumed a phase inconsistent with my 
position of political neutrality. 

Albeet Edward P. 

19 Feb. 1896. 

The indecisive verdict of the Commission caused general 
dissatisfaction. Lord Salisbury’s third ministry, which succeeded 
the Liberals in office in 1896, appointed during its term several 
committees to make further inquiries into the financial aspect of 
the question. But no progress was made with the project of Old 
Age Pensions until late in King Edward’s own reign. Then, in 
1908, another Liberal Government passed into law, on the pro¬ 
posal of Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
first Old Age Pensions Act. To that primal measure of its kind 
King Edward gave his royal assent. With the arguments in its 
favour, his experience as member of the Commission of 1892- 93 
had familiarised him. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE PRINCE AND THE PIGHTING SERVICES, 1880-1895 

I 

Army reform was an important plank in the Liberal programme isso 
from an early period of Queen Victoria’s reign. The Liberal gg 
party sought to strengthen parliamentary control of the army, 
to abolish the influence of birth and privilege, and generally to 
modernise and democratise the military machinery. 

Such aspirations ill tallied with the conceptions of military 
organisation in which the Prince had been trained. From youth 
he had regarded the army as his formal profession, and such 
military training as he had received was directed by his 
kinsman, the Duke of Cambridge, who became Commander- 
in-Chief as long ago as 1866. The Duke was a professional 
survival of an obsolescent military school. He set great store 
by parade drills and field days, and insisted with pedantic 
rigour on the etiquette of uniform. Promotion by seniority 
rather than by merit was a main article of his creed. At the 
same time he was jealous of his personal authority, which he 
claimed to exercise in the name of Queen Victoria, at once Ms 
sovereign and first cousin, wellnigh to the exclusion of Parlia¬ 
ment. Never did the Duke submit willingly to the civilian 
control of the Secretary for War, and during the early days of 
Mr. Gladstone’s second ministry there was much friction between 
him and Mr. CMlders, who sought, as Secretary for War, to de¬ 
velop civilian control on the far-reaching lines wMch Mr. Cardwell 
had initiated in Mr. Gladstone’s first government. Meanwhile 
the Duke found his antiquated outlook challenged by a band of 
enlightened and studious oficers headed by General Wolseley, 
who urged, among other sweeping reforms, the creation of a 
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General StaE on the lines of the Board of Admiralty. The 
Duke held that proposal to prejudice his own position of 
Commander-in-Chief, and he denounced it with warmth. 

The Duke made every effort to keep the Prince loyal to his 
own old-fashioned standards, and with pathetic earnestness he 
frequently appealed to him to protect him from the tlireats of 
reforming officers and politicians. The Duke’s persuasions were 
not without their effect. The Prince’s affection for his kinsman 
and his sympathy with the Duke’s fears of supersession inclined 
him for a long period to look askance on all changes in military 
organisation and administration. The Prince was impressed by 
“ Uncle George’s ” nervous prognostications that promotion by 
selection would lead to jobbery, and that if the reformers had 
their way the sovereign’s control of the army would be replaced 
by that of a political party. “ Of this I feel convinced,” he 
asserted (November 10,1881), “ and I Icnow far cleverer and more 
long-sighted men than I can claim to be who think the same.” 
Intercourse with his Prussian brother-in-law and his attendance 
in 1884 at the autumn manoeuvres in Germany taught him 
that the Prussian military system gave many points in the way 
of fighting efficiency to the English system, but his knowledge 
of the Prussian army deepened his suspicions of civilian inter¬ 
ference. In regard to the Indian army, too, he constantly 
questioned the prudence of subjecting military commanders to 
the authority of civilian councils, and when his brother, the Duke 
of Coimaught, was Commander - in - Chief of the Bombay army 
(1886-90) he expressed himself freely on the point. Despite 
a growing williagness to hear the other side, his attitude towards 
military reforms never lost the conservative bias which was 
mainly the fruit of the Duke of Cambridge’s influence. 

Queen Victoria, with her native shrewdness and her active 
sense of constitutional propriety, took a judicial view of her 
own relations with the army and of the Duke’s position. She 
accepted ministerial advice on military matters vsithout much 
demur. She even did what she could to reconcile her cousin to 
those military decisions of her government which were repugnant 
to him. Her son proved rather less pliable, but, however slowly, 
he came to yield to inevitable circumstance. Ultimately he 
seconded his mother’s efforts to parry the Duke’s obstructive 
attitude, and with kindly good-nature endeavoured to soften 
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tlie incidence of ilie reforming blows which he saw that his 
kinsman conld not escape. 

n 

General Wolseley, the leading champion among officers of 
mili tary reform, was, from 1880 onwards, the Duke’s bSle noire. 
The Prince acknowledged the General’s promise and ability, but 
he shared a touch of the Duke’s unjustified suspicion that he was 
something of an upstart seeking notoriety. In the opening months 
of Mr. Gladstone’s second government the Duke made an open 
avowal of his hostility to the General. On his return from South 
Africa, in May 1880, Wolseley had been made Quartermaster- 
General. But he was intended by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers 
for higher rank. In the spring of 1881 Mr. Gladstone proposed to 
confer a peerage on him in order that the cause of military reform 
might have a spokesman in the House of Lords. The Duke let the 
Prince know that he would resign if the honour were bestowed, and 
the Prince sided with his kinsman. Largely owing to the Prince’s 
representations, the Queen withheld her assent to the bestowal of 
a peerage at this stage of Wolseley’s career. But the controversy 
over Wolseley’s promotion was not ended. Later in the year 
Wolseley was nominated by Mr. dulders to the responsible office 
of Adjutant-General. The Duke protested that the appointment 
was prejudicial to his authority. The Prince again benevolently 
took up the Duke’s cause. But here his intervention was unavail¬ 
ing. He vainly suggested to the Queen that Wolseley might be 
better employed as Governor-General of Canada in place of the 
Marquis of Lome, who might be moved to Ireland. The Queen de¬ 
clined to take action, and public opinion gave neither the Duke nor 
the Prince any comfort. The Times newspaper pronounced itself 
emphatically in favour of General Wolseley’s promotion. In a 
letter from Sandringham to the Queen on 10th November 1881 
the Prince echoed the Duke’s pessimistic view of the situation: 

Uncle George is here, but worried to death by the Adjutant- 
General question. He sees that you are imable to support him 
in resisting Sir Garnet Wolseley. I sincerely hope he may yet 
be prevailed on not to resign, for if he does the War Office will 
become like the Board of Admiralty with Wolseley in the position 
of First Naval Lord. 

Finally the Prince succeeded in inducing “ Uncle George ” 
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to remain at his post with Wokclcy as his chief coileagne. The 
Prince was by no means blind to the weakness of the Duke’s 
case. He recognised that his Icinsman’s retirement could not 
be long delayed. But the Prince believed it to be to the advan¬ 
tage of the monarchy still to associate the headsliip of the army 
with the royal family when the Duke ceased to hold the ofiBlce. 
He cherished the hope that if the Duke’s withdrawal could be 
postponed for five or six years his brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, might then be qualified for the succession. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Childers from the War Office in favour 
of Lord Hartington relieved the Prince of immediate embar¬ 
rassment. Lord Hartington favoured military reforms on the 
accepted Liberal lines, but during his tenure of office as Secretary 
of War he was too fully occupied with active mihtary operations 
in Egypt and the Sudan to find time for carrying Mr. Childers’ 
programme much further. Lord Ilartington’s personal friendship 
with the Prince, moreover, enabled him to soothe susceptibilities 
which Mr. Childers had ruffled. 


Ill 

Army reform remained a theme of active controversy for the 
rest of the Prince’s life, and the obstruction in which ^e Duke 
persisted at length found its natural end in his compulsory 
retirement. Military reformers were divided amongst themselves 
as to whether or no the office of Comm ander-in-Chiof should 
form part of a reorganised administration of the army. The 
Prince urged the retention of the office in the interest of the 
Duke of Connaught. On other issues, the Prince’s friend. Lord 
Hartington, helped to persuade him of the need of reorganisation, 
and his conservative doubts were diminished by the geniality 
of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, who was Secretary for War in hoik 
the third and fourth ministries of Mr. Gladstone, and was pledged 
to his party’s policy of military reform. 

Lord Hartington presided over a strong Eoyal Commission, 
which inquired, between June 1888 and May 1890, into all the 
broad issues of both naval and military administration. One of 
the Hartington Commission’s findings was that the post of 
Commander-in-Chiel should be abolished when the Duke ceased 
to hold it, and that he should be replaced by a Chief of the Staff, 
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with a number of colleagues, among whom various controlling 
duties should be distributed. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, on 
becoming Secretary for Waj for the second time in 1892, sought 
to give effect to some of the Commission’s recommendations, but 
he modified its findings in regard to the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, which he proposed to retain, albeit Avith diminished powers. 

Mr, Campbell-Bannerman’s decision brought the vescd 
question of the Duke of Cambridge’s personal position to a final 
issue. Before the Secretary for War took action Lord Rosebery 
succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Liberal Prime Minister (on March 3, 
1894). An essential prehminary of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
scheme was the Duke’s supersession—a step in which Lord 
Rosebery concurred. The old Commander-in-Chief was in no 
comphant mood, and he announced that ho would resist dis¬ 
placement to the last. Thereby he caused both Queen Victoria 
and the Prince much grave embarrassment. 

Queen Victoria calmly faced the inevitable situation. The 
Prince at first showed sympathy with “Uncle George’s ’’ wounded 
feelings, but he saw the futility of resistance and undertook the 
unenviable task of inducing the Duke to yield. He pointed out 
to him that the ofiice of Commander-in-Chief, which both were 
anxious to retain, would probably be abolished altogether if the 
Duke proved obdurate. But the veteran was difficult to influence. 
Much correspondence passed between the Prince and his mother 
as to the form which effective pressure on their Idnsman should 
take. The Prince at first thought that an ultimatum would 
come with better effect from the Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery, 
than from Queen Victoria, and he suggested that Lord Rosebery 
might gild the pfil by allowing the Dulce to retain office tUl the 
end of the year. But Lord Rosebery was disinclined for half- 
measures, and he made it clear that the resignation must take 
effect at once. Finally the Prince urged his mother to invite 
the Duke’s retirement in a personal interview. He promised to 
see the Duke a day earlier than that fixed for the Queen’s 
meeting, with a view to bringing him to a submissive frame of 
mind. The Queen accepted her son’s advice and help. But when 
the Duke saw the Queen, on 16th May 1895, while he expressed 
his readiness to follow her comisel, he showed a very inadequate 
appreciation of the crucial situation; he suggested tiiat he might 
be allowed to remain at his post and be “ assisted by a kind of 
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board.” The Priacej on. hearing of the suggestion, declared with 
some impatience that nothing of the sort would be entertained. 
A day or two later the Duke made to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
much the same suggestion. At length, on the 21st, the Queen 
sent the Duke a letter which the Prince described as “ excellent,” 
explicitly requesting his unconditional resignation. Only then 
did the refractory Duke give way. Writing from Warwick 
Castle on 17th May to the Queen’s Secretary, Sir Arthur Bigge, 
who had kept the Prince fully informed of the progress of 
events, the Prince deplored “ the very difGtcult and disagreeable 
position in which the Queen finds herself placed ” between the 
Duke, who objected to resigning, and the Government, who 
" wished him to go.” He claimed to have convinced the Duke 
that “ the position of Commander-in-Chief in the future would 
be at stake ” unless he placed “ his resignation in the Queen’s 
hands.” The Duke was disposed to claim a pension for his long 
service; but here again the government proved unsympathetic, 
and the Prince proved the soundness of his judgement by joining 
other relatives in dissuading the Duke from formulating such a 
request. Much of the Prince’s action through the crisis went 
against the grain, but he sought, according to his lights, to treat 
with justice and consideration all parties in the struggle. 

On 21st June Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was in a position, 
in part owing to the Prince’s good offices, to announce to the 
House of Commons the witlrdrawal of the Duke from the office 
of Commander-in-Chief. His speech was a model of good feel¬ 
ing. Later in the sitting, by an unlooked-for coincidence, the 
ministry was defeated on a motion which came from the 
Conservative benches concerning the reserve supply of cordite. 
Lord Eosebery resigned office next day. 

IV 

The appointment of a successor to the Duke as Commander- 
in-Chief involved further delicate considerations. The duty fell 
to Lord Salisbury, the Conservative Prime Minister, who assumed 
office on Lord Kosebery’s resignation. The Prince took the 
liveliest interest in the process of fihing the Duke’s place. He 
remained sanguine that his soldier brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, who at the time held the command at Aldershot, 
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might be chosen, but General Sir John McNeill, one of the 
Queen’s equerries, and other experienced military acquaintances, 
convinced him that his brother, who was comparatively young in 
the service, ought to wait for the supreme command. On such 
a ground the Prince welcomed a proposal to limi t the new 
appointment to a term of five years, with the proviso that the 
holder should not be reappointed. 

Accepting his brother’s temporary disqualification, the Prince 
was at first inclmed to push the claims of his friend Sir Bcdvers 
BuUer. But Lord Lansdowne, who became Secretary for War 
in Lord Salisbury’s new ministry, decided to appoint Lord 
Wolseley. Neither Queen Victoria nor the Prince regarded Lord 
Lansdowno’s selection with much favour. Both thought that 
Lord Wolseley might be advantageously provided for otherwise. 
Kaiser Wifiiam II. was at the moment pressing the Queen to 
send Lord Wolseley to Berlin as British Ambassador in succession 
to Sir Edward Malet. But the government carried their point, 
and “ Uncle George’s ” chief opponent through many precedmg 
years became, on a five years’ tenure, the first Commander-in- 
Chief under the new military r4gime. 

With Lord Wolseley’s accession to office there came into opera¬ 
tion long-threatened changes of importance in the organisation of 
the War Office and in the distribution of duties. Lord Lansdowne 
readily sought the Prince’s countenance for the alterations. He 
forwarded to him the preliminary drafts of the requisite Orders in 
Council, and the Prince invited the new Secretary for War, Lord 
Lansdowne, to Sandringham to discuss them (November 1896). 
The minister wrote to the Queen on 11th November 1896, “ The 
Prince of Wales was. Lord Lansdowne beheved, fully satisfied by 
his explanation of the papers.” Lord Wolseley also was conscious 
of the advantage of enlisting the Prince’s support in behalf of his 
reforms. “I am most anxious to work in all Army matters with 
the Prince and under his orders,” the new Commander-in-CMef 
wrote in a rather courtly strain to the Prince’s equerry, General 
Ellis, in June 1896. Lord Wolseley made a special appeal to 
the Prince to favour the adoption of a more practical uniform 
and equipment for the troops than the Duke of Cambridge, from 
his “ parade point of view,” had approved. The Prince ex¬ 
pressed sympathy with Lord Wolsoley’s suggestion.^ 

^ Mauiioe and Arthur, Xi/e of Lord WoUdey, 1924, p. 308. 
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A subsidiary and unexpected result of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
retirement from the army was to enhance the Prince’s military 
prestige. By way of salving the Duke’s injured feelings the 
Queen created him, on his retirement, her chief personal aide-de- 
camp and Colonel-in-Chief to the Forces, and in a letter to him 
on 3rd July 1896 accorded him the right of holding the parade 
on her birthday. But when the Queen’s next birthday was 
approaching, Lord Wolseley, tJie new Commander-in-Chief, raised 
objection to his predecessor holding the parade. The Queen 
with reluctance endorsed Wolseley’s protest. Thereupon she 
chose her eldest son to take the place which she had designed 
for her superannuated cousin. On the 5th May 1896 she wrote 
to the Duke : ‘ ‘ Finding that there are some difficulties in the way 
of your taldng the Command at the Parade on my birthday, I 
propose that Bertie should represent me and receive the Salute.” 
Some days later, on 14th May, she expanded the compliment by 
directing the Prince to play as her representative the chief part 
not only at the forthcoming Birthday parade, but on all future 
occasions of the like kind. 


V 

Although the Prince’s relations with the navy and its 
administration were less intimate than with the army and its 
administration, he was unflagging in his advocacy of the mainte¬ 
nance of the fleet in a progressive strength, which should be 
adapted to future calls. The cheese-paring policy of a clique of 
Liberals and Radicals received no countenance from him. Ho 
was inclined to acquiesce in the most generous estimates of the 
country’s naval needs. Successive popular agitations for increase 
in the naval establishment could always reckon on his support. 

During Mr. Gladstone’s second ministry of 1880-86 the Prince 
frequently confessed doubts of the suffioienoy of the Liberal 
naval programme. In the course of the reconstruction of the 
ministry of 1882 he suggested that his friend. Sir Charles Dilke, 
should take over the Admiralty from Lord Northbrook. lie 
justly placed full confidence in Sic Charles’s sound views, with 
which his feUow-Eadicals showed scant sympathy, on questions 
of naval security. The Prince’s suggestion failed of effect, but it 
weU illustrated the trend of his thought. Some two years later 
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journalistic allegations of tire Liberal Government’s neglect of the 
country’s naval requirements excited a popular outcry, with which 
the Prince sympathised. “ The deplorable state of our navy ” he 
described as one of the “ all-absorbing topics of the day,” when 
writing on 16th October 1884 to a friend, Mr. Alfred Montgomery. 

During the opening years of Lord Salisbury’s second ministry 
(] 886-92) public opinion was still disturbed by naval contro¬ 
versies. The Prince’s interest was whetted by his close intimacy 
with Lord Charles Beresford, who was serving in the government 
as Fourth Lord of the Admiralty. With breezy indifference to 
ministerial conventions Lord Charles was urging on his colleagues, 
not only in the council-chamber but also in the press and on the 
platform, heroic developments of the navy, which the Treasury 
regarded as costly extravagances. The Prince was responsible 
for Lord Charles’s admission to political office, and was inclined 
to pardon his prot6g6’s indiscretions in what he believed to be 
a matter of urgency. When Lord Charles suddenly resigned his 
post at the Admiralty (January 1888) by way of protest against 
the niggardliness of the Treasury, the Prince for the time 
stood privately by him. Lord Charles, as a private member of 
Parliament, initiated a vigorous crusade against the government 
and the Board of the Admiralty. But the pugnacious impetu¬ 
osity of his attack soon caused the Prince some qualms. He 
harboured no doubt of the justice of his friend’s aims but 
questioned his tactics. “ You will newer get any reoil reforms 
with the present Board of Admiralty,” he wrote to him, 9th July 
1888, “ and nobody knows that better than yourself.” The 
Prince advised Lord Charles to retire from the House of Commons 
and from party polemics and complete his service at sea. Lord 
Charles’s postponement of that step for a year was hardly con¬ 
genial to the Prince. Lord Charles urged in justification of the 
delay his wish to stiffen the provisions of the government’s 
Naval Defence BUI which was promised for the session of 1889. 
The Bill provided for the addition to the fleet of as many as ten 
battleships, forty-two cruisers, and eighteen torpedo-boats, to be 
completed in four and a half years at a cost of £21,600,000. 
The Prince admitted that his prot4g6’B efforts to strengthen the 
measure during its passage through the House of Commons were 
useful, but he continued to urge Lord Charles to abandon polities 
for ■nav'’! S' Tvioe, 
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1880 “ I was much, interested,” the Prince wrote to him from the 

— Marlborough Club, 2nd April 1889, “ in hearing your speech last 
^tat. 47 ami staying for part of the debate on the Naval programme. 
The subject is indeed one of vital interest to the country, and I 
was sorry to see how empty the Government Bench was. How¬ 
ever, I have little doubt that public opinion will be in your 
favour and that our fleet will be strengthened and improved as 
it ought to have been long ago. You have done all that is in 
your power in that direction, and I hope that by the time you 
go to sea this summer you will have been rewarded for your 
ellorts.” 

Lord Charles was scarcely satisfied with the final shape which 
the Naval Defence Bill took, but the Prince was relieved by his 
retirement from the House of Commons in the summer, and 
by his appointment in December to the command of H.M.S. 
Undaunted. The fascination which the House of Commons 
exerted on Lord Charles was, however, unexhausted, and he 
returned to it eight years later in as aggressive a temper as ever. 
In the interval he had forfeited his long tenure of the Prince’s 
confidence, and a breach on private grounds alienated the Prince’s 
interest in Lord Charles’s future achievements, whether political 
or professional. 

In the Prince’s view, far more still required doing in regard 
to naval defence when Lord Salisbury’s second ministry came to 
an end. Lord George Hamilton, the Conservative First Lord, 
was succeeded in 1892, when Mr. Gladstone resumed office, by 
the Prince’s old friend Lord Spencer. There were fresh public 
demands for a strengthening of the fleet in view of early indica¬ 
tions of Germany’s ambition to challenge England’s naval 
supremacy. The Prince believed Lord Spencer to be well alive 
to the situation, and, despite the Treasury’s warnings against 
large expenditure, hoped for the best. 

“ Our Admiralty is, I think,” he wrote to Sir Henry Acland 
on 17th December 1893, “fdly alive to the importance of 
strengthening our Navy, but the Government (with a bad 
Budget) hesitate about voting the necessary supplies. I hope, 
however, that all will be right. Our position as a great Power 
entirely depends on the efficiency and preponderance of our 
Navy.” 

The view which the Prince expressed in the last sentence was one 
of his profoundest convictions. 






CHAPTER XXXI 


SOCIAL TIES AND REOBEATIONS, 1877-1900 

I 

On the 9th November 1881 the Prince celebrated his fortieth 
birthday. Replying to his mother’s congratulations, he wrote : 
“ Forty certainly sounds lormidable, but {unberufen) I am feeling 
well and strong, as if I were twenty-five, and trust I may still 
have some years of usefulness before me.” He was bearing his 
years well, and the buoyancy of youth was slow to desert him. 
He did not aspire to great length of days. When good accounts 
reached him in 1885 of his old Oxford chief, the septuagenarian 
Dean Liddell of Christ Church, he wrote to their common friend, 
Dr, Acland (November 16): “ But when one reaches seventy- 
five it makes one feel serious. As far as I am concerned, though 
I feel {unberufen) strong and well, I do not aspire to reach that 
age.” The Prince was shrewd enough to perceive the surest way 
to health. “ The best plan to maintain health is, I am sure, to 
be careful of your diet and take as much exercise as possible,” 
was the simple counsel of perfection which he communicated to 
Dr, Acland on completing his fifty-third year (October 26,1894). 
A robust constitution, which knew very occasional disablement 
by illness in middle age, tempted him at times to qu^y the 
personal application of his precept, and yet to conserve rich 
stores of vitality. He was thus able to face with unresting 
spirit the immense variety of calls on his energy. Of a restless 
temperament, he was in no danger of dulling his faculties by 
inertia, and ho only acknowledged with some reluctance that 
there were limits to the scope of his exertions. When, in March 
1880, Sir Bartle Frere suggested a visit to the Cape, the Prince 
expressed complete willingness to fall in with Frere’s suggestion 
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“ if it were possible.” “ But,” he added, " there are so many 
‘ ifs.’ It is snob a long way oH, and our various occupations and 
vocations keep us nearer home.” There was no exaggeration 
in his remark to Acland (December 18, 1889), “ I am rather 
hard worked in the summer, and people are very exacting in their 
demands on one’s time and strength.” 

1885 The energy and verve with which he fulfilled multifarious 
ilflM 43 engagements in London and in the country may be gauged from 
a typical chronicle of his activities at the close of a busy season, 
which he sent to his friend, Alfred Montgomery, in 1886. 

“There has been a good deal going on in society,” ho 
wrote on 16th July from Studley Royal, where he was 
makin g a two days’ stay with the Marquis of Ripon. “Last 
week I was at Newmarket, and the weather was splendid. 
On Monday the Westminsters gave a ball. We [i.e. the Prince 
and Princess] came here yesterday [from London], and our 
fimction at Leeds [the opening of the Yorkshire College, after¬ 
wards Leeds University] to-day went off admirably. We met 
with a moat enthusiastic reception. To-morrow I go to Preston 
for the Royal Agricultural Show, staying the night at Lathom, 
and returning to town the following day. From Saturday to 
Monday I shall be at Eerdy Rothschild’s palatial residence of 
Waddesdon. This day week we go to Cowes for my sister 
Beatrice’s wedding [with Prince Henry of Battenberg] the day 
after. The following week we go to Goodwood, and on August 1 
tiE 17th we expect to be at Cowes.” 

Within these five weeks he, in agreement with his usual habit, 
was gyrating on divers errands between London and seven places 
at a distance. 

Among some observera there was complaint of a lack of 
serious aim in the social rotations of his seasonal programme. 
A critical sociologist pointed out in 1891 that according to the 
evidence of daUy newspapers of the previous year, the Prince 
attended, between 1st January and 30th September, 28 race 
meetings, 30 theatrical performances, 43 dinner-parties, banquets, 
balls, and garden-parties, together with 46 official and phE- 
anthropic ceremonies, and 11 sittings of the House of Lords.^ 
The deduction was drawn that pursuits of pleasure figured dis¬ 
proportionately in the Ests of the Prince’s engagements, to the 
injury of the prestige of the monarchy. The Prince’s secretary, 
1 Arnold White, Tries at Truths p. 110. 
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Erancis KnoUys, took up tlie challenge and pointed out, in a 
letter to the ■writer, that much of the routine which social custom 
expected of the Prince brought him an 3 rthing but amusement: 
“ His position demands that he should every year go through 
a certain round of social duties which constantly bore him to 
death.” The private secretary discreetly refrained from filling in 
the numerous gaps in his correspondent’s story. If, on the one 
hand, Mr. KnoUys naturally ignored the private diversions iu- 
separable from the Prince’s hedonistic temperament, he, on the 
other hand, withheld any hint of his untiring interest in domestic 
and especiaEy in international politics, which lay beyond the 
range of pubhc knowledge. Nor was reference made to the 
exceptional range of “ the philanthropic and ofi&cial ceremonies ” 
in which the Prince took part. Colleges, schools, libraries, art 
gaUories, parks, municipal buildingp, docks, as well as hospitals, 
were inaugurated by him in person in all parts of the country.^ 

The Prince regarded social calls, in spite of their monotony 
which tried his patience, as obligations which it would be a 
dereliction of duty in him as a social leader to evade. Their 
irksomeness, which grew more oppressive with his years, never 
impaired his devotion to the social round. He occasionally felt 
himself estranged from the younger generation with whom he 
deemed himself bound to keep in near social touch. He some¬ 
times imputed to his juniors a frowardnoss which jarred on him 
when his spirits flagged. In 1887 he wrote to his friend Mr. 
Alfred Montgomery; “ Refinement of feeling in the younger 
generation does not exist in the nineteenth century I ” To 
Dr. Acland ho wrote next year in a like mood (December 31): 

"We are, I suppose, becoming more and more civilised, and, 
I presume, acquiring more knowledge, but I doubt whether 
either is turned to as good an account as would he expected and 
desired. The age of chivalry has, alas, passed, and one sees it 

^ The Fiinoe illustfatod the oomprohonsive liberaJism of his phUauthropy 
by presiding, some'vrhat to the soojidal of the temperanoe party in the 
country, at tiiie Jubilee oelebrataons of the Licensed 'ViotuallerB* Benevolent 
Institution, in 1S77. He explained that he 'was present not as an advocate of 
the sale of strong drink but from a 'vrish to support a deserving charity. 
Two engagements 'vrliich he fulfilled in the year 1886 lUustiate the general 
importance attaching to many of ■the structures tvliich he formally de^ca'ted 
to public uses. On 28th April he inaugurated the working of the Mersey tunnel 
at Liverpool, and on 2l8t June ho laid the foundation-stone of the Tower 
Bridge, which ho opened eivht years later, on SOth June 1894. 
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daily, both, iu political and social life—^but one must go with the 
times and try and pick out the good and discard the bad! 

Those who accused him in later life of sympathy with 
irresponsible frivolity and of blind devotion to “ ceremony,” the 
traditional “ idol ” of princes, spoke without book. 

n 

One of the serious interest® which grew upon the Prince in middle 
life was freemasonry, which powerfully appealed to his fraternal 
and philajithropic instincts. He had been initiated into the 
Order by King Charles XV. of Sweden, when on a visit to Stock¬ 
holm in December 1868.^ On the 1st September of the following 
year he had received in London the rank of Past Grand Master 
of England at a meeting of Grand Lodge, and in September 1876, 
after the resignation of his friend the Marquis of Ripon on his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism, ho was installed in great 
splendour at the Albert Hall in the supremo offiice of Grand 
Master. In his speech on accepting the of&oe he impressively 
denied that freemasons had any political aims. “ The great 
object of our Order,” he declared, “ is to strengthen the bonds of 
fraternal afEection. . . . Oar masonic principles and hopes arc 
essential parts of our attachment to the Constitution and loyalty 
to the Crovm.” The masonic ritual appealed to his idiosyncrasy. 
During the twenty-six years that he Mod the post of Grand Master, 
he presided over many brilliant concourses of masons, notably 
those which voted an address to Queen Victoria on her escape 
from an attempt at assassination in 1882 and on the occasions 
of her Jubilee and of her Diamond Jubilee. With full masonic 
rites he performed the laying of foundation-stones of many 
notable buildings. Especially noteworthy were the formularies 
of the masonic ritual which distinguished, despite clerical mis¬ 
givings, his laying of the foundation-stone, on 20th May 1880, of 
Truro Cathedral—the first Anglican cathedral erected in England 
since St. Paul’s Cathedral was rebuilt in 1697.® In the charitable 
side of freemasonry the Prince was Hkewise characteristically 

See p. 391 supra. 

* A. 0. Benson’s Life of ArtMiahop Benson. Xhe Piinoe returned to Truro 
seven years later to attwd the consecration ot the oastem portion of the 
cathedral (November 3, 1887). 
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active. He did what he could to promote the welfare of the three 
great charitable institutions of freemasons—the Boys’ School, 
the Girls’ School, and the Benevolent Institution, presiding at 
festival dinners and opening extensions of the buildings. His 
faith in the Order was attested by his introduction into it of his 
brothers, the Duke of Connaught and the Duke of Albany, and 
of his eldest son, the Duke of Clarence. On his accession to the 
throne he relinquished the Grand Mastership, and assumed the 
title of Protector of the Craft of England. His interest in 
freemasonry never slackened to the end of his life. 

Ill 

The wider life which the Prince lived outside the social en¬ 
clave of which he was the accredited sovereign furnished very 
numerous correctives of its tiresome routine. 

The Prince’s recreative resources were abundant, although his 
temperament allowed him to find little or no solace in hterature 
in which most men of notable activity in public aflairs have 
discovered refreshment. Books never played any appreciable 
part among the Prince’s diversions. If he mentions one at aU 
in the familiar correspondence of his maturity, it is to announce 
that he looks forward to reading it, but there are few signs that 
his anticipation was fulfilled. “ As soon as I have some quiet 
hours I shall certainly read the Croker Papers with the greatest 
interest,” he tells his friend Montgomery on the 29th September 
1884. To Mr. Gladstone he confi.dos, on 2nd January 1897: 

Mr. Brett [afterwards, as Lord Esher, an intimate friend of 
King Edward] has been kind enough to send me his book, The 
Yohe of Empire^ which I look forward to read—especially after 
having been recommended to me by you. 

To Lady Londonderry the Prince writes from Mar Lodge 
on 27th September 1898: " I have not yet seen Busch’s book 
(i.e. Gomersations of Bismarck), but it will be unsatisfactory 
reading.” The Prince rarely speaks of the few books which 
he attempted to read with much approval. He asked Lady 
Castlereagh (September 27, 1898) whether she had read two 
recently published novels, one of them HaU Caine’s The 
Ghrislian, and added the comment, “Neither of them is a 
satisfactory book.” 
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Music and tlie drama always stood with, the Prince on a 
footing very different from literature. In the opera and the 
play he found through life one of the most effectual means of 
relief from the monotonies of ceremonial routine. In his leisure 
hours at home and abroad he welcomed, too, the society of 
leading members of both the dramatic and musical professions. 

The Prince’s theatrical tastes, while they inclined to the 
lighter forms of entertainment, were, in middle Ufe, compre¬ 
hensive, Alike in London and in Paris be made trial of many 
kinds of theatrical endeavour. He witnessed in Paris weUnigh 
every piece which enjoyed a vogue in his day, and the leading 
French performers were among his famihar French acquaintances. 
The famous French actress, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, won his 
admiration, and he welcomed her many visits to London. 

In England the Prince personally interested himself in a wide 
range of drama and in its leading interpreters. On Sir Henry 
Irving, the serious-minded chieftain of the English stage through 
the later half of Queen Victoria’s reign, the Prince bestowed 
much attention. He witnessed most of Irving’s Shakespearian 
productions at the Lyceum Theatre from 1872 onwards, and 
maintained with him friendly social relations. He supped 
with Irving and his friends on the Lyceum stage after the per¬ 
formance of Much Ado About Nothing (May 8, 1883); and 
when Queen Victoria, who eschewed the theatre in her widow¬ 
hood, was on a visit to Sandringham on 26th April 1889, he 
invited Irving to perform in her presence The Bells, a melodrama 
in which the actor made his first fame, as well as the trial scene 
from The Merchant of Venice, to which the rendering of Miss 
Ellen Terry as Portia added distinction. After their performance 
the two artistes supped with the Prince and Princess.^ This 
was the second dramatic entertainment which the Queen had 
witnessed since her husband’s death. The first had also been 
provided by her son when she was his guest at Abergeldic Castle 
eight years before (October 11, 1881). His choice, which then 
fell on The Colonel, a satirioal farce by his friend of Cambridge 
days, Francis Burnand, well illustrates the versatility of his 
theatrical tastes. 

With weUnigb every London theatre was the Prince familiar, 
and his widespread patronage left its mark on theatrical history. 

1 Bram Stoker, Personal Beminiseences of Henry Irving, ii. 212 et seg,, 1000. 
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Tlie Prince o£ Wales’s Theatre, off Tottenham Court Eoad, which 
from 1865 to 1880 obeyed new standards in the interpretation of 
domestic comedy, was christened after him by the fertile and 
popular playwright, H. J. Bjrron, and the brilliant comedy 
actress, Marie Wilton (afterwards Lady Bancroft), when they 
became, in 1865, the joint-lessees, and set the little playhouse 
on its road to fame.^ In 1880 Marie Wilton and her husband, 
Mr. Squire Bancroft, leaving the Prince of Wales’s, developed 
their fame as actors and managers at the Haymarket Theatre, 
where the Prince was a frequent visitor. Under different control 
their earlier house, the Prince of Wales’s, achieved a record run 
of a year and a half with Burnand’s The Colonel. The Prince 
often joined the audience at Drury Lane and the Adelphi 
theatres while they were identified with sensational melodrama, 
under the managements, respectively, of Augustus Harris and 
of the actor William Terriss.® The drollery of the most popular 
comedian of the epoch, J. L. Toole, also potently appealed 
to the Prince’s sense of humour. Thrice Toole appeared, on 
the Prince’s invitation, in characteristic parts on visits to 
Sandringham. On one of these occasions the comedian en¬ 
livened the celebration of Prince Albert Victor’s coming of age 
(January 8,1886). 

The social standing of actors was sensibly raised by the 
Prince’s theatrical zeal. Besides Irving and Toole, he occasion¬ 
ally entertained at Marlborough House other members of the 
profession—(Sir) Charles Wyndham, (Sir) Squire Bancroft, and 
(Sir) John Haro; and when at Homburg in the August of many 
successive years, during the last decade of the century, he wel¬ 
comed the society of these and other actors who happened to be 
fellow-visitors. The dramatic world generously acknowledged 
the Prince’s sympathy. On 10th November 1891, the day after 
his fiftieth birthday. Sir Augustus Harris, Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, Squire Bancroft, John Hare, and D’Oyly Carte travelled 
to Sandringham and, in behalf of the whole body of London actors 
and managers, presented to the Prince a solid gold cigar-box. 

^ The Fiinoe of Wales’s Theatre, ofl Tottenham Court Itoad, after 1881 
lost its vogue, and the building oeased to be used for theatrical purposes, 
being aftervards demoUshed and replaced in 190S by the Soala Theatre. The 
Frince of Wales’s name was meanwhile bestowed on a now theatre m Coventry 
Street, which was originally opened in 1883 as the Fiince’s. 

* Cf. Jesse Millward, Myadf emd Others, oh. vi (1923). 
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To the Prince’s influence may be attributed the bestowal of 
official honours on leading actors. The now precedent was in- 
augui’ated by the grant of a knighthood to Henry Irving in 1895. 
A like dignity was conferred two years later on Squire Bancroft, 
who belonged, like Irving, to the Prince’s histrionic circle. The 
practice thus instituted was maintained by the Prince when he 
came to the throne, and he himself knighted two other actors 
with whom he was on social terms—John Hare in 1907, and 
Beerbohm Tree in 1909. The dramatic author, Arthur Pinero, 
was similarly decorated by him in the latter year. 

The Prince’s persistence as a playgoer and his interest in 
actors could not fail to provoke unfavourable remark in some 
old-fashioned quarters, but the theatre in England and else¬ 
where was a national institution and a purveyor of amusement 
for the people at large, which deserved in unprejudiced minds all 
the encouragement that the Prince gave it. 

rv 

It was in foreign travel and in sport that the Prince found, 
in a growing degree with increase of years, the most efficient 
antidote to the weariness of formal social and public functions. 
Under foreign skies his transparent incognitos of Baron Eenirew 
or Earl of Chester did not always protect him against invasions 
of his privacy, but the freedom which he sought always required 
for its full enjoyment congenial social intercourse, albeit in 
unceremonious conditions. Neither abroad nor at home did 
he find solace in soUtude. The spontaneous remark of a gillie 
in attendance on him when deer-stalking in the Scottish High¬ 
lands, that he enjoyed “ the privacy of the public road,” had 
a very wide appheation. The Prince remained faithful to his 
habit of sojourning in early spring on the crowded Eiviera, 
making his headquarters at Cannes. A few days in Paris on the 
outward and return journeys always formed an important part 
of his prophylactic against the fatigues of the coming season. 
But more prolonged trials of the foreign corrective were usually 
made in the late autumn after the season ended. His three 
weeks’ “ cure ” at a German watering-place — he preferred 
Homburg in the later years of the century to his earlier choice 
of Wiesbaden—was frequently a prelude to tours through scenes 
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wliich were little frequented by Ms English associates, and 
where he could count on a warm welcome from foreign hosts and 
often on indulgence in exceptional forms of sport. His youthful 
delight never diminished in the large family parties which his 
wife’s Danish parents were wont to assemble in September at 
the castle of Eredensborg. The polyglot environment and the 
vast numbers of the assembled kinsfolk gratified him. “ We are 
an immense family gathering—quite a Babel, as seven different 
languages are spoken,” he wrote to a friend from Eredensborg 
on 18th September 1885. “ We are an immense family party, 
never sitting down to dinner less than fifty or sixty,” was 
his comment two years later on the hospitalities of his wife’s 
family. 

The autunm visit to Denmark was often the starting-point of 
a more extended tour. A typical example belongs to September 
1885. He left Denmark to stay with Eng Oscar of Sweden at 
the picturesquely situated castle of Drottningholm, whence he 
explored in the royal yacht Osborne the fiords of Norway. “ The 
scenery in the fiords quite surpassed my expectations,” he wrote 
elatedly on 11th September, but he was more impressed by the 
sport wMoh his host offered Mm. “ We have had most extra¬ 
ordinarily good sport elk-shooting tMs week, and got sixty of 
those antediluvian-looking animals in three days.” Erom the 
northern kingdoms he went through Vienna to Hungary. There 
he enjoyed some stag-hunting as the guest of Ms Mend, Count 
Tassilo Eestetics, at Ms coirntry seat of Bezeneze. Before tuxmng 
homewards through Paris he satisfied a different predilection by 
visiting the International ExMbition at Buda-Pest. There he 
was very pleasantly entertained by Countess Karolyi, wife of the 
Austrian Ambassador in London, who was a favourite member 
of the diplomatic corps at the Court of St. James’s.^ 

Another example of a distant autumn tour belongs to 1888, 
when he interrupted a month’s travM in Austria and Hungary 

1 During the ’eighties the Prince’s inUmaoios among members of the 
diplomatio corps In London notably increased. Very oongenial was his 
intercourse with many ambassadors who made at tltis period long stays in this 
country, notably with M. Waddington, Prenoh Ambassador from 1883 to 1803, 
and his American wite; with Count Karolyi, Austrian Ambassador from 1878 
to 1888; with M. de Staol, Russian Ambassador from 1884 to 1902. M. Folbe, 
the Danish Minister from isSO, and his English wife became close friends of the 
Prince, and he desoribed their country house at Luton Hoo, where he was a 
frequent pueat, as “ one of the most comfortable houses I know of.” 
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in order to pay a week’s visit to tlie King and Queen of Eumania 
at their summer palace at Sinaia in the Carpathian Mountains. 
One evening Queen Elizabeth (of the German Wicd family), who 
was well known as a poetess under the pseudonym of Carmen 
Sylva, presented for the Prince’s entertainment a series of thirteen 
tableaux vivants of scenes from Shakespeare’s plays. In the course 
of this tour the Prince revisited Buda-Pest and again enjoyed the 
hospitality of Count Festetics, who introduced him to Kcszthely, 
another of his shooting estates—“a charming place and a palatial 
residence” as the Prince described it. There the Prince engaged 
for four days in August in varied sport. A year later, in 1889, 
after a fortnight’s stay at Fredensborg, ho passed by way of 
Vienna and Venice to Athens to attend the marriage of his 
niece, the Empress Frederick’s daughter Sophie, to Constantine, 
the Duke of Sparta, his wife’s nephew, and heir to the Greek 
throne. From Athens he proceeded to Egypt to enjoy a fresh 
experience of Khedivial hospitalities.^ 

Austria and Hungary oSered to the Prince, when bent on 
hoMay far afield, much attraction in the ways alike of sport and 
of adventurous social intercourse. His creed of social Hberty 
was at times conspicuously illustrated on his visits to the Du^ 
Monarchy by his close social relations with men of such con¬ 
trasted status as Crown Prince Eudolph and Baron Hitsch, the 
Himgarian-Jewish raiUionaire. The Prince showed complete 
indiflerenoe to the objections taken on very different grounds to 
his association with both these companions. With Crown Prince 
Eudolph, Emperor Francis Joseph’s heir, the Prince had first 
come into intimate touch when the Crown Prince visited London 
as a youth of nineteen in February 1878. The young man was 
lavishly entertained, and the Prince gave on 10th February a 
dinner in his honour at which the Prime Minister, Lord Beacons- 
field, was a feUow-guest. The Prince was unsuccessful in per¬ 
suading the Queen to confer on the visitor the Order of the 
Garter. When the Crown Prince married at Vienna on 10th May 
1881 Princess Stephanie, second daughter of King Leopold 11. 
of Belgium, the Prince was desirous of attending the wedding, 
but the Queen withheld her permission. Eeports of the Crown 
Prince’s dissolute life, which the Prince of Wales discredited, 
failed to slacken their intimacy. The Grown Prince attended 
1 See p. 461 supra. 
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Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, and in the autumn of tbe 
following year the Prince of Wales spent much time abroad in 
the Crown Prince’s society, joining him and his father at the 
autumn manoeuvres in Croatia, and engaging with the Austrian 
heir-apparent in hunting stags, bears, and chamois elsewhere 
in Austria. The Crown Prince’s death at Mayerling by suicide 
in scandalous circumstances on the 30th January 1889 shocked 
the Prince, who took a characteristically chivalrous view of the 
episode, but the hope of the Viennese Court that the Prince of 
Wales would attend the funeral was unfulfilled. 

It was in 1891 that the Prince once again visited Austria 
and Hungary mainly to enjoy the hospitality of Baron Hirsch, 
thereby r ufflin g the susceptihilities of the Austrian Court, which 
looked askance on the Prince’s host. The Baron had made most 
of his immense fortune hy financing railways in the Balkans and 
in Turkey, and he devoted a large part of it to improving the 
conditions of members of his race in Russia, where he endowed 
schools and facilitated emigration to America and Asia Minor. 
But despite his munificent charities, high birth on the continent 
steadily held aloof from him. The Prince, who had been intro¬ 
duced to the Baron in Paris, was, however, attracted by the 
Baron’s philanthropic ardour, and by his enthusiasm for sport 
and for the turf. Very readily did he accept the Baron’s invita¬ 
tion to join, in 1891, a shooting-party on his Hungarian estate at 
St. Johann. The Prince spent twelve days there (October 6-18), 
besides enjoying his host’s company in Vienna while passing 
to and fro Hungary. The Baron was a good shot and the birds 
flew high and well, but the sport at St. Johaim, organised on a 
great scale, was something of a battue, and in five days 11,300 head 
of game, chiefly partridges, were bagged.^ The Prince, in the best 
of humours, cemented his friendship with his host, and was by no 
means disconcerted by the criticisms passed in strait-laced circles 

^ “No fewer thou 200 beaters were omploj^ed. They started in a circle of 
about BOTon miles in oiroumference, driving tiie birds to the guns, who stood 
about sixty yards in a circle wMcb perhaps extended over three acres, Bach 
gun was stationed in a box walled in with branches of fir, so that all the shots 
most be diceoted upwards, for the birds fly high. It is thus impossible that a 
neighbour or beater could be struck. The movements of tho boaters wore 
directed by a head keeper posted in a high tower, from which be had on exten¬ 
sive view of the coimtiy, and notes on a bom indicated to the leaders of tbo 
beat when to advance and what they were required to do ” (A. B. T, Watson, 
King Kdward 7II. as a Sportsman, p. 338, 1911). 
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on. tlio disi)lay of bis broad-minded sympathies. In spite of the 
responsibility of the Baron, who was excluded from the Austrian 
Court, for the Princess presence in the Austrian capital, tlie Prince 
exchanged visits with Emperor Erancis Joseph. The interests 
of this vacation were enhanced by the opportunities which he 
found in Vienna of discussing some urgent political problems 
with Count Kalnoky, Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
with Prince LobanofI, the Russian Ambassador. 

Of his regard for his Hungarian-Jewish host he continued 
to make frank demonstration at home as weU as abroad. The 
Baron was, under the Prince’s auspices, a familiar figure in 
Enghsh society on his visits to London, until near his death in 
1896. He was encouraged by the Prince in an active patronage 
of the English turf. The Prince introduced him to his friend 
and counsellor in racing matters. Lord Marcus Boresford, and 
Lord Marcus bought, in 1890, for the Baron, at the Prince’s 
prompting, the yearling filly La FlSche, which in 1892 scored the 
rare triumph of wiuning the four classic prizes—^the One Thou¬ 
sand Guineas, the Cambridgeshire, the Oaks, and the St. Leger. 
The Prince rejoiced in the triumph of one who in his view was 
disparaged by unworthy prejudice, and had thoroughly gratified, 
at least on one notable occasion, his love of variety in his vacation 
tours abroad. 

V 

Sport at home offered the Prince a relief from the formal 
social routine more readily accessible than travel abroad. 
Until he turned forty he remained true to his early hunting pro¬ 
clivities. From the date of his settlement at Sandringham he 
constantly hunted with the West Norfolk hounds, and on occasion 
followed the more famous packs of the Midland shires—the Quorn, 
the Cottesmore, the Pytohley, and the Belvoir. But increasing 
bulk and the superior facihties which the county of Norfolk offered 
for shooting led him by degrees to give up following the hounds 
and to devote to the gun most of his hours of outdoor exercise at 
Sandringham or elsewhere. One of his latest experiences in the 
hunting field was on 7th January 1882, when he stayed with his 
Yorkshire friend, Christopher Sykes, at Brantingham Thorpe, to 
hunt with the Holdemess. His withdrawal from fox-hunting prac¬ 
tically coincided with his genial presentation at Sandringham, 
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on bolialf of tlie hunt, of a testimonial to the retiring Master of the 
West Norfolk hounds (Mr. Anthony Hammond) in March 1883. 

The Prince always acknowledged the superiority of iox- 
hunting over stag-hunting, but did not eschew the latter form 
of sport. Through the ’seventies he enjoyed many excellent 
runs in the Windsor district with the royal buckhounds, the main¬ 
tenance of which by the State harmonised with his early con¬ 
ceptions of Court ceremonial. During Mr. Gladstone’s fourth 
ministry (1892-96) a strong popular agitation sought the aboli¬ 
tion of the royal pack—^mainly on humanitarian grounds. The 
Prince discussed, in 1893, with the then Master of the Buok- 
hoimds. Lord Ribblesdale, the possibility of converting the royal 
buckhounds into foxhounds, in accordance with a suggestion 
of his earlier years. The Prince, who cherished memories of the 
resplendent uniform of the official Grand Veneur at Napoleon 
III.’a Court at Fontainebleau and Compi&gne, deprecated a 
complete divorce of hunting from the State, But he was unable 
to resist the trend of popular opinion and acquiesced in the sup¬ 
pression, near the end of his mother’s reign, of the mastership of 
the buckhounds, and therewith the final dissociation of the Court 
from hunting. Nor, when he reconstituted the Court on succeeding 
to the throne, did he make any effort to revive the office. 

The sandy soil of the Sandringham estate well rewarded the 
Prince’s strenuous effort to perfect its shooting facilities by 
developing the coverts and adding to the stock of game. Grouse 
hardly flourished there, but partridges and pheasants multiplied, 
and marshy ground and good pools were attractive homes for 
snipe, woodcock, and wild duck. The Prince was always on the 
alert for changes in the organisation of sport. Muzzle loaders 
were soon replaced by breech loaders, and the woods were 
adapted to the modern system of beating. The Prince, on his 
return from his visit to Baron HLcsch at St. Johann, adopted 
the Baron’s system of remises (or shelters) for partridges or 
pheasants, where the birds might nest and feed, and be ready in 
the season for the method of driving them over the guns. His 
shooting-parties at Sandringham, the chief of which assembled 
just before his birthday in November, rarely consisted of more 
than eight guns, and commonly included the best shots of the 
day, such as Earl de Grey, heir of the Marquis of Bipon, 
Lord Walsingham, and Hon. Henry Stonor, The Prince’s own 
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performances remained to tlie last variable. He had an excep¬ 
tional knack of killing birds behind him at an angle which most 
people find very difficult. 

From friends, in Norfolk or elsewhere, the Prince was 
always ready to accept invitations to shooting-parties. “ We 
had yesterday a capital day’s partridge-driving, and got nearly 
two hundred brace,” he wrote from Melton Constable, the seat 
of Lord and Lady Hastings, on 16th October 1884. Prom 
1892 until the year of his death, with two exceptions, he was 
the guest of Edward Lawson (afterwards Lord Burnham), the 
proprietor of the London newspaper, the Daily Tdegraph, for a 
day or two each year in January at HaU Barn, near Beacons- 
field. A week at the end of each November from 1896 
onwards was spent at Castle Rising with Horace (afterwards 
Lord) Parquhar, while he was an annual visitor to the Duke 
of Devonshire’s shoot at Chatsworth in January. 

The Prince long retained his zest for deer-stalking on his 
autumn vacations in Scotland, and was for many years equal 
to aU the fatigues. But as age began to tell he resorted to the 
leas exacting practice of driving deer. 

As a shot the Prince enjoyed his foreign experiences of pur¬ 
suing animals unknown to England. But ono exceptional quarry 
came under the fire of his gun at home. In 1876, after his return 
from India where he had engaged in the pursuit of big game, he, 
while the guest of Lord TankerviUe at Chillingham Castle, 
Northumberland, brought down one of the herd of wild bulls in 
the park there. 

VI 

Eaeing became, after middle hfe, the most absorbing of 
the Prince’s sporting interests. The “ glorious uncertainty of the 
turf,” to use his own phrase, fascinated his mature years. The 
gambler’s thriUs were neither unknown nor unwelcome to him. 
He yielded readily to the alternations of excitement attaching to 
racing ownership—the anxieties of the training stable, the 
depression following defeat on the course, the exhilaration that 
comes of victory. At the same time the camaraderie of the 
turf gratified, to an extent increasing with his age, his social 
instinct. Prom 1880 he rejoiced in the occupancy during the 
Newmarket meetings of a suite of rooms in the house of the 
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Jockey Club. From 1885, on the night of each Derby day, he 1889 
entertained all the members ol the club at dinner at Marlborough 
House and, during his reign, at Buckingham Palace. IVilh 
trainers and jockeys he was always on sociable terms. He 
thoroughly enjoyed the visits which he regularly paid to great 
houses in the neighbourhood of the courses where the classic 
races were run. For many successive years he was the guest of 
Lord Sefton at Sefton Park for the Grand National at Aintree, 
near Liverpool, and of the Duke of Eiohmond at Goodwood. 

He stayed with the Duke of Westminster at Eaton Hall for the 
Chester races. In later life he invariably spent a week with 
Lord Savile at Eufford Abbey, in order to witness the St. Leger 
at Doncaster. The annual sojourn there was especially congenial, 
and the Prmce spoke of it as “ like coming home.” Through 
the decade preceding his accession, his popularity with the great 
sporting democracy was vastly enhanced by his prominence as a 
racing owner, and by his punctual attendance at all the principal 
and at several of the secondary meetings in diverse parts of the 
country. When out of England, too, he rarely missed an oppor¬ 
tunity of frequenting race meetings of repute. He was often 
seen on the courses at Auteuil, near Paris, and at Nice. In 
1883 he ran a horse. The Scot, for the great steeplechase at 
Baden-Baden. He was “hail fellow well met” in the racing 
society of the continent, almost equally with that of England. 

His insistence on decorum in dress, which was a characteristic 
of him in all relations of life, did not desert him on the race¬ 
course, nor indeed in the hunting-field. He was severe in rebuke 
of any mfringement in either place of accepted conventions. 

Although he was elected a member of the Jockey dub in 
1864, and was thenceforth a familiar figure at Newmarket and 
other racing centres, he played no part on the turf as an owner of 
race-horses until after his return from India in 1876. His career 
of ownership opened with the purchase of a few yearlings at an 
extravagant price, and the royal colours—^purple, gold braid, 
scarlet sleeves, black velvet cap with gold fringe—^were first seen 
at the July meatiug at Newmarket in 1877, when he matched 
unsnccessfiilly his Arab horse Alep against another Arab horse 
Avowal, belonging to the veteran General, Lord Strathnairn.^ 

1 Of. A. E. T. Wataon’B Atngr Edwwrd 7U. m a Sportamm (1911), wliioli 
anppliea, on good authority, the main facta of the Prince’s racing career. 
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Lord Marcus Beresford, younger brother of Lord Charles, 
who, while an officer of the 7th Hussars, acquired a rarely 
rivalled knowledge of all that pertained to the turf, soon 
gave the Prince good counsel, and proved his oracle in racing 
matters for the rest of his life. Lord Marcus, in wit and 
sagacity, was far superior to his brother Charles, and there 
was no break in the long stretch of the Prince’s intimacy with 
him.^ In 1878, on Lord Marcus’s advice, the Prince turned his 
attention to steeplechasing, and purchased, in partnership with 
Lord Marcus, two promising jumpers. Jackal and Congress, the 
former of which, bearing Lord Marcus’s colours, won the Craven 
Steeplechase at the Liverpool meeting of that year.® Regimental 
race meetings were always congenial to the Prince, and under 
Lord Marcus’s guidance he, in the years that followed, achieved 
at such meetings some success with Jackal and other steeple¬ 
chasers which Lord Marcus procured for him. The Prince’s 
earliest experience of victory on his own account was at the 
Aldershot Regimental Meeting on 14th April 1880, with his 
steeplechaser Leonidas, which he soon disposed of.® The Prince’s 
sole classic victory in steeplechasing came in 1900, when his 
horse Ambush TI. won the Grand National at Liverpool. 
Expectations ran high in later years with regard to the winner, 
but his subsequent performances proved disappointing. 

Meanwhile, the Prince rapidly developed, as an owner, lasting 
ties with flat-racing. In 1883, on Lord Marcus’s introduction, 
he opened a ten years’ association with John Porter, the famous 
trainer at Kingsclere, near Basingstoke. Ho committed to 
Porter’s charge two fillies, Geheimniss and Junket, which he 
leased from Lady Stamford jointly with the well-known sports¬ 
man, Lord Alington. Two years later, on the advice of Lord 
Marcus, the Prince went a notable step further in his racing 

1 For Lord Maroua Beraaford’a reldUoiiB with the Princo see A. B. T. 
Watson’s book ui supra, and the obituary notice of Lord Morons in The Times 
of 18th December 1922, two days after hia death. 

^ Congress was disabled by an oooident before its racing qualities oould bo 
tested. 

* Lord Marcus’s steopleohaaiiig *' finds ” for the Prinoe mado a good show at 
various regimental rueetiugs. Bair Flay won the Household Brigade Cup 
at Sandowu in 1882. In 1887, the Prinoe's jumper, Hohenlinden, came in 
first for tho Gold Cup at the Grand Military Meeting at Sandowu, but was 
disqualified owing to his oivnor not being, in aooordance with the eonditione, 
an officer on full pay. Another steepleohaser. Magic, which the Frinee acquired 
in 1888, twice failed for the Grand National. 
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caieer, and mangniated a breeding stnd at Sandringham, stock¬ 
ing it at first with a few purchases that he personally made at a 
yearlong sale at Newmarket in July. But httle good fortune for 
the time came the Prmce’s way, in the way either of breeding 
or racing, and he often bemoaned his disappointments to his 
trainer, John Porter, with whom, none the less, his personal 
relations were invariably cordial.^ 

The tide of failure was in time triumphantly stemmed. In 
1887 Porter did the Prince a service which put him on the road 
to vast success. The trainer bought for the Sandringham stud 
the mare Perdita TI. The mare’s earliest progeny was hardly 
reassming, hut in 1891 she became the dam by the sire St. Simon 
of the notable thoroughbred Florizel II., and in 1893 and in 
1897, respectively, by the same sire, she gave birth to the two 
more notable thoroughbreds. Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee. 
Florizel II. started a new era in the Prince’s racitig career by 
winning five races of second rank in the season of 1894. 

By that date some notable changes had been made in 
the Prince’s racing establishment. Lord Marcus, in 1890, was 
appointed manager of the stud at Sandringham, becoming at 
the same time an Extra Equerry, and in 1893 the Prince was 
induced by Lord Marcus to transfer his horses for training from 
John Porter’s stable at Kingsclere to that of Bichard Marsh at 
Egerton House, Newmarket. Lord Marcus and Bichard Marsh 
retained their positions for the rest of the Prince’s career, and 
well deserved their secure place in hm confidence. 

Prom 1893 imtil Queen Victoria’s death, the Prince’s achieve¬ 
ments on the turf steadily soared. Persimmon, Perdita II.’s 
foal of 1893, proved the best thoroughbred of the era, and with 
him the Prince became for the first time victor in the classic 
races. In 1896 Persimmon won both the Derby and the St. 
Leger. The Prmce’s first triumph at Epsom was acclaimed 
through the length and breadth of the Empire, and the excite¬ 
ment was long remembered. Earl Grey, when Governor- 
General of Canada, recalled in a letter to King Edward on 
5th May 1909: 

When Your Majesty won the Derby with Persimmon, I 
was at Bulawayo. I can remember as if it were yesterday the 

^ Gf. John Porter of Ktngselere, an autobiography writtou m ooUaboiatioii 
with K. Moorhouse (1010). 
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Persimmon, followed up his triumphs of 1896 by winning 
next year the Eclipse Stakes and the Gold Cup at Ascot, thus 
setting the seal on Ids racing lame. Other progeny of the Sand¬ 
ringham stud now promised weU, but lor a time they increased 
the Prince’s victories only in smaller contests. The triumphs of 
Persimmon were, however, eclipsed at the end of the century by 
his brother, Diamond Jubilee, who arrived at Newmarket from 
San dringha m lor training in 1899. In 1900 Diamond Jubilee 
won the five classic races: the Two Thousand Guineas, the 
Newmarket Stakes (for three-year-olds), the Eclipse Stakes, the 
Derby, and the St. Leger.^ The Prince’s excitement ran high 
at Diamond Jubilee’s triumphal progress through the season. 
“ Thanks for wishing me further good luck with ‘ D. Jubilee 
he wrote to Lady Londonderry on 12th August. “ He wiU, I 
hope, win the Leger, though I shall not be there to see it.” The 
death of his brother, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, prevented 
his attendance at Doncaster to witness Diamond Jubilee’s victory. 

In the year 1900 the Prince’s racing career thus reached 
its zenith. His winning stakes, which totalled £29,686, set him 
at the head, for the only time, of the list of winning owners. 
In that list he had been twice previously placed second: in 1896 
with £26,673, and in 1897 with £14,296. In the same year (1900) 
his steeplechaser Ambush 11. won the Grand National, So im¬ 
posing a series of victories lor an owner in one year was without 
precedent (nor has it been repeated), and the Prince ascended the 
throne early next year before the popular enthusiasm had spent 
itself. Although he pursued the sport with his old energy through¬ 
out his reign, and although the number of his horses in training 
increased, no conspicuous prosperity attended his racing ventures 
as King until he won the Derby for the third time with Minoru 
in 1909, In that—^the last racing season of his life,—^he was 
placed second in the list of winning owners. 

On the whole, the Prince’s racing experience, in spite of 
vicissitudes, proved profitable. He reckoned that the purchase 
of Perdita II, in 1887 brought him within twenty years a quarter 

^ Diamond Jubilee came in second for fhe Princess of Wales’s Stakes at 
Newmarket, but was unplaced in the Jookey Club Stakes. 
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of a million. Peidita’s son, Diamond Jubilee, after hia racing 
career was closed, was sold to an Argentine dealer for £31,500. 

Diamond Jubilee’s elder brother, Persimmon, was justly reckoned 
the brightest jewel in the crown of the Sandringham stable. 

There he ended his days, through an accident, on the 18th 
February 1908. Of the tragedy the Prince (then King) wrote 
feelingly to his friend Lady Londonderry: 

In Persimmon I have lost a trusty Mend. We hoped he 
might have lived eight or ten years more. He is a great loss 
also to the racing community. The damage was more serious 
than we thought, and he died from exhaustion.^ 

vn 

Yachting was another form of recreation and sport to which isso 
the Prince was faithful from boyhood. His career as a racing 44 
yachtsman did not open till 1876—^just a year before he first 
acquired a race-horse. From that date, for some twenty years, 
he pursued yacht-racing with much the same ardour as horae- 
raoing, frequently sailing on racing craft of his own both on the 
Solent and on the Mediterranean, off the Riviera. But after 
1897, while remaining an enthusiast for yachting, his zeal for 
yacht-racing declined, while that for horse-racing continued 
active till his death. 

The Prince’s frequent residence in youth at Osborne had 
early interested him in the yachting activities at Cowes. Of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron there, the most distinguished yachting 
club of the world, the Prince Consort had been patron, and in 
1863 the Prince accepted that office in succession to his father, 
presenting, at the same time, an annual cup for competition at 
the Cowes Regatta. Two years later, on the 8th July, he was 
elected an active member, and in 1882, when his interest in 
yacht-racing had matured, he was invested with the blue ribbon 
of the yachting fraternity by being admitted to the office of 
Commodore of the Squadron. Although his racing interests as 
a yachtsman were mainly centred in the Solent, he became, in 
1874, Commodore also of the Royal Thames Yacht dub.® 

1 The ^eletou of Peiaimmon the ICuig prasented to the hTatuiol History 
Miisenm, South Heusmgton, 

' The Prince’s yaohting career may he traced in Montague Guest and 
Wilham B. Boulton’s MemoriaJa of the Royal YaiM Squadron (1903), pp. 360 
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In 1866 the Prince first acquired a yacht of his own, the 
Dagmar —a cutter of 37 tons. But it was ten years later that 
he first bought a racing boat—^the schooner-yacht Hildegarde. 
In 1877 the Prince won for the first time, with this vessel, 
the Queen’s Gup at Cowes. The race took place in very heavy 
weather and, as was his habit, he LimseK sailed on his craft. 
With his second racing cutter, the Formosa, which he bought 
in 1879, he won the Queen’s Cup for the second time, in 1880. 
A year later he acquired the schooner Aline, of 216 tons, 
which had been built some fifteen years earlier and already 
had achieved some fame. But the Aline did comparatively 
little for the Prince’s racing reputation during the twelve years 
of his ownership. In Queen Victoria’s jubilee year of 1887, 
the Prince entered her for two races which attracted attention 
—^the Jubilee race round the United Kingdom, which was 
organised by the Eoyal Thames Yacht Club (Juno 16-29), and 
the Royal Yacht Squadron Jubilee race in the Channel, over 
a course of 330 miles (August 8-10). The Prince’s yacht was 
unsuccessful in both competitions, but came in third out of 
thirteen competitors in the Channel race. 

It was not till 1892 that the Prince had a racing cutter built 
for him. The vessel, known as the Britcmnia (300 tons), was 
designed by George Lennox Watson, a marine architect of high 
repute, and proved “ the most successM cutter-yacht that had 
been raced in European waters since the days of the almost 
mvinoible Arrow” It was a roomy craft, accommodating, with 
a crew of twenty-eight, her owner and two or three guests. 
When on the Riviera ho made the Britannia his home for many 
years, from 1894 onwards, sailing in her from one Mediterranean 
port to another. 

The exploits of the Britannia gave a new impetus to the 
pursuit of yachting in France as well as in England. During her 
first season (May-September 1893) she started in 43 races off the 
British Isles, and w6n 24 first prizes and 9 second or third. She 
began her career on the Riviera in the spring of 1894, when she 
scored a record success, and in the three following seasons she 
weU maintained her high position in the Mediterranean. Before 

et aeq., and in Watson’s King EdwarA aa a Sportaman, where the chapter on 
yachting is from the efficient pen of King Kdword’s Equerry, Captain Sir 
Seymour Fortescuo, K.O.y.O. 
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her racing career came to an end in 1897, tlie aggregate of her first 
prizes in all waters liad risen to 122, with 26 second or third 
prizes out of 219 starLs. Throughout the Biitannia’s racing 
days the Prince sailed on her every day of the Cowes Eegatta. 

The Prince’s enthusiasm for yacht-racing was destined to 
wane in presence of an unlooked-for challenge. His activity in 
the sport was one of the many fields which were to provoke the 
rivalry of his all-aspiring nephew, the Kaiser Wilham II. A 
visit of the Kaiser, then recently crowned, to Cowes during the 
regatta season of 1889 bred in him the ambition to prove him¬ 
self the equal, or rather superior, of his imele in competitions on 
the Solent. With hospitable courtesy, his uncle at once pro¬ 
posed him for membership of the Eoyal Yacht Squadron. Two 
years later the Kaiser entered his yacht Meteor I. for a race. 
Next year the versatile monarch returned to witness the Cowes 
Eegatta in the newly assumed rdle of a yachting enthusiast. 
During the three following seasons he ostentatiously sustained 
the character, openly contesting the Prince’s rightful place of 
social prominence during the regatta week. It was in 1896 that 
the ambitious Kaiser commissioned George Lennox Watson, the 
architect of the Britcmnia, to build for him a new yacht. Meteor II., 
on the same lines as tho Bntannia, but on a larger scale. Next 
season tho Kaiser tried, on the Solent, conclusions with the 
Britannia, which hitherto had held her own against wellnigh all 
comers at home and on the Eiviera. Meteor II. soon proved that 
the Britawnia had been outbuilt. The success of the new-comer 
quickly put the Britannia’s achievements in the shade. The 
intrusion of the jealous Kaiser into the Prince’s own domain 
at Cowes, where, as Commodore of the Eoyal Yacht Squadron, 
he enjoyed great authority, tended to cool his zeal for yaoht- 
raoing. After 1897 the Prince continued to sail in the Britannia 
on the Solent, but she took part in no more races. She was the 
last of the racing cutters wUch the Prince owned. The Prince 
remained faithful to Cowes Eegatta and the Royal Yacht 
Squadron till the end of his life. On his accession to the throne 
he combined with the office of Commodore of the Eoyal Yacht 
Squadron the higher dignity of Admiral of the Squadron. But 
for the last thirteen years of his career he sought satisfaction for 
his sporting instincts elsewhere than in the proprietorship of a 
racing yacht. 
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Cards formed, from the Prince’s early days, a recreative 
solace. He was always ready from boyhood to take a hand of 
an evening at whist. But a love of adventure led him from time 
to time to experiment in card games in which chance pre¬ 
dominated over skill. He had tried his luck on holiday at 
gaming in fashionable clubs—on the Eiviera and in Germany— 
and almost aU forms of card games became familiar to him in 
course of time. Irrosponsibie social gossip, which found a home 
in the scandalous press at home and abroad, frequently imputed 
to the Prince sensational gambling adventures.^ For a short 
period after 1890 he was attracted by the hazardous game of 
baccarat, and an incident attending his indulgence in that 
diversion while on a private visit in the early autumn of 1891 
came, through an accident, into public notice and ruffled public 
opinion by a specious confirmation of the journalistic innuendoes. 

In the second week of September of that year he was the 
guest, for the Doncaster races (September 8 and 9), of Mr. 
Arthur Wilson, a wealthy shipowner of Hull, who resided at 
Tranby Croft, near Doncaster. The company included sporting 
friends of the Prince—^Lord Coventry, General Owen Williams, 
and Sir WiUiam Gordon-Cumming, Colonel of the Scots Guards— 
besides members of the host’s family. Baccarat was played by 
the party at comparatively low stakes. Some of the Prince’s 
fellow-players saw cause to charge Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
with cheating. The Prince, after due inquiries, reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that the charge was well founded, and the 
ofiending player was induced to sign a paper acknowledging his 
guilt and promising not to touch cards again. There the un¬ 
happy business seemed to end. But subsequently the story 
leaked out, and Sir William brought an action for slander against 
his hostess, her son, daughter, and son-in-law, and a fifth guest. 
The case came before Lord Chief Justice Lord Coleridge on the 

1 The Frinoe was well aware of the habitual insuiuations of oettoin organs 
of the press. “ I om happiest,” he wrote in a oonfession album, “ when . . . 
I can, like plain Mr. Jones, go to a raoe meeting without it being ohronioled 
in the papers next day that His Boyal Highness the Frince of Wales has 
taJren. to gambling very seriously, and yesterday lost more money thatv ever 
he can afford to pay ” (Alfred B. X. Watson’s King Mdviard aa a Sportsman, 

p. 120). 
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1st June 1891, and lasted for seven, days. The Prince, who was 
in court the whole time, appeared unwillingly as a witness for 
the defence. He frankly related all that he knew of the affair. 
A verdict for the defendants was returned. 

In the result a violent storm beat about the Prince’s head. 
A renewal threatened of the puritanic suspicions of twenty years 
ago, which had never been wholly silenced. The trial and its 
incidents shocked conventional middle-class sentiment. The 
Times newspaper, in a leading article on the 10th June, assumed 
a pontifical tone. The writer fulminated against the Prince for 
his part in a sordid business, condemning him for mixing in 
questionable society, for indulging in “ questionable pleasures,” 
and for giving thereby a shock to “ the monarchical principle.” ^ 

The Prince was profoundly disturbed by the outcry. The 
Queen’s distress of mind, which was acute, especially grieved her 
son. To her he promptly gave assurances that he would abstain 
from gambling games thenceforth and never suffer baccarat to 
be played in his presence. For complaint of extravagance in the 
popular denunciation, he had good groimd. He resented the 
allegation that the affair at Tranby Ckoft reflected his habitual 
practice. His manifold activities of a serious kind, only a few 
of which were known to the public, sufficiently confuted the 
insinuation that undignified distraction so dominated his life as 
to justify misgivings of his fitness for the throne. In a letter to 
Dr. Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was long on intimate 
terms with himself and his family (August 13, 1891), he sought 
to clear up prevailing misconceptions at the same time as he 
protested against the indiscriminate detraction. 

“ A recent trial,” the Prince’s letter to the Archbishop ran, 
“ which no one deplores more than 1 do, and which I was powerless 
to prevent, gave occasion for the Press to make most bitter and 
unjust attacks upon mo, knowing that I was defenceless, and I 
am not sure that politics were not mixed up in it. The whole 
matter has now died out, and I think, therefore, it would be 

^ In the House of Oommons on 15th June attention was called to the 
Prince’s breach of the Queen’s regulations (Ho. 41), which laid on all officers 
on the active list the obligation of requiring a fellow-officer suspected of dis¬ 
honourable conduct to submit his case to his commanding officer. The Prince, 
who had sufiered Sir William Gordon-Cumming to atone for bis ofience by a 
private confession, admitted to the House, through the Seoretary of State 
for War, Mr. Edward Stanhope, “ an error in judgement ” (Hansard, 3rd series, 
occliv. 304). 
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inopportune for me in any public manner to allude again to 
tbe painful subject which, brought such a torrent of abuse 
upon me, not only by the Press, but by the Low Church, and 
especially the Nonconformists. 

“ They have a perfect right, I am well aware, in a free country 
like our own, to express their opinions, but I do not consider 
that they have a just right to jump at conclusions regarding 
myseli, without knowing the facts. 

“ I have a horror of gambling, and should always do my 
utmost to discourage others who have an inclination for it, as I 
consider that gambling, like intemperance, is one of the greatest 
curses which a coxmtry could be afflicted with. 

“ Horse-racing may produce gambling, or it may not, but 1 
have always looked upon it as a manly sport which is popular 
with Englishman of all classes; and there is no reason why it 
should be looked upon as a gambling transaction. Alas ! those 
who gamble will gamble at anything. I have written quite 
openly to you, my dear Archbishop, whom I have had the 
advantage of knowing for so many years.” ^ 

Level - headed observers, who could not be suspected of any 
special tenderness for royalty, were at one with the Prmoe in 
regarding the public attack as overdone. *' All this clatter,” 
Mr, John Morley remarked to Sir William Harcourt, “ about the 
Prince of Wales and the baccarat, which no doubt raises some 
curious points in manners and in ethics, is beginning to make me 
sick. I really think of taking his part.” ® Mr, Motley’s detached 
point of view found many sympathisers. The ugly censure soon, 
as the Prince foretold, subsided. Its purport was not, however, 
wholly lost on the Prince. He set himself to discourage, as far 
as he could, the vogue of gambling, which was always threatening 
to grow in fashionable drolea. Personally he gradually aban¬ 
doned other games of cards for the newer game of bridge, in 
which, though he played regularly and successfully, he developed 
no more than a moderate skill. 


A. 0. Denson’s Zt/e of AreJibhhop Benson. 
® Visooravt Motley’s ilecoZlecttons, i. 273-4. 
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DOMBSTIO VIOISSITUDES, 1878-1900 
I 

In the later as in the earlier years of his adult hie the Prince 
was fortunate in the chief officers of his household. It was not 
in bis nature to abnegate control of any of his manifold afEairs, 
but he sought and found, from youth upwards, highly efficient 
and loyal assistance in the management of his diverse interests. 
He was constant in his devotion to those in whom he placed his 
confidence, and most of the men who filled responsible posts in 
his household scored record years of service. He rarely parted 
with an equerry until age or ill-health incapacitated him, and 
Colonel Arthur Ellis and General Stanley Clarke, who were his 
invariable companions abroad, were close friends. But the most 
notable instances of the mutual fidelity which characterised his 
relations with those in his service were furnished by the two 
men who filled, through an almost unprecedented length of time, 
the all-important posts, respectively, of Private Secretary, and 
Comptroller and Treasurer of his household. Mr. il^anoia 
EmoUys, successor since 1870 of Mr. Herbert Fisher, the Prince’s 
first private secretary, developed during his prolonged service 
a welhugh marvellous tact, industry, and knowledge of men and 
matters, preserving, in his attitude to his master throughout the 
long period, the ideal mean between self-assertion and self- 
suppression.^ In Sir Dighton Probyn the same oharaoteristics 
were combined vrith a faculty for rigorous finance. Sit Dighton 
had achieved a brilliant reputation as a cavahy officer in the 
Indian army before he first joined the Prince’s household as an 
equerry in 1873. The Prince at once recognised his pomise as an 
administrator in addition to his fine military aptitudes. He and 

1 See p. 165 eupra. 
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Knollys both accompanied the Prince on his Indian tour. After 
their return home, when the Prince’s first ComptroUer and 
Treasurer, Sir William Knohys, retired at the age of eighty (March 
16, 1877), the Prince had no hesitation in appointing Probyn to 
the vacancy. At the time, the Prince described him as “ the only 
man I know who could succeed him ” {i.e. Sir William KnoUys). 
Sir Dighton justifi.od the choice by the efficient performance of 
the duties of the office so long as the Prince lived, becoming, on 
the Prince’s accession to the throne, Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
In course of time he acquired, in addition to his other qualifi¬ 
cations, command of the work of land-agent and horticulturist, 
and thus he ably seconded his master’s efforts in developing 
the Sandringham estate. Both Knollys and Prob 3 Ti were the 
Prince’s seniors, and were unusually long-lived. Both died near 
the same date in the same year, 1924, more than fourteen years 
after their master had passed away.^ 

II 

Amid all the multifarious calls on the Prince’s time and 
thought, in answering which he could count on the unceasing 
assistance of Knollys and Probyn—amid his social and public 
functions, his engagements of sport and pleasure, his political 
study and observation, his business transactions as a man of 
property—^he was never unmindful of the personal services which 
he owed his kinsfolk. To every member of his family, notably to 
his brothers and sisters and to his children, he gave practical proof 
of his affection at all turns of hie career, following their fortunes 
with his characteristically alert interest and sympathy. He 
was the confidant, so long as they lived, of his two sisters who on 
marriage settled in Germany — the Crown Princess, his eldest 
sister, and Princess Alice of Darmstadt, his second sister. He 
followed with close attention the progress in their professions of 
his sailor brother, Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, and of his soldier 
brother, Arthiu;, Duke of Connaught, and he sympathised with 
the cultured avocations of his youngest brother. Prince Leopold, 

^ Sir JDlghton Probyn, bom on 21st January 1833, died at Sandringham on 
20th June 1024.; after I^g Edvard’s death ho became Comptroller of Queen 
Alexandra’s household and held that post until the end. Lord EnoUys, bom 
on 16th July 1837, died on 16th August 1924; he remained for throe years, 
1910-13, Private Secretary to King Edvard’s son curd suocesaor. Kina' OMive. 
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Duke o£ Albany. To the husbands of his younger sisters he paid 
all fraternal attentions. He encouraged them to engage in 
fitting spheres of public life, and was ready with detached advice. 
He felt some compunction with regard to the presence in the 
House of Commons of the Marquis of Lome, son and heir of the 
Duke of Argyll, who married, in 1871, his fourth sister. Princess 
Louise.^ He thought the royal family ran thereby a risk of 
identification with a political party. He deemed it more fitting 
that the Marquis should be called up to the House of Lords in 
the Duke of Argyll’s lifetime. He always strongly deprecated 
the Marquis’s admission to a ministry. But he warmly welcomed 
his appointment, in September 1878, to the dignified post of 
Governor-General of Canada. “ He has a fine career open to 
him ” (he wrote to Frere on 8th September 1878), “ and my sister 
living in one of our most important colonies cannot fail to have 
a moat excellent effect.” To like effect he wrote to Acland 
(October 11): " I trust that my sister’s sojourn in Canada and 
her husband’s position as Governor-General may be productive 
of good both there and at home. It is indeed a fine, useful, and 
important position.” The Priuoe’s anticipations of the good 
effect of the Marquis’s presence in Canada were satisfactorily 
fulfilled, and he was disappointed that the Marquis was entrusted 
with no further responsibilities of the kind. The field of Empire 
was always one in which the Prince deemed that the energies of 
members of the royal family might be employed to advantage. 

HI 

Death dealt the Prince’s large domestic circle inevitable 
blows, which affected him profoundly. The close of the year 
1878 involved him and his kindred in a grief which vividly 
recalled earlier trials. Princess Alice, wife of Prince Louis of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, fell ill of diphtheria at the palace at Darm¬ 
stadt while nursing her childien. She died on the 14th December 
1878, the seventeenth anniversary of the Prince Consort’s death, 
and the eighth anniversary of the Prince of Wales’s own 
recovery from what seemed to be a mortal malady. The 

^ The Marqma of Lome repreaentod Argyllshire as a Liberal from 1868 to 
X878. He joined the Liberal Uniomsta in 1886, and a£ter some defeats as a 
ocmdidato, sat for South Mauohester from 1886 to 1800, when he suooeeded to 
the Dukedom of Ari’vU on liis father's death. 
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Princess liad attended her father during his last illness, and she 
hod aided in nursing her eldest brother tlirough the crisis of 
1871. A simple sincerity of phrase marked the Prince’s avowals 
of distress in his bereavement. To Lord Beaconsfield he wrote : 
“ The love and afiection we bore towards one another . . . 
increased as years went by ” ; to Mr. Cdadstone : “ She sacri¬ 
ficed her life to the duties of a mother and wife ”; to Lord 
Granville : “ She was my favomrite sister, so good, so kind, so 
clever; we had gone through much together—ray father’s 
illness, then my own.” 

The Prince hastened to the house of mourning at Darmstadt, 
where he was already a familiar figure. In his dead sister’s 
children, especially in her four daughters, he showed thenceforth 
a paternal interest. The fortunes of his nieces in their married 
Uves strengthened the bond between him and them. The two 
eldest of Princess Alice’s daughters, Princess Victoria and 
Princess Elizabeth, both married in 188d. Princess Victoria 
became the wife of Queen Victoria’s protege and the Prince’s 
friend, Prince Louis of Battenberg (afterwards Marquis of Milford 
Haven); while the Princess Elizabeth became the wife of the 
Grand Duke Sergo, the younger brother of the Tsar Alexander 
Ill. A little later the Prince rejoiced in the marriages of the 
two youngest daughters, which seemed at the tune of good 
augury for international goodwill. Fate was, in the years to 
come, to dissolve that promise in tragedy. Princess Irene married 
her first cousin, Prince Henry of Prussia, only brother of Kaiser 
William II., while Princess AJix became the wife of the Tsar 
Nicholas 11.^ 

The Prince suffered a second severe domestic boroavoment— 
in the death of a brothet--ia 1884. On 28th March the youngest 
of Queen Victoria’s sous. Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, died 
suddenly at Cannes. Always of frail health, he had been the 
special cate of his mother, and had been constantly in her society, 
at any rate until his marriage on 27th April 1882. The Prince 

^ The Prlnoo lived long enough to see only tlio first of tho dark shadows 
which in time iavolvod tho oareera of thieo of tho danghtoiB of his sister Alice. 
Tho Grand Duke Soigo was slain by revolutionaries at St. Volciwhiug on tho 
4th Vohiuary 1006. After tho Priuoo’s death como tho alienation thiuugh wiu' 
of Fiinoo Henry of Prussia and his wife from thoir Hnglish IJndrod, as woll os 
tho crowning tragedy whioh overtook tho widowed Grand Unolioss fciorgo and 
hoi sister, the Isadtza, who both foil viotims to tho brutal fury of tlio 
111 1 .T» revolution in 1018. 
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of Wales tliought at times that Prince Leopold exerted a some¬ 
what reactionary influence on their mother’s political opinions. 
While mainly devoted to literature and art, Prince Leopold was 
ambitious of public employment, and the Prince of Wales 
encouraged the aspiration. Two months before Prince Leopold’s 
death the Prince expressed approval of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
suggestion that his youngest brother should be appointed 
Governor of Victoria in succession to the Prince’s frequent 
correspondent, Sir Henry Loch. 

Prince Leopold’s unexpected death at Cannes was a severe 
shook. On receipt of the news the Prince of Wales hurried out 
to supetiatend the funeral arrangements. 

“ I had indeed a long and sad journey to Cannes and back,” 
the Prince wrote to Mrs. Liddell, who had known Prince Leopold 
as an undergraduate at Christ Church, “ but I had the mournful 
satisfaction of bringing liim home to his last resting-place. I 
could not bear the thought of his returning home without a 
relative to look after him in death as they had so often done in 
life.” (I2th April.) 

To another of Prince Leopold’s Oxford friends. Dr. Aoland, 
he wrote; 

The University has lost a true friend in liiin. If it hod 
jjloasod God to spare his life, what a bright and useful life he 
had before him. (14th April.) 

Tho funeral took place at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 
6th April, and next day the Prmoo wrote to Lord Granville of 
tho mental and physical strain which tho whole episode had 
caused him. A little later, in February 1886, he travelled to 
Cannes to lay the foimdation-stono of a memorial church of 
which Prince Leopold’s friends defrayed the cost. 

Death made no further breach in the circle of the Prince’s 
brothers and sisters for some sixteen years. Ilie brother Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh, three years his junior, who had been the dose 
companion of his youth, succeeded to tho Duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha in November 1893. The Duke’s succession brought to 
fruition that arrangement of J803 whereby tho Prince himself 
had renounced his hcicslup to tho Gorman principedity.^ The 
now Duke of Saxe-Oohurg-Gotha died unexpectedly of paralysis 
of the heart at Bosonau on 30th July 1900. He was already 

i Soo pp, 246-7 supra. 
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threatened by another disease, incurable and painful, whose 
progress was commonly slow. The Prmce attended the fimeral 
in the cemetery at Coburg, together with his nephew, the Kaiser. 

“ My brother and T,” the Prince wrote to Lady Londonderry 
from Cowes (August 12, 1900), on his return to England, “ were 
devoted to one another, but we had no idea until quite lately 
that he was so seriously ill, as he kept it from everybody. I had 
so hoped to have seen him again this month mat when the 
terrible news reached me that he had ‘ passed away ’ it came 
like a thunderbolt upon me. For him it was a mercy that his 
life was not prolonged, as his sufferings would have been intense. 
But, thank God, he died in his sleep.” 

A more poignant distresi was caused by the hopeless illness 
at the time of his eldest sister, the Empress Frederick. Uor 
death, six: months after he had ascended the throne, deprived the 
Prince of the kinswoman with whom ho was longest in intimate 
touch. 


rv 

The Prince fulfilled with kindly complacence his parental 
responsibilities. The education of the two sons, Albert Victor 
and George, naturally invited careful consideration. The Prince 
had little wish to subject them to a repetition of his own strict dis¬ 
cipline and elaborate training. Personal experience gave him no 
sympathy with excessive restraint of youthful exuberance at any 
educational stage. “ Young men at college are not schoolboys, 
and should not be treated as such,” he wrote to Mrs. Liddell 
(December 14, 1893). Nor had he much faith in a Uterary 
education for youths in his sons’ station. 

The shape which his sons’ training took had at any rate the 
merit of originality. Queen Victoria had her own views on the 
subject, with which the Prince found himself in disagreement. 
The Queen welcomed a suggestion that her grandsons should 
go to a public school — to Wellington College — but the Prince 
dissented and entered them as naval cadets on the Britannia 
training-ship at Dartmouth. The Queen argued that a training- 
ship scarcely provided an adequate curriculum. The Prince 
replied that the stop was experimental. His plan was carried 
into effect on the 17th May 1877. He sent his mother a report, 
” which ’* (he added) " I am glad bo say is satisfactory,” on the 
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boys’ oniranoe examination. They joined the training-sbip, in 1878 
obargo of a tutor, the Rev. J. N. Dalton, who retained the post 2 ^ 
throughout the period of their education. Mr. Dalton took his 
obligations seriously, and the Prince encouraged him in his 
deprecation of uncovenanted intemiptions of their working 
time. In May 1878 the Prince, on Mr. Dalton’s advice, refused 
the Queen’s urgent request to allow the boys leave from the 
Biitannia in order to stay with her at Balmoral over her birth¬ 
day. The Prince often visited the Britannia to watch the boys’ 
progress, with which he professed liimsclf satisfied, and they 
remained there till the summer of 1879, when he determined 
to test comprehensively his faith in the educational value of 
travel by sending them, under Mr. Dalton’s care, on a world¬ 
wide cruise in ll.M.S. Bacchante. 

The cruise was planned on a great scale. Embarking at 
Portsmouth on i7th September 1879, the Prince’s sons first 
spent some eight months in the West Indies. He mot them off 
Spithcad on their roLurn on 3id May 1880, but ho did not keep 
them long at home. On the 19th July following they started 
in the same ship on a second cruise, which was planned on a 
larger scale. It lasted fully two years. Australia, Japan, the 
Holy Laud, Egypt, and Greece were all included in the itinerary.^ 

The Prince had much correspondence with the Queen and 
Lord Granville as to the status which his sons were to claim on 
visits to rulers of foreign states. The Queen thought that oflicial 
hospitalities and ollicial receptions might turn tho boys’ heads. 

The Prince argued that his sons ought not to bo received with 
smaller honours than had boon tendered recently to two foreign 
princes—Prince Henry of Prussia, younger son of the Crown 
PtinccBB, and tho Duke of Genoa, first cousin of King Humbert 
of Italy—-who had both made tours of the world not long before. 

The Japanese government, whoso country had only recently 
assimilated tho spirit of Western civilisation, devised an elaborate 
programme of entertainment which the Prince approved and tho 
Queen deprecated. But tho Prince had lua way, and his sons 
were formally welcomed by tho Japanese government on their 
arrival at Tokyo on 2dth October 1881. The Mikado received 

‘ Tho two oiUMios luo fully (hwiiihod in Tha Ot uine Jf.MM, “ liuerliaitle,” 

1879-Sl, compiled fiom the ptiuate JournfAs, JMen, and tfolebooke of JPHnre 
Albert Victor and Ptinee Geotge of Ifaies, with Addilione by John N, Dalton. 

London, 2 vole., 1880. 
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them next day. The Prince had at first favoured a suggestion 
that his sons should, on Queen Victoria’s behaK, hand an Order 
to the Mikado, but he finally reached the conclusion that it 
would be sufficient for them to present a portrait of their grand¬ 
mother. Insistent were the appeals which he made to Lord 
Grranville to despatch the picture to Tokyo in good time. His 
warning was neglected, and his sons, in their interview with the 
Mikado, could only assure him that Queen Victoria’s portrait 
would arrive later. 

The Queen further demurred to the acceptance of the 
Khedive’s offer of a palace for the boys’ accommodation during 
their stay at Cairo, though she approved their passage up the 
Nile in the Khedive’s steamer. The Prince begged Lord Gran¬ 
ville to induce her to reconsider her decision. “ I have been 
four times to Eg 3 rpt during the last twenty years,” he wrote 
(February 17, 1882), “ and always stayed at a palace, knowing 
how impossible it was to refuse, and all members of the different 
royal families have done the same. I therefore fear the Khedive 
would be offended if his offer on this occasion was refused.” 
Sit Edward Malet, the English represenfativo in Egypt, deemed 
the visit inopportune, owing to throat of internal disturbance; 
but it took place none the less. The boys reached Egypt in 
March 1882, and in the event received from the Khedive Towfik 
the same lavish kind of hospitality as his father, Khedive Ismail, 
had offered their father some fourteen years before. 

On his sous’ return from their long cruise, in August 1882, 
the Prince arranged for further training on more normal lines. 
The yoimger son, George, following in Ids Uncle Alfred’s steps, 
made the navy his profession, and passed through all the normal 
stages of naval preparation and promotion. The elder son, 
Albert Victor, who was in the direct succession, had more varied 
educational experiences. The Prince regarded the army as the 
accepted profession of an heir to the throne, and he arranged for 
Prince Albert Victor to join his own regiment, the 10th Hixssars. 
But at the same time the Prince judged it wise to provide him with 
a rather belated opportunity of more general education. In the 
autumn of 1883 the Prince accompanied him to Trinity Oollogo, 
Cambridge, which he had himself joined in youth, and he wit¬ 
nessed his son’s matriculation as an undergraduate. 

With every later episode of importance in his older son’s 
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career the Prince personally associated himsolE. In all tlie 
celebrations of the youth’s coming oi age (January 8, 1885) the 
Prince was an elated and prominent figure. lie was profuse in 
t.h.n.Tika to Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, for a “ beautiful 
letter ” in which good counsel was oflerod his heir in somewhat 
turgid strains. In the following spring the youth accompanied 
his parents on their adventurous tour through Ireland.^ Through 
the succeeding years the Prince spared no ofiort to stimulate his 
heir’s interest in public and social life, malcmg him his constant 
companion at public and social functions. He wished him to 
follow in his own footsteps as a man of affairs. In the interest 
of the young man’s enlightenment, the Prince devised for him 
a tour thi'ough India in the winter season of 1889-90 on the 
lines of his own expedition of 1876-76. Eather and son 
travelled together as far as Ismailia, where the young Prince 
embarked for Bombay (December 8, 1889). After his return 
from the Bast, Prince Albert Victor was created, on Queen 
Victoria’s birthday, 24th May 1890, Earl of Athlone and Duke 
of Clarence,*'^ and ho took Ms seat in the House of Lords. But 
the new Duke’s opi)ortuniiios of public service wore destined to bo 
few. Within a year his career was prematurely closed by death. 

V 

General interest in the Prince’s domestic life was ineanwliilo 
whetted by other ciusodes which happened during Prince Albert 
Victor’s early manhood. There foU on the 10th March 1888 the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Prince’s marriage, and the Prince’s 
arrival at tMs matrimonial milestone was celebrated impressively. 
He had witnessed with sympathetic interest, five years befor*e, 
the celebration at Berlin, in accordance with Gorman custom, 
of the silver wedding of his eldest sister, the Crown Princess. 

1 On 10th .himi tho I’lhioo dinod in Middle Tomplo Hall, when Mo sou was 
adiniltod a IJonchor. Mr. Ctladstono’s govemmout Jmd hecn doloiilod two days 
boloio, uud tlio prosnuoo at tho haniiuot uX tho Cnnsorvativo loaders in tho 
ilouHO ot (iommons—BirHtaltijidNurthooto, Handolyh (JhnrohiU who 

olaimod tho glory of tho viotory—^lont tho nroasuin, in the I’rhioo’B oyos, nn 
extra siost {boo hong, Iii/c nf JSii i^biffurd Norlhcoli, -p. 300). When tho young 
Prineo loooivod tho i’roodoai oX the City of London (Juun 20, 1886) his father 
was tho chioX guest at tho lunoLoou in tho CluildtiHll which tho Cur].ioration gave 
in honour ol tho ovont. 

“ Tho duoal title liad been homo by Willlanj IV., tho young man’s groat- 
wraud-unolo, before his accession to the throne. 
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Tlie German custom was as yet imperfectly acclimatised in 
England. But the Prince and Princess decided to follow it. 
The occasion was unique in English history. No opportunity 
for the celebration of a silver wedding had arisen before in the 
Ufo of an English heir-apparent. The incident appealed to the 
domestic sentiment of Queen Victoria, her family, and her people. 

Unlucldly, the day before the anniversary came round, a 
shadow fell on the royal circle, in the death of the old German 
Emperor, William I. The event was politically of no good 
omen. It was to carry in its train perilous changes in the 
relations between the dynasties of England and Germany. Eor 
the moment, the respect duo to the memory of the dead Kaiser, to 
whom the Prince’s attachment had not been impaired by political 
differences, demanded curtailment of the silver wedding pro¬ 
gramme. Queen Victoria, although she reckoned the widowed 
Empress Augusta among her oldest closest friends and corre¬ 
spondents, was reluctant to ignore the celebration, and she 
suspended Court mourning for the day. A family banquet at 
Marlborough House was, in the circumstances, the chief festivity. 
Guests from abroad included the King of the Belgians and the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark. Queen Victoria broke 
her habit of widowed seclusion by coming to London for the 
evening to dine with her son and daughter-in-law. On the night, 
London was brilliantly illuminated and Queen Victoria, before 
returning to Windsor, drove through the principal streets to 
witness the display. The general enthusiasm testified to the 
Prince and Princess’s popularity. Gilts of silver ornaments 
reached them from all quarters. A sum of £2000, collected 
in small amounts in the Colonics, including the Transvaal and 
native settlements, was expended by the Prince on a silver 
candelabrum adapted to electric Hght, which was then a 
novelty. Amid the flow of congratulations the Prince was 
especially gratified, as he informed the Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, by a message from M. Carnot, President of the French 
Bepublic, and the members of his cabinet in Paris. At the close 
of the abbreviated ceremonial of the silver wedding, the Prince, 
with Prince Albert Victor, left lor Berlin to attend the obsequies 
of the dead Kaiser. 


The year following the Prince’s silver wedding saw a fresh and 
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promising development in tlie Prince’s domestic experiences— 
tke first wedding in Ms family. Tiie event caused Mm mucli 
exhilaration. In the summer of 1889 Ms oldest daughter was 
betrothed to his friend and comrade, the Earl of Fife. “ They 
are devoted to each other,” the Prince wrote in announcing the 
engagement to Mr. Gladstone (June 27, 1889), “ and it meets 
with our entire approval and with the Queen’s sanction.” “ Our 
daughter’s marriage makes us very happy,” he confided to 
another intimate (July J 3). Conventional opinion was somewhat 
critical of an alliance oi the Prince’s youthful daughter with one 
below royal rank and much her senior in years. Eut the union of 
Queen Victoria’s fourth daughter, the bride’s aunt, to the Mariiuia 
of Lome, offered an adequate precedent, if one were needed. 
To the Prince, with Ms broad social views, the criticism made 
scant appeal. The marriage of the Princess Louise and the Earl 
of Fife, who was raised to the dignity of a Dukedom in honour 
of the occasion, took place with appropriate ceremony in the 
private chapel of Buoldngham Palace on the 27th July J889. 

“1 tliink it was a very pretty sight,” the Prince wrote 
(July 30), “ and the departure of the ‘ happy couple ’ from 
Marlborough House Gardens in an open carriage and four— 
amidst the showers of rice and a dense concourse of people— 
very efiective.” 

VI 

The passage of his cMldren from youth to maturity involved 
the Prince in increased pecuniary responsibilities, and a delicate 
constitutional conbrovotsy arose over the moans of providing for 
Ms fresh domestic expenses. In spite of Sir Dighton Probyn’s 
careful control of Ms finances, the Prmoe’s annual income had 
of late barely mot the varied calls on Ms purse. Gossip con¬ 
tinued grossly to exaggerate the normal deficit, but the Prince’s 
resources wore clearly unequal to the provision of separate 
establishments for his sous on roaoMng manhood, or of dowries 
for his daughters on marriage. The hereditary Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall BtiU provided him with some £00,000 a year, wMoh formed 
the bulk of his revenues. An additional sum of £d,0,000 a year 
was Bupphod him by the State, in agreement with the parliament¬ 
ary settlement of 1803. The Prince cherished the view that the 
State owed it to the heir-apparent to increase the parliamentary 
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grant in proportion to Ms growing needs, and friends of his 
had raised the point both with Mr, Disraeh and with Mr. 
Gladstone while his children were yet young. But at tins period 
neither statesman lent any encouragement to the suggestion 
of an additional allowance from the State. Democratic mis¬ 
givings of the costa of royalty remained ahvo long after the 
subsidence of the repubUcan agitation of 1870-71, and they gained 
in strength between 1879 and 1885. In course of those years 
the Queen’s three youngest children married, and an appeal was 
made by the sovereign in each case for their endowment by the 
State.^ 

Sir Charles Dilke, with whom the Prince maintained a close 
intimacy while he hold office in Mr. Gladstone’s second ministry, 
was the chief spokesman, both in the House of Commons and 
in the country, of the lladical hostihty to grants of public 
money to the royal family. He had moved the reiection of the 
proposal of Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry to make a grant to the 
Duke of Connaught on his marriage in 1879, and, thougli he was 
a member of Mi-, Gladstone’s government, had declined to vote 
for Mr. Gladstone’s motion to make a grant to Prince Leopold in 
similar circumstances in 1882. The Prince viewed Sir Charles’s 
attitude on these occasions with a composure which Queen 
Victoria did not share. He did not despair, by exercise of tact, 
of overcoming the objections of Sir Charles and his political allies 
to some increase of his own income in his domestic interests. 

The Prince’s sociable relations with Sir Charles encouraged 
him frankly to discuss with him the position of his children, 
who were entitled, in the Prince’s view, to some parliamentary 
provision. Sir Charles somewhat mellowed imdcr the Prince’s 
oonfldancea. The criUo of royalty agreed that the Prince’s older 
son, who was in direct succession to the throne, was placed 
rather diflorently from the rest of the Queen’s family. But he 
expressed doubt whether the other children of the Prince were 
qualified for the financial consideration of Parhament. To 
piecemeal grants he was rigidly opposed. Ultimately, ho 

t 

^ Li 1870, oa the x^ropuaul of Lord BoaoonsfiBld’B govoinmenli, the Uuuso 
of Commons sotUed an annual grant on tlio Duko of Connaught ou Ids maniago. 
In 1882 and 1885 rospooUvoly Mr. Cladatono’s govornmont was equally corn* 
plaisont in the oases of Prince Leopold and Prmocss Beatrioe. On each of tlio 
three oooaslons nhjootion was taken by Jl>adioal members in the House and 
by their followers in the country. 
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favoured the appomimeut of a Select Committeej representative 
of all parlies, to formulate principles wliicli should govern 
henceforward the Orowix’s Civil List. Accordingly, on the 
9th May 1882, Sir Charles forwarded to the Prince a draft plan 
of the procedure wliich he recommended. 

Nothing immediately followed, but the Prince was unwilling 
to let the matter sleep. A year later, when Dilke was dining at 
Marlborough House (May 7, 1883), the Prince raised afresh the 
position of his two sons, and ho found Sir Charles in quite a 
conciliatory mood. 

“ The Prince,” Sir Charles wrote in his diary at the time, 
“ spolce to mo about the allowance for his sons as they came of 
ago, and told me that he thought the money might be given to 
him as head of the family. My own view is very much the same, 
but 1 would give it all to the Crown, and let the King for the 
time being distribute it so that we should not deal with any 
other members of the family.” '■ 

The government, however, showed no eagomess to take up 
the matter, and the Prince prudently refrained from pressing it. 
In December 1884, on the eve of his elder son’s twenby-firsb 
birthday, ho let Lord Granville Icnow, to the government’s relief, 
that ho had no intention of applying for an aUowanco for tho 
young man until he should Jnarty. 

The Queen’s request to the government, in 1886, to make 
the customary provision for Princess Beatrice on her approaching 
marriage with Prince Henry of Battenborg, gave a new hllip to 
the discussion. On pressure from Sir Charles Dilke, the cabinet, 
while they acceded to the Queen’s wish to submit the usual 
motion to tho House of Commous, dodded at tho same time to 
move for the appointment of a Select Committee on tho lines of 
Sir Charles’s proposal to tho Prince of 1882. The Prince was 
quite favourable to such ireocodmro, and when tho Queen raised 
objection, he imdortook to iiorsuado hor of its reasonableness. On 
the J 4th May 1885, Mr. Gladstone moved in tho House of Commons 
tho grant to Piincoss Beatrice, and he announced at the same time 
that a representative Select Committee would he appointed at an 
early opportunity to devise a scheme for adapting tho Civil List 
to lutuzo roquiremonts. Mr. Lahouohete, a Radical malcontent, 
together with prominent members of tho Irish Nationalist party, 

‘ Uwymi and TuokwoU, Lffe cff Hir Olmles Dilke, i. C23. 
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argued that the deliberations of the Select Committee should 
precede any debate about the grant to Princess Beatrice, and 
in course of the sitting some difarespoctful rolerenccs wore made 
to the Prince. The grant to the Princess was, however, earned, 
and the resignation of the government immediately afterwards 
on a difEerent issue suspended consideration ol the Select 
Committee or of the Prince’s income. The Prince was ill- 
pleased by the tone of the minority’s opposition to his sister’s 
grant, but he was gi'atified by the publication of a letter from 
Mr. John Bright, in which the Eadical orator amioimced to 
some disafEected constituents his complete approval of a suitable 
maintenance of royalty by the State. The Prince, although Mr. 
Bright’s political opinions usually made small appeal to him, 
at once wrote to him in his own hand: “ I send my warmest 
thanks to you for the kind expressions you made use of on that 
occasion, and I know they will be deeply appreciated by the 
Queen and every member of my family ” (May 19, 1886).^ 

It was not until the betrothal of the Prince’s oldest daughter 
in 1889 that the Prince deemed it opportune to raise again the 
controverted question of bis children’s financial position. Lord 
Salisbury, who was then Prime Minister, was known to be 
apprehensive of the state of public opinion on the subject. Sir 
Charles Dilke had retired from public life. The Prince therefore 
resolved to invite his old Mend, Mr. Gladstone, then lender oE 
the opposition, to bring the matter to an issue which might bo 
satisfactory and final. Mi. Gladstone was ready to discuss the 
subject with the Prince, but he warned him by letter (June 19, 
1889) of the widespread objection to any “ piecemeal ” treatment 
of it. lie recalled Sir Eobert Peel’s nervousness when questions 
of the kind arose, and pointed out that proposals should “ come 
from the Government on the responsibility of the leaders of 
the Government and Opposition.” The Prince agreed that the 
question ought to be settled once for aU and ought not to bo 
raised again, at any rate while Queen Victoria lived. 

The Prince at once entered into practical details. lie 
suggested, in a memorandum dated Bth July 1889, which he 
handed to Mr. Gladstone, that each of his daughters should 

1 ThiB Ifittor belonged to the late John Albeit Bright, John Brighi’a oldest 
son. 
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receive either a permanent annuity ol £5000 for life, or £3000 at 
the present time and £6000 after the death of the Queen. In the 
former case a dowry of £20,000 should be provided : in the latter, 
one of £15,000, With regard to the sons, he wished the elder, 
Prince Albert Victor, to receive not less than £10,000 nor more 
than £16,000 a year, to bo raised to £26,000 on bis marriage. 
As for his younger son, George, ho asked that on his own acces¬ 
sion the young man might be granted £26,000 a year, the same 
sum as was allowed to his uncles. Queen Victoria’s younger sons. 

Lord Salisbury, relying on Mr. Gladstone’s support, acceded 
to the Prince’s request to bring the matter before Parliament. 
Accordingly, on 4th July the Leader of the House of Commons, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, moved the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into former practice toucjhing provision by the State 
for the sovereign's grandchildren, and to report upon the prin¬ 
ciple which it was expedient to follow now and hereafter. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Gladstone. Signs of opposition 
from the Eadioals at once manifested themselves. Mr. Brad- 
laugh, member tor Northampton, who had been prominent in 
the republican agitation of earlier years, proposed an amendment 
extending the inquiry to the whole of the Civil List, but this 
was rejected by 313 to 126. A Committee of twenty-three, repre¬ 
senting all parties in the House, was straightway nominated.^ 

The government submitted to the Committee proposals 
which very slightly modified the Prince’s own suggestions. The 
elder son of the heir-ap])aTont was to receive an annuity of 
£10,000, to be increased on his marriage to £25,000; for every 
other son there should be provided an annuity of £8000, to be 
increased on marriage to £10,000; and for each daughter, an 
annuity of £3000 with a dowry of £10,000.® 

' Thoro wore ten fJonaervotivoR, inolucling Mr. W. 11. Smith, who waa made 
Chairmau; thioo Liberal Umonihts —Mr. Oliamborlnrlti, Mr. Gnaohoii, and the 
MiininiH oi llarlingUin ; eight Liberal Homo Itulei'H, inolnding Mr. UladRlono ; 
and throe apokewiion oE the Lladieala (who viewed all royal grunts with mis¬ 
giving), viz. Mr. iJohii Moiiuy, Mr. Labouehoi'o, ivud Mr. Burt, tlio minors’ 
representative. The Nationalist ooutiugout oousietod of Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Sexton. 

At the sauio timn tlio govYunmont aoknowledgod the light (o public 
provision ol the ohildron of other tliau the eldest son ol tlio Queen, oxuoptlng 
only Buoh os might suuoood to loiulgu thronus. Against this aoknowlodgoment 
thoro were ominous murmurings. 'L'ho Qnuou had already agreed to provide 
out of her own rosouroos lor the ohildron of her daughters, and she promptly 
aiuiouneod that she waived any provision for tho olilldrou ol lior younger sons. 
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1889 Mr. Gladstone’s position was not an easy one. On personal 
47 could count on. ike support ol tke Irisk Natioualists, 

but bis earnest conviction of tke need of maintaining tke 
monarcky in due dignity was not skared by bis lladical followers. 
Recognising an obligation of meeting Radical criticism, kc 
moved, in tke Committee, tkat tke sovereign bad no absolute 
right to call on her people to provide for any of her grand¬ 
children, at the same time as he claimed that tke sons and 
daughters of tke heir-apparent were entitled to special con¬ 
sideration. Mr. Gladstone’s qualifying motion was narrowly 
rejected by the Conservative clement in tlie Co m mittee (by 12 
votes to 10). Tke Radical members of the Committee—Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. Labouekere, and Mr. Burt, the minors’ spokes¬ 
man—all declared themselves hostile to any reservation in the 
Prince’s favour. Mr. Gladstone lost no time in explaining fully 
to the Prince his difficulty with his followers. Together they 
came to the conclusion that the Prince’s proposal should be 
modified. Tlie scheme of separate allowances to tiic Prince’s 
children should bo dropped, and lor it should be substituted a 
plan whereby a quarterly payment out of the Consolidated Eund, 
amounting to £30,000 a yeai’, should be made directly to the 
Prince of Wales, out of which “ he would be empowered to make 
such assignments and in sucli manuer to his childi'cn as his Royal 
Highness should in his discretion tliink fit.” The Coiuinittco 
adopted the change and embodied it in its report to the House 
of Commons. 

When the government’s resolution for the adoption of the 
report came before the House, amendments wore vainly moved 
by Mr. Labouekere and Mr. John Morley. Mr. Labouekere 
proposed retrenchments in the existing Civil List, while Mr. 
Morley refused to entertain any now grant to the Prince on the 
ground that the report provided, no condition of finality. Sir 
William Harcoiurt supported Mr, Morley, and drew from Mr. 
Chamberlain the remark that opponents of the grant wore “ the 
Nihilists of English politics.” But with the defeat of Mr. Morley’s 
amendment by 386 to 154 the Committee’s report was adopted 
by the House, and the Prince of Wales’s Children Bill, which 
gave it a statutory form, was introduced. The Bill provided 
for the lapse of the arrangement on Queen Victoria’s death. 
The Radicals continued to fight, but the Bill passed its 
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final reading in tlie Lower Ilouee on 6tli August 1889, and in 
the Upper House four days later. Mr. Gladstone’s action 
througliout the controversy moved the Prince’s warmest grati¬ 
tude. Nor did he bear malice against those who had sedulously 
obstructed the passage of the measure through Parliament. 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Thomas Burt had 
no ground for complaining in labor years of his attitude towards 
them. 


YII 

The opening years of the last decade of the Prince’s career 
as heir-apparent saw some rapid alternations of light and shadow 
in his home environment. In the autumn of the year J891 
domestic oonsidorationa led the Princess, accompanied % her two 
unmarried daughters, to join, early in October, her family in 
Copenhagen; subsequently she accompanied the Tsar and her 
sister, the Tsaritza, to the Tsar’s Crimean home at Livadia, 
on what promised to bo a long stay. The Prince’s fiftieth 
birthday, 9th November, was thus celebrated at Sandringham 
in the Princess’s absence.^ Unexpected domestic trouble was at 
the moment impending. The day before the Prince’s birthday 
the younger son, George, foil ill. A few days later the Priuco 
brought the young man from SandringJiam to Marlborough 
House to receive export attention. The ilhios') was diagnosed as 
enteric fever. Tlirough the anxious time, the father showed the 
utmost solicitude, spending many hours in the sick-room. As 
soon as the nows reached the Princess in the Crimea, she travelled 
homo at all jiossihle sijood, aniving at Marlborough House on 
the 22nd November. The parents shared the anxiety together 
over the sick-bed. Not until 3rd December was Prince George 
pronounced to be out of danger. 

An incident of happy augury, wliich proved delusive, mean¬ 
while supervened. There was unqualified rejoicing iu the royal 
oirolo when announcement was mado on 7th Dcoomher 1891 that 
the Duke of Olaronco Jiad betrotliod himself to Princess Mary, 

1 Tho Priiipo’e family -wm toineBonlod by Ills two houh, liin marrird daiighu*, 
tlio OuobosH of C'ifo, and iiin sou-iadaw, tho Ouko of MCo, and kin two biutliois, 
the J)ukoH of Edinburgh and Connaught. Among a fow olhor giiPHta waa 
the Prinoo’a apooM fiiond among diploniatiats of the period, tho Itnaaian 
ArabaBBador, M. do Siaol. 
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only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck, and niece of 
the Duke of Cambridge. “We are delighted,” the Prince 
wrote, “ at the choice he has made of so charming a young 
lady, and he wiU, I am sure, bo very happy.” “ It is also 
a great satisfaction to feel,” he informed Earl Spencer, “ that 
the marriage wiU be popular in the country.” The Prince’s 
nephew, the Kaiser, was prompt in his congratulations. “ What 
happy and interesting news,” ho wrote to the Queen on 8th 
December 1891; “ Eddy is engaged! I am very glad for 
Uncle Bertie. This will be a ray of light after the troubles 
of Sandringham and poor George’s illness.” But when the 
Kaiser ofiered to attend the coming wedding and rcooived an 
intimation that his presence was not desired, his enthusiasm 
suffered some abatement. 

Unexpectedly, death stepped in to forbid the auspicious 
union. The Duke of Clarence was never strong. An attack of 
typhoid fever in boyhood had weakened his constitution, and the 
doctor. Sir William Broadbent, who had recently attended his 
brother George, had expressed concern for the Duke’s health. 
Early in the new year, 1892, he fell a victim to an epidemic of 
influenza, and died at Sandringham on the 14th January. 

The blow was the heaviest that the Prince and Princess had 
yet encountered in their married life. Telegraphing the sad 
tidings to Mr. Gladstone, who was at Biarritz, the Prince 
doscrihod his wife and himself as " heart-broken.” A little later, 
he wrote to his Oxford friend, Mrs. Liddell, 4th February 1892 : 

“ To lose our oldest son at the age of twenty-eight after only 
a few days’ illness and on the eve of his marriage is one of Close 
calamities that one can never really got over, and though, as 
time goes on, our duties and occupations will have to be followed, 
everything in our daily life will remind mo of the gap made 
amongst our children.” 

The tragedy evoked an immense outburst of national gtiof. 
Mr, Gladstone, writing to Sir William Harcoiut, Cth February 
1892, compared the public manifestation of sorrow to “ that on 
the death of Princess Charlotte,” and he greeted it as " a remark¬ 
able evidence of national attachment to the Queen and the royal 
family.” Tho Prinoe and Princess issued from Windsor Castle, 
20fch January, an impressive acknowledgement “ of their deep 
gratitude for the universal feeling of sympathy.” Timo very 
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slowly healed the wound in the Prince’s and the Princess’s 
hearts. 

The Duke of Clarence’s death raised the Prince’s second 1803 
son George to the position of heir to the Crown after himself, 
and on Queen Victoria’s next birthday, 24th May 1892, he 
was created Duke of York. Less than a year later, on 3rd May 
1893, the betrothal took place between the Duke and Princess 
Mary of Teck. Two days later the Prince announced the 
engagement to Mr. Gladstone: “ The choice he has made,” 
the Prince wrote, “ is one which gives me great gratification.” 

The marriage took place in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s 
Palace on the following Gth July. The event lay outside 
the sphere of politics. It was essentially a domestic concern. 

But the presence of certain wedding guests at Marlborough 
House seemed to justify tlie Prince’s hope that the reign of 
international peace was brought a step nearer by the marriage 
of his son. I'he Raiser was represented by his brother. Prince 
Ilenry, and the Tsar of Russia by the Tsarevitch Nicholas. The 
Russian heir-apparent formed a brotherly attachment to the 
bridegroom—^his first cousin. Next year bo was to ascend his 
father’s throne, and to outer on that anxious career of rule 
which ended in ghastly tragedy. IBs cousin’s wedding always 
loomed large among the few happy memories of Ms later life. 

Four years later ho was writing to his host, tho Prince of Woles, 

“ I always look back with such pleasure to my charming stay at 
Marlborough House for Goorgio’s wedding” (Juno 1/13, 1897). 

Tho Russian Prince proved bis tender intorcsts in the fortunes 
of Prince George by coming bock to England the year after the 
marriage to stand sponsor at tho baptism of tho first cliUd— 

Prince Edward. 

A third and last marriage among tho Prince’s children 
followed after a throe years’ interval. On 28th October 1896 
tho Prince wrote to Mr. Gladstone : 

You have always taken such a kind interest in our family 
that I wish to bo one of tho first to announce to you that our 
youngest daughter Maud is engaged to be married to her cousin 
Charles, the second son of [Fredcriok] tho Crown Prince of 
Denmark. 

“ It is an event which ^ves us great pleasure,” the Prince 
informed another friend (Mrs. Liddell) on 16th November 1896 ; 
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“ in her cousin she has made an excellent choice, as ho is both 
cha-rmiTi g and good-looking.” The marriage was celebrated at 
Buckingham Palace on 2^d July 1896. This was the only 
marriage o£ a cliild of the Prince which came iiiLo touch with 
foreign politics. No political association was anticipated at the 
time that Princess Maud’s marriage took place. But twelve 
years later, when Norway dissolved the union with Sweden, 
there was much international controversy over the choice of 
ruler of the newly established State. Princess Maud’s father, 
then Ring Edward, intervened with success in the endeavour to 
persuade the Norwegians to make his son-in-law their King, 
imder the title of King Haakon VTI. 

The Prince’s second daughter. Princess Victoria, roninijied 
unmarried, and was the constant companion of her mother. In 
her fortunes the Prince maintained to the last ns lively a paternal 
interest as in those of her married brother and sisters. 

The Prince assumed for the first time the role of gi'andfather 
on the bkth of a daughter to his eldest daughter, the Duchess of 
Fife, on 17 th May 1891. The Ducliess boro a second daughter on 
3rd April 1893. His eldest grandson, Edward, first clnld ol Prince 
George, was bom 23rd June I89d; and wliilo the Prince of Wales 
was yet heir-apparent two other sons—Prince Albert (December 
14, 1896) and Ih^iuco Henry (March 31, 1900)--wore added to the 
family of his son Prince George. The birth of his first {pjandson, 
to whom he stood sponsor togetlicr with Queen Victoria, I’riucess 
Alexandra’s parents, the King and Queen of Domiiark, and tJie 
Tsarevitch Nicholas, gave, before the Prince came to the tlirono, 
added stability to the monarchy by making the direct succession 
to the Crown trebly secure. There wore many phases o£ the 
Prince’s career which were unique in the experiences of English 
heirs-apparent. No earlier English heir-apparent had become a 
grandfather during the life of the sovereign. In Ids relations with 
his grandchildren the Prince filled to admiration the rfilo of a 
genial and indulgeut grandfather. He instinctively acquired Vart 
d’etre grandp^e. 
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TUB JUJULBja (X887) and diamond jubilee (1897) oj? queen 

VlCTOUTA; THE flUNOIs’s COMMEMORATIVE ErEORTS—THE 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AND UlS HOSPITAL PUND 

I 

On 20 t]i Juno 1887 Queen Victoria completed the exeeptional 
span ol filty years of rule, Tlurough torty-six years of that 
extended poiiod the Prince, her heir, had been her chief subject. 
The criticism to which the seclusion ol her widowhood exposed 
her was dwindling, and her length of days had evoked in hor 
people a sense ol veneration which was destined to grow steadily 
during the rest ol her life. A recent development of the imperial 
sentiment had given the English monarchy by 1887 a now strength 
in the popular mind, it helped to make of the Sovereign a 
living symbol oi the unity not merely of the British nation, but 
of the British EuijHre. Although Queen Victoria was still 
holding hor heir aloof from hor regal responsibilities, circumstance 
was enhancing the lustre of his heritage. 

The colebratiou of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in the summer of 
1887 was designed ou an iinprcasivo scale wJiioh corresponded 
with the develojimg consciousness of the Crown’s place in the 
national and imperial economy. The Prince, in his dual capacity 
of son and heir-apparent, Look an energetic part in planning a 
celebration of appropriate splondom;. Subject to the Queen’s 
supreme authority, ho was untiring in supervision of coromonial 
details and in hospitable greetings of the numerous reproseutativo 
visitors from abroad—kings and princes of Europe, ruling princes 
of India, and envoys from the colonies—among whom Lis tact 
was useful in settling some vexed questions of procodenco. 
Marlborough House was as crowded as Buckingham Palace with 
VflL. T 000 2 u 
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foreign guests oC royal rank. The King ol Denmark, the Prince’s 
father-in-law, and the King of Greece, his brotlicr-in-law, were 
among those who stayed under his roof. 

When Queen Victoria passed in procession from Buckingham 
Palace to Westminster Abbey on 21st Juno to attend there a 
service of thanksgiving, a cortfige of princes of her own house, 
tliirty-two in all, including lier sons, her sons-in-law, and her 
gi-andsons, preceded her carriage. At its head rode the Prince. 
But a shadow was threatening tlie bright scone. Towering above 
Queen Victoria’s kindred in tlio princely escort was tlic Prince’s 
brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of Germany, in the white 
uniform of the Pomeranian Cuirassiers, his gilded helmet sliining 
in the bright sunlight. The stalwart lieir to the im])orial crown 
of Germany was already in the grip of a fatal disease, which had 
well-nigh deprived him of the power of speech, and liis condition 
raised privately an apprehension which q^ualiJicil the joy of the 
Prince and his family.^ 

At the close of the Thanlcsgiving Service in the Abbey tlio 
Prince was flrst to greet his mother. Ap])ToaeIiiug her, he raised 
her hand to his lips, and sho returned his salute with a motherly 
Mss. 

In all the public functions of succoocling weeks the Prince was 
his mother’s companion, or, in hor absence, Jic served as her 
deputy. He was with her at a great military review at Aldershot 
on 9th July. At the naval review off Spithoad on 29th July lie 
stood at her side as the royal yacht passed between the long linos 
of battleships. The Prince had a special intorcst in this demon¬ 
stration of England’s naval strength. The Quoon, by way (»f 
aclcnowledging his place in the nation’s life as well tis the national 
importance of the country’s first line of defence, promoted him 
on the occasion to the rank of Admiral of the Pleot. 

U 

A decade later, in 1897, a like demonstration welcomed the 
conclusion of Queen Victoria’s sixty years of sovoreigirty. Her 

1 In a second prooosBiou whioh aueompaniod Uio Qnoon on hor piiHsago 
through London, there rodo four longs—of Saxony, Bolgitiin, tlrecoo, and 
Denmark—with tho heirs-apiiaront of Austria, Portugal, ond Swodon, as woll 
as of Grreooo. In other prooossiona thore figured ruling pifnuos of India in 
dazzling array and spooial envoys frem tho British colonies, to all of whom tiro 
Priuoo gave welcome proofs of his cordiality. 
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reign was now the longest known to English history,^ and the 
veneration in which she was held by the nation and Empire far 
excelled all previous experience. Under the influence of the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr, Joseph Chamberlain, the ministry of Lord 
Salisbury decided to give the celebration of the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee a predominantly imperialist tone. There wore invited 
to London not only a larger detachment than before of ruling 
princes and other representatives of India, but also the Prime 
Ministers oC all the colonics, governors and ministers of the 
dependencies, and delegations of all the armed forces of the 
Empire—amounted riflemen from Australia, New Zealand, South 
Alrica, and Canada, Indian sepoys, native soldiers from the West 
Indies, West Africa, Hong Kong, Borneo, and elsewhere. 
Although sovereigns of the groat European Powers were not 
included among Queen Victoria’s guests, the princes of Europe 
and rulers of small states assembled in imposing number on her 
invitation. Her grandson, the ICaiaor, had written to her as 
early as 2ad January 1897 asldng her advice as to whether he 
should attend; but she deprecated his coming, and he was 
represented by his brother. Prince ITonry of Prussia, and by his 
mother, the Empress Erodorick, who joined the rest of tho 
Queen’s children. The order of precedence among tho foreign 
royalty caused heartburnings, which tho Prince, as in 1887, 
helped to allay. But it was found impossible to satisfy the claims 
of IMnco Ferdinand of Bulgaria, a distant kinsman of the Queen, 
who had succeeded to tho uneasy throne of tho ill-fated Prince 
Alexander of Battonberg. Tho sensitive guest long cherished 
a grievance on this score against both the Queen and the 
Priuoo. 

Tho ofllcial })rogramino of the Diamond Jubilee, which the 
Prince aided in formulating, was long and iinprossivo. Although 
the Queen nerved herself to play a ])rominout part, hor ago set 
limits to hor activities. The Prinoo showed a filial anxiety to 
save hor fatigue by filling hor place as often as she would allow. 
“ I shall bo delighted,” he modestly wrote to hor on 19th Juno, 
“ to undertake in your name such duties as. tho reception of 
addrc.sses or tho distribution of medals to the Indian and Colonial 

1 llor gmniltaihor, Clooigo lit,, who liiwl worn llio Britioh orown for tho 
hmgoBt piovioua praind, loignod SI) youtH 00 dayH, hut through 20 yoara of hiy 
rolgn ho was dinablod from tho oxoroiao of luyal tunotlnnii hy niontal lllncas, 
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troops.” The Queen willingly accepted her son’s oEer and he 
became the leading figure in many of the ceremonial observances. 
On the eve of the celebrations the Queen cogently testified to the 
harmony of her relations with her heir-apparent. She conferred 
upon him the Grand Mastership of the Bath, an honour which 
she had created for her husband near half a century before and 
had suffered to lapse when she became a widow. At the same 
time she decorated the chief members of his household. 

“ I caimot describe,” the Prince wrote to her in simple terms 
of filial affection on 19th June, “ how touched 1 am by your 
great kindness in appointing me, on the occasion of your Jubilee, 
Grand Master of your great and distinguished Older of tlie Bath, 
I feel it as a very high honour having succeeded dear Papa after 
an interval of so many years. . . . The honours you intend 
conferring on my gentlemen have greatly gratified me and will 
please them immensely.” 

Throughout the celebrations the Prince made unsparing 
contribution to their success. On the 19th Juno he presided at 
the Imperial Institute at a banquet given in honour of the 
colonial premiere, and his speech of welcome was seconded by 
Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister, by Lord Eosebery, and by 
Mr. Chamberlain. On the evening of the 21st the Queen enter¬ 
tained her family and her chief guests at a banquet at Buckingham 
Palace, when the Prince feelingly proposed the health both ol 
his mother and of his sister, the Empress Eredejick. Next 
mornihg the outstanding episode of the Diamond Jubilee 
demonstration took place. The Queen, amid a brilliant caval¬ 
cade ol princes and soldiers, drove from Buoldngham Palace to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where, on the pavement outside the west 
entrance, a short service of thanlcsgiving was hold. Thonce the 
royal procession passed by way of London Bridge through the 
poorer districts of London on the south aide of the Thames. Tlio 
Prince in his field-marshal’s uniform rode through the six miles’ 
route beside the Queen’s carriage, and he shared with his mother 
in the public eye the honours of the exhilarating day. Two days 
later the Queen returned to Windsor, and the luU burden ol 
entertaining foreign princes and envoys fell on the Prince’s 
shoulders. The most impressive function which ho performed in 
the Sovereign’s absence and on her behalf was to review the 
fleet at Spithead on the 26th, when the display of England’s 
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naval power outran all record; 173 vessels of war were drawn 
up in four lines, stretching over a course o{ thirty miles. 

At no point in the protracted programme did the Prince’s 
efforts slacken. The Princess of Wales had inaugurated a fund 
to entertain at dinner 330,000 poor people in honour of the 
Diamond Jubilee, and on the 24th and 30th June the Prince and 
the Princess visited their humble guests in course of their enter¬ 
tainment, which was provided in public buildings scattered 
throughout London. On the 3rd July the Prince again, in the 
Queen’s name, presented, in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, 
Jubilee medals to the Indian and colonial troops. Seventeen 
days later, in hie now rOlo of Grand Master of the Order of the 
Bath, he gave a banquet at St. James’s Palace to all G.C.B.’a. 
Of the private entertainments which celebrated the Diamond 
Jubilee, the most spectacular was a fancy-dress ball which was 
given at Devonshire House by the Prince’s friends the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire. The Prince wore the costume of the 
Grand Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, and the Princess appeared 
as Marguerite de Valois. The event recalled the splendours of 
a similar entertainment which the Prince had devised at Marl¬ 
borough House in 1874.^ 

The Prince’s prominence in the proceedings of the Diamond 
Jubilee drew towards him something of the peculiarly earnest 
sentiment of loyalty which at the close of her reign was focussed 
on his mother. Widespread as was the Prince’s personal popu¬ 
larity at home and abroad, it rested on foundations very different 
from those which sustained the reverence felt fox Queen Victoria. 
When, after little more than three years, he succeeded to her 
throne, not the least important portion of his inheritance was 
that impassioned devotion to the throne of which the Diamond 
Jubilee gave the paramount maniiostation. 

ni 

There was a confident hope that the sentiment, of which the 
plaudits and the pageantry of the Jubilee demonstrations of 1887 
and 1897 were the outward perishable signs, would endure. The 
Prince shared the view that as historic landmarks they warranted 
commemoration in a form which would permanently link them 

^ Lady Uanclolph ChuroliiU's Jleminwences, p». 301 aej. 
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1887 with work of publicusefulness. In 1887 be actively joined others in 

46 sstablishing in memory of the Jubilee of that year an institution 
in London which was designed to teach the English jieoplo the 
range of the Empire’s productive resources and 1,o provide a 
meeting-place lor colonists visiting the mother country. Ten 
years later he made an effort to commemorate tlie Diamond 
Jubilee by devising a now philanthropic scheme for the secure 
endowment, by means of private charity, of the London hospitals. 
The earlier design, which issued in the Imperial Institute, failed 
to answer the Prince’s expectations. The later and loss expair- 
sive Bohome, which took shape as the Prince of Wales’s (afterwards 
King Edward’s) Hospital Fund, came nearer the fuKilmcnt of liis 
hope. 

The Prince’s commemorative plan of 1887 was an outgrowth 
of his early enthusiasm lor industrial and art exliibitions.^ Ills 
disappointment over the armual series of oxliibil-ions at South 
Kensington of J 871-74 had only temporarily diiuiniHhed his 
ardour in the cause. In 1881 his interest had been reawakened 
by the successful endeavour of a Norfolk neighbour. Sir Edward 
Birkbeck, of Norwich, to give a new application of the principle 
of exhibitions. Sir Edward, who was seeking to improve tlio 
fishing industry of the country, organised at Norwich a Nutioiuil 
Fisheries Exhibition, which tho Prince opened in A])ril 1881.® 
Its success encouraged the R’ince to develop tho exporimont by 
supervising an International Fisheries Exhibition at South 
Kensington two years later. This venture ho opened and 
closed in person on 14th May and 31 st October respectively, 
and he gave distinction to tho coromonics by inviting tho 
attendance of the Diplomatic Corps and a distinguished array 
of other guests. The entorpriao proved attractive enough to 
warrant the Prince in promoting sequels of a cognate char¬ 
acter in the three succeeding years. An International J foaltli 
Exhibirion was opened on 8th May 1884 in his behalf, during 
his absence from England, by tho Duke of Cambridgo. Tho 
medical profession, with leading members of wMoh the Prince 
was in close touch, helped to make the Exhibition a serious 

^ Seo p. 191 supra. 

» Tho flist Intornational Mi and IfiBhlng Exhibition wai opened in linrlin 
by the Urown i>rinoo on 20th April 1880. A Bimilar lutoniational Exhibition 
opened at Edinburtrh on 11th April 1882. 
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effort to promote popularly sound medical Icnowledge of the 
latest Idnd. Sir James Paget, the eminent surgeon, who 
enjoyed tho Prince’s intimacy, actively co-operated, and the 
Prince, writing to his medical friend Dr. Acland, described the 
result as “ very interesting and instructive.” ^ An International 
Inventions and Music Exhibition followed, under the Prince’s 
auspices, and was opened by him on 4th May. The public showed 
less interest in this effort than in its predecessors, and it resulted 
in a small pecuniary loss. 

But tho Prince had already in mind a more ambitious addition 
to this series of exhibitions, which should be ready for the 
following year and triumphantly retrieve the situation. The 
aim was to illustrate the products, manufactures, and arts of 
India and tho colonics. The importance of the design led to an 
application to the government to appoint a Eoyal Commission 
for purposes of organisation and control. Ho such assistance had 
been asked in connection with any of the recent undertaldngs. 
A ropreseutativo Commission was formed, with tho Prince as 
president (October 8, 1884). The Prince threw himself with 
energy into tho organising work in a confident belief that tho 
scheme would stimulate goodwill between the homo country and 
tho Empire overseas. lie enlisted tho Queen’s interest, and co¬ 
operated vigorously with fellow-coiurnissionorfl, who included his 
Canadian friend, Sir John Hose, Sir Philip Cunliffo Owen, and 
many follow-workers in similar enterprises of much earlier date. 
The Colonies and India Exliibition was opened on 4th May 1886 
by Queen Victoria, with much pomp, wliich tho Prince hud a 
main hand in devising. Jlo induced tho Poet Laureate, Lord 
Tennyson, to write for the occasion on Ode which his friend Sir 
Arthur Sullivan set to nuisio. The Queen, in reply to on addi'ess 
by tlie Prince on tho general aim, ilcscribed the Exhibition as 
“ an impressive development of tho idea which the Prince Consort 
Jiad originated in 1801.” The i’linco manifested in lavish 
hospitaUties his friendly sentiment for his fellow-oommissionors 
from India and the Colonioa, Uc colobratcd tho Queen’s Birth¬ 
day that year (May 29, 1880) by ontortauiing tbom at dinner 
at Marlborough House. On the same night tho Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, gave his proscriptive Birthday dimior, which tho 

^ Tho Prinoo lo Aolancl, Itoyat, 18(h May 1884; of. 8lophon Ptigot’s Tii/c 
of Sir Jamea Paffet, p. 84. 
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Prince had been of late in the habit of attending, but ho excused 
his presence on the ground that “ the Colonial and Indian 
Commissioners . . . have so ably supported me in making the 
present important Exhibition a success.” ^ During the summer 
he importuned the Prime Minister with more than usual per¬ 
tinacity for titular honours on behalf of his numerous co-workers. 
Mr. Gladstone proved conciliatory as far as precedent allowed; 
he refused the Prince’s request of a peerage for Sir John Rose.® 

The Colonial and Indian Exhibition fascinated the public, who 
christened it colloquially the “ Colinderies.” Popular ])atronago 
was so liberal as to furnish a surplus profit of well over £30,000. 
By spreading in England a kirowledge not only of tlie extent of 
the British Empire, but also of its productive possibilities, the 
enterprise proved one of the historic milestones in the develop¬ 
ment during Queen Victoria’s reign of the imperial consciousness. 

rv 

When the “ Colinderies ” was drawing to a close, the Pi-ince 
proposed that the dosigii should bo ro-ombodied in a shape which 
might permanently commemorate Queen Vietoria’s Jubilee of 
1887. In response to a letter which lie sent from Marlborough 
House on 13th September 1886, the Lord Mayor of London 
opened a fund at the Mansion House for the endowment of “ an 
Institute which should represent the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce of the Queen’s Colonial and Indian Emj)ire.” In the 
months that followed the Prince spared himself no effort to 
win support, soliciting subscriptions in his own hand from 
friends at home and abroad. On I2th January 1887 ho presided 
over an influential meeting which he summoned at St, James’s 
Palace, and sketched out a scheme for an Imperial Institute which 

1 Tlio Priiioo lo Mr. Glodstnno, ClJi Maroh 1880. Tho J^iiuro was lojuv- 
Rontod at Mr, Uladutono’s table by liis older eon. Ills absonro wafl not wholly 
unwoloomo to the statesman, who was greatly embarrassed by many dls- 
tlnguislied XoUoweis’ repudiation of Ills loadoiship over his recent adoption of 
Home Hulo for Ireland, and ho oonlossod to Lord Granville his loluotanoo to 
expose to the Prince at the oOloiai Biithday dinner “ tho groat nakedness of 
the land ” (Morloy, Lije of Oladstone, iii p. 322). 

’ On 0th Juno 1880 the Prince sent a long list of names to Mr. Gladstono, 
appealing to him to arrange for tho annuuncoiuont of the (Icrorations on tlio 
following coronation day (Juno 19). “ Though I understand,” ho added, " that 
theio aio no vaoanuios In tho IC.O.B.’8 and C,B.’s, 1 beliovo tho Queen has tlio 
power of oroatincr extra niombors of tlio Order on oxroptional nooasions.” 
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should be at once a place of study and a social resort for pro¬ 
ducers and consumers of all parts of the Empire, On the motion 
of the Prince’s friend Lord Spencer, the meeting resolved to 
establish such a foundation by way of a national memorial of 
the Queen’s Jubilee. 

Although the filial fruits of the Prince’s activity in the matter 
were disaiipointing, the initial stage promised well, lie was 
gratified to receive from his French royalist friend the Duo 
d’Aumale, on 17th March, a cheque for £600. Lord DuCEorin, 
Viceroy of India, one of the friends whom the Prince approached 
earliest, was doubtful whether the Indian government could 
render any iipprcciablc help. There were agitators in India, 
Lord Dullorin reminded the Prince (October 11, 1886), who were 
always denouncing British greed and injustice, and public 
opinion in India might misinterpret the appropriation of public 
money to tho Prince’s project. But Lord DuEerin promised to 
encourage the formation of voluntary committees who might 
raise funds privately. The native princes yielded more readily 
than the Viceroy to tho Prince’s persuasion. Munificent dona¬ 
tions came from many of tliom.^ 

In tho practical work of organisation tho Prince relied largely 
on tlio counsel of his old associate Sir Lyon Playfair. Tho 
J’rince pleaded eagerly for the allocation of tho reserve funds 
of tho Exhibition of 1861 Commission, of which he was still 
prosidout, but Playfair deprecated that course,® raising, however, 
no objection to tho Prince’s more modest suggestion that the 
Royal Commission whioli controlled tho recent Colonies and India 
Exhibition should hand over to tho new enterprise the greater 
part—£25,000—of its profits (April 30, 1887). A public site in 
South Kensington, adjoining some existing public premises which 
were capable of adaptation, was readily appropriated for tho 
main building. Some expansion of tho original scheme was 
soon adopted. Provision was made not only for tho illustration 
of the commercial and natural resources of tho colonies and 
India, but also of tho natural products and manufactures of tho 
United Kingdom. 

’ Tho Maharaja of Jodh]) 0 )o sent £10,000 (Juno 1087), and aubsoquoiitly 
tho Maharaja ilolkar oi Indoio gave 100,000 rupoos, and tlio Mahnraja oi 
Joypoio £20,000. 

“ Koid, Jhi/e of Ijmd Playfair, xip. 440-62. 
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By the time that the celebration of the Jubilee arrived, all 
■was ready for the inauguration. On 4th July 1887 the Queen 
laid the foundation stone of the new building, and the ceremony, 
which the Prince supervised, ranked among the moro notable 
features of the Jubilee programme. 

Bub signs wore soon apparent that in spite of the Prince’s 
solicitude the Institute excited no groat po})ular enthusiasm. 
The flow of contributions slackened. There were consequent 
delays in completing both the building and the organisation. 
Not until 28th April 1891 was a constitution for the Institute 
promulgated. The Prince of Wales was appointed ])rosident, 
•with a largo governing body, of which twelve inombors were 
nominees of the Cro-wn. A portion oC the now building was 
completed in the summer of 1892, when the governing boily, with 
the Prince’s approval, but somewhat to the prejudice, as it proved, 
of the serious aims of the project, announced the addition to the 
Institute’s attractions of concerts and other auiiisoinouts. The 
formal opening by the Queen took place with elaborate ritnul on 
10th May 1893. Military contingents from Canada, Australia, 
and India escorted the royal cortege from Buckingham Palace. 
The Prince, undaunted by the growing difficulties, eloquently 
foretold the position wliioh tlie Institute was dostmed to 1111 
in the economy of the Empire. The Quoon, in reply, earnestly 
prayed “ that it may never cease to flourish as u lasting emblem 
of the unity and loyalty of her Empire.” None the loss the Insti¬ 
tute failed to progress. To the Prince’s di8ap])ointmont, popular 
interest continued to decline. Ultimately the Prince came 
reluctantly to aclmowlodgo tho virtual Cailuto of his enterprise. 
In 1899 he readily consented to the government’s offer to oonvejf; 
tho main building into a new homo for tho University of London. 
That conversion took efloot on tho 6th July, The Imperial 
Institute retained adjacent galleries in which to exhibit products 
of tho Empire, and its corporate existence was maintained. But 
the spacious aims with which tho Prince had launched tho 
Institute on its career wore unrealised. The Institute omhodiod 
a sound educational principle which made only a limited appeal. 
The imperial sentiment sought popular expression in other 
ways. 
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Greater success attended tto Prince’s oiloit permanently to 
commemorate Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee of 1897. The 
purpose diEered widely from that of the Imperial Institute. An 
endeavour was made under the Prince’s supervision to found a 
memorial of the Queen’s sixty years’ reign by helping in per¬ 
petuity to assuage the sulforings and sickness of the people of 
her capital.’ Not all the original hopes of the venture were 
fulTilled. It did not preserve its initial commemorative associa¬ 
tions. But the movement inaugurated an era of promise in the 
embarrassed history of London hospitals, and lent the organisation 
of philanthropic ellort a now clHciency. 

Practical philanthropy always appealed to both the Prince 
and the Princess. From early years the Prince had interested 
himself in the adequacy and efficiency of hospital accommoda¬ 
tion throughout the country. Since his appointment in 1867 to 
the office of president of St. Bartliolomow’s Hospital, hospital 
management booaino an object of his study and of his discerning 
criticism. As far as his other engagements permitted, he was 
always willing to jireside at dinners which were organised to 
raise funds tor hospitals in financial distress, or to lay foundation 
stones, or to open now or additional buildings. Uo showed 
concern for the welfare of the General Hospital of Norwich, 
where ho laid the foundation stone of a new building on 27th June 
1889. But the hospitals of London claimed the lion’s share of 
his philanthropic attention. lie was always ready to lend his 
influence to improve the fortunes o[ the London Hospital, which 
serves poor dwellers in the eastern districts of the capital. A 
smalloT oast end liosintal, tho Poplar lloH]>ital, of which ho opened 
a new wing on 1 Ith Juno 1891, also came well within tho range of 
his sympathies. When Guy’s Hospital in south London was, 
in 189G, in acute pocuniary distress and was seoldng to raise an 

’ A inovoraont in tho intoioHt of tho slntts of hoBpitfilH throughout tho 
country had honn initiatod undor tho nuRjiicos of Quoon Viotoila and of tho 
PiinooHU of Wall'') in oonnoctiun with tho Qaoon’a Juhiloo of 1887. Tlioro was 
thou oBtablishod a national pouHion fund for nuiHos and hospital oUloora which 
hooamn, it is said, tho hirgi'Ht voluntary womon’B thrift Booloty m tho woild. 
Tho Ihimcas of WaloM lu'W'piod Iho oilh'o of prosidont and, until 1900, sho 
aunuuily pionontod pmision oortifioaloH at Marlhorough IIouho. 
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endowment fund o£ hall a million, ha presided at a dinner at 
which £150,000 was collected.^ 

It was in harmony with a lifelong interest that the Prince, 
after due consideration, identified himself in 1897 with a hold 
scheme for promoting the welfare of hospitals of London by way 
of commemorating the Diamond Jubilee. It was a critical 
period in the history of the London hospitals, the expenses of 
which were defrayed by voluntary contributions. The un¬ 
certainties attaching to the voluntary mode of su])port constantly 
involved the risks of bankruptcy or the reduction or extmcfcion 
of the hospitals’ services. The Prince was persuaded that the 
voluntary system was superior to that of endowment by the 
State. Organised effort to stimulate the voluntary system had 
been made without conspicuous success by two existing 
organisations—^the Hospital Sunday Eund and the Hospital 
Saturday Eund. It was with the object of putting the voluntary 
system on more secure foundations that the Prince fathered a 
new and vigorous movement in 1897. 

Some misgivings arose in the Prince’s mind at the outset. 
The first suggestion of the now scheme was made to him by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Burdett, who had long devoted 
himseK with great energy to urging on the public its obligation 
of maldug more adequate provision for the hospitals, and on 
hospital managers the need of a more ofliciont equipment. 
Mr. Burdett’s general argument carried weight with the Prince, 
but at the first blush ho questioned the propriety of connecting 
Mr. Buidett’s plan with the commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee. Nor was he convinced that a member of tlie royal family 
should lead the proposed effort. Another preliminary dilliculty 
which presented itself to the Prince was that the Jlosjiital Sunday 
Eund had since 1873 been seeking to cover, under the sanction 
of the churches, something of the same ground. A suggestion 
to meet possible rivalry with the Hospital Sunday Eund by 
secularising the new movement and excluding the clergy from any 
control, the Prince promptly vetoed. It was undesirable, too, to 
discourage the Hospital Saturday Fund, which addressed its appeal 
mainly to industrial workers. The proposed scheme, the Prince 

^ On 2lBt June 1808 the Prinoo laid the foundation stone of tlio now Univer¬ 
sity College Hospital, which was oreotod at the cost of 8ir John lilundoll Maple, 
ore of liin a ' on the tnrf. 
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contended, muHt rest on a thoroughly comprehensive basis, and 
the support ol the leaders o£ every religious denomination and 
every industrial interest was to his mind essential to its launching. 
At length ho sum m oned to Marlborough House on 21st January 
1897 a representative mooting to consider ways and means of 
establishing in the interests of the London hospitals a new fund 
to bo called, in view of the Diamond Jubilee, Queen Victoria’s 
Commemoration Eund. Men of position in the spheres of 
medicine, surgery, commerce, hidustry, administration, and 
religions ol all creeds accepted the Erince’s invitation and agreed 
to work together for the sohcine. His friend Lord Rothschild 
consented, at his request, to serve as treasurer. Subsequently 
the Prince drafted an explanatory letter, which was published in 
the London press on 5th Pobruary. 

“ Tfaving nseertainod from the Queen,” he wrote, “ that she 
has no wish to express a preference for any one of the many 

f iroposals loyally suggested for commemorating nationally or 
ocally the sixtieth year of her reign, I fool at liberty to bring to 
the notice of the inhabitants of the metropolis a project lying 
very near my heart, its object being to attach the sentiment of 
gratitude for the blessings wliich the country has enjoyed during 
the last sixty years to a scheme of permanent beneficence.” 

The expenditure of London hospitals and convalescent homes 
fell, he pointed out, far below their receipts, yet of the five 
hundred thousand households in London only fifty thousand 
contributed anytliing towards the support of hospitals. It was 
tlicroforo uocc.ssary, if the voluntary principle wore to continue, 
“ to enlarge tlie area from which annual subscriptions wore 
gathered.” There was no intention to trench upon the ground 
occupied by the Hospital Sunday and Saturday Funds. An 
endeavour would bo made to secure from £100,000 to £150,000 in 
annual subscriptions from those who hud not hitherto regularly 
contribuLod. 

In all the flotails of organisation the Prince played a char¬ 
acteristically active part. He personally invited contribuLioiis 
from his Mends and aoquaintanoca. He was much gratified by 
the receipt of £200 from Mr. Cecil Rhodes. His applications for 
help did not always moot with a prompt response. The Duke 
of Wostmiustor, who was consulted, declined assistance on the 
ground that ho had pledged himself to obtain £100,000 tor the 
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better endowment of tko Quceu’a Jubilee Nursing Institute, and 
of this sum only £22,000 had yet reached him (January 20, 1897). 
However, the Duke contributed £100 and joined the General 
Council in virtue of his office of Lord-Lieutenant of tlio County 
of London. Before the end of the year a sum of £227,551 was 
collected, of which a tenth part was promised as a recurring 
annual subscription. 

In the administration of the fund the Prince encouraged the 
committee to keep two points in view: firstly, the need of 
building up a substantial reserve fund, the interest of wliich 
should form a permanent endowment; and secondly, the 
desirability of enforcing on hospitals which should receive grants, 
the obligation of maintaining a high standard of oiricicncy in 
organisation and equijiment. A suggestion which he personally 
approved, that some part of the fund’s receipts should be 
applied to medical research or medical education, was found to 
be unworkable. A first distribution of granhs to institutions 
which satisfied conditions of efficiency was made during the first 
year, under the direction ol Lord Lister, to tlio amount of nearly 
£60,000, while some £167,000 was invested. 

The Prince’s prominent identification with the fund led early 
to the shelving of its original jiurposo of a inomorial of Lhe 
Diamond Jubilee. It was finally christened “ The Prince of 
Wales’s Hospital Fund.” ^ In large measure the movement 
realised its ends. A fresh lease of life was assured the voluntary 
system. To the original promoter of the scheme, Mr. Henry 
Burdett, the Prince always assigned a large share of the success, 
and he pressed on Lord Salisbury in 1897 the justice of con¬ 
ferring on him the honour of the K.O.B., raising objections to 
the Prime Minister’s first proposal to confine the honour to a 
knighthood. 

So long as Queen Victoria reigned the Prince remained the 
active president of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, holding 
the annual meetings at Marlborough House. After the Queen’s 
death the fund was rochrisbened “ King Edward’s Ifosjatal 
Fund” (January 1, 1902). He then exchanged the office of 
president for that of patron, and the presidency was assumed 

1 A Bubaidiary movomont oaEod the Loaguo of Moroy, which aimed at 
drawing small subsciiptiona fiom young persons, wtis inaugurated by the JPrinoo 
at a meetioB! at Marlboroui'h llouse on 18th December 1800, 
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by bi& feoiL. Tliroughoiit King Edward’s reign hi& miiecost in 
the movomont loinaiiied alorl. Jn tlio year ol his coronation 
his services to the fund were publicly recognised by a record 
contribution of £005,000, of which a sixth part was at once 
distributed, and the rest, in conformity with liis policy, invested.^ 

VI 

Although endowment of research was finally excluded from 
the scope of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Eund, the Prince 
always cherished jirofound interest in the improvement of 
medical and surgical practice, and in the increase of medical and 
surgical knowledge, lie watched with enlightened curiosity the 
progress of curative science throughout his adult years, and ho 
encouraged, ns far as ho could, all sdentilic research which was 
likely to promote health, lie cultivated the society of eminent 
physicians and surgoous, and lislioned with attention to their talk 
of the processes of disease and of fresh means of arresting thorn. 
The cause and cure of scourges like consumption, cancer, and 
leprosy were to his mind most urgent themes of study, and ho 
followed eagerly the important investigations in this direction 
which were pursued in hospitals and laboratories abroad as well 
as at luHuo, When the International Congress of Medicine first 
met in London in August 1881,® under the jiresidoucy of the 
Priirce’s close acquaintance Sir James Paget, the eminent surgeon, 
ho took ])art in the jirocoodings. It was an iuiprossivo gathering 
of scientific oxijorts from all quarters. Cliarlos Darwin, with 
Professors Tyndall and Huxley, wore among the English dele¬ 
gates ; Pastom: and Charcot among the Ereuoh, and Virchow and 
Koch among the Cerinau. The I’rinco, who was accompanied 
by his brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of Prussia, thou on a 
visit to England, opened the Congress (August 3) iu St. James’s 
Hall with a speech of grootiiig, in which ho anticipated groat 
international bouolit from oonforoncos of students of raedioino 

^ in the your ot ilio Kiiifv’ti doiilh, 1010, Uio lOLOipts oxooodod £200,000, of 
wlilch £77,000 oamo Iioin liivosUnoiitH, ami tlio sum (iiHUibuU'd loaohod a toUl 
of £150,000. ’J'lio HUM (IMS Ilf IJiu fund is now iwHuxod, luul In 1021 over £228,000 
was diHOdlmiud, llio Inoomo fioiu juveutmonts ninnuutmg Co ovor £107,000. 
TJio oapilal of tho fund now oxouods £1,000,000. 

® Six pruoodmg oonforonooB at tnonnial inlorvals liad taken pluoo at 
diAoiont oilios on tlio Continont. 'I'lio latest had taken plauo at Amstoidam in 
187H 
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and surgery, welcomed the promised “ discussion of important 
c[uestions relating to public health, to the cure of sick in hospitals 
and in the houses of the poor, and to the welfare of the Army 
and Navy,” and warmly acknowledged the services of men who 
sought not only the remedy but the prevention of disease. 
After the morning session he and his brother-in-law lunched 
privately with Sir James Paget, and he talked familiarly 
with Sir James’s feUow-guests, Koch, Pasteur, Virchow, and 
Darwin.^ 

It was from early continental experimenters—^from Koch and 
Pasteur—^that the l^ince learned at first hand of the germ theory 
of disease, which revolutionised medical science during his epoch. 
He visited the Pasteur Institute in Paris in the summer of 1888 
just before its completion, and learnt from M. Pasteur’s lips 
much about his work. At the outset he was cautious in his 
attitude to the new theory, but he became an enthusiastic 
believer, under the influence of his medical acquaintances at 
home and of his sister, the Crown Princess of Germany, who 
sedulously followed German advances in the field and reported 
them to her brother. The riddle of well-nigh all diseases—^notably 
consumption, cancer, and leprosy—was, he grew convinced, in 
process of solution, and he energetically set himself to spread the 
faith by active support of movements for bacteriological research. 
The contemporary growth of the ignorant prejudice against 
compulsory vaccination, which showed a fatuous disbelief in 
the value of bacteriology, met with his outspoken scorn. He 
had little patience with the Parliament which passed a measure 
in 1898 legalising the conscientious objections of the anti¬ 
vaccinators. 

When he laid the new wing of Brompton Consumption Hos¬ 
pital as early as 1881 he had shrewdly asked, if the disease were 
preventable, why was it not prevented. On 2lBt December 1888 
he called a meeting of men of scienoe and others at Marlborough 
House to found a National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption, which was designed to forward bacteriological 
inquiry. When in 1900 the Second International Tuberculosis 
Congress was appointed to be held in London in the foUowiug 
year, the Prince accepted the office of president, although, owing 
to his accession to the throne in January 1901, he resigned 
J Mftnoiri and LMera of Sir James Paget, ed, Stephen Paget, pp. 308 sea. 
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the post to the Duke of Cambridge^ At the same time he 
greatly valued improvements in the therapeutics of consump¬ 
tion, and he persuaded more than one rich acquaintance to 
found the sanatoria for consumptives which were required by 
new methods of treatment. 

A movement for the bacteriological investigation into the 
cause, prevention, and cure of leprosy received similar encourage¬ 
ment from the Prince. The death of Father Damien, the Belgian 
missionary, who heroically sacrificed his life to the lepers of the 
Sandwich Islands, 10th April 1889, excited world-wide sympathy 
with the martj'r and a resolve in the medical profession to 
grapple anew mth the disease. In England the recognition of 
Father Damien’s heroism and the fresh study of leprosy were 
actively promoted by the Prince. With vehemence he at once 
denounced unohivalrous slanders which were circulated in regard 
to Father Damien’s morals, and evoked next year a triumphant 
vindication from the pen of Robert Louis Stevenson. There was 
formed in London on 18th June 1889, under the Prince’s auspices, 
a fund which ultimately provided a statue of the hero at Kalawao, 
where he ended his days, and a National Leprosy Fund fox the 
treatment and study of the disease, especially in India. On the 
13th January 1890 the Prince presided at a dinner in London in 
support of the National Leprosy Fund. He warmly approved 
of the foundation in the same cause of the Prince Albert Victor 
Hospital for Leprosy at Calcutta, which was named after his 
elder son. 

The most comprehensive effort which the Prince made in the 
way of promoting bacteriological research in England also 
belongs to the year 1890. His sister, the Empress Frederick, in 
a letter to him on 30th September 1890, pointed out how little 
attention was paid to bacteriology in England compared with 
Germany, and she urged the foundation of a bacteriological 
institute on the model of one already in existence in BexUn. 
The English surgeon and bacteriologist. Sir Joseph Lister, was 
already meditating a foundation of like aims. The Prince, on 
learning of Sir Joseph’s concurrence with his sister’s view, lent 
him aU his influence in bringing the idea to fruition.® After 
much negotiation the Prince had the satisfaction of seeing the 

1 The First Congisas had been held in Berlin, 24tli-27th May 1899. 

“ Sir R. J. Godlee, Life of Laid Lister, p. 503 (1917). 
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Britisli Institute of Preventive Medicine establislied in Julj' 
1891.1 

1897 The Prince’s medical Mends were highly appreciative of his 
iEi^ 55 of their profession and science, and in the year of 

the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee they gave him a unique proof of 
their regard. On the proposition of one of the Prince’s oldest 
medical associates, Sic Joseph Fayrer, who had accompanied him 
through India, he was offered and accepted the unusual compliment 
of an honorary fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians 
(July 19, 1897). He received from the College not only the 
diploma, but a model of its prized gold-headed cane—the 
physician’s ancient badge—^whose line of successive owners 
included Dr. John Radclifie, of London and Oxford, and the 
chief physicians of the eighteenth century. 

1 Mt. Lister was the first chairman. Some time aftcrw.irds the name of 
the institution was altoied to the Jenner Institute, and in 1003 to tho Lister 
Institute. 
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APPEALS EOn POLITICAL SUPPORT EEOM RULERS OP MINOR STATES 
OP WESTERN EUROPE, 1876-1891 

I 

Tee Great Powers of Europe took frequent observation of 
the Prince’s views. In Germany and Eussia statesmen and 
diplomatists as well as the crowned beads and tbeir families 
sedulously sought to keep themselves informed of bis political 
inclinations. Lineal ties with the ruling families of both 
countries account for something of the apparent importance 
which attached to his opinions. Shrewd heads in the chancel¬ 
leries of St. Petersburg and Berlin, conscious of the stern 
limitations which the English constitution and the Prince’s 
relations with Queen Victoria set at home on his political 
power, were not disposed to overrate his political influence. 
But even in their sight his word was far from negligible. 

The peoples of the great nations of Europe knew him from 
his foreign travel or from repeated mentions of him in their 
press as a familiar symbol of England’s standing in the world. 
In Italy, where he could claim no family connections, popular 
sentiment treated signs of his interest in Itahau affairs as a 
national asset. The Triple Alliance, inaugurated in 1882 by 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, was never quite congenial to the 
Italian irredentists, who resented Austria’s continued occupation 
of territory which had once been Italian.^ In 1891, when a 

^ Italy’s object in joining the Iiiplo Alliance was to protect herself against 
Franco’s mediterranean ambiiaons. The peiiodiDal renewals of the Alliance 
Ughtenod Italy’s obligations to the other members of the Alliance, and the 
resentment of Italian nationalism was to some extent appeased in I8S7, when 
the second renewal of the Allianoe was followed by a Convention of Italy with 
Kng^ond, Austria, and ultimately with Spain, whiob promised to maintain the 
aiatus quo of Italy and tho other Powers in the Mediterranean, and to cheek 
any further development of Frenoh protenaions. But the Austrian oonneotion 
still grated on nationalist nerves. 
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1891 third renewal of tlie Triple AUiance was in course of negotiation, 
iEtat 49 Italian Prime Minister, tlie Marquis de Rudini, sought to 
sweeten the pill for the Italian nationalists by inducing some 
public demonstration of England’s goodwill towards Italy. The 
Marquis looked to the Prince to facilitate his purpose. An 
interchange of personal courtesies between leading members of 
the royal families of the two countries appeared to the Italian 
statesman the best means of reconciling advanced pubUo opinion 
in Italy to the Austro-German alignment. In May 1891 the 
Marquis de Rudini let it be known that he desired an early 
meeting of the King of Italy either with Queen Victoria or with 
the Prince.i Prince lent a ready ear to the suggestion, but 
he reckoned the moat convenient way of satisfying the Marquis’s 
wish was to bring the Ring of Italy’s heir, the young Prince of 
Naples (afterwards Kin g Victor Emanuel II.), to England on a 
State visit. This plan was duly carried out, and the Prince 
played a foremost part in the hospitalities which were offered the 
Italian heir-apparent in England for some three weeks in the 
summer of 1891. The Prince received him in person on his 
arrival in London on the 22nd July, showed him continuous 
attentions during his stay, and was present at Osborne on the 
3rd August when the young man was invested with the Garter 
by the Queen. Italian sentiment was gratified. While Italy 
continued her association with the two Central Powers, popular 
Italian feeling which regarded England as the veteran friend 
of national aspirations was fortified in its distant hope of 
recovering the Trontino and Trieste. 

n 

Rulers of the smaller states of Europe, especially those 
who claimed Mnship with the Prince, went far beyond the 
governments of the Great Powers in their conception of his 
political status. There he was often regarded as an Olympian 
of unmeasured potentialities. They believed that appeals to him 
might succeed in modifying English policy in their interests at 
critical junctures. The King of Greece was never entirely dis¬ 
abused of this misapprehension.® In Western Europe siimlar 
illusions were through the Prince’s middle years cherished by the 

Die Qrosse PolUik, viji. 63. * See pp. 480 Jj. auvra. 
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kinsmen wko occupied tlie thrones of Belgium and of Portugal. 
The Prince’s native benevolence and his constant wish “ to be 
of use ” did something to foster the prevalent impression. 
Occasions arose when in matters outside the range of crucial 
controversy he was able to serve his royal kinsmen who ruled 
small kingdoms, at any rate by putting their case in a favourable 
light before ministerial friends. At the same time he necessarily 
disappointed many expectations. 

The King of the Belgians, Leopold II., the Prince’s second 
cousin and his intimate associate from youth, fell early under 
the sway of colonial ambitions which were soon infecting, to the 
prejudice of the world’s peace, the Great Powers of Europe. 
Eng Leopold sought the Prince’s countenance for his initial 
advance into the colonial field, and the encouragement which he 
eagerly solicited was not withheld. It was Central Africa, where 
international rivalries were about to rage with violence, that the 
King of the Belgians made his colonial objectivo. 

As early as 3rd August 1876 the King invited the Prince’s help 
and suggestion in regard to a conference which he proposed 
summoning to Brussels to discuss “ the settlement by Europeans 
of unexplored Africa and the encouragement of exploration with 
a view to spreading civilisation.” The Prince lent a complacent 
ear to the proposal. He consulted Sir Bartle Erore, and suggested 
to the Eng that the three explorers—^his friend Sir Samuel 
Baker, Colonel Grant (“ Speke’s companion ”), and Lieutenant 
Cameron—should, with a few persons “with handles to their 
names,” be invited to Brussels to represent England at the 
conference. The Prince’s advice was adopted and the conference 
duly book place on 12th September 1870. The King volubly 
professed to the Prince that his sole motive was philanthropy— 
an altruistic profession to which the subsequent course of events 
gave an ironic significance. The Prince, with worldly prevision, 
expressed a doubt if much would come of the project of colonising 
" unexplored Africa ” if philauthropy were to be its only inspira¬ 
tion. On 14th October 1876 he wrote to Sir Bartle Frere : 

The question is whether the public who represent money 
will take the same interest that he [ie. King Leopold] does. 
Philanthropy is aU very well, but unless it is practical and gives 
a practical result it will not find that favour in the eyes of the 
English public that it deserves. 


1876 
Mbat. 34 
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However, the Prince was quite willing to aid the King on 
his own lines and, at the King’s invitation, he accepted the 
presidency of “the English National Committee for Civilising 
Africa Internationally.” The King, in thanking the Prince for 
accepting the office (October 12, 1876), told him that he was 
encouraged by the Prince’s compliance to solicit the like co¬ 
operation from the sovereigns of Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Portugal, Spain, and Sweden. 

King Leopold’s original African design made little progress 
either in England or on the Continent. The English traveller, 
H. M. Stanley, who was already familiar with Equatorial Africa, 
formed plans for a thorough exploration of the region of the 
Congo. Finding no encouragement in this country, Stanley in 
August 1878 ofEered his services to King Leopold and induced 
the Kin g to transform his abortive organisation into the 
“ Association Internationale du Congo.” Under King Leopold’s 
auspices Stanley revisited Central Africa, and in negotiations 
with the natives laid the foundations of the Congo State in the 
King’s behalf. The Prince, who was always interested in 
explorers and exploration, followed Stanley’s efforts apprecia¬ 
tively. The King kept the Prince fully informed of the develop¬ 
ment of his African schemes, and was not backward in soliciting 
the Prince’s assistance in securing England’s formal recognition 
of his personal tight to ownership of the spacious territories 
which Stanley had placed at his disposal. 

The Prince’s doubts of the cogency of the King’s philan¬ 
thropic professions were justified, and he was in no position to 
give the King much further effective assistance. The King’s 
claims to the Congo territory were at once disputed by France 
and Portugal, both of whidi asserted rival titles. In the Upper 
Congo the French traveller De Brazza competed with Stanley for 
the native chiefs’ allegiance, and to King Leopold’s dismay the 
Frenchman succeeded in seeming for France a large slice of the 
enviable region. 

Portugal already held Angola, an expansive territory to the 
south of the Congo State, and, apprehensive of Belgian encroach¬ 
ment, asked England to guarantee her rights by treaty. King 
Leopold confided his anxieties to the Prince. He implored him 
to use his influence with Mr. Gladstone’s government to prevent 
any robbery by Portugal of his new African possessions (March 
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1883). The King hegged the Prince to make sure that any 
arrangement which England might make with Portugal should 
leave his Congo State untouched. The Prince, although not 
unfavourable to the King’s view, saw the likelihood of mis¬ 
understandings and took counsel with Lord Granville, the 
Foreign Minister. 

The English government, while refusing Portugal active 
support in Central Africa, ofiered her in February l'S84 a con¬ 
vention which recognised her claim to both banka of the mouth 
of the river Congo. France and Germany joined Belgium in 
protest against this recognition. The British government 
looked, in fact, with small favour on the invasion of Central 
Africa by either King Leopold or the French. They were especi¬ 
ally suspicious of King Leopold’s genuine intentions, while the 
boldness of France’s colonial aspirations was causing them alarm. 
When, late in 1884, the rumour ran that King Leopold was 
mysteriously meditating the sale to Bkanoe of the Congo State, 
the Eng lia h govermnent deemed it necessary to warn bim plainly 
of their objections to any such step. The Prince was forwarding 
regularly to Lord Granville the letters which reached him from 
King Leopold, and the Foreign Secretary now deemed it prudent 
to employ him as a confidential intermediary. Lord Granville 
requested the Prince to inform his royal correspondent that 
England had interests of her own to protect in Central Africa. 
Accordingly, the Prince warned King Leopold that the sale to 
France of the Congo State “ would be viewed with great dis¬ 
satisfaction by Her Majesty’s Government.” The Kin g replied 
that it was quite contrary to his wish to hand the Congo over to 
the French. He had merely negotiated with France the right of 
pre-emption, but ho had no present intention of sale.^ 

In November a Conference of the Powers was summoned to 
Berlin to consider the relations of Europe to the Congo and to 
secure commercial equality for all European nations and con¬ 
ditions of good government within the region. The deliberations 
ended in a triumph for the Belgian King. The Belgian Congo 
State was formally recognised by the Powers, and King Leopold 
assumed the title of “independent sovereign.” The Prince 
welcomed the arrangement, to which England’s jealousy of 
French colonial expansion made her a party. He sent warm 

^ The Prinoo to Graimlle, 14th Dooember 1884. 
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congratiilations to the Kin g, who assigned to the Prince some 
credit for his victory. By way of foiling the menacing advance 
of France into Equatorial Africa, the English government gave 
ranch subsequent support to the King in his r61e of sovereign of 
the Congo, and the policy met with the Prince’s approval. 
But the King’s later associations with the Congo alienated the 
Prince’s sympathy. Before the century ended the Prince 
suffered disillusionment regarding the moral character of King 
Leopold in many regards—^notably in his capacity of promoter of 
colonial enterprise. Charges were brought against the King of 
sanctioning brutal persecution of the Congo natives in his own 
mercantile interests. The King cynically defended his agents. 
In the event the Prince’s friendly relations with his cousin, whose 
colonial fortunes stood indebted to his initial encouragement, 
changed to distrust and dislike. 

m 

A curious instance of the faith in the Prince’s political influ¬ 
ence which was cherished in the remoter haunts of Central Europe 
was furnished by an invitation which he received in the summer 
of 1884 to solve personally a minor dynastic problem. While 
staying with the Princess and her parents in June at Wiesbaden, 
the Prince was the guest for a day (Jmie 10) at the neighbouring 
palace of Konigstein, of Adolph, Duke of Nassau, a kinsman of 
King William III. of Holland. The Prince know little of the 
Duke, although his sister Sophia, wife of King Oscar II. of Sweden 
and Norway, had entertained him more than once at Stockholm; 
but he sympathised with the Duke’s suflerings at the hands of 
Prussia, which had deprived him of his principality for siding 
with Austria in the war of 1866. Duke Adolph’s dominant 
interest in life lay in a presumptive claim which he was preferring 
to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. The dynastic law of the 
Grand Duchy, an appanage of the Crown of Holland, disallowed 
female sovereignty. King William’s only son, William , Prince 
of Orange, was nearing the end of a dissipated life at Paris, 
and the Dutch King’s only remaining child was a daughter, 
Wilhehnina. Duke Adolph, as the head of the elder branch of 
the family of Nassau to which the Dutch King belonged, held 
that he was rightful heir to the Grand Duchy on the death of 
the Dutch heir-apparent, the Prince of Orango. 
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The Prince of Wales had barely parted with Duke Adolph at 
Konigstein when the Prince of Orange died (Juno 21, 1884). 
Thereupon Duke Adolph forwarded to the Prince a full statement 
of his case and earnestly requested his correspondent to bring 
the British government to the support of his pretensions. The 
Prince took counsel with Lord Granville, the Foreign Secretary 
(August 16). Lord Granville replied that the Powers of Europe 
would have to be consulted before any decision could bo 
reached, and that the present moment was inopportune for 
raising the topic. The Prince, who resented the evasive 
answer, retorted that his “ very sensitive ” correspondent 
ought not to be kept waiting for a reply. He asked 
Lord Granville’s advice as to the view that he should adopt in 
writing to Dulte Adolph. Lord Granville warned the Prince 
against committing himself. The Prince took the hint, but 
contrived discreetly to encourage Duke Adolph’s hopes. Duke 
Adolph’s aspirations were before long realised, and he was 
persuaded that his appeal to the Prince had had its effect. On 
29th October 1890, when King William of Holland, with no male 
heir, was pronounced insane and incapable of rule, Duke Adolph 
became Regent of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, and on the 
King’s death a few weeks later (November 23, 1890) he was 
installed as Grand Duke, with the approval of Great Britain 
and other Powers. He was confirmed in the impression that he 
owed much to the goodwill of the Prince when the Prince 
welcomed him to England on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in the summer of 1897.^ 

1 A paradoxical situation in tlio dynastio history of Luxomburg ensued 
whan the Prince ot Wales had booomo King Edward. Grand Duka Adolph 
lived to tho great ago of eighty-eight, dying on 17th November 1903. Ho was 
suoooedod by his only son, William—a mature married man with a family oon- 
sistiug only of daughters to the number of six. 7’iie new ruler’s ohildren were, 
by the oonstltullon of the Grand Duchy, barred from the suooession. King 
Edward watohed with icoiiio detachment the Grand Duke William’s dynastic 
dilemma. Soon, in 1007, tho Grand Duke cut tho knot by oancelluig the old 
Grand Duoal law which prohibited female saocession. After his death in 1012 
two of his daughters were in turn sovereigns of the Grand Duohy—in rather 
shameless defiance of a law which the Prince of Wales’s inlluenae, at Duke 
Adolph’s prompting in 1884 had helped to keep operative in Duke Adolph’s 
interest. 
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1890 A supplication in 1890 from another royal kinsman to inter- 
^tat. 48 oil behalf with the British government caused the 

Prince much embarrassment. Central Africa was once again 
a main cause of trouble. The Prince was gravely perplexed 
by the warm competition for Afri can territory wliich was waging 
between bis own countrymen and the people of Portugal, whose 
king pleaded for his cormtenance. 

Dom Gailos, King of Portugal, a kinsman of Queen Victoria, 
succeeded on the 19th October 1889 to the throne of his father, 
Dom Luis, whose guest at Lisbon the Prince was on his return 
from India in April 1876. Both the new King and Queen of 
Portugal were on terms of intimacy with the Prince and his 
family. The Prince had known from childhood not the new 
King only, but also his consort. Princess Am41ie, the Comte 
de Paris’s daughter, whom Dom Carlos married at Lisbon on 
22nd May 1886. 

The new King’s political acumen was scarcely equal to his 
social accomphshments, and he found his country at his accession 
in a mood which severely tried his political temper and capacities. 
A republican party was growing formidable. The government 
was financially embarrassed and there were signs of disloyalty 
in the army. Portugal’s national feeling, which prided itself on 
its African colonies of veteran standing, was at the same time 
deeply affronted by Lord Salisbury’s grant of a Charter to the 
British South Africa Company, of which Cecil Rhodes was 
chairman and the Prince’s son-in-law, the Duke of Fife, was a 
director. Broad stretches of territory, long in Portuguese 
occupation—^Angola on the west and Mozambique on the east— 
boimded the Chartered Company’s spacious estate (afterwards 
known as the province of Ehodesia). The absence of well- 
defined boundaries rendered dispute inevitable between Portu¬ 
guese explorers or settlers and the Chartered Company’s agents. 

No sooner had Dom Carlos become King than Lord Salisbury 
pressed the Portuguese government for a settlement of the 
quarrel, and the two governments signed an agreement as to 
the boundaries of their properties on the 20th August 1890. But 
the agreement was siunmarily repudiated by the Cortes, and a 
storm threatened the relations of the two countries. The King, 
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at Ms ■wits’ end, turned to tlie Prince of Wales. With a view to 
soothing Ms subjects’ wounded feelings, he sought the Prince’s 
good offices in moderating England’s action. At the Portuguese 
Legation in London the Eling had a representative who was well 
qualified to promote efficiently such an appeal. Senhor Luis de 
Several had already been for some six years Secretary of the 
Portuguese Legation at the Court of St. James, and his "viva¬ 
cious personahty had won the Prince’s regard. M. de Several 
was directed by Dom Carlos to deliver to the Prince an auto¬ 
graph supplication for assistance. A second missive of hire tenor 
addressed to Queen Victoria was enclosed, with a request that 
the Prince should forward it to her. Both letters plaintively 
begged the British Sovereign and her heir to let Portugal ofE 
lightly. On 1st November Several arrived on his errand at 
Wynyard Park, the residence of Lord Londonderry, where the 
Prince was staying. The Prince gave the emissary a kindly 
welcome and showed every sympathy with the Portuguese King’s 
embarrassments. While sending on to Ms mother Dom Carlos’s 
appeal to her he explained, in a covering letter, dated 2nd 
November, Ms view of the situation: 

I know Carlos is most anxious for some reasonable solution 
of the present difficulties. His position is a most difficult one, 
as he fears a Eepublio may be established in Portugal, and 

S robably Spain would foUow suit, wMch would be a great disaster. 

bunt Kalnoky spoke most seriously to me on Ihe subject at 
Vienna last month. I fear the Powers will put pressure to bear 
upon us, wMch wo-uld be regrettable and disagreeable, and it 
would, I am sure, be far more satisfactory if your Government 
and Portugal could settle the matter "without the interference of 
the Powers. But I assure you the situation is very grave, and 
far more so than you have any idea of. 

The Queen took the Prince’s view and urged Lord Salisbury 
to accept terms wMch might prove agreeable to the Portuguese. 
She feared, she -wrote, “ the overthrow of the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment.” The Prince, with Ms mother’s approval, "wrote to the 
Prime Mnister in the same sense. Lord Salisbury was com¬ 
plaisant and suggested a six months’ modus vivendi wMch, by 
accepting the stafus quo ante, might cahn the susceptibilities of 
the Portuguese. An agreement on these lines was signed on 14th 
November. Two days later both the Queen and the Prince 
wrote to Dom Carlos explaining that the British government was 
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bound to protect the rights of its subieots in the disputed African 
area, but they personally anticipated a final friendly settlement. 

Yet the smooth words of the Queen and her son did not enable 
Eiug Carlos to allay the irritation of his subjects. On 12th 
December M. de Soveral wrote excitedly to the Prince that 
the situation was worse tiian ever. The British South Africa 
Company, at the instigation of Cecil Rhodes, was bent on further 
encroachments on Portuguese colonies. The Company was 
claiming the Portuguese district of Manica, in Mashonaland, on 
the borders of Mozambique. 

Early in 1891 the government of Lisbon in a state of despera¬ 
tion despatched a military expedition to hold Manica against all 
comers. The British government sought to avoid a breach of 
the peace. It warned the Chartered Company to qualify its 
pretensions. But the Company’s tone was defiant, and hos¬ 
tilities with the Portuguese followed. In spite of his sympathy 
with the harassed King, the Prince was well disposed to the 
Chartered Company, and he deplored the pertinacity of the 
Portuguese. The Queen’s patience was strained by the obduracy 
of both sides, but she inclined, like her son, to tho Chartered 
Company. Although a new convention attempted to define with 
impartiality the disputed boundaries and was ratified by both 
sides on 11th Juno, the local unrest continued and Portuguese 
relations with England, to the Prince’s profound regret, remained 
stormy. At length in March 1894 the dispute was referred to 
the arbitration of the King of Italy, and the delimitation was 
settled after much delay on 30th January 1897. 

Meanwhile the Prince’s perturbation was increased by tho 
King of Portugal’s growing troubles at home. Early in 
1892, in order to alleviate the financial embarrassments of his 
government, he surrendered a fifth part of his revenues. But 
popular discontent was scarcely appeased, and next year an 
attempt was made on his fife in the streets of Lisbon. Amid 
such perils the King showed greater anxiety than before to retain 
the personal goodwill of Queen Victoria and the Prince. In his 
efforts to that end he was zealously seconded by Senhox de 
Several, now Portuguese Minister in London. 

In October 1896 the King wrote to the Prince ofieiing 
to pay England a first visit siaco his accession, M. de Soveral 
took advantage of his growing intimacy with the Prince to 
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point out that a cordial reception of Ms master in England 
would greatly improve the King’s position in Ms own country. 
His appeal for the Prince’s good offices was not made in vain. 
The Prince was in full sympathy with Ms kinsman, and the 
knowledge that Dom Carlos was proposing to call at Berlin on 
Ms way to England spurred the Prince to persuade Ms mother 
to lend adequate dignity to the Portuguese Bang’s welcome. 
The Prince pressed for the bestowal of the Garter on the royal 
guest. The Queen was somewhat apathetic, and the Prince 
foimd iu his path difficulties of wMch he had had earlier 
experience. There was a general feeling in English political 
circles that Portugal’s colonial policy in Africa was vexatious and 
troublesome. Dom Carlos, moreover, pointed out to the Prince 
that, OAving to a binding engagement to be back in Lisbon on 
17th November for the opening of the Cortes, Ms visit to England 
could only take place in the early part of November—a period 
of the year wMch the Priirce usually spent at Sandringham and 
the Queen invariably at Balmoral. The Prince therefore requested 
the Queen to return a few days earlier than was her wont to 
Windsor in order to receive the King there and confer the Garter 
upon him. But the Queen, after considering the suggestion 
benevolently, decided against it, to M. de Several’s confusion. 
The King’s presence in Scotland would be necessary if he were 
to receive the decoration at the Queen’s hand. The Prince was 
compelled to adapt the programme to the Queen’s decision. 

All tMngs considered, the King’s visit passed oE satisfactorily. 
He spent his first two days (November 6 to 8) at Sandringham, 
where Lord Eosebery and Lord Lansdowne were fellow-guests. 
Thence he took the long journey to Balmoral, where the Queen 
invested Mm with the Garter. During Ms subsequent three 
days’ stay (from the 11th to 14th) at Buckingham Palace, where 
the Queen allotted Mm rooms, he was formally entertained at 
the Mansion House and was visited by the Prince as well as by 
Lord Salisbury, the Prime Mimster. The Prince had brought 
tact to bear on a delicate situation. The King’s reception in 
England added to Ms prestige on Ms return to Lisbon, and there 
was an improvement in the relations of the two countries. 

King Carlos’s faith in the Prince’s political helpfulness was 
increased rather than diminished by the somewhat tortuous 
course of events of 1890-95. Portugal’s representative in London, 
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M. de Several, who became a very prominent figure in the Prince’s 
social circle, kept him well informed of Portuguese affairs and 
confirmed his interest in them ; but the Prince’s capacity to aid 
foreign monarchs in distress was circumscribed. It was beyond 
his power to solve the internal difScultics of the kingdom 
of Portugal, which continued to bring external complications in 
their train. The special favour which the Prince showed Ring 
Carlos by making his court the first in Europe to receive a visit 
from him after his accession, failed to stem the tide of fate which 
decreed Dom Carlos’s assassination in 1908 and the inauguration 
of a repubho at Lisbon in place of the monarchy on 5th October 
1910, five months alter King Edward passed away. 



UI-IAPTER XXXV 

THE ACCESSION OE KAISER WTEtlAM ir. WITH ITS 
CONSEQUENCES, POLITICAL AND DOMESTIC, 1888-1895 

I 

In the year 1888 the Prince’s relations with Germany were to 1888 
enter a troubled phase which lasted for the rest of his life. Prom 40 
his youth the Prince had viewed German policy, both domestic 
and foreign, with misgivings. He had deplored many times 
Prince Bismarck’s resolute hostility to constitutional principles 
of government at home and his cynical policy of aggressiveness 
abroad. His sister, the Crown Princess, had, in correspondence 
and in conversation, kept well alive his suspicions on such scores. 

But family ties counselled the avoidance of a definite breach 
between England and Germany, and the Prince cherished the 
hope that the accession to the German throne of his brother-in- 
law, the Crown Prince, whose liberal tendencies reflected his 
wife’s sentiment, would bring about a comprehensive purification 
of German polioy. The swelling ambitions of Prance and the 
internal signs of political instability and fickleness which de¬ 
veloped in her after the death of his friend, M. Gambetta, in 1881 
for a time damped, though they far from quenched, the Prince’s 
French ardours, and he therefore came shrewdly to entertain the 
notion of an improved understanding with Germany, which might 
beneficially take effect when the Crown Prince became Emperor 
Frederick HI. 

The illness of the Grown Prince—^the throat aUment which 
caused disqruet in the English royal family when the Crown 
Prince came to England to take port in the Jubilee festivities of 
1887—^now overcast the Prince’s outlook on the future. The 
prospect of the Crown Prince’s early death was rendered, for the 
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Prince, especially dark by the knowledge that the Crown Prince’s 
elder son, Prince William o£ Prussia, next heir to German sove¬ 
reignty, was forming perilously exalted conceptions of his destiny 
and was treating his parents and his uncle with insolent contempt. 
In the Prince’s forecast, the young man’s temperament promised, 
when he entered on his inheritance, not only family disturbances, 
but a reckless encouragement of Germany’s militarism and auto¬ 
cracy on lines which went beyond Prince Bismarck’s range. 

The ill-conditioned slanders of his parents and uncle which 
Prince William had lately lavished on the Tsar were by no means 
the only evil presages of his future conduct. The old Kaiser and 
Prince Bismarck encom-aged in the young man that scorn for 
his father’s pacifism and Anglophilism with which his Junker 
comrades first infected him. The inevitable breach with his 
father was widened by the willing ear which the old Emperor 
lent to his grandson’s impatient appeals to take a premature part 
in affairs of State. Prince Bismarck, although he soon viewed 
Prince William’s growing self-sufficiency with misgivings, sanc¬ 
tioned in the autumn of 1886, at the old Emperor’s request, his 
access to confidential Foreign Office despatches by way of gaining 
experience. The father vehemently protested against the step. 
In a letter to Prince Bismarck he pointed out his son’s lack of 
judgement or sound knowledge, his unripeness in experience, 
“ together with his leaning towards vanity and presumption and 
his overweening estimate of himself.” Such defects might, his 
father declared, easily render him a public danger in any position 
of responsibility.^ 

II 

The Crown Prince of Germany at the close of the Jubilee 
festivities spent three months in England—at first at Norwood, 
near London, and then in the Isle of Wight—and Scotland. He 
was seeking medical treatment which might arrest the progress 
of the disease. The Prince and his family saw much of him 
during that period, and their anxieties were not removed. The 
foUowiug autumn and winter were passed by the doomed man 
in Italy, chiefly in a viUa at San Remo. In the spring of 1888 
the Prince of Wales spent his customary vacation at Cannes, 

Cio\m Prinoe Piederiok to Biemarok, 20th Septambor 1886. New Ohwptera 
of Biamarch'a Autobiography, Bnglish tianslation, 1920, pp. 4-6. 
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(February lO-March 3), going over to San Remo to visit his 
stricken brothor-iu-law. 

Scarcely had the Prince returned to London from France than 
the first stage in the ominous series of coming events in Germany 
was reached. The Crown Prince’s father, Kaiser William I., 
breathed his last, in his ninetieth year, at Berlin on 7th 
March. The celebration of the Prince’s silver wedding was cut 
short to allow him to attend the dead sovereign’s obsequies. 
He and his elder son reached Berlin on 14th March, putting 
up at the British Embassy with Sir Edward Malet. Next day 
the Chancellor, Bismarck, paid the Prince a visit of ceremony, 
and the popular demonstration in the street in the Chancellor’s 
honour while the short interview was in progress brought home 
to the Prince the conviction that the German people relied on 
Prince Bismarck’s masterful guidance, in the difficult days that 
were at hand.^ 

In the mournful surroimdings the Prince abstained from 
political discussion, and his sympathetic bearing was appreciated 
by the German public. Crown Prince Frederick, now Kaiser 
Frederick III., at once, on receipt of the news of his father’s 
death, left San Remo for Charlottenburg, near Berlin, but ill 
health confined him to his room there, and he could not join his 
heir and the Prince of Wales in the funeral procession from Berlin 
cathedral to the royal mausoleum at Charlottenburg. He was, 
however, able to receive his brother-in-law, and although his 
voice was gone and he could only communicate his thoughts in 
writing, he gave his visitor an illusive impression of improved 
general health. On his arrival in London on 20th March the 
Prince at once went to Windsor to report on the situation to 
the Queen. 

A month later, in May, the Prince was in Berlin on a second 
domestic errand, giving Germany further outward proof of his 
kindly feehng. A daughter of his late sister Alice, Princess 
Irene of Hesse, was to marry her first cousin, Henry, the second 
son of the new Emperor and Empress, and Crown Prince WilHam’s 
only brother. The marriage took place at Charlottenburg in 
gloom (May 24). By a heroic exercise of will the Emperor 
Frederick, with the marks of death upon him, attended the cere¬ 
mony. The Prince conciliated German sentiment by donning 
r Bennell Bodd, Diptomatio BemnUcmoes, i. 130<31. 
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hia red-coated uniform of tte Blucher (Stli Pomeranian) Huasara, 
of which he had been made Colonel-in-Chicf some five years 
before.^ After the wedding he met in friendly mood at the 
British Embassy Count Herbert Bismarck, and he accentuated 
his desire for harmony by travelling to Stolp, in Pomerania, 
in order to inspect his Prussian regiment. But in spite of the 
Prince’s outward complacence he was perturbed not alone 
by the Emperor’s precarious state, but by the attitude of 
his nephew and Prince Bismarck to his sister. She bitterly 
resented their efforts to anticipate the inevitable end of her 
husband’s sufferings by urging his immediate withdrawal from 
State affairs in favour of his heir, and they intensified her 
griefs by citing the Prince of Wales as supporting their design.* 
Prince Bismarck was pressing on the dying man confirmation 
of a policy of which he disapproved, while the Crown Prince’s 
unfilial arrogance led his mother to exclude him from his 
father’s presence. 

At Prince Henry’s marriage the Prince saw his brother-in- 
law for the last time. Shortly afterwards the dying Kaiser was 
removed to his favourite palace at Potsdam, and there he died 
on 13th June. His reign had lasted a hundred days. On 
14th June the news of hia brother-in-law’s death reached the 
Prince on Ascot racecourse. The Prince, when acknowledging 
the condolence of friends, paid liberal tribute to the noble 
character of the late Emperor, and described his death as a 
disaster, not only for his family and the country, but for the 
world. 

With the Princess and his elder son he hurried to Berlin on 
the day following the receipt of the sad news, thus visiting 
Germany for a third time within three months. Rooms were 
allotted the party at the royal palace at Oharlottenbuxg. The 
Prince on arrival hastened to the palace of Potsdam, where he 
sought to console his widowed sister. During the full week 
which he stayed at Charlottenburg he spent some hours with her 
each day. The funeral took place at Potsdam on the 18th, the 
Prince again wearing hia Prussian uniform. 


See p. 477 eitjva. 


® WaldersBB, A Field-MarsJiaTs Memoira, p. 139. 
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III 

The position of affairs which confronted the Prince at the 
German Court on the occasion of his brother-in-law’s funeral 
proved far more disconcerting than his forebodings suggested. 
His nephew, with the approval, if not at the instigation, of Prince 
Bismarck and of his son. Count Herbert, was heaping on his 
bereaved mother brutal humiliations. A cordon of soldiers sur¬ 
rounded the Potsdam Palace, and the Prince found his sister 
virtually a prisoner. He learnt with dismay how the name of 
Friedriohskron, which his brother-in-law had bestowed on his 
latest residence, was by the new Emperor’s order summarily 
replaced by its old title of Neues Palais. Such intercourse as was 
vouchsafed him by the new Kaiser gave him no comfort. All his 
tendencies to self-assertion were accentuated by his entry on his 
great office. He claimed a di^dne right to his throne which 
justified truculence in his attitude to men. He could scarcely 
bring himself to express sorrow for his loss, and gave his uncle the 
impression that he held his lather’s memory in small esteem. 
The Bismarcks, father and son, at the same time shocked the 
Prince by heaping disparagements in his hearing on the dead 
man's name. Count Herbert excelled his father m offensiveness 
and spoke of the Emperor Frederick as an “ incubus ” and “ in¬ 
effectual visionary.”^ When Count Herbert bluntly added in his 
conversation with the Prince that “ an Emperor who could not 
talk was unfit to reign,” the Prince of Wales’s patience gave way, 
as he confessed to Prince von Hohenlohe {afterwards the German 
Chancellor).® 

In spite of all the portents the Prince somewhat blindly clung 
to his cherished hope that some of his late brother-in-law’s and his 
sister’s liberal ideals of German policy might yet be realised. He 
was loath to abandon a delusive expectation that the intentions 
imputed to his late brother-in-law of redressing past wrongs, which 
in the Prince’s mind blackened the fame of Prussia, would meet 
with the new Emperor’s respectful consideration. He knew the 
theme to be delicate, but his regard for his brother-iu-law’s memory 
led him iu somewhat strained talk with Count Herbert to trench 
on the treacherous ground. His remarks, wantonly exaggerated, 
reached the Kaiser’s ear, with the result that a storm was raised 
1 Die Groeae PoUtih, vi. 320. ^ Memoirs of Prince von Eohmhhe, ii. 391. 
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in their mutual relations which it proved difficult to allay. The 
openiug days of the reign, in fact, brought to a head between uncle 
and nephew an antagonism which had already threatened, and, 
though it was speciously assuaged hereafter by periodic exchanges 
of professions of fa mily alleetion and of desire for political co¬ 
operation, continued until Eang Edward died. Some public 
danger attached to the private feud m view of the vociferous 
development of chauvinist sentiment during the new Kaiser’s 
reign in sections of both the English and the German peoples. 
The Prince was conscious of the risk of aggravating international 
friction by pursuit of domestic broils, and he often, in the interest 
of intemational goodwill, overlooked, at some expense to his 
pride, his nephew’s defiant acts and demeanour. 

It is on the Kaiser’s shoulders that history must lay the 
responsibility for the untoward personal relations between him and 
the Prince. The insolence of the Kaiser’s young manhood grew in 
his middle years into a rarely paralleled egotism which made short 
work of family affection. Only in the case of his grandmother. 
Queen Victoria, among his English kinsfolk, did he show in his 
maturity a domestic sentiment which could be credited with 
sincerity. He would recall the simple pleasures of his childish 
visits to her at Osborne House or Balmoral, but even of Queen 
Victoria he could on occasion speak and write abusively. In all 
relations of life, whether public or private, he sought recognition 
of his personal primacy. With grotesque blasphemy he cited 
God as approving his pretension. Any of his kinsfolk or subjects 
who questioned it received from him short shrift. Prince 
Bismarck himself was among his early victims, and he would 
wiUingly have made, if he could, his uncle another. The Prince 
of Wales stirred in excessive degree his passion of jealousy. On 
his theatrical tours to foreign coiurts and peoples, on which his 
vanity laid immense stress, the Kaiser soon found that his less 
assertive uncle, in whose footsteps he followed, usually received a 
warmer welcome than himseK. He saw in the Prince of Wales, 
both while heir-apparent and while King, the most formidable 
rival to the place of predominance which his magnified seK- 
consciousness led him, to claim in the world. 

In the Kaiser’s philosophy of life, force tempered by cunning 
was the decisive controller of human affairs. The militariaTn of 
the German army, and the aggressiveness of Pan-Germanism and 
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Welt-politik, satisfied his political and moral ideals. If presenti¬ 
ments of the danger of imitating Louis XIV. or Napoleon I. in 
their wild schemes of territorial aggrandisement awakened in him 
at critical moments, he gloried in the attention which he drew to 
himself from friend and foe by his habit of invoking “ the mailed 
fist.” Counsellors more cautions than himself, who had difficulty 
in restraining his rash utterances, long prevented him from taking 
the fatal plunge into war. They managed to postpone the 
shattering European conflict which, under the influence of his 
braggart faith in the brute strength of his adult army and of 
his infant navy, he many times, to his uncle’s perturbation, 
threatened to provoke. The devastating world war, of which 
he was the prime mover, broke out after his uncle’s death. 

The Kaiser’s diplomacy, in which threats ming led with 
blandishments, was as ill-conditioned a weapon as his gesticular 
tion in shining armour. Alike in political diplomacy and in 
personal controversy he resorted to subterfuge and tergiversation, 
of which he had given signs in boyhood. His habit of imputing 
the blankest stupidity or all degrees of Machiavellianism to his 
uncle as to every one else with whom he diSered reflects his 
tortuous idiosyncrasy and the variability of his moods. He 
constantly oscillated between the two paths of co-operation 
with England and of defiance of her. He would one day profess 
in sugared accents the conviction that an alliance between the 
two nations was the only guarantee of the world’s peace, and 
would next day viciously impute every infamy to England 
and Englishmen, and avow devotion to their enemies. His 
uncle and English statesmen on whom he at times lavished his 
schemingly pacific assurances were shrewd enough to distrust them. 

The Kaiser’s interests, though focussed throughout his reign 
on the development of his fighting forces and on the exaltation of 
his country’s prestige, ranged superficially and feverishly over a 
far wider field. He looked at afl. phases of life through the dis¬ 
torting medium of his colossal self-confidence. Omniscience 
grew to be his foible.^ Art, music, science, religion, technology 

^ A judgement posaed by an acute Fienob observer on bis claims to supreme 
authority in arUatic matters may be found in De Gonoourt’a Journal (ed. Jollua 
West, pp. 306-7): “ March 23, 1880—Thia young Gennan Emperor, this 
neurotic mystio, this enthusiast for the religious and warlike operas of Wagner, 
this man who, in his dreams, wears the white armour of Parsifal, with his sleep¬ 
less nights, hia sickly aotlvity, his fevoriah brain, seems to be a monaroh who will 
be very troublesome in the future.” 
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were worlds which, he thought to rule. There were at his command 
some social gilts, to which his expansive superficiality lent a 
flickering glamour. The high spirits which congenial company 
excited in him could break into frolic and into practical joking 
which was liable to degenerate into buUying. The impression left 
on strangers whom he met in society was at times delusively 
favourable. Mr. John (afterwards Viscount) Morley, who lunched 
with him and a distinguished party at Londonderry House in 
London on 9th July 1891, wrote of him thus : 

He is rather short; pale, but sunbtirut; carries himself 
well; walks into the room with the stiff stride of the Prussian 
soldier; speaks with a good deal of intense and energetic gesture, 
not like a IVenchman, but staccato; his voice strong but pleasant; 
his eye bright, clear and full; mouth resolute; the cast of face 
grave or almost stem in repose, but as he sat between two pretty 
women he lighted up with gaiety, and a genial laugh. Energy, 
rapidity, restlessness in every movement from his short, quick 
iucliaations of the head to the planting of the foot. 

But Lord Morley closes his too generous catalogue of outwardly 
attractive traits on a comprehensive note of warning. " I 
should,” the observer concludes, “ be disposed strongly to doubt 
whetlier it is all sound, steady, and the result of a—^what Herbert 
Spencer would call—^rightly co-ordinated organisation.” ^ 

IV 

The first of the long series of quarrels between the Kaiser 
and his uncle sprang out of the inquiries of delicate import 
which the Prince made of Count Herbert Bismarck at the time 
of the Emperor Frederick’s funeral. The episode illustrates the 
Prince’s faith in his brother-in-law’s sense of justice and the 
endurance of his own sympathy with Denmark and France 
in regard to the injuries which Prussia had inflicted on those 
countries in the wars respectively of 1864-66 and 1870-71, and 
also Ms persistent resentment at the vengeance wMch Prussia 

^ Viecoimt Morley’a Mecoll&diona, i. 272-3. Xhe eatimate in these pages of 
the charaoter and oonduot of Kaiser William H,, which is the fruit of independent 
study of published and unpublished evidence, tallies with that recently published 
in the diaries or memoirs of men in closest personal intercourse with him at iihe 
imperial court; see the Reminisoences of Baron von Bekardstein (1920), of Bield- 
Marshal von Walderseo (1922), of Count Philipp nu Bulenbnrg, Court Chamhorloin 
(1923), of Count Robert von Zedlitz-TrUsdiler, Oo74rt Marshal (1924), and of 
Admiral von Tir[dtz {PoUtical Doeuments, ed. Professor Kerns, 1924). 
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wreaked on Lis kinsfolk of Hanover in the -vvar of 1866. The 
Prince Lad reason for crediting tLe late Kaiser with a design of 
reversing German policy in all tLree dnections. He believed, 
rigLtly or wrongly, that tLe Emperor Frederick contemplated tLe 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France and of Schleswig to 
Denmark, as well as the surrender to the Duke of Cumberland, 
wLo Lad married the Princess of Wales’s youngest sister, of tLe 
private property of the expelled royal family of Hanover, which 
Prussia had sequestrated. Prince Bismarck’s responsibility for 
these three acts of spoliation hardly made it discreet on the 
Prince’s part to seelc from the Chancellor’s son information as to 
the Emperor Frederick’s rumoured designs of reparation. But 
he yielded to his generous impulse. 

Count Herbert promptly reported to the Kaiser and to his 
father the Prince’s conversation, recklessly misinterpreting the 
tone and range of the Prince’s questionnaire. TLe Prince was 
falsely represented as having personally suggested that the new 
Kaiser ought to commemorate his accession by putting into 
effect the alleged pacific intentions of Lis father. Count Herbert’s 
statement exasperated the Prince’s nephew. Especially did the 
Prince’s reference to France’s lost provinces rankle in the Kaiser’s 
mind. Count Herbert contrived to complicate the situation 
by communicating his version of the Prince’s Alsace-Lorraine 
proposal to Tsar Alexander III., when the Kaiser was the 
Tsar’s guest at St. Petersburg in July. 

The Prince gave his own version a little later of what took 
place. He stigmatised Count Herbert’s story as “ a positive 
lie.” As for the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, he declared that he 
did no more than ask Count Herbert “ whether Fritz would have 
wished to give back the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine if 
possible ” ; that Count Herbert replied, *' there was no founda¬ 
tion for such a rumour,” and that “ there the matter ended.” 
Of Schleswig and the royal family of Hanover he had spoken 
quite vaguely (Prince of Wales to Prince Christian, 3rd April 
1889). 

Neither Prince Bismarck nor the Kaiser was disposed to let 
the matter sleep. Prince Bismarck promptly set on foot a bitter 
campaign against the Prince in the Deutsche Zeiiung and in 
other newspapers which he influenced, as well as in Austrian 
newspapers through their Berlin correspondents. The Prince 
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was charged with offending German pride. The Kaiser might 
as justifiably, it was argued, criticise English internal affairs— 
notably her troubles in Ireland.^ 

The Kaiser chose his own time for crossing swords with Ms 
uncle. He parted with him after hie father’s funeral with a 
specious amiability. He acceded to the Prince’s request that ho 
should receive at the coming German manoeuvres three English 
officers who were the Prince’s personal friends—Colonel Oliver 
Montagu, A. Prinsep, and Count Gloichon. He showed irritation 
only when the Prince inquired as to the arrangements which 
he was mahin g for his mother’s future. He subsequently com¬ 
plained to Queen Victoria (July 6) that the Prince was mis¬ 
representing his intentions, which he assured his grandmother 
were quite considerate. The widowed Empress Frederick had 
yet much to suffer at her son’s hands, and the Prince’s solicitude 
was weU justified. But there was at this moment no open 
breach between the Prince and his nephew on this score.® 

The Kaiser’s reprimands of his imcle for the grave offence 
which he imputed to him on Count Herbert’s testimony, were 
promulgated with no undue delay. His first protest against the 
Prince’s reported allegations of the Emperor Frederick’s pacific 
attitude to France, Denmark, and Hanover was launched in 
mid-August. When he unveiled at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder on 
16th August 1888 the monument to his cousin, Prince Friedrich 
Karl, a prominent Prussian commander in the war of 1870, he 
closed a boastful speech with this thinly veiled rebuke of his 
uncle : “ There are people who have the audacity to maintain 
that my father was willing to part with what he, in conjunction 
with the late Prince, gained on the battlefield. We, who knew 
him so weU, cannot quietly tolerate, even for a single moment, 
such an insult to his memory. He assuredly cherished the same 
idea as we do, namely, that nothing should be surrendered of 
what had been gained in those great days. ... On this point 
there can be only one opinion, namely, that we would rather 
sacrifice our eighteen army corps and our forty-two millions of 

1 Dia Qroase PoUtik, tI. 326-33. 

* Sir Keimell Biodd, who waa on iniunate terma with the Bmpieas Fredeiiok, 
accepted her invitation to prepare a memoir of her late husband, and the Prince 
of Wales urged Bodd to comply. The new Kaiaer looked on such a project 
with disfavour, and when the book was published lator in 1888 treated the 
writer with scant courtesy (Meuioirs, 1884-93, pn. 143-89). 
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inJiabitants on tlie £.eld of battle than Buirender a single stone of 
what mj father and Prince Frederick Charles gained.” ^ 

The Prince was soon to discover that his nephew’s speech 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder was merely the prelude to a more 
wounding admonition. 

Immediately after he had ascended his throne, the Kaiser 
invited himself to the courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna. 
Queen Victoria wrote deprecatingly to her grandson of his foreign 
project on the ground that he was in mourning. The Kaiser 
replied that his grandmother must no longer treat him as a boy, 
and that he was travelling in the interests of peace and of Ms 
country. “ We Emperors,” he told Queen Victoria, " must 
stand together.” 2 He contemplated pursuing the flirtation with 
Eussia to which he inclined before his father’s death, thereby 
thinking to give England cause for anxiety. His tour gave bim 
the opportunity of putting on the Prince of Wales a deliberate 
affront, by way of avenging his uncle’s alleged ofiences. 

The Prince had accepted an invitation from the Austrian 
Emperor to join him in mid-September at the military manceuvres 
and afterwards to shoot with him and Crown Prince Eudolph 
his son in Hungary. The Prince was on the previous 6th 
March appointed, to his gratification, by Emperor Francis Joseph, 
Honorary Colonel of the Austro-Hungarian 12th (Palatinate) 
Hussars, and he was anxious to thank the Austrian Emperor 
in person for the honour. On hearing that the Kaiser was to 
be entertained at Vienna at much the same time, the Prince, 
miscalculating his nephew’s mood, wrote to him on 16th August 
from Homburg, expressing his pleasure at the prospect of their 
meeting under the Austrian Emperor’s roof. He innocently 

1 Tlie Qerman Emperor^a Speeohea, tranalated by Louis Elkind, p. X7. In a 
more benevolent mood the Kaiser, however, yielded the domestic point about 
Hanover which the Prince, in June 1888, had raised in Berlin, together with 
more oruoial themes. In e:rohang8 for a written assuronoe from the Duke of 
Cumberland that he would engage in no ondertaidng against the peace of the 
German Empire, and would withdraw his protest against the annexation of his 
father’s kingdom, the Koisor, by lesoiipt, restored to the Duke the disputed 
Welf Eond on 12tli March 1892 (Die Qrosae Politih, vi. 331, and footnote). A 
complete reconciliation between the Kaiser and the Duke of Cumberland 
followed on 24th May 1913, when the Kaiser’s only daughter, Victoria Louise, 
married Ernest Augustus, Duke of Bronswiok and LUneburg, the Duke of 
Cumberland’s only son. 

* Of. Ex-Koiser William’s Memoira, pp. 25-6; Kaiser to Quoen Victoria, 
ath July 1888. 
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inquired tke date of hia nepkew’s arrival. Tke Kaiser sent no 
reply. 

After a skort call on tke Duke of Cumberland at Gmiinden, 
on leaving Homburg, tke Prince on lOtk September reached 
Vienna, where he donned for tke first time tke resplendent uniform 
of his new Austro-Hungarian regiment of Hussars—gold frogged 
tunic, red breeches, Hessian boots and shako. From his host’s 
lips he at once learnt to his mortification that his nephew had 
stipulated that no royal guest save himself should be present at 
the Viennese Court during his forthcoming stay. No doubt as to 
the Kaiser’s meaning was permissible. Sir Augustus Paget, the 
Eritish Ambassador at Vienna, informed the Prince on the 
authority of his German colleague, Prince Reuss, that the 
Kaiser refused to meet his uncle. Corroboration of the Kaiser’s 
intentional insult reached the Prince from both the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, who had no love for the Kaiser, and from 
Count Kalnoky, tke Austrian Foreign Minister. The Prince 
took the rebuff to heart and vainly sought some way out. By 
his direction his equerry, General Ellis, wrote to Colonel Swaine, 
the British Military Attach4 at Berlin, a letter for his nephew’s eye, 
stating that the Prince proposed to welcome the Kaiser at the 
Vienna railway station in Prussian uniform. Colonel Swaine, who 
at the time was with the Kaiser at the German manoeuvres, had 
hitherto been on the friendliest terms with him, but after he 
left at the Kaiser’s quarters General Ellis’s letter, together 
with a covering one of his own, he received from the Kaiser 
the cut direct. To add to the Prince’s embarrassment, baseless 
rumours spread in the press of both Berlin and Vienna that 
he was bent on a foolish busybodying intervention in the 
coming conference between the German and Austrian Emperors. 
He was credited with the wild hope of ahenating them both from 
Russia, and of initiatiug some kind of agreement between them 
and his favourite country, France. 

Emperor Francis Joseph, although he feared the displeasure 
of his young imperial and imperious colleague, showed the Prince 
on his arrival hospitable attentions at Vienna and at the military 
mancBUvres in Croatia. Count Kalnoky, the veteran Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, entertained him and spoke to him of tke need of 
an assertion of Austria’s influence in tke Balkans against tke 
designs of Russia. At Miskoloz in Hungary tke Prince inspected 
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two squadrons of his regiment of Hussars, and to a telegram 
expressing his satisfaction at the soldiers’ rousing welcome which 
he addressed to the Emperor Francis in the second person 
singular, he received a cordial reply reciprocating the Prince’s 
tutoiemml. The Prince enjoyed much sport, chiefly in the 
society of Crown Prince Rudolph, the current rumours of whose 
dissoluteness (he always said) escaped his ears. 

But there was no escape from the humiliation of withdrawing 
from Austro-Hungarian territory for the eight days of Kaiser 
William’s stay in Vienna. On the eve of his nephew’s arrival 
(October 3), the Prince sought refuge in the hospitalities of the 
King and Queen of Rumania at their country palace of Sinaia in 
the Carpathians. On 12th October, the day after his nephew 
left Vienna, he returned to the city to bid the Austrian Emperor 
farewell. 


V 

A reconciliation between uncle and nephew was not easy to 
effect. The situation was scarcely relieved by a three months’ 
visit of the Empress Frederick to her English kinsfolk (November 
1888-February 1889) on the Queen’s invitation. Lord Salisbury, 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Seraetary, who was seeking at 
the time to fathom the Kaiser’s intentions in regard to England, 
suggested a postponement of the Empress’s visit; but the Prince 
pointed out (October 25) that it was useless to try to change the 
Queen’s mind on the subject. The Queen’s desire that there 
should be some public demonstration of English sympathy with 
her eldest daughter in her distresses was unfulfilled. The Prince 
showed his sister every brotherly attention. He crossed to 
Flushing to “bring her over” to Port Victoria, where the 
Queen awaited her arrival on 18th November. It was for the 
Empress “ a sad return to her old home,” the Prince wrote to 
Mrs. Liddell. In the following January his sister joined him at 
Sandringham. 

Early next year the history of the Kaiser’s estrangement from 
his uncle entered a new phase with the nephew’s proposal to visit 
England for the first time in his newly acquired dignity. He 
would come to Cowes in August. Queen Victoria welcomed her 
grandson’s proffer of amity. Lord Salisbury’s government agreed 
with the Queen that good relations with Germany were to this 
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coimtiy’s advantagej and ti,atj despite the new ruler’s caprices, 
a way might be foimd of satisfying mutual interests. The Prince, 
avoiding questions of policy, promptly announced that he could 
not take part in the reception of the Kaiser until he had received 
from him an apology for what had taken place at Vienna. 

Both Queen Victoria and Lord Salisbury expressed sympathy 
with the Prince, but persuaded him of the political necessity of 
ending the quarrel before the Emperor came to England. The 
Prince was by no means implacable. With the Queen’s approval 
he deputed his brother-in-law. Prince Christian, the uncle of the 
Kaiserin, who was visiting Berlin in April, to invite his nephew to 
express his regrets in writing. “ Most sincerely do I hope,” the 
Prince wrote to Lord Salisbury on 11th April after Prince Christian 
had reached Berlin, “ that the young Emperor wiU accept the 
olive branch which I ofEer him. I do not think I could write or 
ask less, and I have no wish to ask for more. It will certainly be 
a great relief to my mind if this matter could now be amicably 
settled once and for all.” 

The Kaiser was not the man to admit a fault. He treated 
Prince Christian’s mediation lightly and impenitently. He 
declined to descend to details and breezily denied the whole of 
his uncle’s allegations, suggesting that Prince Reuss, the German 
Ambassador at Vienna, had shown a lack of tact, or that the 
officials of the Austrian Court had taken too literally a vague 
suggestion of his wishes. The Prince, in commenting on Prince 
Christian’s report, remarked that the Kaiser had a bad memory, 
but repeated his hope that his nephew might yet show a more 
conciliatory spirit. The negotiation hung fee for some months, 
and anxious doubts filled Lord Salisbury’s and the Queen’s minds 
over the arrangements for the Kaiser’s reception in England. In 
June, at Queen Victoria’s request. Sir Augustus Paget, the British 
Ambassador at Vienna, arrived in London to supply her with full 
details of the contretemps at the Austrian Court. The Queen 
resolved to act as arbitrator in the dispute, the main responsibility 
for which she assigned to the ifi-will of Prince Bismarck and his 
son. 

The Kaiser had set his heart on his English visit, and 
recognised the imprudence of ruffling English opinion. The 
Queen, tactfully avoiding thorny particulars, wrote pressing on 
him the need of treating the Prince with the consideration due 
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from a nephew to an uncle. She invited assurances from her 
grandson that ho would not offend again. The Kaiser replied in 
gentle if somewhat evasive terms that he felt happy at learn¬ 
ing “ that you regard the Vienna affair aa concluded, in which I 
heartily concur.” “ I shall be happy,” he added, “ to meet 
Uncle Bertie at Osborne ” (June 23, 1889). The Prince, whom 
Sir Augustus Paget found “ much calmer than he had been led to 
expect,” yielded with some reluctance to the Queen’s persuasion 
to press the matter no further and meet his nephew at Osborne.^ 
The Prime Minister stiH discovered in the Prince at the end of 
June “ a moat Eehoboam humour,” Happily a more amiable 
mood ultimately prevailed. The Prince acknowledged the 
obligation of doing what he could to further Lord Salisbury’s 
policy of conciliating Germany, and he agreed to pay the Kaiser 
in England the attention due to a European potentate. The 
discord between uncle and nephew sprang from fundamental 
causes which circumstance might qualify but could not remove. 
For the time the differences between the two apparently fell into 
abeyance, but they were to recur many times hereafter. 

VI 

The Queen and her government left no stone unturned to 
gratify the Kaiser’s vanity and to humour his idiosyncrasies, in 
view of his coming visit. The Kaiser had lately assimilated the 
grandiose ambition of his Pan-German friends to convert Germany 
into a great naval Power. The future was to declare the full 
significance of that aspiration. At present neither the Prince 
nor Queen Victoria nor her government was disposed to take 
seriously the Kaiser’s flamboyant prophecies. Hitherto Germany 
had been content with a “ baby fleet,” and it was not easy for 
English opinion to realise that with time and strenuous effort the 
German navy might acquire formidable proportions.® 

1 Lady Paget, Mmbaaaies of Other Days, ii. 

* Prussia had created a umuature navy early in the ’fifties. It consisted 
in 1851 of fifty-one vessels, ohiefiy small gunboats, under sail, of two gone each. 
Between. 1854 and 1369 the port of 'WUh^mBhaven was constructed on territory 
purchased from Oldenburg, and Prussia added to hor fleot two ironclads and 
some eighty-seven small or^t under steam or sail. In Bugland the early naval 
aspirations of Qormany excited ridicule. A oartoon in Pi/nch on 19th October 
1861, entitled *' The German lileet,” depiots Mr. Punch ofiering a diminutive 
German a toy-ship with the words: “ There's a ship for you, my little man; now 
out away and don’t get in a mess.” In Kovember 1866, Lord Bussell, then 
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To the Queen and the Prince, the Kaiser tortuously repre¬ 
sented his country’s plan of naval expansion as a compliment to 
England. For their benefit he traced its origin to that admiration 
of the English fleet which had been roused in him as a boy on his 
visits to his grandmother in the Isle of Wight, when his uncle, 
the Dulre of Edinburgh, a naval officer, had often shown him over 
Portsmouth dockyard. But he frankly acknowledged that one 
motive of his forthcoming visit to Cowes was to improve his 
knowledge of England’s naval equipment. The Queen and her 
govermnent decided that her grandson’s developing interest in 
naval matters might, in the cause of general harmony, be indulged 
by the bestowal on him in the course of Ms stay of the honorary 
dignity of British admiral. The Prince had been promoted to 
the rank of Admiral of the Fleet only two years before, on the 
occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee. But he offered no opposition. 
The news of the Queen’s decision was received by the Kaiser with 
an outburst of boyhke ecstasy. “ Fancy wearing the same 
uniform as St. Vincent and Nelson,” he wrote exultmgly to Sir 
Edward Malet (June 14,1889). “ It is enough to make me quite 
giddy.” By way of acknowledgement the Kaiser conferred on 
his grandmother the rank of honorary colonel of the Ist Dragoon 
Guards, which was thenceforth known as “ The Queen of England’s 
Own Regiment.” At the same time a naval review in the Solent 
was arranged in his honour.^ 

The Prince, with characteristic complacence, seconded the 
Queen and the Prime Minister’s efforts to conciliate German 
sentiment in all directions. Lord Salisbury thought that a 
friendly gesture on the Queen’s part to Prince Bismarck might 
be helpful. An order was reckoned inappropriate. The Prince 


Primo Minister, wrote to Lord aarendon, " Bismarck is very amusing with his 
hahy fleet." Pidnoo Bismarck's annexation ol Sohleswig-IIolatejn to Prussia 
in 1866 greatly extended Germany’s seaboard, and the acquisition of the port 
of Kiel gave her a naval advantage capable of development. The ICaiscr on 
his aocessioii encouraged the Pan-German dream of a colossal navy. Until his 
reign opened, the German navy was under the control of the Minister of War. 
The Kaiser gave the first indication of his naval intentions by oreating an 
independent Admiralty Department (Breichsmaiineamt). 

1 The Kaiser eagerly assented to reach Cowes a day eariierthan was at first 
arranged, in order to meet the oonvenianoe of members of the two Houses of 
Parliament who Avished to be present at the naval review. " This participa¬ 
tion,” the Kaiser wrote to the Queen, " shows the world that the country fuUy 
conouxB and sympathise^ with their illustrious sovereign in tightontng the bonds 
of friendship between onr two famiHes and countries ” (June 14,1889). 
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undertook to consult Count von Hatzfeldt, tke German 
Ambassador in London, with whom he was personally on good 
terms. Together they arranged for the despatch to the hitherto 
all-powerful Chancellor of a copy of the earliest painting of the 
Queen which came from the brush of the German artist, von 
Angeli. 

The Kaiser duly arrived at Spithead on Ist August, 
escorted by twelve German ships of war, of one of which, the 
Irene, his brother. Prince Henry, was in command. The Prince, 
wearing the uniform of an admiral of the fleet, accompanied by 
the Duke of Cambridge and his son Prince George, awaited his 
nephew’s arrival on the royal yacht Oshome. The British ships 
which were to take part m the coming naval review were already 
in position, and the English and German royal yachts steamed 
down the long lines side by aide before the Prince boarded the 
Hdhenzollem. Subsequently uncle and nephew landed at Cowes 
and drove to Osborne House, where the Queen and Lord Salis¬ 
bury awaited them. On four of the five days during which the 
Kaiser’s visit lasted, he dined with his grandmother and the 
Prince, and through the whole period the Prince was almost 
continuously in his nephew’s society. The naval review took 
place on 6th August. The Prince escorted the Kaiser and his 
brother. Prince Henry, on board the royal yacht, the Fictom and, 
Albert, where the Queen handed to her grandson the coveted 
commission of Admiral of the Elect, 

On the surface all went well, but beneath lurked symptoms 
which disquieted the Prince. The Kaiser displayed for the Cowes 
Regatta, which was in progress during Lis stay, an enthusiasm 
which the Prince regarded as unduly obtrusive. He set, how¬ 
ever, a strict guard on his feelings. As Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron ho proposed his nephew for membership, and 
on the evening of 6th August entertained him at a banquet 
at the Royal Yacht Club, where high-flown speeches were ex¬ 
changed between host and guest. The Prince, in proposing hia 
nephew’s health, expressed the hope that the German army and 
navy might guarantee the peace of the world. The Kaiser rephed 
“ in terms of respectful afieciion,” dithyxambicaJly hailing the 
British fleet as the finest in the world. Yet when the Kaiser in 
the Prmce’s company made a minute inspection of the assembled 
British men-of-war, the Prince’s patience was taxed by the 
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visitor’s claims to expert knowledge of naval guns and arma¬ 
ments. The Kaiser plied all about him with random technical 
suggestions, and hinted not obscurely that the time was comiug 
when his own fleet would excel that of England, at any rate in 
scientific equipment. On 7th August, when a review was held 
at Aldershot in the Kaiser’s honour, the Prince excused his 
presence on the ground of a bad knee. 

In spite of the Prince’s disquietudes, he and the Kaiser 
exchanged, on parting, warm professions of amity. The Prince 
took leave of his nephew on board his yacht the HoJienzoUcrn 
on 8th August, as she was starting for Wilhelmshaven. On his 
arrival in Berlin the Kaiser spoke buoyantly of the “ cordiality 
and affection ” shown him both by the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, and of the profound impression which the British fleet 
left on his mind. He acknowledged the pleasure which he 
derived from the Cowes Eegatta, and promised himself an early 
renewal of the experience. But the Prince’s misgivings found 
echoes in many quarters. The Times newspaper questioned the 
prudence of stimulating the Kaiser’s naval ambitions by allowing 
him to make so free a study of England’s naval organisation. 
The tones in which the Kaiser expressed to the Queen his 
gratitude for the bestowal on him of admiral’s rank were hardly 
reassuring ; 

“ Thanks,” he wrote to the Queen from Bayreuth on 17th 
August, “ for all kindness to Henry and me during the visit, 
and for the commission as Admiral of the Meet. It really gave 
me such an immense pleasure that I now am able to feel and 
take interest in your Meet as if it were my own, and with 
keenest sympathy shall I watch every phase of its fitrther 
development, knowing that the British ironclads, coupled with 
mine and my army, are the strongest guarantees of peace, 
which may Heaven help us to preserve! Should, however, the 
will of providence lay the heavy burden on us of fighting for our 
homes and destinies, then may the British Fleet be seen forging 
ahead side by side with the German, and the ‘Eed Coat’ 
marching to victory mth the ‘ Pomeranian Grenadier.’ ” ^ 

1 Through many subsequent years the Kaiser took occasion to repeat in 
varied notes of extravagance his admiration for the British Fleet and its heroes. 
When he entertained hia fellow-admiral and uncle, the Duke of Bdinburgh, 
at Berlin (January 22. 1893), he described British naval heroes, and especiaily 
Kdson, as the “ guiding stars of German naval ofBoers and crews." “ And 
should it ever happen," he eontinued, “ that the British and German navies 
have to fight side by side against a oommon foe, then the famous signal, ‘ En^and 
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Tlie Kaiser, with characteristic self-assurance, thenceforth 
interpreted his honorary commission of British admiral as justify¬ 
ing him in tendering advice to the Queen, the Prince, and British 
Ministers on all manner of points touching the British navy. A 
meeting in foreign waters of the Prince and the Kaiser little more 
than two months after their parting in the Solent gave the Kaiser 
an opportunity of further disturbing his uncle’s equanimity by 
airing, ostensibly for the Prince’s henedt, his critical views of the 
present state of England’s fleet. A marriage had been arranged 
between the Kaiser’s third sister, Sophie, and Constantine, Duke 
of Sparta, oldest son and heir of the King of Greece. The union 
promised to all appearances to confirm the good domestic relations 
of as many as four royal families of Europe. The bride was the 
niece of the Prince as well as the Kaiser’s sister, while the bride¬ 
groom was the nephew of the Princess of Wales and grandson of 
the King of Denmark, as well as heir to the Greek throne. The 
wedding, which took place at Athens on 22nd October 1889, was 
attended by the sovereigns of Germany, Denmark, and Greece, 
together with the Prince of Wales and all his family. The cere¬ 
monial assumed something of the character of a naval as well as 
of a domestic demonstration. The Prince reached the Piraeus in 
the royal yacht Osbome, escorted by the Mediterranean squadron 
under Admiral Sir Anthony Ilosldns. The Kaiser, the Kaiserin, 
and a large suite, moluding Count Herbert Bismarck, then 
minister of foreign affairs under his father, came in the imperial 
yacht HohmzoUem, which flew the British Admiral’s flag as well 
as the German. The Kaiser, wearing the uniform of a British 
admiral, straightway inspected the Prince’s escort in Phaleron 
Bay, and lunched on board the British Admiral’s ship, the 
Dreadnought, on which he caused his admiral’s flag to be hoisted. 
The experience, he declared later, made the day one of the happiest 

ezpeota that every man will do bia duty,’ whioh Bngland’a greatest naval hero 
gave out hoforo the battle of Trafalgar, wdl find on eoho in the patriotio heart 
of the German navy” (Tine German Empeior’s Bpeeohes, trane. by Louis 
Ulldnd, pp. 100 end 101). Again on 24th June 189S, when dining with 
Admiral Lord Walter Kerr on board the flagship The Royal Sovereign of the 
Channel squadron whioh was present at the opening of the Kiel Canal, he 
claimed that German sailors were faithful disoiples of the English, and that 
the history of the British navy was as fanuliar to German as to British naval 
officers and seamen. 
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in his life. While uncle and nephew were together at Athena, 
the Kaiser took occasion to confide to the Prince his doubts as to 
whether the strength of Admiral Hoskins’s fleet was adequate for 
the purposes which it might be called upon to fulfil.^ 

Happily the Prince was able to escape betimes from his 
nephew’s fertility of criticism. The Osborne conveyed him and 
his elder son, Prince Albert Victor, to lamailia, where the young 
man embarked on the steamship Oceania for his Indian tour, and 
the Prince took the opportunity of renewing his previous acquaint¬ 
ance with Egypt—^now settling down under English control. 
Meanwhile the Kaiser left Athens to be the guest of the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid at Constantinople and to initiate that understand¬ 
ing between Germany and Turkey which was to bear fruit of peril 
to England. 

vni 

Various reasons, political and personal, impelled the Kaiser 
to make conspicuous show of the good relations which he had re¬ 
established with his uncle. Russia’s attitude to Germany roused 
his misgivings. Signs were multiplying of Russia’s rapproche¬ 
ment with France, and the Kaiser’s professed enthusiasm for the 
Tsar was waning. Prince Bismarck, still faithful to his old policy 
of "keeping two icons on the fire,” was seeking to maintain a pass¬ 
able show of friendliness to both England and Russia. He was 
thinking, without consulting his master, of renewing the secret 
three years’ agreement of 1887 between Russia and Germany, 
which he called the “ Re-insurance Treaty.” ^ The Kaiser was 
of another opinion, and believed in a substantive understanding 

1 Later ia the year he wrote to Queen Yiotoria from Potsdam (Docomher 22, 
1889) that the British Mediterranean squadron included only five first-class 
battleships, whereas in his opinion it should consist of twelve. Franco had in 
eommission nine first-dass battleships at Toulon. “Admiral Hoskins,” ho 
added tout court, “ must he reinforoeA” Some time before he had drafted a 
scheme of reinforeements which he forwarded through Lord Charles Berosford 
to Lord SaUshuiy. He now sent the Queen “ a copy of a sohemo as it is worked 
out for my navy. It shows the British navy and the Fronoh navy told off in 
squadrons for war.” Next year (February 24, 1890), when an increase in the 
Amerioan fleet was threatened, he issued to the Queen another sot of orders: 
“ Your navy must now be trebled to he able to meet the Mounsoers and Yankees 
on equal terms. . . . This is the humble notion of a simple Admiral ol the 
Fleet.” 

‘ This instrument provided that the two Powers should observe a benevolent 
neutrality if either should engage in war with other Powers, but it excluded 
from the provision of neutrality the event of an attack either by Germany on 
Fronoe or by Russia on Austria. 
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with England as a useful corrective of possible trouble with 
Russia, The Kaiser’s self-will was indeed provoldng a sensa¬ 
tional crisis in his political environment at home. Prince 
Bismarck, the Chancellor, was proving himself impatient of his 
new master’s assertion of personal authority. There was dis¬ 
agreement in domestic as well as foreign affairs. The veteran 
statesman was regarded with no friendly eyes by the Eng1is.Ti 
royal family, but the Kaiser, with a volatile inconsistency, 
desired his English relatives to acknowledge the reasonableness 
of the step which he was meditating of driving the Chancellor 
from office. Motives of this kind led the Kaiser at the New Year 
of 1890 to send, through the Queen, to the Prince and his second 
son, George—the elder son was in India—an invitation to the 
imperial court for next March. He promised his uncle the same 
splendours of reception which had attended his entertainment 
the year before of three reigning monarchs—^the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of Italy, and the Shah of Persia. He would 
invest his consin. Prince George, in the Prince’s presence, with 
the insignia of the Order of the Black Eagle. The Queen de¬ 
murred to an ostentatious programme, and the Prince confessed 
small enthusiasm for it. The death, on 7th January, of the 
Kaiser’s grandmother, the Empress Augusta, the Queen’s 
intimate friend of forty years, seemed to her to impose on the 
Kaiser the restraints of mourning. But when the Queen suggested 
that the Prince should pay his nephew a private visit at an earlier 
date than had been proposed, merely “ to congratulate him on 
his thirty-first birthday ” (January 27), the Kaiser retorted that 
the first appearance in Berlin diming his reign of the English 
heir-apparent called for a welcome of elaborate ceremony. The 
Queen and Prince accepted the argument. 

On 2l8t March 1890 the Prince and his son arrived in Berlin 
as the Kaiser’s State guests. They were met at Lehiter station by 
the Kaiser with his mother, his two sisters, Victoria and Margaret, 
and a brilliant suite. An imposing military escort conducted 
them in procession to the Schloss. The programme of hospi¬ 
talities was designed on a great scale. The Kaiser was in his 
blithest humour and treated the Prince with all the distinctions 
due to a reigning sovereign. At a banquet in the Prince’s honour 
the Kaiser, wearing his British Admiral’s uniform, spoke once 
more, on proposing the health of the Prince and of his son, of his 
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pride in his new rank of British Admiral, and descanted on the 
historic brotherhood of British and Prussian arms on the field of 
Waterloo. The Prince in reply expressed his pleasure in wearing 
the uniform of the Prussian Hussars. At a Chapter and Ordens- 
fest of the Order of the Black Eagle, Prince George was cere¬ 
moniously invested with the Collar and Robes by his imperial 
cousin in his father’s presence. The reception at many points 
wore a military complexion. On the 24th October the whole 
garrison of Berlin took part, in honour of the Kaiser’s guests, in a 
sham fight on Tempelhof-Common, where the Kaiser himself was 
in command of the “ invading ” force. On the 25th the Kaiser 
conducted the Prince over the School of Musketry at Spandau, 
where opportunities were given him of inspecting a new rifle and 
the practical uses of smokeless powder. 

The State visit ended with a concert at the Schloss, but the 
Prince remained privately in Berlin for a further three days, which 
he distributed between intercourse with his sister, who was absent 
from the State festivities, and informal visits in political or social 
quarters outside the Kaiser’s immediate range of vision. During 
the Prince’s presence in Berlin a Congress of International Workers 
was meeting there on the Kaiser’s impulsive initiative and in 
defiance of Prince Bismarck’s advice. The object was to consider 
means of ameliorating the conditions of the working classes in all 
European countries. The Prince’s sister, the Empress Frederick, 
who was in thorough sympathy with efforts at social reform, invited 
him to meet the delegates at dinner. The Prince was cordial in 
his greetings of the English delegates, who included Sir John Gorst 
and Thomas Burt, the miner M.P. He showed interest in the 
measures, framed on the model of earlier English enactments,which 
the Congress was considering for the regulation of labour in mines 
and for protecting women and children employed in factories. 

There were more exciting events in the political arena of the 
Prussian capital to invite the Prince’s attention after he ceased 
to be a State guest. The Kaiser’s political aim in entertaining 
his uncle was attested by the presence at the official festivities of 
General von Sohweinitz, the German Ambassador from St. Peters¬ 
burg. The general was to furnish the Tsar at first hand, on his 
return to Russia, with warning hints of the triumphant success of 
the Prince’s reception, and to give the Russian Chancellor, 
M, de Giers, the impression that Germany and England were 
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haud in glove. ^ After the Prince’s official welcome in Berlin 
ended, he paid Count Paul Schouvaloffi the Eussian Ambassador 
there (brother of the former Eussian Ambassador in London), a 
long visit, which gave him a serviceable insight into his nephew’s 
serpentine policy. 

But a startling crisis in German domestic politics oflered the 
Prince at the moment more piquant diet. Two days before his 
arrival in Berlin the Kaiser had “ dropped his pilot.” On 
i9th March Prince Bismarck received the Kaiser’s notice to quit 
office. The dismissed statesman, though in his seventy-fifth 
year, had shown no diminution of vigour in the conduct of public 
business, but the limits which he set to the new ruler’s independ¬ 
ence had grown intolerable to the arrogant Kaiser. As soon as 
the Chancellor’s compulsory resignation took effect the Kaiser 
telegraphed to his grandmother that Prince Bismarck had 
retired on account of failing health. In a letter written eight 
days later, he qualified this disingenuous explanation with the 
revealing words: “ I have been educated politically by the Prince 
(i.e. Bismarck), and now I must show what I can do.” The Prince 
ol Wales was puzzled. His nephew repeated, for his benefit, his 
message to Queen Victoria. When the Kaiser’s formal hospitality 
ended, the Prince of Wales’s eager curiosity led him to call on the 
ex-Chancellor (March 26). He found the fallen minister overflow¬ 
ing with rage, and he listened to the old man’s heated protests 
agamsthis humiliation and to his liberal abuse of the Kaiser’s char¬ 
acter and capacity. “ The old Prince,” he wrote to his mother 
(March 31)," was terribly burt and pained at being forced to resign, 
but seemed in excellent health.” Prince Bismarck was grateful 
for the note of sympathy which he imputed to his visitor’s tones, 
and Count Herbert Bismarck, Foreign Minister under bis father, 
invited the Prince to dinner. In spite of recent differences, the 
Prince accepted the invitation. From Count Herbert he learnt 
more of Prince Bismarck’s bitter resentment and of the Kaiser’s 
resolve to rule alone.® The Prince saw that the removal of 

^ Die Qroaae PolUik, vii. 10, 12, 10. 

' Fiinae Biamaiok himself iavited Lord Londondercy, Gtoneral BlUs, aad 
other members of tlie Piinoe’s suite to lunoheou with him during the Prince of 
Wales’s stay in Berlin, and to them he denounced the Kaiser in unmeasured 
terms. His fury leaidied its highest point when in the course of the meal a 
letter arrived from tho Kaiser oonfexting on the ex-Chonoellor the luwanted 
title of Duke of liauenbeig. 
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Biamaxck loosened all restraint on Hs nephew’s headstrong and 
ill-balanced will. He inclined, with qualifications, to the verdict 
of Sic William Harcourt, who wrote at the time to John Morley: 
" What do you say to the removal of the great German Panjan¬ 
drum himself ? It is not a pleasant prospect to have Europe left 
at the mercy of a hothead who seems also to be a fool.” ’• 

IX 

“ Our visit to Berlin,” wrote the Prince to his mother after 
its close (March 31), “ I may consider as a great success in every 
way, and certainly William did all in his power to make it very 
agreeable and interesting : he treated me quite lilje a sovereign, 
and considered my visit as in your name, and, in fact, your 
representative.” Similarly Sir Edward Malet wrote (March 29): 
“ Nothing could have gone oft better. . . . There were no 
contretemps of any kind. The Emperor and H.E.H. appeared 
to be equally satisfied and pleased.” When, on his return home, 
the Prince dined with the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, in 
Eondon on 11th April, he declared himself to be “ much im¬ 
pressed with the strong desire of the Emperor William to be 
on good terms with this country.” In reporting the Prince’s 
conversation to the Queen, Lord Salisbury made the prudent 
comment: “ So long as it lasts, this mood is very valuable, but 
will it last ? ” 

Lord Salisbury, however, deemed it politic, in view of the 
Kaiser’s benevolent mood, to take a definite step towards an 
Anglo-German understanding. Soon after the Prince quitted 
Berlin the Prime Minister suggested a territorial bargain between 
the two countries, which he believed to be to their mutual ad¬ 
vantage. He proposed the cession of the island of Heligoland, 
in the North Sea (in agreement with an earlier suggestion on the 
part of Germany), in exchange for the East African protectorates 
which Germany claimed over Zanzibar, Witu, and Somaliland. 
The British Admiralty approved the cession of Heligoland on 
the ground that unless immense sums of money were spent upon 
its fortification in order to render it self-defending, it would be 
of no use in case of war with Germany, The acquisition of 
Zanzibar and the neighbouring region was reckoned of value to 
1 Gardiner, Life of 8ir William Tfareouft, 
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England not only materially, but sentimentally, oTving to tbe 
increased influence wbiob the ownership would give her in 
suppressing the East Airican slave trade. The Kaiser was 
enthusiastic over the proposed exchange of territory. 

In the eyes of the Kaiser’s new Chancellor, Count von Caprivi, 
and of his now Foreign Minister (in succession to Count Herbert 
Bismarck), the chauvinist Marschall von Bieberstein, the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring the island of Heligoland was a stroke of the 
best possible fortune. Lord SaUabuxy’s predecessor in offlce, Lord 
Granville, had deemed it imperative to maintain England’s 
hold on the island,^ and Lord Salisbury’s change of view was 
unexpected. The Pan-Germans coveted the island in oider to 
convert it into a strongly fortified post which might effectually 
protect from attack the long-projected Kiel Canal. Count von 
Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador in London and the chief 
German negotiator, avoided all mention of the Pan-German 
point of view in the discussions with Lord Salisbury, and this 
issue would seem to have escaped the Prime Minister’s attention. 

The Queen was doubtful of the prudence of the negotiation, 
and the Prince, though approving the spirit of Lord Salisbury’s 
friendly effort, echoed his mother’s view. “ The conditions you 
enumerate,” she wrote to the Prime Minister when he laid the 
detailed proposals before her, 23rd May 1890, “ are sound, 
and the alliance with Germany valuable, but that any of my 
possessions should be thus bartered away causes me great un¬ 
easiness, and I can only consent on receiving a positive assurance 
from you that the present arrangement constitutes no precedent.” 

i Already in 1884 Count Munster, Count von Hatzfeldt’s predecessor in 
tile Oennan Embassy, pointed out to l^ord GrajiviUo, the Eoieigu Secretary, 
that posBCBsioii of the island was essential for the proteotion of the contemplated 
JOel Canal. The cession of lleligoland would stiongthen, Count Munster added, 
the good feeling of Qonnany towaids England to an eJ^traoidinary degree. 
Loid Granville replied that the surrender of Gibialtai to Spain would strengthen 
the good feeling of Spain towards England in quite as extraordinary a degree. 
Count Mhnster thereupon dropped the subject (Die Grosse Politik, iv.; Ii.tz- 
maurioe’s Lift of Orantiille, li. 426). Lord George Haioilton, Eiist Lord of the 
Admiralty at the time of the cessioa of Heligoland in 1890, deemed Lord 
SaUabury’s action well justified on the ground of the uselessness to England of 
the island in its thou condition. Lord George subsequently asserted that in 
the Great War of 1014-18 Heligoland, if in English bauds, must have been cap¬ 
tured leadily by the Germans, and would noiv owing to the action of submaiiues 
and torpedo destroyeis, have aided in the blockade of the Kiel Canal. Lord 
George admits that the main purpose of the cession, which was to conciliate 
Germany, failed egregioualy {Parliamsntary Btminiscencea and S^fleetione, 1S80- 
1903, pp. 140 seg., 1022). 
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“ Giving up wtat one has,” she added a lew days later, “ is always 
a bad thing.” Among politicians Sir Charles Dilke, the Prince’s 
former friend, stood almost alone in protesting against the 
bargain. In the event the Anglo-German Convention was duly 
signed at Berlin by the British Ambassador, Sic Edward Malet, 
and the German Chancellor, von Caprivi, on Ist July 1890. 

The signing of the Convention had in England an unexpected 
constitutional sequel, which profoundly interested the Prince. 
Lord Salisbury, contrary to precedent, resolved to apply to 
Parliament for its ratification. He thereby raised a constitu¬ 
tional issue which, however academic at bottom, nearly touched 
the Queen’s and the Prince’s sense of dignity. Admittedly the 
sovereign could authorise territorial cession or acquisition only 
on ministerial advice, but it had been hitherto held by constitu¬ 
tional authorities that the prerogative of ceding or acquiring 
territory still adhered to the Crown, and that such exorcise of 
the prerogative with ministerial sanction needed no parlia¬ 
mentary confirmation. Lord Salisbury, the Conservative Prime 
Minister, ironically argued that it was safer to submit the Anglo- 
German agreement to Parliament in the form of a bill than to 
leave its sanction solely to a formal act of the Crown. It was 
Mr. Gladstone, the Liberal leader, who came on this occasion to 
the defence of the prerogative, which he charged his political 
opponents with disparaging. In a speech of energetic eloquence 
he opposed in the House of Commons the new departure. The 
Prince approved Mx, Gladstone’s view and deplored Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s appeal to parliament. The government, however, was 
unmoved by criticism. The cession of Heligoland, with the com¬ 
pensating acquisition of influence and territory in East Africa, 
was embodied in a parliamentary biU, which, after passing 
rapidly through both Houses, received the royal assent on the 
4th August 1890. 

The precedent was irrevocable. In similar circumstances of 
perhaps greater historic importance the Prince, when Eing 
Edward VII., strenuously but vainly sought to reverse Lord 
Salisbury’s ruling of 1890. Early in his reign King Edward 
urged that it lay within the scope of the prerogative to sanction 
the far-famed Anglo-Etenoh agreement which Mr. BaHour, the 
Prime Minister, and his cofleagues reached with Erance in 1904. 
Exchanges of territory wore involved, together with the recog- 
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uiiiiou ol tlie two couatries’ spheres of inhuence in distant parts 
of the world. Mr. Balfour questioned the cogency of the King’s 
plea, and the Anglo - French entente, hire the Anglo - German 
agreement of 1890, was ratified by a parhamentary bill. No 
claim of personal sovereignty on either occasion was at stake. 
The pomt at issue was the sufficiency of ministerial power to 
authorise the sovereign’s exercise of his prerogative in a manner 
which was historically justified. In the result, despite Mr. 
Gladstone’s protests and the Prince’s demurs, the prerogative in 
dispute passed from the Crown to Parliament. 

The Heligoland agreement seemed to set on firm foundations 
an understanding between Germany and England, and to all 
appearances an added guarantee of its fair promise was furmshed 
by the arrival of the Kaiser on a fresh visit to Cowes (the second 
after his accession) on the very day, 4th August, that the Queen 
gave her assent to the Anglo-German Convention Bill. The royal 
yacht, the Victoria and Albert, with the Prince on board, met in 
the Solent the Imperial yacht, the Hohenzollern, with the Kaiser 
on board. The Prince accompanied his nephew, who wore the 
uniform of a British Admiral, to Osborne, where the Queen 
awaited them. Whatever doubts the Heligoland cession had 
roused in the mind of the Queen and the Prince, they exchanged 
cordial congratulations with their guest. Naturally the Kaiser’s 
spirits ran hi g h. Although his visit to England was formally 
represented as a purely family affair without political significance, 
Lord SaUsbury was summoned to Osborne to meet him. The 
Kaiser buoyantly urged the Prime Minister to bestow on the 
Triple Alliance a greater benevolence than he had yet evinced.^ 

The Prince spent much time with his nephew during the five 
days of the Kaiser’s stay. On the evening of 6th August the 
Kaiser, as before, was the chief guest at the annual banquet of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, over which the Prince presided. In 
toasting one another’s health, uncle and nephew pledged them¬ 
selves in unexceptionable terms to paths of peace and friendship. 
Next morning the Prince accompanied the Kaiser to Eastney, 
near Portsmouth, where they watched a sham fight. On the 7th, 
at the Kaiser’s request, the two made together a tour of inspection 
of Portsmouth Dockyard. On the 8th, after dining with the 
Prince on board the yacht Osborne, the Kaiser took a friendly 
^ Sohwertfeger, Zur MuropaUcJten PoUtik, v. 207. 
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leave. He proceeded in tlie Hoheneollmi to Heligoland, hia 
noTvly acquired possession. There ho publicly assumed the 
coveted sovereignty. “ Without a battle, without the shedding 
of a tear,” he boasted in an exuberant speech, “ this beautiful 
island has passed into my possession. We have acquired it by a 
treaty freely concluded with a country to which we are related by 
blood. I drink to the illustrious lady to whom we are indebted 
for the transfer.” 


X 

In the retrospect the Kaiser’s words strilce a hollow note. 
On the Eng r 1i.s>i side the hopes of the Heligoland agreement 
were not reaUsed. The friendly negotiation remained in vacuo. 
The Kaiser continued to importime England to join the Triple 
Alliance which Germany dominated, and to convert it into 
a Quadruple Alliance, But his importunities and those of his 
ministers were indistinguishable from threats, and were received 
coldly by England. Germany’s colonial ambitions were growing 
steadily and her fleet was making substantial progress. The 
Kaiser’s demeanour to his uncle was more offensive and pro¬ 
vocative than before. His dithyrambio assurances of goodwill 
sounded to Engliah kinsfolk and their fellow-ooimtrymen in¬ 
sincere. Erom 1894 to the end of the century the relations 
alike of uncle and nephew and of the governments of the two 
countries were enveloped in mist and storm. 

Each of the five years, 1891 to 1895, found the Kaiser, by his 
own wish, revisiting England and his English relatives in order 
to air, often with unseasonable vehemence, his professed ambitions 
to bring England “ into line ” with his own country. The five 
visits saw a progressive decline in the cordiality of uncle and 
nephew, until they came at the last near open breach. 

In 1891 Queen Victoria and her government deemed it politic 
to invite the Kaiser and Kaiserin to pay her and her country, for 
the first tune since their accession, a State visit. The Kaiser 
accepted the invitation with abundant professions of satisfaction. 
During the four opening days of their stay (July 4 to 8) the 
imperial couple were the Queen’s guests at Windsor, and for the 
remaining days (8th to IStib.) they were lodged at Buckingham 
Palace. The Prince figured prominently in the reception of his 
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nepFew aud the Kai&erin. At a State banquet in St. George’s 1891 
Hallj 'Windsor, 7th July, he with genial tact toasted the guests in 
his mother’s name. He bore the Kaiser company when the visitor 
received in the Guildhall on 10th July the freedom of the City of 
London, and he heard the Kaiser on the occasion give the well- 
worn assurances : “As far as it is in my power, I intend to 
main tain the historical friendship between these our two nations. 

My aim is, above all, the maintenance of peace.” 

In the imperial retinue was the Pan-German Foreign Minister, 
Marschall von Bieberstein, who had political conversation with 
Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister. Lord Salisbury showed no 
inclination to draw tighter the bonds between the two countries. 

The Kaiser’s design of an Anglo-German alliance received no 
substantive encouragement. But his hopes still ran high. His 
vanity did not allow him to envisage failure. The Prince parted 
with him on amiable terms at King’s Cross railway station, 
whence the Kaiser proceeded by train to Leith to join his yacht 
for a Norwegian cruise. 

A disconcerting incident next month served to sharpen the 
Kaiser’s appetite for Anglo-German co-operation. In August his 
brother. Prince Henry, with Princess Henry, daughter of the late 
Princess Alice, and their son, Prince 'Waldemar, were, to his 
satisfaction, the Queen’s guests at Osborne. But the fair promise 
of this visit was soon clouded by the announcement that the 
French fleet, under Admiral Gervais, was to arrive at Portsmouth 
on the invitation of the British government, while the Kaiser’s 
brother and his family were enjoying the Queen’s hospitality. 

Their hostess regretted, in the circumstances, the obligation 
which her government imposed on her of entertaining the French 
naval officers at Oshome and of reviewing the French fleet off 
Spithead. The Prince, who waa away at Homburg, was perplexed. 

He, however, relieved his mother of a personal embarrassment by 
putting at the disposal of her German guests his yacht Aline for 
a cruise in the Channel during the time that the Queen was 
showing attention to the French visitors.^ German observers 
could scarcely view Lord Salisbury’s move with equanimity. 

The French fleet had come from Russia, where the Tsar had 
entertained them at Cronstadt. Startled Europe saw in that 

f 

^ Admiial Gervais and his fellow-offioers dined with the Queen at Osbome 
on the 20th AuPTist; and next dav she reviewed the ITrenoh ships oflE Spithead. 
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episode a confiimation of the vague rumour of a secret Fraaco- 
Russian alliance. Lord Salisbury had no intention of joining 
forces with the new allies, but his reception of the French fleet 
fresh from Russian waters indicated, at any rate, that ho viewed 
foreign entanglements with impartial detachment. The Prince 
had no liking for a policy of isolation, but acknowledged at this 
juncture the difficulty of choosing allies. The self-confident 
Kaiser saw the need of putting insidious pressure on England in 
order that his vision of a Quadruple Alliance should materialise. 

XI 

On the four annual visits which he paid to Cowes (1892-95) 
the Kaiser was careful to disclaim a pohtical errand. Ho came, 
he averred, to pay his respects to his grandmother at Osborne, 
and to make holiday in the company of his uncle at the Cowes 
regatta. The programme of his week at Cowes varied little 
year by year. He arrived near the beginning of August on the 
impei'ial yacht Hohenzollem, escorted by a small squadron of 
battleships and cruisers usually under the command of his brother, 
Prince Henry of Prussia.^ His yacht remained his headquarters 
during his stay., and that circumstance provoked the criticism in 
Germany that there was no great anxiety on the part of his 
English kinsfolk to make him their guest. Two visits were, how¬ 
ever, annually paid to Queen Victoria at Osborne, whore she 
entertained her grandson at dinner, en familh on one occasion 
and in state on the other. His uncle, on board the royal yacht 
Osborne, exchanged with him much hospitality, and uncle and 
nephew from 1893 onwards often cruised together on the Prince’s 
cutter, the Britannia, The Prince invariably presided at a 
banquet in honour of the imperial visitor at the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Clubhouse, when they toasted each other’s health in 
conventional oratory. Unaccompanied by the Prince, the Kaiser 
inspected the warships in Portsmouth Dockyard in 1893, and, 
two years later, he camped at Aldershot for a field day. 

There were elements which caused the Prince and others a 
progressive disquiet in the professedly innocent purposes of his 
nephew’s visits to Cowes. The Kaiser, under the cloak of privacy, 

^ Hia compardonB iaoludod his faTouiite attendants, Count Philip von 
Eulenheiv and Majoi-Qeneral von Plessen. 
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lost no opportimity of pressing forward his political designs. He 1893 
summoned Count von Hatzfeldt from London to attend Tiim 
while he was in English waters, and he sought interviews with the 
English Foreign Minister of the day. In the result, Cowes became, 
while the Kaiser stayed there, a political wrestling ground. The 
English government was discoverh^ each year fresh reasons to 
distrust the Kaiser. Germany’s colonial pohoy in the Samoan 
Archipelago of the Pacific and in various parts of Africa, and her 
discordant attitude to problems of the Near and Far East, were, 
from 1893 onwards, straining English forbearance.^ The Kaiser 
was soon discovering disrespect towards himself and disparage¬ 
ment of Germany in English statesmen’s hesitation to fall in with 
German colonial and other political proposals which he made in 
the course of his holiday conversations. Lord Salisbury, whose 
cold demeanour the Kaiser resented, was succeeded in 1892 at the 
Foreign Office, on the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s fourth and 
last ministry, by the Prince’s friend. Lord Rosebery. But Lord 
Rosebery gave the Kaiser rather less comfort than his pre¬ 
decessor by his stem refusal of wellnigh all concessions to German 
demands. The Kaiser, who was prone to catch, while at Cowes, 
at any straw as a sign that the wind was setting in a direction 
congenial to his pride, was slow to credit the low estimate which 
the Prince and English ministers set on his political offers.® 

1 The Kaisor in 1893 liclioulod as sontimrnt.al vapouring Bnghsh sympathy 
with the cruel fate of the Armeniona at the hands of his friend the Sultan of 
Turkey, and ho deprecated English encouragement of tho ambitions of Japan, 
after that progressive state had routed Chinainwar. Aohange in the Chanoelloi’- 
sbip and in the control of German foreign policy in 1894 explains the Kaiser’s 
growing impatience with England during his Cowes visit of that year. After 
leaving tho Solent (October 28,1894) the Kaiser wiiod to tho Queen the news of 
Chancellor von Caprivi’s resignation, and the sucression to the ofQoe of tho 
soptuagenarian Prince von Hohenlohe, “ Uncle Chlodwig Hohenlohe,” a friend 
of his grandmother’s youth and a Irinsman by marriage of the Queen’s half-sister, 

Princess Eeodora von Leiningen, tho wife of Prince von Hohciduhe-Langenburg. 

Tho Prince, too, had known tho now Chanoeilor from boyhood. But Prince von 
Hohenlohe proved a oipher in affairs of state. His accession to ofhoo coincided 
with the Kaiser’s assignment of tho full diieotion of Germany’s foreign policy 
to the aggressive Baron Marsohall von Bioberstoin, the Foreign Minister, and 
the mysterious Hirector of the Politioal Section of the Foreign OfSce, Geheira- 
ralh Fritz von Holstein. Under these men’s influence the Kaiser’s Anglophobic 
jealousies steadily developed, 

“ The Kaiser’s vanity always encouraged his tondenoy to distortion. Tho 
Queen oommunioated to her grandson at Cowes in August 1893 a confidential 
telegram from Lord Bosehery intimating a grave (but temporary) crisis between 
Franco and England in regard to Frenoh claims on Siam. The Kaiser treated 
the Qneen’s courtesy as an invitation to him to join England in war with France. 
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Before 1894 ended there came nearly complete disilhiaionment. 
Of no pending political issue -within Europe or beyond it did 
the English and German governments hold the same view. The 
comprehensive misunderstandings personally involved the Prince. 
He had lately made a serious bid for the goodwill of Russia and 
had given, in 1894, plain proofs of his friendly regard for the new 
Tsar Nicholas II.^ His German nephew, who was well versed 
in the art of coquetting with Russia in the hope of injuring 
England and the Prince, deemed his uncle to be taking unfairly 
a leaf out of his own book. He wildly charged the Prince with 
fomenting at St. Petersburg an insidious plot against Germany 
and himself. 

The Kaiser’s last August sojourn oft Cowes in 1895 lost all 
touch of holiday calm. Lord Salisbury had resumed control of 
the Foreign Office in July. The Kaiser now summoned him to 
an inter-view on his yacht in the Solent (August 8, 1896). The 
imperial yachtsman loaded his political -visitor with insults for 
his alleged un-willingness to propitiate German sentiment.® The 
Prince protested against his nephew’s effrontery in seeking to 
bully the Prime Minister of England. But the Kaiser was in no 
mood to curb his political and personal rancours. Queen Victoria 
took a charitable view of her grandson’s tempestuous humours 
at this time when she -wrote of him as “ this impetuous and con¬ 
ceited youth ” (January 22, 1896). The grandmother might well 
be excused for forgetting that the Kaiser was just closing his 
thirty-seventh year. 

^ See p. 092 infra. 

The intervis-w abounded in vnto-ward inoidont. 'Dhe Prime Minister and 
Poreign Minisler, Lord Salisbury, -who had just assumed office, accepted the 
Kaiser’s invitatioii to -visit him on the Hohemolkm on 8th August to disouss the 
brutal oSenoes of Turhey against her Armenian subjeois. (The Kaiser had 
already scouted Lord Salisbury’s plan of joint coercion of iiio Forte by the 
Great Fo-werB—the six “ impuiasonces ” os he oalled them in a flippant letter 
of the date to Queen Victoria on the subject.) Lord Salisbury -was by accident 
an hour late for his aiipointment -with the Kaiser. The Kaiser treated him 
■with a frigidity which put friendly intoroourse out of the question. The Kaiser 
ridiculed Lord Salishury’s alleged purpose of dismembering the Ottoman 
Empire. After lea-ving the K^er, Lord Salisbuiy remarked to a friend 
that -the Kaiser forgot that as Prime Minister of England he could not -work 
for the King of Prussia. According to the Kaiser’s story, -when the two men 
parted, he offered to renew the oonversation next morniog. Lord Salisbury 
misunderstood tire Kaiser’s offer, and did not keep the appointment. The 
Kaiser’s irritation was soaroely allayed by an apology which Lord Soliahury 
sent -to Count von Hatzfeldt on leandng that the Kaiser had proposed a second 
interview (Eokardstein, Ten Tears at the Oovai of St. James's, pp. 67-60). 
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The worst of the many offences which the Prince laid to his 
nephew’s charge when he visited Cowes in August 1895 came of his 
inclusion in his naval escort of two new cruisers, the Worth and 
the Weissenburg. Both vessels were named after places in Alsace 
where, in 1870, the invading Prussian army had won conspicuous 
victories over the French. The twenty-fifth anniversary of those 
victories fell respectively on 4th and 6th August. On the inter¬ 
vening day the Kaiser arrived in the Solent, and on the 6th, the 
anniversary of the battle of Worth, he made on board the cruiser 
of that name a bellicose harangue to the sailors, which could not 
fail to outrage French susceptibilities. The Prince denounced 
his nephew’s provocative utterance as an affront to his hosts. 
The English Conservative press charged the orator with infringing 
accredited rules of hospitality. The German press made a 
virulent reply, and a journalistic warfare between the two 
countries was waged with intense heat.^ Some five months 
later the Kaiser was writing plaintively to Queen Yictoria 
(January 8, 1896): “ One press is still angered by the Standard 
articles which appeared when I was at Cowes and which were 
very unldnd to me personally, and which wounded Germany’s 
amour propre more deeply than the authors might have thought.” 
The Kaiser acknowledged no fault on his part. He affected to 
regard himself as the innocent victim of English malevolence. 
On arriving in Berlin from Cowes in August 1896 he registered 
a vow that he had done with England. A seven years’ endeavour 
to bring the two countries politically into line with one another 
had been, he declared, foiled by England’s “ selfishness and 
lying.” a 

It was not only political dissensions that renewed ancient 
grudges between the unde and nephew at Cowes in August 1895. 
The Kaiser challenged in the Solent the Prince’s forbearance 

^ On leaving Cowes the Kaiser spent five days (Angnst 11-16) with his 
friend the Earl of Lonsdale at Lowthei CosUe, Oumherland. Thenoe he 
returned home to oondnet on oratorioal oampaign against Prance, dclivoring 
in Berlin two voinglorioua deolamations on Germany’s military triumphs of 
1870. There followed a lour with the Empress through the conquered 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine; and on the battlefield of Worth, in the 
presonce of his mother, he unveiled a monument to his father, when he 
declared in tones of brass, with one eye on his unole, that he would hold 
Alsaoe and Lorraine against all comeia for ever. 

• Die Qrosse PalUih, xi. 8 aeq. (Report of oonversation with his friend 
Colonel Swadne, the British Militaiy Attaohd, 26th Ootober 1896.) 
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on other and more personal grounds. The Prince’s recent 
successes in yacht-racing spurred the Kaiser to rival his uncle’s 
exploits at the Cowes regatta. When, in 1893, the Prince’s new 
racing yacht, the Britannia, took the water in the Solent, the 
Kaiser promptly entered a yacht of his own, Meteoi' /., to race 
against her, and on 1st August the Kaiser had the satisfaction of 
defeating his uncle’s vessel in the race for the Queen’s cup. 
Each owner sailed on board his own craft. The Kaiser further 
showed his zeal by ofiering a “ Meteor Challenge Shield ” for 
annual competition. On the surface no reproach attached to 
the Kaiser for challenging his uncle in the yacht-racing field, 
but the Kaiser’s jealous and overbearing temper imparted to 
his interposition unpleasing features which could not fail to try 
the Prince’s temper. 

One episode in the regatta of 1893 illustrates the difficulties 
in which the Kaiser’s self-assertion was prone to place the Prince. 
On 2nd August the Prince matched his yacht Britarmia, with 
himself and the Duke of York on hoard, against Mr. A. D. Clarke’s 
Satamta. The course was a circuit of the Isle of Wight from 
Cowes to Cowes. The Kaiser resolved to accompany the racing 
yachts on board the Meteor I. There was a delay in the start, 
which was not made until 8 o’clock in the evening. For the same 
evening, the Queen had arranged a State dinner at Osborne in 
honour of the Kaiser which the Prince and his son were to attend. 
Early in the race the Prince recognised that it would be impossible 
to reach Osborne in time for the Queen’s dinner if the course 
were to be covered. He was anxious to spare his mother the 
inconvenience which the unpunctuality of her chief guest and 
himself would occasion her. Accordingly he signalled from the 
Britannia to the Kaiser on the Meteor I. an urgent request to 
abandon the race, and, by taking train from the nearest point on 
land, to keep the engagement at Osborne. The Kaiser’s gunboat 
Blitz had been ordered to escort the yachts to meet such an 
emergency. But the Kaiser peremptorily declined to act on the 
Prince’s suggestion. In the result, unde and nephew reached 
Osborne after the Queen’s dinner was over.^ 

1 Bekardstein, Ten Tears at the Court oj 31. James's, pp. 46-6 j The Times, 
3rd August 1893. The present wiitor is assured hy eye-witnesses of the Queen's 
placid reception of her eon and grandson at Osborne on the occasion that the 
desoripldon given of the scene by Eokardstein, which is repealed with embellish¬ 
ments by Mr. Lytton Strechey in his Queen, Victoria, p. 283, is not to be trusted. 
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On the concluding visit to Cowes in August 1895, the 
Kaiser’s spirit of racing rivalry developed darker features than 
before. He sought to take the control of the regatta out of 
the hands of his uncle, the Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and when he was rebufied for his presumption, tried to 
prejudice the success of the meeting. He once again entered his 
yacht Meteor 1. against his uncle’s cutter in the race for the 
Queen’s Cup, but, dissatisfied with the handicapping, refused to 
sail, derisively leaving his uncle’s Britannia to sail the course 
alone (August 6). Although the customary hospitalities were 
exchanged on board the Osborne and the HoJiemollern, the Kaiser 
spoke to and of his uncle in terms of insult. He taunted him to 
his face with never having engaged in active military service, 
and in private conversation with his suite, dubbed him “the old 
peacock.” ^ The Prince plaintively protested to Baron von 
Eckardstein, secretary to the German Embassy in London, with 
whom he was on friendly terms: “ The regatta used to be a 
pleasant recreation for me, but now, since the Kaiser takes 
command, it is a vexation.” 

Happily, the Kaiser did not again put in a personal appearance 
at the regatta and the Prince was able to continue his attendance 
in peace. But the Kaiser still contributed from afar to the 
excitement of the racing and kept his name to the fore in the 
chief contests. His love of competing with his imcle in the 
Solent was not quenched. Before he bade farewell to Cowes in 
August 1895, he commissioned the accomplished architect of his 
uncle’s cutter Britannia to design a racing yacht on similar lines 
but of superior racing quality. The result was Meteor 11., which 
in the Kaiser’s absence, appeared in the Solent in the season of 
1896, and soon showed by her exploits that the Britannia was 
outbuilt. The Prince silently accepted the defeat, and in 1897 
the Britannia was withdrawn from the yacht-racing field. 


xn 

Warmly as the Prince resented the Kaiser’s unmannerly 
bombast alike in his domestic and his political character, he still 
cherished a hope that concessions to his nephew’s vanity might 
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1 Eobaidatein, Tea Years at the Court of St. James’s, pp, 65-6. 
VOT I 2’’ 
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put some check on his unpromising humours and serve the general 
interests of peace. The Prince’s faith in the expedience of such 
experiments was hardly shared by his mother or her ministers, 
and events proved in the long run that their judgement herein 
was the sounder. Early in 1894 the Prince sought a practical 
trial of his politic benevolence and challenged a conflict with 
his mother and her government. By dint of the pertinacity 
with which he usually pursued controversy, he carried his 
point, but the outcome of his victory scarcely answered his 
expectation. 

The Kaiser was to celebrate on his thirty-flfth birthday, 
27th January 1894, his “ military jubilee.” In anticipation of 
the event, he gratified his uncle by appointing him d la suite of the 
Prussian Dragoon Guards, of which Queen Victoria was already 
Honorary Colonel. The Kaiser was no quite disinterested giver. 
He nursed the hope of a new British honour in exchange. To 
the British Military Attaohd in Berlin, Colonel Leopold Swaine, 
whom he described to his grandmother as " a personal friend of 
mine and much hked by Papa and Grandpapa,” he confided 
his wish for an honorary ranlc in the British Army, prefer¬ 
ably the Colonelcy-in-Chief of a Highland regiment, so that 
he might wear the Highland uniform, which had delighted him 
in boyhood. When the suggestion was reported to the Queen 
she invited the Prince’s view without indicating her own. The 
Prince deemed it an occasion for a soothing draught. He doubted 
whether the military recognition should take the precise form 
that the Kaiser suggested, and privately ridiculed his nephew’s 
presumptuous conceit in making the request. But at some ex¬ 
pense of his consistency, he eagerly strained arguments in favour 
of the gratification of his nephew’s desire in some shape or other. 

To the Queen he wrote from Sandringham on 16th January: 

I would strongly urge you to make him a general in our Army 
on the occasion of his military jubilee. It would please him 
immensely—^he is very much attached to England, and as your 
eldest grandson I think you might perfectly well do so. Makirig 
him hon. colonel of a regiment might be diffi cult, as it has never 
been done before. 

The Prince further suggested that Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, “ one of the oldest officers in our Army,” might bear the 
Queen’s congratulations to the Kaiser on his military jubilee, with 
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a letter announcing his appointment as general. But the Queen isoi 
consulted other advisers and considered the question for herself. 

She was stUl resentful of the ungainly criticism of the Enghsh ' 
royal family which had been provoked in Germany by the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s accession to the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in 
the autumn of 1893, and she announced her resolve to refuse 
the Kaiser’s request. 

The Prince, however, persisted in his plea. He urged on the 
Queen that it was worth while paying a compliment to “ the 
finest army in the world,” and he cited the precedent of the late 
King of the Belgians, who was made a British field-marshal. The 
Prince sought support in aU quarters. The Secretary of State 
for War, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, cautiously allowed that 
there was no objection to creating the Kaiser an honorary 
general, or even a field-marshal, although there was no precedent 
for making a foreign sovereign an honorary colonel of a regiment. 

The chief objection in the mind of the Secretary for War was that 
other foreign sovereigns might expect a like compliment which 
political considerations might not allow the Government to 
entertain. The Prince brought the Duke of Cambridge and 
his brother, the Duke of Connaught, round to his point of 
view. The Duke of Cambridge deprecated an honorary 
colonelcy, especially of a Highland regiment, but he quoted 
the case of “ the old King of Holland ” by way of a second 
precedent for the appointment of a foreign sovereign as 
field-marshal. The Duke further argued that the naval rank 
which had already been bestowed on the Kaiser justified 
military rank, and the Queen’s acceptance at her grandson’s 
hands of an honorary colonelcy in the German army called for 
reciprocity. The Queen for the time stood her ground. She 
declared that the naval rank of admiral was quite sufficient; that 
the honour had been deliberately given in preference to military 
rank; that Were her nephew a general or a field-marshal, “ he will 
be interfering with our Army ” ; that the whole suggestion was 
a “ new departure ” and would " ofiend other sovereigns ” ; 
and if all honours were showered on him now, " what is left for 
hitn when he is older ? ” (January 20 and 22, 1894), On 24th 
January the Queen perturbed the Prince by assuring bim 
that her refusal was final. Three days later Lord Rosebery, 
the Eoreign Secretary, ratified the Queen’s decision. The 
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1894 Emperor, he pointed out on 27th January 1894, had already 
62 J^®ceivcd from a naval nation the unique distinction of honorary 
A dmir al; the bestowal within four years of high military rank 
would be misinterpreted as “ a declaration of a policy which just 
now is neither desirable nor desired ” ; France and Eussia would 
both be seriously puzzled, while German jealousy of England, 
which deprecated En gHs h iufluence on German sovereigns or 
princes, would be excited anew, and would prejudice rather than 
promote co-operation between the two nations. 

Yet the Prince’s influence with the ageing Queen was growing, 
and his defeat proved only temporary. In April he and the Duke 
of Cambridge reopened the question. They made a direct appeal 
to Lord Eosebery, who had become Prime Minister on 3rd 
March. The new Prime Minister replied that he saw no reason 
to alter his former opinion : 

So marked an additional honour should only be given at a time 
when it is necessary to display either signal gratitude or signal 
friendship. Now there is at the present moment no necessity for 
the display of any extraordinary friendship, still less for the 
demonstration of any extraordinary gratitude. 

But the Queen, apparently exhausted by her son’s impor¬ 
tunities, exercised a woman’s right of changing her mind 
and suddenly gave way. She consented to make her grandson 
honorary Colonel of the 1st Eoyal Dragoons (the Eoyals), of 
which Prince Francis Teok, the younger brother of the Duchess 
of York, was the commanding oflicer. Although the military 
honom' did not take the precise form which the Kaiser designed, 
he received the Queen’s offer with ecstatic professions of 
gratitude : 

“ I am moved, deeply moved,” he wrote to the Queen on 
24th April, “ at the idea that I now, too, can wear, beside the 
naval uniform, the traditional British ‘ Eed Coat.’ How many 
brave and brilliant soldiers have worn it ? And, before aU, my 
beloved Grandpapa. The congratulations I receive from aU 
parts show me how much this token of your kindness is valued 
here, and how glad they are here that the bonds of friendship 
between our countries and armies have received a new addition.” 

The Queen’s surrender to her son was indeed complete. In June 
Prince Francis Teck, with a few other offloers of the regiment, 
proceeded, with her approval, to Berlin to offer formal congratula- 
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tion to the Kaiser. Moreover, when, the Kaiser revisited Cowes 
for the Eegatta in August 1894, and was invited to attend in his 
new military rank a field day at Aldershot, the Queen ignored 
the hesitations of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Secretary 
for War, and of Sir Redvera BuUer, Adjutant-General, and she 
directed a detachment of the Kaiser’s regiment, “ The Royals,” 
to take part in the operations. The Kaiser’s boisterous elation 
over this proof of the Queen’s complacence hardly contributed to 
the harmony of the Prince’s relations with the Kaiser at the Cowes 
Eegatta. In spite of his responsibilities in the matter, the Prince 
omitted to bear his nephew company at the Aldershot field day. 
The Prince’s effort to conciliate his nephew’s self-esteem bore 
disappointing fruit. 

xin 

The Kaiser, in Jime 1894, celebrated with much pomp and 
circumstance the opening of the Kiel Canal, to which his acquisi¬ 
tion of Heligoland lent in his mind securiiy. He informed Queen 
Victoria that the canal was designed “ to promote the union of 
nations and the peaceful development of their wealth.” Every 
foreign country sent a naval squadron to join the procession 
which the Kaiser led through the new waterway in the Hohen- 
zollem (June 20). Prance, at the persuasion of her ally Russia, 
reluctantly joined in the demonstration. The Prince refrained 
from attending this illusory carnival of peace, but his son, the 
Duke of York, represented his mother and himself on board the 
royal yacht Osborne. 

The distasteful demeanour of the Kaiser at Cowes which 
reached a climax in 1895, strengthened rather than weakened the 
Prince’s sense of the need of handling his nephew with oare. 
Critical importance attached, in the Prince’s eyes, to the choice 
of a successor to Sir Edward Malet, whose retirement from the 
British Embassy at Berlin was due at the end of that year. 
Although Sir Edward had in earlier years done much to conciliate 
the Kaiser and German pubUo opinion, Germany’s growing 
jealousy of England had recently embarrassed his relations with 
the German Court and with the Wilhehnsferasse. Diplomatic 
appointments always interested the Prince, but he discovered iu 
the one now at issue exceptional fascination. The selection, he 
averred, should propitiate his nephew, and Lord Salisbury would 
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find the task intricate and difficult. The question was broached 
before the Kaiser left Cowes in August 1896, lie let the 
Queen and the Prince know that he desired a British soldier 
at the Berlin Embassy, and urged the choice of Lord Wolseley. 
The Prince was doubtful. The long rivalry between Lord 
Wolseley and the Duke of Cambridge was raging at the 
moment. Neither the Queen nor Lord Salisbury was unfavour¬ 
able, but the Queen finally wrote to her grandson that Lord 
Wolseley was unavailable in view of the fact that he was succeed¬ 
ing the Duke of Cambridge as Commander-in-Chief (August 28). 
Other names were tentatively proposed by the Queen, the Prince, 
or Lord Salisbury. Lord Londonderry, the Prince’s friend, Lord 
Jersey, Sir Francis Grenfell, and Lord Cromer were all suggested. 
Sir Francis Grenfell alone possessed the military qualifications 
for which the Kaiser yearned. But all these names the Kaiser 
regarded coldly, and on Lord Cromer he laid a peremptory veto. 
Lord Salisbury thereupon fell back on professional diplomatists. 
He was divided in his mind between Sir Edmund Monson, then at 
Vienna, and Sir Frank Lascelles, then at St. Petersburg. The 
Prince had long been on friendly terms with Sir Frank, and he 
intervened strongly in his favour, at the same time suggesting 
that Lord Cromer should be Sir Frank’s successor at St. Peters¬ 
burg. This ancillary suggestion came to nothing, but Sir Frank 
Lascelles finally carried the day. The Queen explained to the 
Kaiser that he was of good family, with a wife “ clever and agree¬ 
able though not good-looking,” and might be relied upon to 
maintain good relations between the two countries. The Kaiser 
repressed his misgivings, and promised to do his “ best to help 
LasceDes.” The settlement of the thorny question gave general 
relief. While the controversy was at its last stage the Prince 
went over, as was his wont, from Homburg to dine with his sister, 
the Empress Frederick, at Friedrichshof, and there he met his 
nephew, who, in spite of their embarrassed relations at Cowes, 
received him cordially. The Kaiser reported the friendly meeting 
by telegram to the Queen (August 27). 

LasoeUes, to whose victory the Prince contributed, took up 
his post at Berlin in November. He arrived on the eve of the 
acute crisis which disturbances in the Transvaal provoked in the 
relations of the two countries. The tension was hardly favourable 
to the Kaiser’s reception of the new Ambassador. Yet before 
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many months had passed, the tvro men were on terms of genial 
familiarity. The Prince’s intimacy with Lascellcs also developed, 
and they were soon corresponding regularly and confidentially. 
The Prince’s knowledge of the Kaiser’s and of the German 
ministers’ fluctuating attitude to himself and to his country 
grew fuller and more precise. It was often Sir Frank’s 
unenviable duty to report to uncle and nephew the free 
criticisms which the one passed on the other, and the delicate 
communications of which he was the transmitter put heavy 
strains on his tact and peace of mind. His anxiety to avoid 
giving ofience in either quarter at the same time as he en¬ 
deavoured to be scrupulously accurate, was bound to involve 
him in misunderstandings, especially with the Prince, both before 
and after his accession. The Kaiser’s regard for Sir Franlc was 
proof against the differences between England and Germany 
which steadily increased during his tenure of the Berlin Embassy. 
It was inevitable that the future should raise doubts in the minds 
of King Edward and others whether the choice of 1896 fully 
justified itself—^whether Sir Frank’s temperament was sufficiently 
robust to allow him to hold his own against the Kaiser’s blandish¬ 
ments when international differences required him to assume an 
attitude of resolute firmness towards the wayward monarch to 
whom he was accredited. 
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EusaiA, 188C-1898— the tension relaxed 

I 

The Prince’s bitter political feeling against Russia, wliioh in boy¬ 
hood. Lord Palmerston and in manhood Lord Beaconsiield kept 
well alive, had been occasionally assuaged but not materially 
diminished by domestic association with the Russian royal family. 
Tsar Alexander III., although he was the husband of the Princess 
of Wales’s sister, had, by his treatment of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria and by the defiant advances of his troops in Central 
Asia, stirred the Prince’s wrath as potently as his father, Alex¬ 
ander II., had done by his menaces of Turkey in 1876-80. In 
June 1886 the Prince’s anger against the Tsar blazed as fiercely 
as ever when Russia suddenly repudiated the clause of the Treaty 
of Berlin which had, on Lord Beaconsfield’s urgent plea, made 
Batoumon the Black Sea a free port; and though during the 
same month he showed the Tsar’s pleasant-mannered cousin and 
aide-de-camp. Grand Duke Michael Michaelovitch, marked social 
attentions while the Grand Duke was on a visit to England, he 
was indisposed to qualify his condemnation of what he regarded 
as Russia’s political perfidy.* 

The Prince’s Liberal friends had often pleaded for an accom¬ 
modation between Russia and England on crucial points of 
estrangement in both Asia and Europe. The Prince treated the 
argument with brief spells of tolerance, but some fresh manifesta¬ 
tion of Russia’s aggressiveness always intervened to revive in 
force his traditional distrust. Influences, however, developed in 
the Prince’s personal environment from 1886 onwards to moderate 
his Russian rancours and even to urge bim to explore the possi- 

* Bussian Ai'oTuves, H. de Steal to M. do Giois, 20th May/Tth June 1886. 
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bilities of an Anglo-Russian entente. At the Russian Embassy 
in London there was, from 1884 until 1902, a representative of 
Russia, M. de Staal, whose charm of personality caught the 
Prince’s notice. None of M. de Staal’s recent predecessors. Count 
SchouvalofE (1874-79), Count LobanofE (1879-82), and Baron 
Mohrenheim (1882-84), had found much favour in the Prince’s 
sight. M. de Staal’s attractive manner made him a popular 
figure in English society, and intimacy with the Prince 
developed steadily during the Russian Ambassador’s nineteen 
years’ tenure of of&ce. Prom M. de Staal the Prince could 
at least learn Russia’s point of view in accents which were 
pleasant to his ear. But an English counsellor in whom he 
put much faith was also at hand to help in qualifying the 
Prince’s anti-Russian prejudice. Towards the end of 1886 
Sir Robert Morier, his friend and prot6g6, who at the end 
of 1884 had been appointed, largely by his influence, British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, was persuading him that an 
effort to cultivate Russia’s friendship might prove to England’s 
advantage. Sir Robert was no friend of Prince Bismarck’s policy, 
which sought to make Russia Germany’s tool. Sir Robert seized 
the opportunity of a visit to Sandringham over New Year’s Day, 
1887, to lay his views before the Prince. The Prince was cautious 
in comment, but onleaving Sandringham Morier wroterestrainedly 
to the Prince (January 7) of his “ great satisfaction at having had 
the opportunity of stating my views to Y.R.H., and explaining 
some of the prevailing misconceptions.” Sir Robert admitted 
the “dangers and difficulties of the relations between us and 
Russia,” but he added “ the alternative of maintaining peace and 
of steering out of troubled into smooth waters should not be lost 
sight of.” Morier’s argument had its effect on the Prince. 

Other incidents rapidly followed to stimulate the Prince’s sym¬ 
pathies in the new direction. In the autumn of 1887 (September 6) 
both the Prince and the Tsar joined one of those large family 
parties which the King and Queen of Denmark loved to assemble 
at Eredensborg. The King and Queen of Greece were of the 
company. The Tsar and the Prince had not met of late, but the 
sympathetic atmosphere encouraged friendly intercourse in spite 
of current pohtical dissension. The thorny phases of Anglo- 
Russian relations were avoided. But the Tsar and the Prince 
found in thn dubious ob-rocti^r “.nd '>ini° of Prince Willi'm of 
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Prussia, who was neariug his accession to the German throne, 
a theme on which they lound themselves in agreement. The 
Prussian Prince had already courted the Tsar's favour by slander¬ 
ing his uncle and by pandering to the Tsar’s political suspicions 
and dislike of England. The Prince had no difficulty in dispelling 
the equivocal impressions which Prince William had sought to 
leave on the Tsar’s mind, by pointing to the dangers lurking in his 
nephew’s wild militarist ambitions. Those ambitions might, the 
Prince suggested, in spite ol all Prince William’s fair words to the 
Russian ruler, jSnd a vent in an attack on Russia as readily as on 
England or France.^ 

The meeting of the Prince and the Tsar had a curious sequel 
which lent it point. Rumours of their friendly talk reached 
Prince William in Berlia and caused him concern. The cunning 
plot, on which he prided himself, of driving a wedge between the 
Tsar and his uncle seemed to be encountering an unexpected 
check. The disconcerted intriguer took a prompt and farcical step 
with a view to recovering any lost ground. The Tsar travelled 
home from Denmark through Germany, and at Wittenberg, on the 
way to Berlin, Prince William before daybreak boarded the Tsar’s 
train, He thought to repeat to the Tsar his insincere flatteries 
and to discover precisely what had iJassed in Denmark. But the 
Tsar professed himself too sleepy to gratify the curiosity of his 
impetuous and inopportune visitor, and the future Kaiser, baffled 
in his vain manoeuvre, returned to Berlin to lend a ready ear to 
the anti-Russian growlmgs of his military coterie.^ 

11 

Later in the year a fertilising breeze, coming from a very 
different quarter, played on the Prince’s nascent Russian sym¬ 
pathies. Lord Randolph Churchill, after his sudden retirement 
frcBcu Lord Salisbury’s ministry in December 1886, became, despite 
Queen Victoria’s protests, one of the Prince’s most constant 
oompaniona in society and on the turf. The Prince discussed 
politics with Lord Randolph almost as freely as in former days 
he had discussed them with Sir Charles Dflke, and he fancied that 
he discovered in Lord Randolph’s haphazard and often malevolent 

1 Die Qrosse PoUlik, vi. 326-33. 

® Biamarolc, New Oliaptete of Avtdbiography, p. 203. 
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judgements, some promising intuitions. In November 1887 Lord 
Randolph told the Prince of bis intention to take a holiday in 
Russia. Lady Randolph had never visited Russia, and Lord 
Randolph was anxious to show his wife the country. The Prince 
was encouraging. At his suggestion the Princess gave Lord 
Randolph a private letter of introduction to her sister the 
Tsaritza, The Prince warned his friend, who since his desertion 
of Lord SaUsbury’s government had shown no kindness for it, 
against presenting the letter through M. de Giers, the Russian 
Chancellor, or of giving his visit any sort of official colour. 

At Berlin Lord Randolph met Sir Robert Morier on leave 
from St. Petersbiu'g, and Sir Robert reinforced the Piince’s 
warning, bidding him avoid any discussion of the international 
situation with the authorities at St. Petersburg. But such 
prudent counsels were lost on Lord Randolph. No sooner did he 
arrive in the Russian capital than he threw discretion to the winds. 
He succeeded in interviewing not only the Russian Chancellor, 
but the Tsar himself, and aired opinions on foreign policy which 
were anathema to Queen Victoria and her Prime Ulinister. He 
acknowledged the Prince’s responsibility for his Russian visit, and 
implicitly made him a party to his Russian advances by sending 
him detailed reports of them. The Prince, although he communi¬ 
cated Lord Randolph’s letters to his mother and Lord Salisbury, 
incurred the suspicions of both. Lord Randolph, accordu^ to 
his communications to the Prince, proclaimed in all Russian 
quarters—official and social—a complete identity of interest 
between England and Russia. The Tsar, Lord Randolph informed 
the Prince, was anticipating early war with Austria, and if Germany 
stood by her aUy, with that Power as well. He was filled with 
“ an extreme desire ” for an Anglo-Russian understanding " une 
fois pour tout.” Lord Randolph assured the Tsar that he was 
worldng to the same end. Rumours spread through the chancel¬ 
leries of Europe that Lord Randolph was revolutionising British 
policy in regard to Russia, and that Anglo-Russian dissensions 
would soon be things of the past. Protests against Lord Ran¬ 
dolph’s unauthorised representations oame from the Foreign 
Office in London and from the British Embassies in foreign 
capitals. Sir Robert Morier described Lord Randolph as " a 
dangerous man.” Lord Lytton, the British Ambassador in 
Paris, heatedly denounced his recklessness. Berlin affected to 
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regard the episode as a Machiavellian move on England’s part 
against Germany. 

1888 The Prince was wellnigh alone among onlookers in taking a 
detached view of his incautious friend’s sympathetic attitude 
to Russia. His aclmowledgements of Lord Randolph’s letters 
showed no abatement of confidence or cordiality. When Lord 
Randolph returned to London in January 1888, the Prince was 
absent at Cannes, But he wrote to Lord Randolph bidding 
biipn call upon Lord Salisbury and come to terms with him. The 
Prime Minister consented to receive the prodigal, but he con¬ 
fined his remarks, Lord Randolph reported to the Prince, to 
the prospects of the Unionist party, which he pronoimced to 
be “ very fair.” 

The Prince found Queen Victoria’s uritation more difidcult to 
placate. She reproached her son with his “ high opinion of a 
man devoid of all principle, who holds the most insular and 
dangerous doctrines on foreign affairs, and who is impulsive and 
utterly unreliable ” (Queen to Prince, January 3, 1888). She 
entreated her son to cease to correspond with Lord Randolph, 
or at any rate, if they met, to open his eyes to the perils attaching 
to his conduct. 

“ We must try,” she wrote to the Prince (Feb. 6, 1888), “ and 
not alienate aU our best allies, and we are, I am thanldul to say, 
on the best of terms with Germany, Austria, and Italy [i.e. with 
the Triple AUianoe], which is, as you know well, of the utmost 
importance and the only means of keeping Russian aggressive¬ 
ness in check. If Lord Randolph Churchill should begin in this 
dangerous strain, you will be prepared to meet it. . . . And 
if you can beep him from pubUdy holding such very dangerous 
doctrines, you will be doing great good.” ^ 

But the Prince remained impenitent. The need of relaxing the 
old tension with Russia was becoming a fixed belief. He not only 
continued to treat Lord Randolph with the same friendliness as 

^ The episode of Lord Bandolplr’s Btissiou visit is narrated in long letters 
from Lord BiOndolph ChurohiU to tho Prince, dated 29th and 30th Dooemher 
1887 : 11th January and 11th February 1888, and in corroapoudenoo between 
the Queen and the Prince, dated 1st and 3rd January, and 0th February. 
There are interesting oommunioations from M. do Staal to M. do Giors on 
the subject in the Bussian Aiobives at Cbesham House, dated rospoctively 
January 23yPobruary 4, 31 January/12 February, and 6/18 February 1888. 
Soe also Winston Churchill’s Life of Lord Bemdohih ChwrcJdll, ii. 360 si sea. 
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before, bill, sought other opportunities of probing the possibilities 
of political friendship with the Tsar and Russia. 

Ill 

Lord Randolph’s friend and close parliamentary ally Sir Henry isso 
Drummond Wolff had been introduced by Lord Randolph to the 
Prince’s circle. The cynical frankne.s8 of Wolff’s conversation * 
and his lively epistolary style made him welcome to the Prince 
as a companion and a correspondent. On abandoning the House 
of Commons in 1885 he had rejoined the Diplomatic service in 
which he began his career, and was soon appointed Minister at 
Teheran (December 1887). Persia was a lively battle-ground for 
Anglo-Russian rivalry. Russia and England were hotly com¬ 
peting against one another for commercial domination of the 
country. At Teheran, Drummond Wolff narrowly studied 
Russian policy, and in vivacious letters to the Prince he kept 
him informed of all the intrigues at the Shah’s court. With 
infinite spirit he narrated his good-humoured skirmishes with the 
Russian envoy, Prince Nicholas Dolgorouky. Yet Wolff came 
before long to share Lord Randolph’s hopes of an Anglo-Russian 
entente. He conceived a plan of reconciling the two countries’ 
respective interests in Persia. The Shah, Nasr-ul-Din, although 
he was finding it hard to resist Russia’s importunities, still 
cherished the view which he had formed m early life, that his 
country would benefit by closer commercial relations, not with 
Russia alone, but with the other mercantile powers of the west. 

While always loyal to oriental habits and to oriental conceptions 
of autocracy, he had shown his interest in European civili^tion 
by his continental tours, one of which, in 1873, had included 
England. Early in 1889 he proposed to revisit Europe and to 
bring England within his itinerary. In the summer of 1889 
Drummond Wolff temporarily returned to London in order 
to make preparations for the Shah’s reception. 

The English government and the Prince favoured the Shah’s 
visit. In the ceremonial programme which was arranged by the 
Foreign Office in consultation with Drummond Wolff, the Prince 
agreed to play a prominent part. Visits to the nobility alike in 
their town mansions and their country residences were admitted 
to the scheme of hospitality. The Prince encouraged many 
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intimate friends — Lord Cadogan, Lord Rosebery, and the 
Rothschilds among them — to offer the Shah elaborate 
entertainment. 

The Persian monarch arrived in the Thames on 1st July in 
the royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert, which conveyed him 
from Antwerp, where he had been the guest of the King of 
the Belgians. The Prince and his two sons awaited him at 
Tilbmy and accompanied him to Westminster Bridge, where 
he disembarked. The Shah was lodged in Buckingham Palace. 
For a week the Prince was assiduous in personal attendance. 
He went W'ith the Shah to the Guildhall, where the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of London presented him with an address (July 3). 
The Prince gave a garden-party on the 4th July at Marlborough 
House in the visitor’s honour at which Queen Victoria made one 
of her rare appearances. He accompanied the Shah to Kempton 
Park Races on the 6th, and to a Crystal Palace F6te next day. 
On the 7th and 8th of July the Prince and Princess stayed with 
Lord Salisbury at Hatfield to meet the Shah. There the Prince 
and he took leave of one another.^ 

The Prince, through the Shah’s capable interpreter, Aboul 
Kassem Khan (Nasr-ul-Mulk), who had been educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and spoke English perfectly, found 
opportunity for much conversation with the Persian monarch. 
He professed sympathy with the Shah’s wish to develop his 
country’s natural resources and to introduce foreign capital, 
and he assented to his view that both England and Russia 
might prove of service to him in his economic aims, Drummond 
Wolff, too, discussed the Persian question with the Prince, and 
easily convinced him that Persia offered propitious scope for 
the promotion of Anglo-Eussian goodwill. The Prince was an 
attentive Ustener to Drummond Wolff’s scheme of an economic 
partition of Persia into two spheres of influence, one to be 
regulated by England and the other by Russia, The Prince 
advised Drummond Wolff to lay his plans before the Tsar, The 
diplomatist caught eagerly at the suggestion. The Prmce advised 
him to return to Teheran through Berlin, where the Tsar was 

1 !FroJix Hatfiiold the Shuh made a tour through the mauu^aoturiiig towns 
of Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, Glasgow, and Newcastle, and visited 
many noblemen in Scotland. Ho quitted Bbigland for IVanoe on the 29th 
July. A few yonrs later ho met his death at the hands of a Persian assassin 
(May 1, 1896). 
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expected in October on a visit to tbe German Court.^ The Prince 
not merely furnished Drummond Wolff with an introduction to 
the Tsar, but on meeting the Tsar once more in the early autumn 
at Fredensborg at another party of his wife’s family, he requested 
the Russian ruler to give Drummond Wolff an attentive hearing. 

Drummond Wolff omitted to communicate with the Foreign 
Office before he confided to the Prince the details of his Persian 
scheme. Lord Salisbury complained to Queen Victoria that he 
heard the whole story, including the Prince’s personal intervention 
with the Tsar, for the first time from the Prince’s lips. The 
Prime Minister resented the direct appeal to the Tsar over his 
head, but he was not averse from Drummond Wolff’s general 
principles, though he deprecated precipitate action and judged 
Wolff’s Persian dream unlikely to come true for at least a 
generation. 

Drummond Wolff left England on his return to Persia in 
October 1889, and at Berlin he presented to the Tsar the Prince’s 
letter of introduction. At the audience which the Russian ruler 
readily accorded him, the Tsar seemed to Drummond Wolff to be 
favourably impressed by his proposal. 

“ I am most desirous,” the Tsar said, according to Drummond 
Wolff’s report to Lord Salisbury, “ to come to an understanding 
with England in Persia. We have no interests in common in 
Europe. Our common intereata lie in Asia. There I desire to 
live in friendship with her, and to establish an imderstanding 
which will enable us to be Mends.” 

In the course of the interview the Tsar expressed a strong personal 
affection for the Prince and Princess of Wales, and added that 
“ one of his greatest wishes was to welcome them in Russia, where 
everything was always prepared for them reception.” ^ 

The Prince, by bringing the Tsar into direct touch with 
Drummond Wolff and his Persian project, was moving ahead of 
the current goal of diplomacy. The immediate outcome of 
Wolff’s effort was negligible. The Tsar’s advisers held that the 
Prince’s friend underrated the obstacles which the Persian govern¬ 
ment, in spite of the Shah’s amiable professions, was certain to 
place in the way of his plan.® While, in British interests, 

1 Drummond, Wolff’s MamiUng SecoUectimu, ii. 366 aeg. 

“ im. u, 360-70. 

» M. de Staal to Gieis, 23rd Ootob0r/4tli Nayember 1889; Lord Salisbury 
to Queen, 8th November 1889. 
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Dmmmond WolfE helped to establish the Imperial Bonk at 
Teheran, Russian influence over Persia continued to grow—to the 
disparagement of British influence. Yet the seed which Drum¬ 
mond Wolff sowed, with the Prince’s encouragement, in due time 
blossomed. In 1907, in the sixth year of King Edward’s reign, 
Russia and England made that partition of their respective 
interests in Persia the desirability of which Drummond Wolff 
brought to the Prince’s approving notice eighteen years before. 

rv 

The Prince’s pro-Russian predilections saw no immediate 
development after his open-minded discussions with Lord 
Randolph and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. The Russian 
Government reverted in the next few years to its traditional atti¬ 
tude and showed little inclination to conciliate English goodwill. 
In 1891 she gave a fresh display of her intractability by a defiant 
advance on the Pamirs to the north of Afghanistan which drove 
the Prince’s friend, Sir Robert Moricr, almost to despair of a 
favourable change in Anglo-Russian relations. The consumma¬ 
tion of the long-threatened Franco-Russian aUiance, which the 
Kaiser regarded as aimed atthe Triple Alliance and other observers 
as aimed at England, evoked no enthusiasm in the latter country 
in view of the growing friction between England and France. 
Yet despite the unpromising diplomatic atmosphere the Prince 
was drawing closer his domestic ties with the Tsar, and he re¬ 
mained sanguine that political advantages might yet come of 
the personal bond. The Tsar and the Prince met at the family 
gatherings of the Danish royal family in 1889,1891, and 1892, and 
though the Tsar refrained from political conversation, he bacitly 
assented to the Prince’s protestations of his wish to work for 
the general peace of Europe. In May 1892, when they both 
attended the celebration of the King and Queen of Denmark’s 
golden wedding, the Prince commended the Tsar’s intention 
of visiting his nephew the Kaiser at Kiel on leaving Demnork. 
The meeting was a desirable pledge of peace, he told the German 
Minister at the Danish Court—^Freiherr von den Btiicken—^the 
only diplomatist whom he received owing to mourning for the 
Duke of Clarence.^ 


* Die Qfosae Politih, vii 407. 
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Matrimonial events in the Tsar’s family during 1894 favoured 
the growth of personal amity. In July 1894 the Princess of 
Wales and her daughters attended at St. Petersburg the wedding 
of her niece the Grand Duchess Xenia, the Tsar’s eldest daughter, 
to her cousin the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch, whose 
father, Grand Duke Michael Nicolaievitch, was long one of the 
Prince’s cosmopolitan circle on the Riviera. But of more sig¬ 
nificant promise was the betrothal (in April) of the Tsar’s heir, 
the Tsarevitch Nicholas, to the Princess Alix of Hesse, daughter 
of the Prince’s favourite sister, the late Princess Alice. A little 
later the Prince urged on the Queen as “ an excellent idea ” the 
bestowal on the Tsar of an Honorary Colonelcy of an En g liab 
cavalry regiment. The Prince reported to his mother the in¬ 
formation which reached him from St. Petersburg that the Tsar 
welcomed the suggestion, adding that a light cavalry regiment 
or the 16th Lancers would be an appropriate choice. But this 
precise effort at conciliation was frustrated by news in September 
of Tsar Alexander TII.’s illness. On 30th September the Tsar 
was removed in a serious condition from St. Petersburg to 
livadia in the Crimea. No improvement followed, and on the 
Slst October the Prince and Princess hurried from London to 
their brother-in-law’s deathbed. The Tsar died the next day at 
the premature age of forty-nine. The Prince and Princess 
reached Livadia on 3rd November when aU was over, and when 
the new Tsar Nicholas II. had succeeded to his father’s place. 
The Prince prolonged his stay in Russia for more than a month. 
He seized the mournful opportunity of pressing forward his design 
of an Anglo-Russian political rapprochement. 

The Prince travelled with the funeral coithge of the dead ruler 
from Livadia to Moscow (November 8 to 11), and on the sad 
journey spent his fifty-third birthday. Crowds of kneeling 
peasants in tears made a profound impression on the English 
visitors. The Prince was at the side of the new Tsar Nicholas 
through the long funeral ceremonies—^first at the Archangel 
Church in the Kromlin at Moscow (November 11), and finally 
in the fortress cathedral of St. Peter and Paul at St. Peters¬ 
burg, where the dead Tsar was interred in the Imperial vault 
(November 19). In St. Petersburg, to the satisfaction of the 
Russian Court, the Duke of York joined his parents. 

The Prince, on arriving at the Russian capital, described 
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his recent experience in a letter to Lady Londonderry (Nov¬ 
ember 14): 

“ Our visit to Russia,” he wrote, “ has indeed been a very 
sad one, and though, alas, we arrived too late to find the Emperor 
alive, I am glad we came here, as we have, I think, given con¬ 
solation to the Empress, the Princess especially, who is so devoted 
to her sister, as you know. We have indeed had immense deal 
of travelling since a fortnight, first from north to south and then 
the reverse. At Livadia the weather was lovely, like on the 
Riviera and in very similar scenery. Then on our way to Moscow 
it got bitterly cold, but now it is dull and gloomy just like our 
atmosphere in London at this time of year. We have continual 
services every day, which are most impressive, and the singing 
is beautiful.” 

The Russian people, as well as the imperial family, were grate¬ 
fully impressed by the Prince and Princess’s practical marks of 
sympathy with them in their season of grief. According to a 
report to the Foreign Office from Sir Prank LasceUes, then English 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg (November 9), the international 
relations sensibly improved as soon as the Prince reached the 
country. The favourable impression was deepened by the ready 
assent of the Prince to stay on after the obsequies were completed 
(November 19). 

An event of great import in the life of the new Tsar was im¬ 
pending. Just a week after the close of the funeral ceremonies, 
on the 26th, the Prince, with his wife and son, was present at the 
marriage, in the private chapel in the Winter Palace, of the new 
Tsar with the Prince’s niece, Princess Aliz of Hesse. In agree¬ 
ment with the Prince’s recommendation. Queen Victoria ofiered 
the bridegroom on his wedding day the Honorary Colonelcy of the 
Scots Greys. The Tsar remprocated the honour by creating the 
Prince Honorary Colonel of the Kreff (27th) Regiment of Russian 
Dragoons. 

On 2nd December the Prince and his son, after taking 
part in the main nuptial festivities, left on their homeward 
journey. The Princess remained with her widowed sister for 
another two months. En route the Prince and his son paused at 
Berlin to call on the now German Chancellor, Prince von Hohen- 
lohe, and to visit the Empress Prederiok at Priedrichshof, where 
his nephew the Kaiser made him a complimentary call. The 
Prince was jubilant over the poUtieal promise of his Russian 
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sojourn, but the Kaiser moodily credited his uncle with insidiously 
woildng in St. Petersburg against Germany and himself. The 
Prince’s satisfaction was not clouded by his nephew’s suspicion, 
lie reached London from Berlin at noon on 6th December and 
proceeded in the afternoon to Windsor to acquaint his mother 
with what had come under his notice diuing his month’s absence 
from homo. 

The Prince’s energetic display of sympathy with the Eussian 
Crown in its vicissitudes was approved by the English people and 
by the government of which Lord Eosebery was then the head. 
The belief spread that the convincing evidence which the Prince 
had given of his personal attachment to Eussia might prove a 
new guarantee of European peace by linking Eussia and England 
in friendly bonds. The Queen’s ministers laid emphatic stress on 
the sound public service which the Prince was rendering—^in a 
degree without obvious precedent in his career. 

Lord Eosebery, the Prime Minister, wrote to him from 
10 Downing Street on the day of his arrival in London : 

I am anxious to be among the first to welcome your Royal 
Highness home, and to express my deep sense of the good and 
patriotic work that you have aocomplkhed since you left England. 
Never has your Royal Highness stood so high in the national 
esteem as to-day, for never have you had such an opportunity. 
That at last has come and has enabled you to justify the highest 
anticipations, and to render a signal service to your country as 
well as to Eussia and the pence of the world. 

Sir WiUiam Haroourt on the same date ivrote in equally 
appreciative terms. The Prince’s Eussian visit had, Sir William 
averred, established “ not only in fact, but (what is not less 
important) in public opinion and sentiment, the most intimate 
and friendly relations with Eussia. This is an experiment,” he 
added, “ which has never been yet fairly tried in foreign aSairs, 
and it is my humble opinion that there is none which is more 
likely to minister to the cause of peace and good-will.” ^ From 
humbler quarters came Mke congratulations, William Eogers, 
Eector of Bishopisgato, a genial philanthropist with whom the 
Prince was always on friendly terms, wrote : “ You have done 
your work manfuUy and well ” (December 6). 

^ Tliis lottor is printod at length in Gai'dinor’s Life of Sir WiUiam Umomrt, 
ii. 32fi 
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Ti.e change of ruler in Russia—^the death of Alexander III. 
and the accession of Nicholas TI.—thus seemed to favour that 
rapprochement between England and Russia to which the Prince 
had been for some years inclining. Tsar Alexander III., though 
he loved peace and quiet and found his chief happiness at his 
domestic hearth, reconciled himself sluggishly to new turns of 
policy even when he approved them. The new Tsar, by nature 
modest and retiring, had committed himself to no well-defined 
political views during his father’s lifetime. At his accession his 
liking for the English royal family, and his wife’s kinship with 
Queen Victoria and the Prince, seemed to the Prince a promising 
foundation on which to rear a political union between England 
and Russia. The Prince regarded the new ruler as a trustworthy 
auxiliary in the formation of an Anglo-Russian entente. To 
an Austrian friend the Prince wrote hopefully during his stay 
at St. Petersburg: “ The character and personality of the new 
Tsar give assurance of the benefits which would come of an 
alliance iyerhi/ndung) between England and Russia.” 

Politicians, at a greater distance, read the portents in a similar 
light. Count Kalnoky, the Austrian Foreign Minister, who was no 
friend of Russia, confessed to Count von Eulenberg, the German 
Ambassador in Vienna, a fear that the Prince’s influence with 
the Tsar and the popular acceptance in England of the Prince’s 
professions of tenderness for Russia, might easily issue in a 
political combination. If the new Tsar should adopt Liberal 
principles in his domestic affairs, the English people, Kalnoky 
prophesied, would, under the Prince’s influence, welcome with 
open arms an Anglo-Russian entente. The two English political 
parties were agreed in their distrust of Germany. There was 
consequently every prospect, in the Austrian statesman’s view, 
of the fruition, under Nicholas II.’s auspices, of the Prince’s 
endeavour to weld England and Russia together.^ 

Count Kalnoky’s forecast came true—^but more slowly than 
he or the Prince anticipated. Neither the Austrian statesman nor 
the Prince took into adequate account the stubborn conservatism 

^ See reports of Count von Eulenberg, Ooimaa Ambassador at Vienna, to 
the German Chanoollor, Prince yon Hohonlohe, 14tii Oeoember 1894, of oon- 
yersationa irith Count Kalnoky, in Die Qrosae PoliUh, vol. ix. p. 181. 
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oI Russian buroaucTaoy or the now Tsar’s weakness of will and 
bis reactionary leanings. Though Tsar Nicholas possessed all the 
domestic virtues and cherished to the last the alEcction which he 
formed for the Prince in early years, his character was vitiated by 
a lack of education and of political insight. In both home and 
foreign allairs he yielded easily to pressure from one quarter or 
another. In no direction was he capable of taking a firm stand. 
He was soon wavering between political friendship and political 
enmity with England. His inteUectual helplessness invited the 
terrible tragedy which ultimately ended his inglorious career. 

The Prince was by no means oblivious of the Tsar’s infirmity 
of purpose. He viewed with dismay early manifestations of the 
Tear’s autocratic idiosyncrasies.^ Yet the checks which the 
Tear’s character and conduct promised to impose on the design of 
an Anglo-Russian entente failed to daunt the Prince in his pursuit 
of it. Before the end of 1896, the veteran note of hostility to 
England was sounded afresh in the Russian press, and Queen 
Victoria was moved to write in protest to the Tsar. There was a 
difference of view between the two governments as to the handling 
of uncompliant Turkey, and Erance was pressing her new ally to 
help her to the recovery of Egypt. But the political differences 
failed to deter the Prince from giving the Tsar proof of his personal 
goodwill in the hope that the Russian ruler might prove amen¬ 
able to arguments in favour of political co-operation. 

Very cordial were the Prince’s congratulations to the Tsar on 
the bhth of his first child, the Grand Duchess Olga. Although 
the Prmce declared himself disappointed that the child was not 
a boy, he sought in the Tsar’s now paternal r61e a moans of 
strengthening the domestic solidarity ol the royal houses with a 
view to political friendship. 

VI 

Meanwhile the Prince was scanning attentively the sort of 
influence which the Tsar’s ministers exerted on their master and 
on their country’s policy. When in Russia he had treated 

^ Within littlo moco than a month aftoi the Prince’s dopartuio from 
Bussia, the Tsar shocked Buglish politloal sonUment by a spoooh in which 
he replied at the Winter Palace to vaiious addresses of congratulation on his 
aooossiou. Ho tlien denounced in emphatic tones as “ senseless dreams ” 
all sohemes of popular govomment, and doolared his doUberato resolve “ to 
maintain for tho good of the whole nation the principle of absolute autooraoy 
as firmly and as stion>dy as did my lamented father.” 
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M. de Giers, the Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, •noth 
much cordiality, and when that Russian statesman died soon after 
they parted (March 1896), ho sent through Sir Frank Lascellcs, 
the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, a message of condolence 
to his widow in which he described her husband’s death as “ a 
loss to Europe.” To the Prince’s satisfaction the new Tsar 
Nicholas offered the vacant post to the Prince’s friend, M. de 
Staal, the Russian Ambassador in London, but M. de Staal 
declined the offer on the ground of his long absence from home. 
The post was thereupon conferred, to the Prince’s disappointment, 
on Prince Lobanoff, who for a short time, 1879-82, had been 
Russian Ambassador in London and whose attitude to England 
was one of ill-concealed jealousy. It was therefore with no 
profound regret that the Prince learnt of Prince Lobanoff’s 
premature and unexpected death on 31st August 1896, within 
some sixteen months of his high appointment. In the Prince’s 
view there was more imperative need than ever of the presence 
at the Russian foreign office of a friend to England. In spite 
of M. de Staal’s recent refusal, the Prince’s thought promptly 
reverted to him. Without a moment’s delay he telegraphed 
(September 1, 1896) to Queen Victoria asking her “ to try her 
best to appoint as Lobanoff’s successor, if only for a short time,” 
that " charming and popular ” diplomatist. The Prince knew 
that he could thoroughly rely on M. de Staal for the encourage¬ 
ment of Anglo-Russian amity. His appointment, he adjured the 
Queen, “ was absolutely necessary for the maintenance of better 
relations between England and Russia.” The Queen brought the 
Prince’s message to the notice of Lord Salisbury, but the Prime 
Minister replied that there was no justification for interfermg in 
any way with the Tsar’s choice of Prince LobanofE’s successor.^ 

^ After some delay Count HuraviefE, a man of BliToirdncaa if of limited 
ability, vho had been brought up in the aohool of Prince Qorteohokoff, was 
aeleoted for the vacant office on the suggeetion of the Taar’s mother. After 
holding subordinate diplomatic posts in Berlin, Stockholm, and Paris, tho Count 
had, since 1893, been Bussian Minister at Copenhagen, wheio he enjoyed 
opportunities of close intorcourse with tho Danish royal family and came into 
occasional touch with the Prince on bis frequent visits to Denmark. But 
Ciount Muravieflf, as tho Prince well knew, was no friend of England, He 
hungered for Busaion expansion in the Far East at the expense of China. An 
admirer of Prince Bismorcli, he preferred the German connection to the Hnglish, 
and at the Boiser’s prompting played with the tauoy of a European coalition 
against the British Empire in Hie dark days of the Boer War. His tenure of 
his new office, however, was, to tho advantage of England, out short by death 
rm ‘>iqt iTiiue 1900. 
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VIl 

Meanwhile the Queen had invited the Tsar and the Tsaritza, 
with their infant daughter, to visit her privately at Balmoral in the 
autumn of 1896. The invitation was promptly accepted. The 
Prince welcomed the coming presence of the Tsar and his family in 
his own country. But his conceptions of the situation made him 
impatient with the Queen’s offer of a merely domestic reception. 
He saw in the visit, if fitly contrived, a fresh guarantee of an Anglo- 
Russian political agreement. A ceremonial welcome was to his 
mind essential. At Hombuxg, where he was taking his customary 
cure in August, he heard of the Queen’s intentions. With prompt 
energy he drafted an elaborately detailed programme which 
would lend the occasion befitting pomp. In forwarding his plan 
to his mother’s private secretary (Sir Arthur Bigge), he wrote 
(August 29, 1896): 

Though I know the Queen expects the visit to Balmoral to 
be a private one, still, as it is the first tune that the Emperor 
and Empress visit our shores in the high position they occupy, 
she would, I am sure, wish all honour to be done to them in the 
eyes of the world, especially in those of Russia. I am so anxious 
that the arrival should be marked with every possible compliment 
for the Emperor. 

At Leith, the port of debarkation, the Prince recommended 
that the visitors should be received in full state by guards of 
honour with the Dulce of Connaught in the uniform of the Scots 
Guards, by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and by Lord Rosebery 
as Lord-Lieutenant of the county. Guards of honour should also 
be stationed at Aberdeen and at Bailater stations, and “ even one 
of a Highland regiment, or, if the worst comes to the worst, a 
volunteer one, at Balmoral itseK.” Among the suite appointed 
to attend upon the Tsar there should be a general officer of 
distinction, such as Sir John MoHeill, “ as the Russians, like the 
Austrians and Germans, think so much more of military rank 
than that of a civilian, however great his position may be.” He 
further recommended that M. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador, 
should be the Tsar’s feUow-guest at Balmoral, and that Lord 
Salisbury’s presence would “have the best possible effect.” The 
Queen was complacent. She wired to the Prince her acquiescence 
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in his proposals. She acknowledged that they would make a 
good impression on Russia. 

On 22nd September 1896 the Tsar and his family arrived 
at Leith in his yacht Standart. The Prince had been Lord 
Rosebery’s guest at Dalmeny during the three previous days, 
and he now boarded the imperial yacht with his host and M. de 
Staal. After luncheon the Prince accompanied the imperial 
visitors to Balmoral, where they stayed twelve days. Lord 
Salisbury, the Prune Minister, in conformity with the Prince’s 
suggestion, arrived as minister in attendance on the Queen. 
Amid the domestic festivities opportunity was found for much 
political discussion which satisfied the Prince that his friendly 
attitude to Russia might yet bear fruit. 

The Tsar acknowledged a general wish to work with England. 
He deprecated any difficulty in regard to India but he sedulously 
avoided mention of Egypt. He admitted only a single theme of 
friction between the two ooimtries—^the opening of the Dar¬ 
danelles to Russian ships, which he deemed a matter of primary 
importance. “ He regretted William’s ia]‘udioious policy and 
Germany’s inimicality towards us {i.e. England).” Of the Franco- 
Russian alliance he spoke to the Queen with great frankness. 
She still cherished, in contrast with her eldest son, moral as well 
as political prejudices against France. She questioned the Tsar as 
to the reason of Russia’s friendship. The young ruler ingenuously 
replied that the Triple Alliance was aimed at Russia and that 
Russia’s request to join it was refused.^ The Tsar conciliated 
his hostess by confessing that he had no liking for the current 
irreligion of France and had no personal enthusiasm for the 
French people. To Lord Salisbury the Tsar, at a private 
interview between the two, spoke in much the same strain, and 
the Prime Minister forwarded to the Prince a memorandum of 
what passed. 

From Balmoral the Tsar proceeded to Portsmouth to pay a 
visit to France, which was made, according to Lascelles, “ on his 
own initiative.” The Queen, at the parting at Balmoral on 
5th October, expressed the hope that her imperial guest and 

1 The Tsar seemed hero to be sceroely accurate. Aooording to a despatch 
of Sir h'tank Lascellea (Not. 20, 1896), Bussia leecnted the Kaiser’s refusal 
in 1890 to sanction Prince Bismarck’s proposal to renew with Bussia “ the 
Be-insuxonco Treaty ” of 1887 (see p. 668 supra). It was only after the rojeotion 
of her odTonae to Germany in 1890 that Bussia signed the alliance with Pcanoa. 
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kinaman. would “ tell Prance not to be so hostile to England,” 
In conformity with the Prince’s wish to extend to the Tsar all 
the formahtios due to his rank, a British squadron convoyed the 
Tsar from Portsmouth. In mid-Channel a detachment of the 
French fleet replaced the British escort. The warmth of the 
French people’s reception of the Tsar brought home to the Prince, 
and indeed to the world at large, the stability of the Franco- 
Bussian alliance. The demonstration inspired a sagacious corre¬ 
spondent to urge shortly afterwards on Lord Salisbury the " great 
gain ” it would be “ to the world, and to England not least, if 
England could come to a friendly understanding” not with Eussia 
alone but with France as well,^ It was that twin goal which 
England was to reach under the auspices of the Prince as Fing 
Edward before many years had passed. 

vni 

The Prince did all he could in the years that followed the 
Tsar’s visit to England to foster the afiection which he had stirred 
in the young ruler. The Tsar’s growing dependence on his wife, 
the Prince’s niece, deepened, as time went on, the Tsar’s tender 
interest in the fortunes of “ the dear family,” as he came to call 
the Prince’s household. Intimate autograph letters in English 
constantly passed between the two. To “ Dearest Uncle Bertie ” 
the Tsar regularly reported his family affairs, always bringing his 
communications to a close “ with Alix’s and my tendorest love,” 
and signing himself “ Ever your most loving Nephew, Nicky.” 
Shortly after his return to St. Petersbiug from his foreign tour 
(February 3/16,1896), the Tsar wrote confidingly to the Prince of 
his delight in wearing his new uniform of the Scots Greys on the 
occasion of his reception of a visiting delegation of officers of the 
regiment. On lst/13th June 1897, when the Tsar announced to 
the Prince the birth of a second daughter, Tatiana, he added that 
he envied the good fortune of his uncle, the Grand Duke Serge, 
and of the Grand Duke’s wife. Princess Elizabeth of Hesse, the 
Tsaritza’s sister, in going to England for the celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee (“ Serge and Ella must be envied, 
as they are going to witness aU the jubilee festivities ”). Politics 

1 G. W. E. Russell’s of MtUeoltn MaoOoU, pp. 307-8. MaoOoll to Lord 
Salisbury, 27111 August 1807. 
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filled a subsidiary place in the correspondence, and the Tsar 
cautiously invited the views of his ministers before replying to 
the Prince’s inquiries on any matters which touched politics. 
Rather characteristic are some sentences in a letter from the Tsar 
to his uncle, which bears date 14th/26tL Juno 1898 : 

“ I regret,” the Tsar wrote, “ the delay in answering your 
inquiry concerning the Caucasian aflair. Herewith I send you 
a short memorandum of Mr. Witte [Russian Minister of Finance] 
explaining briefly the reason why the proposition of the English 
capitalists cannot be accepted.” 

Unfortunately the Prince was not the only kinsman in high 
place with whom the Tsar was, through the greater part of his 
ill-starred reign, in regular communication. The Prince’s nephew, 
the Kaiser, was all the time pestering the Russian monarch with 
letters which slandered his uncle and abounded in self-interested 
and menacing political advice or in false political rumours calcu¬ 
lated to alienate Russia from England. Very striking is the 
contrast between the good-natured ease of the Prince and the 
laboured insincerity of the Kaiser in their epistolary intercourse 
with the luckless Tsar. 


IX 

The Tsar gave in. the course of 1898 striking proof of the dis¬ 
crepant mingling in his character of a pacific idealism with an 
obscurantist faith in autocracy and brute force. In that year he 
endorsed with every appearance of enthusiasm Count Muravieffs 
suggestion of a Utopian scheme for the abolition of war.^ To the 
general surprise, Cotmt MuraviofE, on behalf of the Tsar, issued on 
August 24,1898, a circular to aU the Powers of the Old and New 
Worlds inviting representatives to a conference to consider the 

1 According to Connt Witte, the Tear’s astute I'inanoo Minister, tlio peace 
scheme 'was a rather cynical insult of Bussla’s financial ombanassmonts, which 
did not allow her to bring the equipment of her army up to contemporaiy 
standards, In the sununcr of 1868, General Europatkin, Bussia’s Minister 
of War, demanded the re-arming of the Bussian artillery on tho ground that 
Austria was oompleting suoh a reform. Count Witte, when explaining to 
Count Miura'riefi that no money was available for the puiposo, expiessod a 
meiely pious wish that tho European Powers might agree to slaokon their pace 
in improving ond increasing their armaments. Count Mura'viofi took Count 
Wit-te’s remark literally, and to Count Witte’s surprise and onnoyanoo straight¬ 
way proposed the Hague Coufeienoe. The Tsar was influenced far more 
profoundly than his Eoreign Minister by tho idealist promise of the proposal 
(Count Witte’s Memoirs, 96-7). 
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possibility o£ securing universal peace by means of an agreed 
disarmament. Save among a pacifist minority which made itself 
very audible in England and elsewhere, there was small faith in 
the practical value of the Russian project. But Great Britain 
and twenty-five other Powers accepted, in terms more or less 
sympathetic, the Tsar’s invitation to send envoys to the Hague, 
there to discuss the theme in the following May. The suggested 
agenda included not only the question of disarmament but also 
the merciful relaxation of the laws of war and the creation of 
efficient machinery of arbitration. The Prince, despite his desire 
for peace, was for once in. substantial accord with his nephew, the 
Kaiser, in questioning whether much would come of the Tsar’s 
scheme. The Tsar’s seal was unaffected by the prevalent doubts. 
Meeting the Duke of York at Copenhagen in October, on the 
occasion of the funeral of then maternal grandmother, the Queen 
of Denmark, the Tsar endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of the 
Prince’s son in a crusade against war. Meanwhile an enterprising 
journalist of London, Mr. W. T. Stead, strenuously identified 
himself with the Tsar’s purpose. Hastening to Copenhagen, 
Stead succeeded in obtaining an audience with the Tsar, who 
talked eagerly to his interviewer of his Utopian hopes. Mr. 
Stead, on his return home, organised a propagandist movement 
throughout England. With characteristic assurance, he appealed 
to the Prince of Wales to permit his son to head the agitation. 
“ The Duke,” wrote the impulsive journalist to the Prince 
(December 6, 1898), “ is the only Englishman besides myself to 
whom the Tsar has spoken freely on the subject of his desire for 
the success of the Peace Conference.” But the Prince declined 
to allow his son to intervene. He deprecated his own or his 
eon’s association with Mr. Stead’s propagandism. 

The Peace Conference met at the Hague on the date appointed 
by the Tsar—18th May 1899. The Prince’s friend, M. de Staal, 
the Russian Ambassador in London, was elected President. But 
the Tsar’s expectations were doomed to disappointment. None 
of the Great Powers was willing to entertain the suggestion of a 
general disarmament, and Russia’s scheme for a limitation of 
armaments was decisively rejected. AH that was effected was the 
adoption by a majority of the delegates of resolutions in favour 
of diminishing the brutalities of warfare, and for the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent Court of Arbitration. At the end of July 
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the Coniererice dissolved alter an agreement on tlieso points was 
reached. The Kaiser wrote sceptically to Queen Victoria ol the 
result of " The Tsar’s Peace Conference ” (December 29, 1899). 
He described the final conclusions as “ not very lucid, and far 
from reassuring.” The Kaiser’s judgement coincided with that 
of the Prince. Events were to justify the scepticism of both 
imcle and nephew. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

TTIE CLASH WITH PBANCB, 1886-1900 

Ebangis’s colonial ambitions, whidi involved continuous rivalry 1886 
with England, put out of the question until the century was well 4 ^ 
ended any good under&tandmg between the two countries. 

Internal political ferment, which gave an impression of France’s 
m&tability, helped, too, to dishearten English friends who wished 
to see the international friction abate. Through the long series 
of Anglo-French colonial disputes the obvious interests of 
England came in the Prince’s mind before all else, and he was 
always resolute in deprecation of anything like undue concession 
on the British government’s part. But even when the clouds 
were blackest, the Prince never despaired of such an understand¬ 
ing with France as he had championed in bis early years, and was 
to help to fruition subsequently. The Prince was slow to in¬ 
terrupt his visits to Paris or the Riviera, where his personal 
popularity was long proof against the slanders with which 
the French pres.g assailed his country and her government. In 
the spring of 1887 the Prince was at Cannes when an alarming 
earthquake took place, and his cool and courageous behaviour 
during the peril enhanced his fame in Southern France. 

The French monarchist aristocracy continued to figure largely 
among his hosts and guests on the Riviera, and at times he 
impetuously flattered such society by disparaging the bourgeois 
manners o£ the leaders of the Republic whom he hold responsible 
for the hostility to England. Only when the Anglophobic fuiy of 
the Paris mob descended to the lowest depths of malevolence at 
the extreme end of the century was the Prince’s name dragged 
through French mud. His resentment was fierce, and for a 
time he absented himself from France, but even then he was 
solaced by signs that the Quai d’Orsay was seeking to conjure 

7m 
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up a new spirit of harmony in Anglo-French relations, and his 
memories of his many oEorts to promote an Anglo-French entente, 
after a brief interval, hopefully revived. 

I 

From 1887 to 1889 the peace of Europe seemed threatened by 
delusive menace of a Eoyalist reaction in France. A traitor was 
lurking in the Eepublican camp. General Boulanger, Minister of 
War in M. de Freycinet’s cabinet, courted popular favour by 
vowing early vengeance on Germany. Prince Bismarck threatened 
reprisals, and a new Prime Minister, M. Eouvier, in May 1887, 
removed the General from office. The General replied with a 
declaration of war on the French government, raising a cry for 
the revision of the constitution. There soon gathered under his 
banner a horde of malcontent politicians—Royalists and Com¬ 
munists alUce—who were joined by the roughest elements of the 
Paris mob. The General appeared to bo aiming at a military 
dictatorship which should make the running for a monarchy and 
bring a rupture with Germany in its iraiu. The more responsible 
members of the Eoyalist party deprecated the identification of 
their cause with a leader of such ambiguous character. But the 
Prince’s friend, the Comte de Paris, with some of his incautious 
followers, showed the General favour. For a moment the RepubHo 
seemed to stagger under the attack. 

The Prince was well alive to the situation. Germany’s atti¬ 
tude to the General’s agitation was very threatening, and the 
Prince responded to a call from France to help in appeasing the 
internal discord. Information from Germany as well as from 
France convinced him that a European conflagration could best 
be averted by a substantial vote of confidence, on the part of the 
Chamber of Deputies, in M. Eouvier, who alone seemed at 
the time capable of restraining the General’s baleful activities. 
Accordingly, in June, the Prince made a private effort to protect 
M. Eouvier from overthrow. M. Floquet, an influential rival, 
was credited with the intention of defeating the ministry almost 
as soon as it was formed. Without the support of the Royalist 
deputies of the Right, M. Eouvier’s fate was scaled. The Prince’s 
intimacy with the Comte de Paris allowed him to direct the exile’s 
attention to the ministry’s peril. The Prince urged the Comte to 
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relieve the immediate tension in both Erance and Europe by 
rallying his followers in the Chamber to the aid of M. Rouvier. 
The story ran in Paris that the Comte accepted the Prince’s 
counsel.^ At any rate the members of the Right came to 
M. Rouvier’s rescue, and a vote of confidence was passed by a sub¬ 
stantial majority consistiug largely of Royalists. “ If the Right 
had wished it, M. Rouvier would have had against him a majority 
of more than 300 votes and would have found himself sur la 
terre.” ® The Prince viewed the matter from the international 
point of view, and regarded M. Rouvier’s victory as a check 
alike on Prince Bismarck’s aggressive temper and on General 
Boulanger’s malignancy. But General Boulanger’s power for 
evil was not yet destroyed. 

M. Rouvier remained in office until near the end of the year 
(December 2, 1887), when he gave place to M. Tirard, an old 
acquaintance of the Prince. A fresh complication had arisen. 
Financial scandals affecting the son-in-law of President Grdvy 
and other public men came to a head, and President Grdvy was 
forced to resign in favour of M. Carnot. The presidential crisis 
gave General Boulanger a fresh advantage, and through the early 
months of 1888 ho was the idol of the Paris mob. 

French friends kept the Prince informed of the developments 
of the General’s unhallowed agitation. The Prince’s old comrade, 
General GaUifiet, sent him from Paris, early in 1888, a detailed 
estimate of the General’s position, wittily dating his letter “ An 
premier de la Boulangerie.” ® GaUifiet made clear to the Prince 
that “ Germany wiU profit more than any other country from 
the humiliating turmoil." Another French correspondent, the 
Marquis do Breteuil, gratified the Prince with the report that 
Galliffet was to become Minister of War and was to take the 
severest measures against the General, who would, when captured, 
be sent to New Caledonia. But the Prince was again disturbed 

1 Taino, Life and Letters, 1908, iii. 271, whore tho story of the Priaco’a inter¬ 
vention is told. 

J Froyoinet, Souvenirs, 187S~lS9i, p. 378. M. de Jh^yomet’s acoonnt of tho 
orilioal incident makes no mention of tho Pdnoe’s intervention. 

° General GaUiSot in his letter to the Prince soomfuUy estimated the 
numhec of tho Boulongists at no moie than 240,000, of whom 100,000 were 
Socialists, Commnnists, tiokot-of-Ieavo msn, women’s bullies, and the rest 
were servants, eab - drivois, restaurant touts, soavengets, women-workers 
who believed that Boulanger would raise their pay, a few students, and people 
^thniit' nnn 
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by tbe rashness of the incorrigible Comte de Paris, who at this 
stage intervened with one more anti-Republican manifesto 
(Jidy 6, 1888). The Prince’s Royalist acquaintances in Paris 
confessed to him a fear that the Republicans might wreak on them 
a brutal retaliation. 

The end was not long delayed. Deprived of his military 
command, the General was cited on 2nd April 1889 to stand 
his trial before the Senate on a charge of conspiracy against the 
State. His bubble was thereupon pricked. “Le brav’ Gen&al” 
fled to London, and on 14th August was sentenced, in his absence, 
to imprisonment in a fortress. In London the charlatan found 
a better welcome than he deserved. The Prince, with his cyclo- 
psedic zest for personal study of French notoriety, was curious 
to meet the man who had kept France, and indeed Europe, 
effervescing for two years. The Prince’s friends. Lord and Lady 
Randolph ChurohUl, gave him the opportunity, and he dined with 
the General at their London house with a few personal intimates. 
The General talked little, and that little proved to the Prince flat 
and without interest.^ The General thenceforth passed out of 
notice and came to an appropriately squalid end by committing 
suicide, near Brussels, on 30tdi September 1891. 

n 

While France was writhing under General Boulanger’s mock- 
heroics, the Republican government and authentic Republican 
sentiment sought of the Prince an overt sign of his sympathy. 
The Prince’s response was hardly reassuring. The request took 
a form which ran counter to his monarchical predileebions, and 
he risked offending French Republican feeling by a resolute 
refusal. Despite aH internal embarrassments, France resolved 
to organise on a great scale a new International Exhibition in 
1889. The project was intended to satisfy three aims—^firstly, 
the commemoration of the centenary of the French Revolution 
of 1789; secondly, the unification of divided national sentiment; 
and, thirdly, the encouragement of mdustrial activity and inter¬ 
national trade. Notification of the coming Exhibition was sent 
to the English government early in 1888, and hope ran high in 

^ Lady Kandolpli Churchill’s Reminiscences, p. 200. The party included 
the Duchess of Manchester, Lord Hordvicko, Lord Hartington, Sir George 
Lewis, and Mr, and Mrs. Leopold de Bothschild. 
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Prance that the Prince, whose favour seemed at the moment 
to be a national asset, would play the same responsible part in 
the projected Exhibition as he had felicitously filled in that of 
1878. But Prance weis doomed to disappointment. The Queen 
insisted that no member of her family could officially take part 
in a design whose main intention was anti-monarchical. On 
international grounds. Lord Salisbury pleaded for a broader 
view. He urged the Prince to follow the precedent of 1878 and 
become again President of a Royal Commission which should 
organise a British section. But the Prince preferred his mother’s 
injunction to the advice of her Prime Minister. He declined 
all aid to the forthcoming Exhibition, which he seconded his 
mother in pronouncing to be a revolutionary demonstration. 
President Carnot and M. Tirard, now Prime Mmister, were 
emphatic in regret at the Prince’s decision. The President 
was reluctant to treat a first refusal as final. But the Prince 
stood firm. In the event, no British Royal Commission was 
appointed. The French organisers, on the advice of the 
British Ambassador in Paris, Lord Lytton, applied to the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Polydore de Keyser, and the Lord 
Mayor formed, in March 1888, an influential committee which 
undertook the organisation of a British section.^ 

The French people resented the official aloofness of the 
English government more warmly than that of the other Powers. 
But the bitterest blow of all was the Prince’s official disapproba¬ 
tion. The Prince had, however, no intention of pressing the 
situation to extremes, and in a private capacity he made some 
efiort to appease wounded French susceptibility. While he 
adhered to his official abstention, he gave private signs of interest 
in the Exhibition’s success. On a visit to Paris in September 
1888 he inspected the Champ de Mars and the other extensive 
sites which were allotted to the Exhibition bufldings, and during 

I The expenses wore defrayed by pnblio Bubsciiption. There was no 
government grant. See a full account of the Paris Exhibition of 1880 by (Sir) 
H. Trueman Wood, in Journal of the Saoieiy of Arts, 0th llaroh 1888, and 13th 
Deoomber 1889. The monarohioal rulers of Bussia, Italy, Austria, and Germany 
shared Queen Victoria’s and the Prince’s suspioions of ihe mm of the “ Bevolu. 
tion ” Exhibition. They also abstained from ofBoial recogmtion. Before 
President Carnot opened the Exhibition, on the 6tb May 1889, all the monarohi- 
cal Ambassadors followed the example of the British Ambassador, Lord Lytton, 
in taking temporary leave of Paris. Only their charge ^affaires represented 
the kingdoms of Europe at the inaugursl ceremony. 
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June 1889, after the opening, he perceptibly assuaged French 
discontent by visiting the Exhibition unofficially with the 
Princess and all his children. In the course of this family 
excursion, during which he stayed, as was his custom, at the H6tel 
Bristol, M. Eiffel conducted the party up the Eiffel tower. The 
Prince received at his hotel the President of the Republic, 
M. Carnot, with all his charm of courtesy, and he returned the 
visit at the Elys4e. 

Ill 

The years following the “ Revolution ” Exhibition saw a 
succession of acute crises between England and France over 
their rival pretensions to supremacy in various parts of the 
world. The Franco-Eussian alliance stimulated French national 
pride. She no longer stood alone in the world. Other Powers 
besides England, notably Italy and Belgium, looked askance at 
the wide-flung claims of Prance, while Germany, always bent 
on overwhelming France at the psychological moment, sardonic¬ 
ally scrutinised every turn in the situation with a view to a 
tactical advantage. Everywhere France seemed to be threaten¬ 
ing English interests. In Australian waters she was seeking 
exclusive control of the New Hebrides Islands. In Africa, 
where England’s continued occupation of Egypt was a rankling 
sore, she was converting her protectorate over Tunis into full 
sovereignty, thereby impelling Italy to appeal to Lord Salisbury 
for England’s aid in preventing France from turning the Mediter¬ 
ranean into a French lake. In Central Africa she was stirring 
fresh turmoil in the Sudan at the same time as she was perturbing 
Belgium by her challenges of the peace of the Belgian Congo 
state. Off the east coast of Africa she was maintaining her 
grip on the island of Madagascar and rigorously suppressing 
native unrest. In Asia her aims of territorial expansion were 
imposingly illustrated by her successful effort to create under 
her sway a new and vast Indo-Chinese empire. There she was 
not only challenging the English hold on Burma, a kingdom 
which had recently been annexed to India, but was menacing 
the independence of the kingdom of Siam and was provoking 
the active protests of China. 

The Prince’s equanimity was disturbed by the accumulating 
proofs of France’s assertive imperialism, and the Kaiser lost no 
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opportunity of fanning Ms uncle’s anxiety on that score. French 
feeling against Germany grew in bitterness with the growth 
of France’s hnperiahstio programme. In February 1891, the 
Prmce’s sister, the Empress Frederick, with doubtful prudence 
paid Paris a private visit. An unmannerly demonstration 
against her presence in the French capital ofiended the English 
royal family, and the Kaiser threw out the suggestion that the 
Prmce, by way of protest, should make a tour with him through 
Alsace-Lorraine (February 1891). But the Prince was not to be 
caught in so simple a trap. 

At the end of July 1893 an alarming but happily momentary 
crisis suddenly developed between France and England. French 
warships were flaunting England by blockading Bangkok, the 
capital of the kingdom of Siam, which England was protecting, 
and when two English gunboats were told oF to watch French 
action the French admiral peremptorily ordered the British 
vessels to withdraw. Thereupon Lord Rosebery, the English 
Foreign Secretary, sent to Paris an ultimatum (30th July). The 
day before, the Kaiser had arrived on his annual visit to Cowes, 
and the Queen courteously apprised Mm of Lord Rosebery’s 
telegraphic intimation to her of the perturbing incident. The 
Kaiser irritated the Prince by affecting to regard Queen Victoria’s 
confidential communication as an invitation to join England in 
war on France.^ The strained situation was quickly relieved by 
the Quai d’Orsay’s prompt disclaimer of the order given by the 
French admiral to the English gunboats off Bangkok. 

The episode quickened the Prince’s hope that cautious 
diplomacy might yet compose the quarrels with Prance and 
restore the possibility of an Anglo-French understanding. 
Lord DuFerin, the British Ambassador in Paris was doing his 
best to calm pubUo opinion on both sides of the Channel. 
In March 1894, when feeling again ran dangerously high in 
the two countries over French defiance of both English and 
Belgian claims in Equatorial Africa, Lord Dufferin in an address 
to the British Chamber of Commerce at Paris gave an impressive 
warning against exaggerating the significance of the pending 
dissensions. The Prince at the mommit was taking his aimual 
spring holiday at Cannes. He at once wrote to Lord Dufferin, 

J- Die Groese P6hhh,yo\. TOt.-wIiero the Bangkok oiisis la greatlyosaggorated. 
0£. Admiral BnJlard’s letter in TAe Times, 9th. Jannarv 1924. 
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warmly commending his prudent utterance ; he reported how 
favourably the Ambassador’s remarks had impressed the 
Russian Grand Dukes and even the German princes with whom 
he was passing his time. 

Three months later, on 24:th June 1894, M. Carnot, the 
French President, was assassinated at Lyons, and the Prince 
seized the tragic opportunity of manifesting his sympathy with 
France. As soon as the news reached the Prince, he called in 
person on Baron de Courcol, the French Ambassador in London, 
to offer his condolences. M. de Staal, the Russian Ambassador 
in London, in a despatch to the Russian Chancellor, M. do Giers, 
laid stress on the Prince’s performance in person of an attention 
which Queen Victoria was content to pay vicariously.^ On 2nd 
July 1894 the Prince with his son, the Duke of York, attended a 
requiem Mass for the dead President at the French Chapel in 
Leicester Square. 


IV 

The Anglo-French dispute over Equatorial Africa proved, 
however, more stubborn than either the Prince or Lord Dufferin 
foresaw. France was pursuing her quarrel with Belgium over 
the respective pretensions of the two countries in the region 
of the Congo, and the differences tended to stimulate French 
ambition to improve her position in Central Africa. While 
evincing sympathy with Belgium, England was willing to meet 
French demands in another quarter of Central Africa, and agreed 
to a delimitation by a joint Anglo-French Commission of disputed 
boundaries in the region of the Lower Niger.® But France’s ill 
humours were not to be readily appeased. England was, in 1894, 
meditating the reconquest of the Sudan as a logical corollary 
of her continued occupation of Egypt. French ill-will against 
England was thereby inflamed anew, and the Belgian imbroglio 
in the Congo helped to fan the French resentment. M. Hanotaux, 
who entered on a long tenure of office as Foreign Minister of France 
on 19th May 1894,® thought to steal a march on England in her 

^ Buasian Arohivas, M. de Staal to M. de Giers, 16/27 June 1804. 

^ The Commission met in Paris. Early in 1898 a settlement, which was 
satisiaotory to Pronoe, was reached, and was confirmed by a pact between the 
two Goyenunents signed at Paris on 14th Juno, 

s M. Honotauz remained in office until the 28th Juno 1898 with a short 
int'^rval 31st Onf.ol’-r 1°05—tli TVT«”'*h 
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designs on the Sudan. On assuming office he secretly authorised 
the despatch of small expeditions of French explorers from the 
French Congo across the continent in order to protect what he 
asserted were French interests in the Sudan. The British 
government learnt vaguely of M. Hanotaux’s programme, and 
warned France that they regarded it as a threat against England. 

In March 1896 Lord Salisbury’s government began their 
attack on the Sudan.^ The Sirdar of Egypt, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, was ordered to invade Dongola, a Sudanese province. 
The Prince, when he learnt of the decision, warned the govern¬ 
ment, in view of past experience, against taking any undue risks. 
On a written notification of the official order to Sir Herbert 
Kitchener he wrote: “I sincerely hope that aufficiemt Anglo- 
Egyptian troops may be sent, so that we may risk no reverses ” 
(March 16). France warmly protested against the British 
government’s action, and watched Kitchener’s advance with 
jealous eyes. By September 1896 the Enghsh general suc¬ 
ceeded in reuniting the province of Dongola to the dominion 
of Egypt. The whole of the next year he devoted, with an 
exemplary caution and completeness which appealed to the 
Prince’s business instincts, to the organisation of a larger ex¬ 
pedition for the recovery of the rest of the Sudan from the 
sway of native insurgents. French opinion continued disturbed. 
The Kaiser, who rejoiced in the fresh prospect of a breach between 
France and England, wrote blusteringly to an Enghsh friend 
(January 11, 1898) that England in her “ new expedition to 
the Sudan ” was likely to meet “ suddenly beside the Mahdi 
and Menelik of Abyssinian ‘ oonnaissance,’ France, for all that 
I know.” 2 

The Prince did what he could to allay French irritation. On 
his way out to Carmes in March 1898 for his usual spring visit, 
he paused at Paris to exchange visits with President Faure, and 
at luncheon at the British Embassy he met the main fomenter 

1 Aoooiding to GenuEui teatimony, the timo was chosen at the instance of 
Count von Hatzfeldt, the Gennan imbassador m London. Barly in 1S96 
theie was a threatoning nstave nsing agaanst the Italian occupation of Abyssmia 
—^to the east of the Sudan; andsenous tunnoil arose among'&e Sudanese under 
the leadership of tho Khalifa, a suooessor of the Mahdi. Count von Hatzfeldt 
urged on Lo^ Salisbury a mihtaiy expsdition into the Sudan from Bgypt m 
Older to leheve the native piessuie in Abyssmia on Germany’s ally, Italy 
(Kokardstein, Ten Teare at (he Gomt of St. Jame^s, p. 87). 

* Bepington’s Vestigia, p. 100. 
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of strife—M. Hanotaux—as well as the Eusaian Ambassador in 
Paris, Prince UrusofE (March 3). His fellow-guests were not 
unimpressed by his blandishments. A week later—on the 10th 
March—soon after his arrival at Caimes, he laid the foundation- 
stone of a new jetty, and in. speeches on the occasion, earnestly 
pleaded for international amity and comity. 

" I hope with you,” he remarked in a reply to the address 
from the Mayor of Cannes, “ that this ceremony may well be a 
fresh pledge of cordial relations between Eranee and Great 
Britain.” “ I sincerely hope,” he told M. Leroux, the Pr6fet 
of the Alpes Maritimes, “ that France may long enjoy the benefits 
of the Government which you represent, and that the cordial 
relations between France and Great Britain may continue for 
the good of humanity.” 

He added the expression of a wish that “ this hospitable country,” 
with which he was always ready to co-operate, might enjoy “ the 
greatest prosperity.” 

V 

Kitchener won a first victory over the Sudanese at the battle 
of Atbara on the 6th April 1898, and after further fighting his 
campaign ended in the decisive battle of Omdurman, on the bank 
of the Nile opposite Khartoum, on 2nd September following. 
That action finally restored the Sudan to Egyptian rule, and the 
disasters of 1884-86, which embraced the death of Gordon at 
Khartoum, were largely retrieved. Lord Salisbury made it 
plain to France that aU the Sudanese territories recently subject 
to the rebellious Khalifa passed by right of conquest to the 
Egyptian government and its British controllers. “ The fact,” 
Lord Salisbury declared, “ was not open to discussion.” The 
Prince was jubilant in congratulations on “ Kitchener’s brilliant 
success.” ^ 

At the very moment, however, that Kitchener was earning 
his plaudits at home from the Prince and others, the French 
menace of Equatorial Africa was fulfilling itself in a fashion 
that brought France and England to the verge of war. A 
cabinet minute of 27th July 1898, which was communicated to 
the Prince, enjoined Kitchener to hoist throughout the Sudan 
the British and Egyptian flags and to permit no other. Yet a 

^ Letter to I^idy Londonderry, 27th Soptombor 1898. 
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few days after the battle of Ouidurman—on 7th September— 
news reached Kitchener that, under a permit of the French 
Colonial Office dated 24th February 1896, Captain Marchand, a 
French explorer, had, with a party of 5 officers and 120 Senegalese, 
crossed the centre of the continent from the French Congo and, 
having entered the southern regions of the Sudan, had on 10th 
July 1898 planted the French flag at a place called Fashoda 
on the White NUe, five hundred miles south of Omdurman. 
Kitchener took immediate action. Within three days he started 
down the White Nile with five gunboats. On the voyage he 
received from Captain Marchand a brief notice of his refusal to 
budge. For a few days the two men faced each other at Fashoda, 
each under his own flag. “ Our occupying of Fashoda,” wrote 
the Prince on 27th September, “ may produce grave results.” 
Lord Salisbury instructed Kitchener to insist on the French 
captain’s unconditional surrender. France proposed a con¬ 
ditional evacuation. Neither government seemed ready to give 
way, and the worst was feared on both aides of the Channel— 
when suddenly the scene changed and France yielded to the 
English demands (November 4). Captain Marchand hauled 
down his flag and retired from Fashoda. 

France’s submission was due to a recent change in the control 
of the French Foreign Office, where, on the 28^ June 1898, a 
few weeks before the battle of Omdurman, M. Hanotaux had 
been succeeded by M. Deloaes4—a statesman of very different 
mettle. During the seven eventful years that M. Delcass6 
remained at the Quai D’Orsay, he set himself to effect, ulti¬ 
mately in willing co-operation with the Prince of Wales as King 
Edward Vll., a complete revolution in the relations of England 
and France. “ I do not wish,” he told a friend on taking office, 
“to leave this desk without having restored the good under¬ 
standing with England.” ^ 

Near the opening of his long tenure of the post of French 
Foreign Minister, M. Delcassd recalled Baron de Coutcel, the 
French Ambassador in London, and replaced him by M. Paul 
Cambon (November 1898), who was well qualified to advance 
the cause of Anglo-French friendship, in the Prince, M. Cambon, 
despite his bourgeois manner, at once found a warm friend, 
M, Cambon’s first duty, after Captain Marchand’s withdrawal, 

1 Iidmonon, L'Mvrope et la PohHgue Bniannique, lS82-101i, p, ISft. 
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was to aid in the delimitation o£ the boundaries of French and 
English territory in Central Africa, and under his conciliatory 
auspices the work went through quickly and smoothly. There 
were many other rocks of stumbling to be removed before an 
Anglo-French understanding could rest on sure foundations, and 
Lord Salisbury was sceptical of the possibility for the time of 
attempting more than was now in course of achievement in 
Central Africa. Lord Salisbury had good ground for pointing 
to the uncertainty of French public opinion. The amowr 'pro'pre 
of the French people was wounded by what they regarded as 
the humiliation of Fashoda, and, despite the courteous profes¬ 
sions of French diplomatists, the popular anger with England was 
long in abating. The Prince, as the Englishman whose name was 
most familiar to the Paris mob and to writers in the Parisian 
press, was to suffer much contumely from the affronted national 
pride. None the less the way was cleared at Fashoda for the 
accomplishment of his early hope, to which he clung in spite of 
all ill-omens, of an effective and durable Anglo-French mtmle. 

M. Deloassfi’s attitude to Germany as well as to England was 
unmistakable from the first. His accession to power was a keen 
disappointment to the German Emperor, the Prince’s nephew, 
and before long the Kaiser, to the disturbance of the peace of 
Europe and to the resentment of his uncle, was to cross swords 
with this new friend of England.^ With his usual duplicity, 
he sent congratulations to Queen Victoria and the Prince on 
Lord Eiitchener’e victories over the Sudanese—^after the battle 
of Atbaia, and again after the battle of Omdurman, which he 
described as avenging General Gordon’s death. But at the 
same time he voiced his disappointment at what he described 
as France’s fatuous surrender to England. At the time of the 
Fashoda settlement the Kaiser was making a theatrical progress 
through Palestine. In writing to the Tsar Nicholas, from 
Damascus on 9th November, he described the news of the French 
submission, “ after such a first-rate, well-planned, and plucky 
expedition of poor and brave Marchand,” as falling like a thunder- 

1 Just liefoie M. Honotaux left offioo he had been appioached by Ckiimt 
Mliuster, Qeiman AmbasBador formerly in London and now in Paris, with 
vague proposals to join Germany in foiling alleged designs of Bngland on the 
Portuguese oolonies. Count Monster’s note on the subject was almost the first 
official letter which came before DelcassS in his new ofifioo. Ho loft it unacknow¬ 
ledged (Ldmonon, L’Surope et la PoliUgue Britannique, 1S82-W11, p. 136), 
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bolt on the people ol the East. On tho .strength of a hearsay 
report, he blamed the Russian Foreign Minister, Count Muravieff, 
for havmg “ counselled France to take this foohsh step.” “ The 
Moslems caU it ‘ France’s second Sedan,’ ” he added, and he 
prophesied that France was hardly likely to forgive Russia for 
her fatal advice. The Kaiser’s wish was father to his thought 
and his disillusionment was not long in coming. What he 
malevolently called “ France’s second Sedan ” proved a sub¬ 
stantive stepping-stone to that understandmg between France 
and England which he credited his uncle with jealously contnvmg 
to the injury of himself and his country.^ 

^ Tht Katier s Letleia to Tsar, b9. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

TUE VENEZUELAN CKISIS, 1895 ; TUB KAISEE’S TELEGBAM TO 
PRESIDENT KRUGER, 3BD JANUARY 1896 ; THE KAISER’S 
BROWNS AND SMILES, 1896-1900 

I 

Two foreign crises of far more sensational tenor than E ngland 
had recently experienced followed hard on Lord Salisbury’s 
resumption of the double office of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary in July 1895, and the Prince watched the stirring 
course of events with more than his customary critical ardour. 
With the first crisis, which involved English relations with the 
United States, the Kaiser had no direct concern, although he 
welcomed tho embarrassment which it caused England. The 
second crisis was provoked by Germany and further embittered 
the Prince’s relations with his nephew. 

An acute controversy suddenly arose between the English 
government and the great kindred power across the Atlantic in 
the closing days of the year 1895. For a long period England had 
been at odds with the little Republic of Venezuela on the north¬ 
east coast of South America. The dispute arose out of a question 
of boundaries between that state and its neighbour, the colony 
of British Guiana. The Venezuelan republic, which was in a 
chronic state of revolution, long defied British appeals for a 
settlement. Early in 1896 a handful of Venezuelans sought to 
occupy a atrip of territory which England regarded as part of 
British Guiana. Lord Salisbury, on entering office in July 1896, 
contented himself for the time with pacific remonstrance. The 
British public was therefore the more startled by the publication 
of a despatch dated 7th August from the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr. Ohiey, in which the boimdary issue was held to lie 
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within the ambit of the Monroe Doctrine, and declaration was 
made that it should be settled independently of England by 
impartial arbitration, resistance to which on England’s part must 
seriously embarrass Anglo-American good-will. Lord Salisbury 
at once addressed an ultimatum to Venezuela requiring her to 
meet the British demands, while in reply to Mr. Ohiey he ques¬ 
tioned the American interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine and 
declined the Secretary of State’s one-sided scheme of arbitration. 
A startling retort to the British argument followed on 17th 
December, when President Cleveland sent to Congress a defiant 
message, annoimcing that he was about to send a commission 
to delimit the borders between Venezuela and British Guiana, 
and that if the need arose he should impose by force on Great 
Britain the acceptance of the Commission’s report. 

The blustering terms of the Presidential message roused 
strong feeling in England, and for some days war looked imminent. 
But in both countries influential opinion sought means of averting 
such a calamity. The Prince openly associated himself with the 
peace-makers. Since his tour as a boy in the United States, he 
had done much to cultivate the good feeling of Americans. He 
had entertained at home and on the continent of Europe nmnerous 
American visitors—both men and women of many classes—and 
their unconventional conversation gave him pleasure. Amid 
the varied company which he was wont to admit to his society 
on his visits to Homburg was Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, who was 
proprietor of the JVeui York World. Sis days after the delivery 
of President Cleveland’s message, Mr. Pulitzer took the 
bold step of cabling to the Prince and to his son, the Duke 
of York, a request for an expression of their views of the critical 
issue. The Prince at once did what he could to pour oil on the 
troubled waters by drafting a vague but reassuring reply in the 
following terms: 

I thank you for tgm. I earnestly trust and cannot but 
believe present crisis will be arranged in a manner satisfactory 
to both coimtries, and will be succeeded by same warm feeling 
of friendship which has existed between Hhem for so many years 
(December 23, 1896). 

Before telegraphing his message the Prince invited Lord 
Salisbury’s opinion as to the propriety of its despatch. The 
Prime Minister deprecated the Prince’s intervention. But the 
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Prince decided to take his own line. His telegram was forwarded 
despite Lord Salisbury’s warning and was promptly published 
in the New YorJe World on Christmas Eve. The Prince’s con¬ 
ciliatory words had the best effect on American public opinion, 
and aided the paciffo efforts of Lord Salisbury and of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British Ambassador at Washington. American 
sentiment soon repudiated the President’s aggressive tones. In 
accordance with an agreement quickly reached between the 
British and American governments, the British quarrel with 
Venezuela was remitted for settlement to a commission on 
which two Englishmen and two Americans served under a 
neutral chairman.^ The outcome of the explosion of 1895 was 
a strong reinforcement of the sense of mutual repugnance 
to war between England and America. The Prince continued 
to do what he could to promote good Anglo-American relations 
both socially and politically.* In the course of the Diamond 
Jubilee festivities, 1897, he accepted an invitation to dine with 
the special American plenipotentiary, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, a man 
of great wealth and of polished manner, and he formed with him 
an acquaintance which ripened into intimacy when Mr. Reid 
succeeded to the American Embassy in London in 1906. The 
Prince’s relations with Mr. Reid were closer than with any other 
representative of the United States at the Court of St. James’, 
and helped to deepen the Prince’s American sympathies. 


n 

While English public opinion was recovering from the first 
shock of President Cleveland’s defiant manifesto, another blow 
to English national pride was dealt by the Kaiser with the 
vociferous approval of his fellow-countrymen. However the 
historical evidence now accessible may distribute the precise 
shares in the concoction of the Kaiser’s telegram to President 
Kruger of 3rd January 1896, that inflammatory document 

1 This CommiBBion, after a thorough inyestigation. Bottled the debated 
botudaiies between Yenezuola end Ouiana in October 1898. 

’ At the end of 1896 a first treaty of arbitration between Bngland and the 
United Statee bore witness to the good intentions of both countries, but it 
failed to seoute ratifloation by the American Senate. The first Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty, albeit of modest purport, which was enacted with the 
Senate’s ratification, belom'ed to £ing Edward's reign (April 8, 1908). 
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remains an authentic demonstration of the Kaiser’s mischievous 
jealousy of England, and of the resentments which the recent 
visit to Cowes had warmed to fever-heat. The Kaiser’s Kruger 
telegram gave fresh assurance of the coming cleavage between 
England and Germany, and the episode justly confirmed the 
Prince’s mistrust of his nephew. 

The circumstances which provoked the Kaiser’s incautious 
challenge of English sentiment at the opening of the year 1896 
concern the old-standing friction between English settlers in 
South Africa and the Boers of the Transvaal Republic.^ In 
1895 there came to a head the long-growing exasperation of 
EngUah settlers—Uitlanders as they were locally called—^in the 
Transvaal mining district of the Witwatersrand. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, a leading mining capitalist on the Transvaal rand, and 
director of the British South Africa (Chartered) Company, which 
controlled the territory on the Transvaal border Imo wn as Rhodesia, 
had become Prime Minister of the Gape government. Mr. Rhodes 
secretly engineered an insurrection against President Kruger’s 
rule. His friend, Dr. Jameson, Administrator of Rhodesia, 
collected, in December 1896, with Rhodes’ connivance, a force 
of 600 irregular troops in the service of the British South Africa 
Company in order to invade the Transvaal, and, with the aid of 
the Uitlanders of Johannesburg, to overthrow President Kruger’s 
government.^ The plan miscarried. By the 29th December 
Dr. Jameson was on the march. Next day he and his irregular 

1 Mr. Gladstone’s oonditional restoration, -wbiob the Prince disapprovod, 
of the independence of the Transvaal Bopnblio in 1881 (confirmed by a definitive 
treaty of 1884), failed to abate the Boors’ raoial dislike of the English. President 
Kruger always looked to the Germans, with whom ho felt himeelf to be of closer 
kin, for sympathy and, in an emergonoy, for piaotioal help. He welcomed 
German traders to the Transvaal. In 1887 the disoovoiy of the Witwateiscond 
gold mines within the Transvaal brought a new element into Boer history. 
Crowds of European miners, ohiefly English, crowded into the Transvaal and 
founded the mining town of Johannesburg. Ptesident Kruger treated the 
Uitlanders (t,e. the foreign mining settlers), among whom the English pre¬ 
ponderated, with the utmost rigonr, taxing them heavily and rofusiug them 
the franchise. In 1889 the British South Africa (Chartered) Company was 
formed to settle an immense area of Central Africa to the north of the Transvaal. 
Undor the powerful direotion of Ceoil Bhodas, one of the Johonnesbnrg settlers, 
the Company’s operations intensified President Kruger and the Boers’ jealousy 
of the English. 

‘ Beforo Dr. Jamoson’s expedition started the Johannesburg Uitlanders 
annonnoed a resolve to set up in the Transvaal an international republic, and 
professed unwillingness to fight nnder the Union Jock. Ceoil Ehodes, on 
reoeiving Gijs intolligenoe, made a belated and vain attempt to revoke Dr. 
Ja.meBon’a ■ dvanoft 
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foUowing entered Transvaal territory. No Uitlanders joined 
lim, and the Boer government summoned troops of burghers to 
stop the raiders* progress. 

As soon as rumours of Dr. Jameson’s proceedings reached 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, he telegraphed to Dr. 
Jameson to quit the Transvaal territory. The Prince had met 
Dr. Jameson earlier in the year. He presided at a lecture which 
the Doctor had given at the Imperial Institute on the history 
and prospects of the new province of Rhodesia (January 28,1895).^ 
The reports of Dr. Jameson’s present action perturbed him, 
and he echoed an opinion general in England when he wrote to 
a friend on 2nd January 1896 : “ The accounts from the Transvaal 
have been an unpleasant New Year’s Card 1 Matters look grave, 
and our position is quite unfortunate.” Dr. Jameson and his 
companions were meanwhile surrounded by armed Boers, and, 
surrendering on the day that the Prince was writing, were made 
prisoners. 

A fabricated letter, purporting bo be an appeal from the 
women and children of Johannesburg to Dr. Jameson and his 
friends to rescue them from Boer oppression, had been published 
in the London newspapers on the 29th December. This forged 
appeal startled the British public, and misled the tmthinlcing 
portion of it. Mr. Alfred Austin, who had just been appointed 
Poet Laureate, based upon the concoction a set of jingling 
verses applauding the heroism of the raiders in undertaking at a 
moment’s notice a mission of mercy. The “ effusion ” appeared in 
The Times on 31st December, and was the poet’s first performance 
in his new capacity. On New Year’s Day the arrival of more 
accurate information covered the Poet Laureate with ridicule. 
The Prince had condemned Lord Salisbury’s appointment of 
Mr. Austin to an office which had last been held and had been 
dignified by Lord Tennyson, and he joined in the outcry against 
the new Poet Laureate’s blunder. “ I always thought,” he wrote 
a little later (March 26, 1901), “ that Mr. Austin’s appointment 
was not a good one,” and he called the Prime Minister’s attention 
to “ the trash which the Poet Laureate writes ” (November 3, 
1901).® 

1 Ian Colvin’s Life of Dr, Jameson, ii. 18. 

^ The Queen wrote to Lord Salisbury about Mr. Austin’s unfortunate 
verses on tho Johannesburg appeal a few days after their publication. Lord 
Salisbury replied in soom ihat he had “ missed Mr. Austin’s noem, but he has 
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From the beghming of 1895, the Kaiser and his ministers had 
watched the quarrel between President Kruger and the En glish 
in South Africa, with close attention, in the Machiavellian hope 
that it might turn out to England’s injury. According to the 
Kaiser’s own account, “ for the last two years ” Germany had 
been vainly pressing on the notice of Downing Street the important 
interests which Germany possessed in the TransvaaL^ 

In the autumn of 1895 the Transvaal government sent its 
Secretary of State, Dr. Leyds, to Berlin to dilate on the wrongs 
of the Boers and to fan German S 3 unpathy. He was received 
with open arms by the Kaiser and his ministers. The Kaiser 
took the Boer emissary into his confidence, suggesting to him 
that one means of checking English designs in South Africa would 
be for either Germany or the Boers to acquire from the Portuguese 
the important South African port of Lorenzo Marques. 

When the first news of Dr. Jameson’s raid reached Berlin, the 
Kaiser and his ministers grew busy.® On the 31st von Marschall, 
the Foreign Secretary, in a written review of the situation 
asserted that Germany would not brook the annexation by 
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lieard it strongly condeinued by many peieona, both from a political and a 
Uteiaiy point o£ view. It is a pity that this eSosion was his first perfoimonoo. 
UnlucMly it is to tho tasto of tho gaUeiies in tho lower class of theatios, and 
they sing it with vohemenoe." 

^ The Kaiser to Sir Edward Sullivan, 3rd February 1890, in Colonel 
Repington’s Vestigia, pp. 191-2. The German Consul at Piotoria, Herr von 
HerfE, had oompletoly won the Boer President’s oar and stimulated the jealous 
rancours which the President ohoriahod against Cecil Rhodes and his assooiatos. 
At the end of October, Six Edward Malot, the lotiibig British Ambassador in 
Berlin, complained to Boron von Marschall, the Gorman Foreign Minister, that 
the Germans wore encouraging tho Boons in thoir resistanoe to the English 
demands. The Minister retorted that the rookless filibustering of Cooil Rhodes 
and English joaXoasy of Germany were at tho root of the evil, that Germany’s 
oconomio interests demanded tho maintenance of tho Transvaal RepubUo, 
and that if the Ropublio wore in danger Germany might come to its rosoue. 
The Kaiser, who irresponsibly asserted that “ Rhodes bad nothing more to do 
with the Transvaal (».e. had no more right to interfere in Transvaal afiairs) 
than he himself,” wildly distorted Sir Edward Malot’s remarlis into a throat 
that the oontinumco of Gorman ill-will would drive England into tho arms 
of Fiance and bring on war. The British Ambassador’s words were spoken 
without inatruotions, and Lord Salisbury promptly repudiated the Kaiser’s 
intoipiotation of them. 

> On tho 30th December, Herr von Herfi, in a telegram from Pretoria, 
announced to the WiUtehnstraBse that the raid had begun, and asked for a 
company of maxinos to piotoot Germans in Johannesburg. 
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England of the Transvaal. At the same time he instructed 
Count von Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador in London, to ask 
Lord Salisbury whether the English government approved the 
raid, and in case of an affirmative reply to demand his passports. 
Simultaneously a telegram from German settlers in Pretoria 
invited the Kaiser to come to their aid. Lord Salisbury, in 
conversation with Count von Hatzfeldt, who personally sought a 
pacific solution, as well as in instructions to Sir Prank LasceUes 
at Berlin, did what was possible to aUay German disquietude. 
On New Year’s Day, Sir Prank LasceUes told the Kaiser, 
according to the Kaiser’s story, that the raiders were “ filibusters 
or rebels,” and the Kaiser said that he hinted in reply that “ we 
(i.c. Germany) ought to join and co-operate in keeping them 
from doing mischief.” ^ The British Ambassador informed von 
MarschaU on the same day that Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, had no previous knowledge of the raid, 
and had no intention of condoning it. The German Poreign 
Office professed incredulity.® 

German public opinion ran high in President Kruger’s favour, 
and the Kaiser sailed recklessly near the winds of war. He 
sounded the French Ambassador in Berlin, and the Tsar at St. 
Petersburg, as to whether they would join him in “ common 
defence of our endangered interests.” Admiral von Tirpitz, the 
chauvinist champion of a great German fleet, was at the time 
preparing a report in favour of a vast naval expansion, and the 
Kaiser impulsively spoke of the Transvaal imbroglio as justifying 
the immediate adoption of von Tirpitz’s proposals. His ministers 
at flrst gave the Kaiser’s rashness some encouragement, but the 
wisest of them soon saw the need of tacking. They were ready 
to flout England by verbal encouragement of the Boers, but 
they shrank from direct action. At best, the Chancellor and the 
Poreign Secretary, von MarschaU, believed that a threatening 

1 The Kaiser to Queen, Sth January 1896. 

^ On the 2nd January, Count von Eatsfeldt was dirooted to lorwaid to 
Lord Salisbury an ultimatum affirming Germany’s determination to uphold the 
status quo in South Africa. Count von Hatzfeldt obeyed his orders, but owing 
to Lord Salisbury’s absence from the Foreign Office his note remoinod there 
unopened. Next day the news reached London and the world that Dr. Jame¬ 
son’s plot had miscarried. Thereupon the German government changod their 
taotioB, and Count von Hatzfeldt, acting under instruotions, managed to reoover 
his ulrimatum before any ono in the Foreign Office had road it (Die Orosse 
PoUHle, Bd. xl. p. 27). 
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demeanour on Germany’s part might alarm England, and that 
a sense of fear might incline her to reconsider that invitation 
to join the Triple Alliance which the Kaiser vainly suggested to 
her some years before. 

A momentous step was taken by the authorities in Berlin on 
3rd January, on receipt of the news of Dr. Jameson’s capture. 
At 10 o’clock on the morning of that day the Kaiser took the 
chair at a conference at the Eoreign Office. He was supported 
by the Chancellor, the Foreign Minister, von MarschaU, and three 
representatives of the German navy—Admiral von HoUmann, 
Freiherr von Senden und Bibran, the Kaiser’s naval aide-de- 
camp, and Admiral von Knorr. (Kayser, the Colonial Secretary, 
and von Holstein, the chief secretary of the Foreign Office, 
followed the proceedings from an adjoining room.) General 
satisfaction was expressed at the failure of Dr. Jameson’s raid. 
The Kaiser opened the debate with proposals to declare a German 
protectorate over the Transvaal, to mobilise the marine infantry 
and to send troops to Pretoria. The Chancellor objected that 
“ that would mean war with England.” The Kaiser retorted, 
not very coherently, “ Yea, but only on land.” Baron von 
MarschaU and his ooUeagues condemned the Kaiser’s suggestions, 
but, anxious to placate their master, they vaguely countenanced 
another of his proposals, viz. the despatch of his aide-de-camp, 
Colonel Scheie, to the Transvaal to make observations.^ The 
debate continued indecisively, and when there seemed smaU 
hope of unanimity, the Colonial Secretary, Kayser, suggested to 
von MarschaU that a congratulatory telegram to President Kruger 
should be drafted in the Biaiaer’s name. Acootdit^ to a statement 
attributed to Admiral HoUmann, the Kaiser at iSrst refused his 
assent, remarking that the world would treat such a communica¬ 
tion as his own impulsive act, and not as the work of his 
elderly advisers. In any case he quickly changed his tone and 
eagerly seconded Kayser’s suggestion. The Colonial Secretory 
drafted the message on von Marschall’s instiuotions. Yon 
MarschaU stiUened the wording by the Emperor’s order. For 
the milder phrase "the prestige of your government” (“das 
Ansehen Ihrer Regierung ”), on which Kayser in the original 
draft congratulated President Kruger, von MarschaU substituted 

^ Prinoo von Hohenloho led the Kaiser to abandon this ptoposal three days 
later. 

VOT I .3 a 
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tto bolder words, “ the independenco of your country ” (“ die 
TJnabhangigkeit des Landes ”).i The evidence is clear, in spite 
of the Kaiser’s belated assertions to the contrary, that he was 
disposed to go further than the Foreign Minister in strength of 
language. To the last, some members of the conference earnestly 
deprecated the sending of the telegram as likely to provoke war 
with England, but they yielded their doubts to the assurances 
of the Chancellor and the Foreign Minister that there was no 
other way of deflecting the Kaiser’s will from more perilous 
action. 

The Kaiser’s telegram to President Kruger (January 3, 1896) 
was finally couched in the following terms : 

I express ray sincere congratulations that, supported by your 
people without appealing for the help of friendly Powers, you 
have succeeded by your own energetic action against armed bands 
which invaded your corintry as disturbers of the peace and have 
thus been enabled to restore peace and safeguard the independence 
of the country against attacks from the outside. 

President Kruger replied at once : 

I express to Tour Majesty my deepest gratitude for Your 
Maiestyu congratulations. With God’s help we hope to continue 
to do everything possible for the existence of the Republic. 

As soon as his telegram to President Kruger was published 
the Kaiser wrote and spoke of it vaingloriously, as if he were 
its sole author. Many years later, after his fall from power, 
he sought contradictorily to lay the whole blame on his ministers. 
But whatever their executive part iu the transaction the moral 
responsibility rests on the Kaiser’s shoulders.® 

Dia Orosse Politih, xi. p. 32, m. 

® Many documents conooming the ©vents loading up to and folio-wing from 
the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger arc published in Did Qrosse PoUtile, vol. xi. 
chapter 63 (1923). A statement minimiaing the Kaiser’s responsibility, attributed 
to Admiral Hnllmonn, appears in Baron von Eokardstoin’s Ten Tears at (he 
Court of 8t, James’s, pp. 02-03. The Kaiser in his Memoirs, pp. 70-82 (1932), 
■writes that ho yielded under oompnlsion to the Ohancellor’s warning that his 
constitutional advisors would brook no refusal of his signature to the telegram. 
Yon MarsohaJl told Sir Valentino Chirol, at the time correspondent of The 
Times in Berlin, that-the telegram was “ Eine Staats-Aktion,” lor which the 
German, government assumed responsibility, but ho added that the Emiieror 
“ hod only with great difficulty been induced to allow some of the terms used 
in his original draft telegram to bo softened down ” after both the Chanoollor 
and von Marsohall had pointed out to him that they were needtossly provocative 
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The Kaiser’s telegram roused in England a tempestuous 
outcry against him and his country. “ The nation will never 
forget this telegram,” wrote the Morning Posl, “and it will 
always bear it in mind in the future orientation of its policy.” 
An article in the Saturday Review declared “ Germania delenda 
est.” The brunt of England’s anger fell on the Kaiser. The 
English press heaped upon him every kind of vituperation. 
There is no need to question his story that he received a flood 
of insulting letters from English correspondents. In Germany, 
on the other hand, the telegram was received with uproarious 
applause, and von Marschall, in the Reichstag, helped to inflame 
German feeling by declaring anew that the independence of the 
Transvaal was a vital German interest. At the same time, the 
Kaiser himself and some of his ministers, Admiral von Hollmann 
among them, professed innocent surprise at the explosion of 
English wrath. 

For three or four days after the publication of the telegram, 
war between the two countries looked imminent. The English 
government put a flying squadron in immediate commission, 
and proclaimed that by the Convention of 1884 the foreign 
relations of the Transvaal were under the supervision of the 
British Foreign Office. The German government proposed to 
ship several hundred colonial troops from German East Africa 
to Delagoa Bay, and thence, with a naval detachment from three 
German cruisers already lying oH Lorenzo Marques, the port of 
the Bay, to march to Pretoria, where the little army was to place 
itself at President Kruger’s disposal. " War,” said Lord Salia- 
bury three years later, “ would have been inevitable from the 
moment that the first German soldier set foot on Transvaal soil. 
No government in England could have withstood the pressure 
of public opinion; and, if it had come to a war between us, then 


(Sir V. Ohirors letter to The Times, October Id, 1022). The fullest light on the 
history of the telegram, and of the part played in It by the Kaiser, is shod by 
the Gorman Archirist, Friedrich Thimmo, in “ Die Krnger-Doposohe, Qenoeis 
und historischo Bedeutung,” EutopSieohe QesprUdie, Hamburger Monatahefte 
fiir auswartigo Politik, Mai/Juni, 1924, No. 3, pp. 201, 244. Herr Thimme 
cites the unpublished diaries of von Marschall and of von Sondon, besides 
oorrospondonce and verbal statements from those in close ooutact with the 
other mombois of the oonioronoe of 3rd January. (Save the Kaiser, all who 
were present are now dead.) Herr Thimmo’s documents show a practical 
unanimity as to the Kaiser’s responsibility. The narrative in the text takes 
into account all the accessible evidonco and seeks to roconoilo Its disorepanoios. 
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a general European war must have developed.” ^ Happily, 
Delagoa Bay and Lorenzo Marques were Portuguese possessions, 
and Portugal’s assent had to be obtained before the German plan 
could be carried out. M. de Several, the friend of the Prince, 
was then Foreign Minister at Lisbon, and he peremptorily 
announced that no German troops would be allowed in Portuguese 
territory. 


IV 

The Prince eagerly watched the crisis and was weU supplied 
with information. The Queen forwarded to him all communica¬ 
tions on the theme which reached her from Germany,® and he 
kept in close touch with both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. 
With the rest of his family he laid on his nephew’s shoulders 
the whole responsibility for “ that shameful telegram,” and he 
took the general view that the Kaiser had wilfully forfeited 
England’s respect and friendship. As soon as he read the 
Kruger message he appealed to Queen Victoria to rebuke her 
grandson sharply—^to administer to him (in his own phrase) “ a 
good snubbing.” But the Queen recognised more clearly than 
her heir the need of self-restraint. “ Those sharp, cutting 
answers and remarks,” she pointed out to the Prince (January 15), 
“ only irritate and do harm, which one is sorry for. Passion 
should be moat carefully guarded against. William’s faults come 
from impulsiveness, as well as conceit. Calmness and firmness 
are the most powerful weapons in such cases.” 

The Queen contented herself with the following gentle protest 
which she addressed from Osborne on 6th January to " My dear 
William ” : 

1 Aoaoiding to Baron Bokardnlein (pp. 86-86), who reports the ronaarlcs 
o£ Lord Salisbury at length, the Prime Minister continued thus: “ Couroel 
had already told mo on hehalf of Ms Government, that in the event of an 
Anglo-German war Fronoo would observe a most benevolent neutrality to¬ 
wards us, and would moreover probably in Uio ond talco on aotivo part in 
the war. Purtbor, Petersburg gave us to understand that, in the case of a 
war with Germoday, England would have nothing to fear from Bussia in 
Central Asia or elsewhero- Any one in his senses must have seen that 
Germany had everything to lose and nothing to gain by suoh a war.” 

‘ A batch of original letters, bearing on the telegram, from the Kaiser, the 
Empress Erederiolc, and others was forwarded to the Frinoo at Marlborough 
Houso by Queen Yictona. Those papers ore still preserved at Moxlborough 
House in the large envelope wMoh the Queen addressed to the Prlnoo in hoi 
own band 
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I must now also touch upon a subject which causes me 
much pain and astonishment. It is the Telegram you sent to 
President Kruger, which is considered very unfriendly towards 
this country, not that you intended it as such I am sure—^but I 
grieve to say it has made a most imfortunate impresoion here. 

The action of Dr. Jameson was, of course, very wrong and 
totally unwarranted, but considering the very peculiar position 
in which the Transvaal stands towards Greal Britain, 1 thinlr 
it would have been far better to have said nothing. Our great 
wish has always been to keep on the best of terms with Germany, 
trying to act together, but I fear your agents in the Colonies 
do the very reverse, which deeply grieves us. Let me hope you 
will try to check this. 

You will, I am sure, take my remarks in good part, and 
believe that they are entirely dictated by my desire for your 
good. 

Lord Salisbury, on receiving a copy of the Queen’s letter, remarked 
(January 16): “ It is entirely suited, in Lord Salisbury’s judge¬ 
ment, to the occasion, and hopes it will produce a valuable 
effect.” 

The Kaiser, in reply to his grandmother’s appeal, iUustrated 
alike an unwillingness to incur hm; open displeasure and his 
casuistry and disingenuouaness in seU-defence. Bepresenting 
that the telegram was his unassisted performance, he asserted 
that he designed it in the interests of his grandmother and of her 
country. His duplicity takes a lurid hue when one compares 
with the excuses which he offered Queen Victoria a confidential 
comment on the situation in South Africa which he sent six 
days earlier to Tsar Nicholas 11. On 2nd January—the eve of 
the despatch of the telegram— he had written to the Tsar thus : 

Now suddenly the Transvaal Republic has been attacked 
in a most foul way as it seems not witnout England’s knowledge, 
I have used very severe language in London, and have opened 
communications with Paris for common defence of our endangered 
interests, as French and German colonists have immediately 
joined hands of their own accord to help the outraged Boers. 
I hope you wiU also kindly consider the question, as it is one of 
principle of upholding treaties once concluded. I hope all will 
come right, but, come what may, I shall never allow the British 
to stamp out the Transvaal.^ 

“ Most beloved Gtandmama ” the apologetic grandson ^viote 
^ The Kaiaer’a Letters to Tsar (1920), p. 30. 
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in quite a different strain of wheedling from “ Ncues Palaia, 
8/1/96 ” : 

Never was the Telegram intended as a step agamst England 
or your Government. By Sir Frank as well as by the Embassy 
in London we knew that Government had done everything in its 
power to stop the Freebooters, but that the latter had flatly 
refused to obey and in a most unprecedented manner went and 
surprised a neighbouring countiy in deep peace. . , . 

The reasons for the Telegram were S-fold—First, in the name 
of peace as such which had been suddenly violated, and which 
I always, following yoirr glorious example, try to maintain 
everywhere. This course of action has till now so often carried 
your so valuable approval. Secondly, for our Germans in 
Transvaal and our Bondholders at home with our invested 
capital of 250-300 millions and the local commerce of the Coast 
of 10-12 millions, which were in danger in case fighting broke out 
in the towns. Thirdly, as your Government and Ambassador 
had both made clear that the men were acting in open disobedience 
to your orders, they were rebels. I, of course, thought that 
they were a mixed mob of gold diggers quickly summoned 
together, who are generally known to be strongly mixed with 
the scum of all nations, never suspecting there were real English¬ 
men or Officers among them. 

Now to me Rebels against the will of the most gracious 
Majesty the Queen, are to me the most execrable beings in the 
world, and I was so incensed at the idea of your orders having 
been disobeyed, and thereby Peace and the security also of my 
Fellow Countrymen endangered, that I thought it necessary 
to show that publicly. It has, I am soray to say, been totally 
misunderstood by the British Press. I was standing up for law, 
order, and obedience to a Sovereign whom I revere and adore, 
and whom to obey I thought paramount for her subjects. Those 
were my motives, and I challenge anybodjr who is a Gentleman 
to point out where there is anyming hostile to England in this. 
The Secretary of Transvaal was even at his audience the day 
before yesterday cautioned by me to warn his Govermnent on 
no account to do anything that could be interpreted as being 
hostile to England. The Gunboat in Dclagoa Bay was only to 
land in case street fights and incendiarism broke out, to protect 
the German Consulate as they do in China or elsewhere, but 
Was forbidden to take any active part in the row: nothing more. 
As to the siUy idea in the Press that I was or wanted to behave 
hostUely to England, I with a clear conscience refer to Lord 
Salisbury, who has material enough in his hands from the last 
years to know my thoughts and what I do for England. But 
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the English Press has been rather rash in its conjectures, and 
having since some months freely lavished its displeasure on our 
devoted heads, the Home Press are still sore. . . . This made 
people rather hot and rash. But 1 hope and trust this will 
soon pass away, as it is simply nonsense that two great nations, 
nearly related in kinsmanahip and religion, should stand aside 
and view each other askance with the rest of Europe as lookers- 
on. What would the Duke of Wellington and old Blucher say 
if they saw this ? ^ 

The Prince read his nephew’s apologia with impatience, and 
desired more information. While accepting the Kaiser’s pre¬ 
tension to entire responsibility, he was curious to discover how 
far the German ministers went in approval of their master’s 
rash act. The Empress Erederiek let her mother and brother 
know that, to the best of her information, the telegram was 
no “ mere hasty and ill-advised action of his (i.e. the Kaiser’s) 
own.” On the 4th January the Chancellor lunched with the 
Empress, who sent the same day an account of what passed 
between them for her mother’s and her brother’s benefit; 

“ I slightly touched,” the Empress wrote, “ on the question 
of the Transvaal, and I asked whether a certain telegram was to 
be rejoiced at. He [z.e. the Chancellor] answered that it certainly 
was m accordance with German public feeling at this moment, 
from which answer I gather that the telegram was approved. 
Prince Hohenlohe, who is so cautioia and gentle and courteous, 
did not say much on the suWeet, but told me he had seen a great 
deal of President Kruger’s Secretary of State, a Dr. Leyds, and 
the latter had made a most excellent impression on him. 
Evidently this Dr. Loyds has influenced the German Govern¬ 
ment a good deal, and most likely German public opinion.” 

But the Queen and the Prince remained firm in the belief 
that the full onus of blame lay on the Kaiser. The Queen con¬ 
firmed the Prince in this conviction by writing to him on 11th 
January: " I have now heard that the Government (William’s) 

^ These extraolis follow the orlgiaal text of the letter, whioh is among the 
papers at Marlborough Ilouse. A copy in the State Arohives at Berlin has 
been printed in full by Herr ITriodrioh Thimmo in Europaieche Cfespr&che, May/ 
Juno 1924, No. III. p. 243. To bis friend Sir Edward Sullivan, the Kaiser 
wrote from Berlin on 3rd February ISOC to muoh the same oosuistioal eftoot. 
To Sir Edward he protested his ignoionco tliat Englishmen and officers wore 
among the raiders. Ho thought they wore “ a pook of gold diggers.” His 
telegram was merely a “ thankful outcry" that German '* men and money 
had been saved from loss and ruin” at the hands of ‘'Jatoeson and his 
marauders " (Colonel Bophn'ton’s Vestigia, pp. 191-2). 
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1890 had nothing to do with this outrage which has created such a 
jt” sensation.” Lord Salisbury’s government finally adopted the 
view that the telegram was not “ an ofiBcial document,” and 
was mainly the fruit of the Kaiser’s waywardness. 

On 11th January the Queen remarked to her son that 
the excitement in England “ fortunately is cooUng down.” 
The Queen’s forecast was justified. On 7th January the 
Transvaal government handed over the arrested raiders to 
the Governor of the Cape (Sit Hercules Robinson), and they 
were ordered to London to stand their trial on the charge 
of making war on a frimdly State. President ICruger grew 
doubtful of active assistance from Germany and grudgingly 
consented to negotiate a settlement with England. On 20th 
February 1896 Mr. Ohamberlain sent to the Prince a review of 
the situation, and wrote that he was sanguine of making terms 
with Kruger. The Kaiser’s vague appeals lor the co-operation 
of France and Russia in reducing England’s power over the 
Transvaal misfired, and he recognised the prudence of placating 
English feeling. On 18th June 1896, the anniversary of Waterloo, 
he commissioned Baron von Eckardstein of the German Embassy 
in London to place on his belialf a wreath on the colours of his 
EngUsh regiment, the Royal Dragoons, then stationed at The 
Cmragh. The military authorities of the camp arranged a 
picturesque ceremonial. The Prince aclmowledged the futility 
of pursuing the Kruger telegram controversy further, and the 
perturbation in England abated. But there was no genuine 
slackening in the mutual rancours of the peoples and the press 
of the two countries, and the Prince’s resentment against his 
nephew was unappeased. 

In July there were signs of a renewed outbreak of German 
feeling against England. Loud complaint was then made of 
the inadequacy of the punishment meted out for their offences 
to Dr. Jameson and five of his companions, who were military 
ofB.cers.^ The Prince showed sympathy with the ofiEioers who, 
after their trial, were deprived by the War Office of their com¬ 
missions, He admitted the necessity of this step. “1 am 
very much obliged to you,” he wrote to the Queen’s private 

^ Dr. Jameson and five military offioers (Sir Jolm Willoughby, Major 
Robert White, Colonel Henry White, Colonel Grey, and Major Coventry) wore 
tried in London, 20th-28th July, for infdngeinent of the foreign Hnlistmont 
Act, were found guilty, and wore seutenood to short terms of imprisonment. 
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secretary, Sir Arthur Bigge, irom Homhurg, 29th August, “ for 
telling me the fate of the Jameson raiders. I always thought 
they would not keep their commissions.” But he looked forward 
to the officers’ early restoration, and he expressed disappointment 
that no action was taken when the question came on two occasions 
before the Cabinet (July 27, 1897, and May 10, 1898). At the 
ftu d of the year (1896) he received from Sir Schomberg MacdonneU, 
Lord Salisbury’s private secretary, a copy of a Cabinet memo¬ 
randum (dated December 11), to the effect “that no further 
official notice was to be taken of the German Emperor’s telegram 
to Kruger, as that unfortunate communication was not in itself 
an official document, and as all the assurances which the Govern¬ 
ment is now receiving from Germany are of a pacific nature.” 
The Prince’s confidence in Germany’s change of mind was 
scarcely complete, but he was willing to await events. 

V 

It was solely as a rigorous and incisive critic of the Kaiser 
in private that the Prince came into relation with the heated 
episode of the Kruger telegram. Another sequel of the Jameson 
raid brought him into more open touch with South African 
controversy. Dr, Jameson’s ill-advised action provoked party 
conflict at home. Liberal politicians warmly pleaded that the 
causes of tho raid on the Transvaal demanded searching investiga¬ 
tion. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who filled the three authoritative offices 
of director of the British South Africa Chartered Company, 
Chairman of the De Beers Mining Company on the Rand, and 
Prime Minister at the Cape, had admitted responsibility for Dr. 
Jameson’s design. The spokesmen of the Liberal Party argued 
that Rhodes’s fellow-directors of the De Beers and the Chartered 
Companies were implicated equally with himseK, and aU ought 
to be called to strict account. There was a hope, too, among 
political opponents of proving, if inquiries were pressed far 
enough, that Mr. Chamberlain, tho Unionist Colonial Secretary, 
was personally privy to the rash exploit. Popular rumour, 
moreover, mentioned the Prince as being well disposed to the 
Chartered Company and as deprecating the Liberals’ effort to 
scrutinise the initiation of the raid too closely. The directors 
of the Company included his son-in-law. the Duke of Fife, and 
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his old friend the Duke of Aberoorn. Nor did the Prince 
taake any soorot of his sympathy with Mr. Ehodes’a imperial 
ambitions. Sir William Darcourt, the Eadical leader, who 
engaged with zest in the political agitation, reckoned the Prince 
among the active patrons of Mr. Rhodes and his colleagues. 
On the 6th of May 1896 Sir William was the Prince’s guest 
at dinner at Marlborough House. Writing to his wife in 
the afternoon, Sir William expressed impatience with the 
financial forces rallying round the Prince and his friends of the 
Chartered Company. “ The language of The Times and the 
stock-jobbing Press is most disgraceful,” he wrote. “ I dine 
■with H.E.H. at Marlborough House to-night, when I suppose we 
shall be in the midst of the enemy.” ^ Sir William discovered 
nothing in his intercoutse with his host to lend substance to 
his own and to the popular suspicions that the Prince had 
confidential knowledge of Transvaal affairs. 

Yielding to popular pressure, the government appointed on 
14th August 1896 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
to inquire into all the cirounastanoes connected ■with the origin 
of the raid. The Committee, of which Sir William Harcourt was 
a member, was slow in getting to work, and not imtil its re¬ 
appointment next year did it sit to bake e’ddence (January 14, 
1897). Witnesses were numerous. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, one of 
the first, was searohingly examined by Sir William. The Duke 
of Fife and the Duke of Aberoorn denied all knowledge of the 
intended raid. Mr. Chamberlain testified to lilce effect. The 
Select Committee reported on 16th July, and gave absolution 
to well-nigh all the suspected persons. They attributed the raid 
to the discontent of the Uitlanders in Johannesburg, but while 
they censured Cecil Rhodes, alike as Prime Minister of the Cape 
and as acting manager of the De Beers Mining Company on the 
Rand, for grave breaches of duty, and reproved two fellow- 
dirootors, Mr. Alfred Beit and Mr. Eochfort Maguire, they 
exonerated from complicaty the imperial and colonial govern¬ 
ments and the rest of the Erectors and officials of the Chartered 
Company. The evidence fully justified the wholesale exculpa¬ 
tion, but it disappointed many who had taken part in the hue 
and cry. 

Some incredulity persisted in Eadical quarters as to the 
^ Gaidinor’s Sir WiUiam Harcourt, u, p. 3S9. 
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Prince’s detaoliment from the main issues. Popular rumours now 
took the shape of charging the Prince with influencing the terms 
of the Report in the interests of his friends. The allegation was 
■unfounded. Sit William Harcouit, one of the signatories of the 
Report, publicly countered the insinuation by asserting that the 
verdict accorded with the facts as they ware proved in evidence. 

The Prince’s signs of sympathy -with Mr. Rhodes’s heroic 
plans for the expansion of British influence in South Africa 
alone gave plausibihty to the Radical allegations. The Prince 
deplored Rhodes’s indiscretions, but after ids wont he reckoned 
that they were outbalanced by his imperial ser'vices in the 
past and by his future programme of work for South Africa. 
His friendly relations with the South African magnate were 
not mterrupted by the events of 1896, and continued until 
Rhodes’s premature death six years later. The Prince deprecated 
the coolness -with which Lord Salisbury habitually regarded him. 
Early in 1897 the Prince wrote asking Schomberg MacdonneU, 
Lord Sahsbury’s private secretary, to explain the grounds on 
which Lord Salisbury declined to give Rhodes an inter-view while 
he was on a -visit to London (February 10). The Prince was 
especially attracted by Rhodes’s scheme for continuous tele¬ 
graphic communication between Cairo and the Cape, and he 
welcomed intimate reports from Rhodes on the progress of his 
preliminary negotialAona. Those negotiations brought Rhodes 
early in 1899 into personal touch with the Kaiser. From hinri 
and from his associates Rhodes learned how the estrangement 
between uncle and nephew prejudiced the good relations between 
their two countries. He took advantage (as he said) of the 
friendly sentiment which the Prince had long cherished for him, 
to direct the Prince’s attention to that critical fact. 


VI 

During the three years 1897-1898-1899 much fuel fed the 
dissensions alike between England and Germany and between the 
Kaiser and the Prince. Now and then within the period, when 
the flames seemed to droop, they suddenly shot liigher. Not before 
the close of 1899 was there any assurance of their subsiding. 
The wayward disposition of the Kaiser seemed to deny him for 
the time all self-control. His utterances were a tumult of glaring 
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contradicliionfl. Towards his English relatives his attitude was 
like that of an ill-trained and ill-tempered child. He professed 
alternately a desire to re-visit England on friendly family terms 
and a resolve to stay away from a country which was bent on 
his hunoiliation. As far as one can draw order out of chaos, one 
may trace through the Kaiser’s vagaries a wild dream of an 
Anglo-German alliance on terms of his own devising and imposing. 
Disapproval on England’s part of his arrogant advances provoked 
unmaxmerly language from his lips and pen, as well as a dishevelled 
tangle of underhand efforts to damage her power and prestige. 
To the Prince and to Lord Salisbury he assigned the chief responsi¬ 
bility for the rejection of his high-handed offers. Catching at 
straws, he put on occasion the flattering unction to his soul 
that the English government was yielding to his dictation and 
that an Anglo-German alliance was about to take shape. He 
gloated over the anticipated discomfiture which his triumph 
would cause his uncle. ^ 

The political controversies of the period between the Englis h 
and German governments ranged over a wide field. There was 
the long-standing quarrel over the Samoan Archipelago, and 
there were new wrangles over affairs of the Near East and of the 
Ear East.® German endeavours to obtain a foothold in China were 
viewed with suspicion by Russia, as well as by England. The 
Kaiser played with fresh energy his former game of seeking to 
embroil these two countries by pouring into the ears of both 

1 Dii Qrosae Politik, xiv. pt. t 218, 

* The grant of autonomy to Crete in 1897, with the sanction of the six 
Powers—England, Eranoe, Italy, Bussia, Germany, and Austria—^lod to a 
bitter quaiiel between the Kaiser and both England and Bussia. The Piinoe 
and the Tsar oontrived that their Idnsmon, F^oe George of Greece, son of 
the King of the Hellenes, should bocome first Governor-General of the auto¬ 
nomous island. The Kaiser regarded the ohoioe os a personal affront, and. in 
dudgeon induced his own oountry and Austria to withdraw from tho European 
oouoert which was supervising the settlement of Crete (see p. 496 anpra), 
Gorman occupation of Chinese territory, another rook of stumbling, began 
early in 1898, when Eiao-cbau was occupied by a German stiuadron under the 
oommand of the Kaiser’s brother. Prince Henry. At the same date the Kaiser 
was encouraging Tsar Kioholas to annex, by way of challenging England, 
the Liao-tung Peninsula and the harbour of Port Arthur on the coast of China. 
” We two moke a good psir of sentinels,” the Kaiser wrote to the Tsar, 
28th March 1898. Lord Salisbury retaliated in May by leasing from China the 
port and distriot of Wei-hai-wei on the mainland, lying midway between 
Kiao-ohau and Port .Arthur (May 20, 1898). Enrthormore, early in 1898, owing 
largely to the Kaiser’s urgency, the German Beiohstag adopted the first Kavid 
Act (March 26), which Admiral von Tirpitz, lately become Secretary of the 
department, devised in oonsultation with the P'n.lfter, 
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Tsax Nicholas at St. Petersburg and of the English Ambassador 
at Berlin malevolent hints of the enmity of the one government 
for the other. The knowledge that his uncle was befriending 
the new Tsar, Nicholas IT., imparted an added venom to the 
Kaiser’s confidential appeals to the Ru-ssian ruler to thwart 
England at all turns.^ At the same time the Kaiser was 
constantly challenging England’s self-respect by blustering 
prophecy of the coming world - predominance of the German 
navy. Many times he indulged in the brazen boasts that 
“ the trident is in German hands,” and that " om future lies 
on the water.” To the meaning of the Kaiser’s naval ambitions 
the Prince was especially well alive. On 21st March 1897 the 
well-travelled and well-informed Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
formerly foreign editor of TJie Times, who was now sending the 
Prince confidential reports on foreign affairs, forwarded to him 
from Berlin the information that his nephew had in naval 
matters “ taken the bit between his teeth,” and had “ tabled 
proposals ” for a vast increase of the German fleet “ without 
the consent of the Chancellor.” 


VII 

The Kaiser, while he professed despair of his undo, made 
flickering efforts to keep Queen Victoria and the rest of tho 
royal family in good humour. Queen Victoria, although she 
doubted her grandson’s sincerity, was always careful to re¬ 
ciprocate every show of courtesy. She sent her third son, the 
Duke of Connaught, to represent her when the Kaiser unveiled 

^ The ICaisor repeatedly pointed out to the Tear that China, irheie “ tho 
German Michael was firmly planting his shield,” ofiered promising ground for 
Russian activities which might injure England’s prestige in tho Ear Eaat. 
He especially oongratulated the Tsar in 1808 on England’s perturbation 
over Count Muraviofl’s designs on tho Provlnoo of Manchuria in Northern 
China, A threat to the integrity of China was cortain to agitate England. 
At the end of 1807 Boron von Marsoliall left the Wilholmslrasse lor the 
German Embassy at Constantinople, there to oonsoMato the German under¬ 
standing with the Sultan to whioh the Kaiser was committed. Count von 
Biilow, a disoiple of Prinro Bismarok, was recalled to Berlin from the Embassy 
at Rome to ^ tho office whioh von Mersoholl vacated. Yon Billow was a 
master of finesse, and was as fuUy oonvlnoed os his old master Bismarok of the 
advantage of playing oil England and Russia against one another. That 
device was olways congenial to tho Kaiser, and, enoouroged by von Bhlow’s 
example, he now worked it with on impulsive defiance of truth and honesty 
whinh t tim-'d' ’o-rr i^ 'd von Biilow him If 
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a statue in Berlin of liis grandfather, William I. (March 22,1897). 
In the airtumn of 1897 the Queen’s cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, 
accepted the Kaiser’s invitation to attend tlie manoeuvres. The 
Duke reported to the Princess Beatrice for the information of 
her mother : 

Nothing could exceed the friendliness and amiability of both 
Emperor and Empress. . . . Not an unkind expression of any 
sort or kind was uttered by H.M. with reference to England, 
and he evidently was anxious to avoid any subject that would 
evince any other feeling than a friendly one in the several 
conversations with him. 

Some English politicians, too, deprecated a continuance of 
England's isolation, and, despite the prevalent distrust of the 
Kaiser, they were not unwilling to consider dispassionately his 
equivocal propo.sals for co-operation between the two countries. 
Russian aggressiveness in China and the shrewish temper of 
France led Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary in Lord 
Salisbury’s government, in the spring of 1898, to explore the 
possibilities of some land of Anglo-German understanding. 
Count von IlatJifeldt, the German Ambassador in London, was 
encouraging. The capricious Kaiser, who coolly disclaimed all 
faith in Lord Salisbury, assumed an air of unconcern. A new 
personal difficulty had arisen between the Kaiser and the 
Prince to feed the Kaiser’s animosity towards England. 

The new quarrel between uncle and nephew rested on a 
trivial ground. Am ong the Kaiser’s confidants was Admiral 
von Senden und Bibran, his naval A.D.C. and chief of his naval 
cabinet—a Junker in manner and speech. The admiral had 
always accompanied the Kaiser to Cowes, where his aggressive 
bearing was good-naturedly tolerated by the Prince. When the 
Kaiser’s visits to Cowes ceased, he was entrusted by his master 
with the duty of bringing to England the Kaiser’s letters to 
Queen Victoria. It was his hand which carried to the Queen 
the Kaiser’s letter containing his casuistical defence of the 
Kruger telegram. On such missions the German admiral was 
in the habit of calling informally on the equerries at Marlborough 
House. Occasionally he met the Prince there. The rumour 
ran that he usually returned to the Kaiser with some .spiteful 
gossip about the Prince. 

Early in February 1898 the Prince met by chance his 
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nephew’s messenger at Marlborough House in the room of his 
equerry, Sir Stanley Clarke. Little passed between them. The 
Prince inquired after the health of the Kaiser and the Kaiserin. 
The admiral offered to perform commissions for him in Berlin; 
the Prince replied that the only letter which he was sending 
to Germany was one to the Empress Frederick, which would be 
carried by royal messenger. The admiral, taking offence at the 
Prince’s ouitness, retaliated ohaTacteristically. He told the 
Kaiser on his return to Berlin that the Prince had spoken dis¬ 
paragingly of Germany and of its ruler. The Kaiser, who accepted 
the statement without seeking confirmation, treated it as a 
deliberate affront. Calling on Sir Frank La.scelles at the Embassy, 
he bade the Ambassador report his grievance to Lord Salisbury. 
Sir Frank invited the Prince’s view of tho situation. The Prince 
promptly replied (February 23, 1898): 

I have always been on mo.st friendly terms with Admiral 
Senden, and whenever we have met have treated him as an old 
acquaintance. It was through me that he was made an honorary 
member of the R.Y. Squadron, as I thought it would please tho 
Emperor and be agreeable to the Admiral during his frequent 
visits to England. Why, therefore, he should have deliberately 
tried to make mischief between me and the Emperor, and made 
statements which are not true, is simply incomprehensible to 
me. . . . r deny in toto that I was uncivil in my usage; his 
statements are positively untrue, and I greatly resent them as a 
positive insult to myself. Nobody is more anxious for friendly 
relations with the Emperor than I am, though on more than one 
occasion I have been sorely tried. 

In accordance with the Prince’s direction, Lasoelles com¬ 
municated to the Kaiser the contents of this letter. The Kaiser 
testily remarked that the Prince always looked upon him as “ a 
silly boy,” and “ that this continued hostility evinced towards 
him by the Prince of Wales would possibly have serious results 
upon the relations between the two countries.” ^ The Prince 
had no wish to carry the matter further, but asked Lascolles 
to let the admiral Imow that he wished to have no more 
to do with him (March 10, 1898). The Kaiser declined to aide 
with his uncle against his A.D.O., but oiroumstances soon led 
him to desire an accommodation. 
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On second thoughts, the Kaiser inclined to bestow on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Iriendly gestmce toward Germany greater favour 
than was Ms first intention. He therefore sought in a clumsy 
way to compose or at least to side-track the fresh dissension with 
Ms uncle. Again approacMng Sir Frank Lascelles, he proposed 
that Ms mother should arbitrate between Ms uncle and MmselE 
over the Senden squabble and the causes of their alienation. 
With doubtful relevance he complained that political and f amil y 
misunderstandings kept him away from England; he had no 
quarrel with Queen Victoria; he looked forward to an improve¬ 
ment in Anglo-German relations ; he proposed to visit Ms grand¬ 
mother in the summer. 

The Prince’s reasonable comment on the Kaiser’s utterance, 
wMoh Lascelles reported to Mm, ran as follows : ^ 

If only the son could see more of Ms mother and could get 
under her influence, how different everjrthing would be, and I 
am sure he would be far happier himself. . . . His remark that 
he hoped that an “improvement in the relations of the two 
courts would soon take place ’’ seems to me to be quite un¬ 
necessary. All Ms English relations wish Mm well and desire 
to be on the best of terms with him. But they will not stand 
being misrepresented or having things said about them wMch 
arc not true. Yoild tout / The whole matter rests in the German 
Emperor’s hands and there is really no need for his mother’s 
good offices. . . . The idea of the German Emperor visiting the 
Queen in Scotland seems an excellent one and might perhaps 
be suggested, but would it be in the summer or autumn ? 

The immediate sequel was not reassuring. The Kaiser took 
in July the unusual course of confiding to Ms mother Ms wish 
to reconnoitre English political feeling in regard to Ms scheme 
of a dictated alliance. He believed her to be in a better 
position than himself to sound both her mother and brother in 
matters touoMng Anglo-German relations. In her eagerness to 
promote international good-will the Empress probably went a 
little further than her son intended. On 16th July 1898 she 
wrote to Queen Victoria of the desirability of an Anglo-German 
pact. Amid some rhapsodising she gave her mother and brother 
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clear hints of the lie of the land. No insuperable obstacle, she 
pointed out, would be raised by the German Chancellor, von 
Hohenlohe, by the German Foreign Minister, von Biilow, or by 
the Kaiser, if Lord Salisbury would make a concrete proposal, 

“ I do know for a fact,” the Empress proceeded, “ that 
William is most anxious for a rapprochement with Engla-nd^ and 
hopes with all his heart that England will come forward in some 
sort of way and meet him half-way. Chamberlain’s utterances 
have made the most favourable impression on W., but he fears 
that Salisbury does not endorse them.” ^ 

Neither on Queen Victoria nor on the Prince did the Empress 
Frederick’s benevolent impetuosity make much impression. Lord 
Salisbury, when Queen Victoria showed him her daughter’s letter, 
replied that he was indisposed to take any action. 

But the Kaiser declined to be put off quite summarily. He 
pressed his government to make a further trial of England’s 
sentiment by making her a substantive offer of a fresh exchange 
of colonial possessions. The proposal was duly delivered,® The 
Prince agreed with tho government in regarding it as illusory, 
and he was relieved to learn from Lord SaHsbury’s secretary, 
Mr. Schomberg Macdonnell, that “the territorial demands of 
Germany were too extensive to be acceptable, and that the 
project had therefore fallen through.” All the Kaiser’s wrath 
against both the Prince and Lord Salisbury flamed up anew 
on learning that his government’s offer was rejected. On 
8th August 1898 he wrote to Qxieen Victoria that his overtures 
were received “ with something between a joke and a snub.” 
To the Tsar he declared in his blustering vein (August 18) that 

^ The letter oontinuee : “ Alae, auoh a thing as on alliance is too good to 
be truo ! English Govts, ore dependent on tho House of Oommons—ministries 
change so—a continuous foreign policy with a plan to be followed up cannot 
exist in England. Bulow seemed to think a good understanding could only 
bo the work of time, and of slow growth, whilst I imagine Wm, thinks the 
moment propitious—and would be anxious for tho idea to talvc shape and 
form. If I may say— I also think it would bo wise to treat and consider the 
matter without too much delay. I tried myself to improve tho opportunity— 
and told Wm. what I thought, which you know I vet p rarely do. I also onco 
wrote to Hatzfeldt—quite confidentially (6 weeks or more ago)—but he never 
answered or took any notice." 

^ Germany ofiered to surrender her claims on Tonga Islands and the Samoan 
Arohipelago in the Pacific and any claim she might acquire to Delagoa Bay 
if England would code to her Blantyro (ISTyosoland) in Central AUoa and 
Walfisch Bay, a strong strategic position which England valued in South-West 
Africa. 
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tlic English reply was dictated by the lowest instincts of self- 
interest. “ They are trying hard,” he added mysteriously and 
incoherently, “ as far as I can make out, to JSnd a continental 
army to fight for their interests, but I fancy they will not easily 
find one, at least not mine.” ^ 


IX 

For another full year the Kaiser continued to storm against 
England, of which he regarded the Prince and Lord Salisbury 
as the evil geniuses. When on occasion the clouds seemed to 
be breaking and better weather to promise, he grew louder in 
his imprecations on the English royal family and on English 
statesmen. A more sinister spirit coloured the warnings of 
England’s and of his undo’s trickery which he addressed to the 
Tsar Nicholas, while in order, as he thought, to keep England 
on tenterhooks he drew lurid pictures, for the benefit of the 
English Ambassador in Berlin, of the ruin which Russia was 
preparing for England. 

In the summer of 1898 a new issue, the financial embarrass¬ 
ments of Portugal, brought a fresh complication into the 
relations of England and Germany. The episode opened badly, 
but its development suggested a possibility of reconciling, at 
one point at any rate, the two countries’ interests,—a prospect 
which was very imperfectly fulfilled. Portugal had applied to 
England for a loan. Germany protested against English assent 
to the application. The Prince, who was anxious to assist his 
friend and kinsman, Dom Carlos, endorsed a cabinet minute 
reporting Germany’s protest (19th June 1898), with the words: 
“Why should Germany object to our making a loan to 
Portugal 1 ” Germany replied that Portugal was as much in 
arrears with the interest due on debts to German investors as 
with that due to English investors. But the attitude of Franco 
to Portugal’s troubles soon put the situation in a new light, 
and England deemed it prudent to seek Germany’s co-operation 
in a joint arrangement with Portugal. France was reported 
to be promising Portugal substantial aid on the security of 
her African possessions. England had no wish for France to 
strengthen her position in Africa. She had less at the moment 

TJia Kaiser's Letters to the Tsar, pp. 67-8. 
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to fear in that quarter from Germany. Germanyj too, waa 
anxious to thwart every ambition of Prance, colonial or other. 
In the event, England and Germany based on Portugal’s 
difficulties a secret pact with one another (October 1898). On 
the assumption that Portugal was willing to accept financial 
assistance from both England and Germany, the two Powers 
agreed that they would jointly grant Portugal the financial 
relief she needed, provided that she either ceded to them her 
colonial possessions in Africa and in the Sunda Archipelago 
(Indian Ocean), or granted them rights of pre-emption. There 
was no specification of how the rich territories were to be divided 
in case of a joint ownership, but the contracting parties were 
satisfied that they were precluding Portugal from mortgaging 
any of her colonies to France. The secret arrangement proved 
abortive, but the Kaiser welcomed it with a premature and a 
fantastic elation.^ 

The secret treaty brought anything rather than reconciliation 
of England and Germany in its train. In November 1898 the 
Kaiser spoke of it to Sir Frank Lascelles in terms of wild exaggera¬ 
tion. He described it as the corner-stone of an Anglo-German 
“ alliance.” The Ambassador expressed a cautious satisfaction. 
The Kaiser, however, perversely informed his mother that a full 
understanding with England had been reached at the interview. 
“ Everything,” he declared, “ was coming out right.” England 
and Germany together could render Russia helpless, and if 
England would only adopt reasonable views he would enter into 
an alliance with her within twenty-four hours,® To his friends 
in Berlin he talked exultingly of his “ Lascelles arrangement.” 
Lord Salisbury, on hearing of the Kaiser’s inflated misappre¬ 
hension, instructed Sir Frank Lascelles to disabuse the German 
government and the Kaiser of the notion that any alliance was 
in the wind. There followed a stormy meeting of Sir Frank 

^ Bumouis of oomplotion of the secret Aaglo-German treaty put Portugal 
oil her mettle, and she met her finanoial emhorrassmeuts without ooutraoting 
the obligationa which the treaty had in view. Xhe illnosB of Lord Salisbury 
had withdrawn him temporarily from the Foreign OfBoe, and the transaction, 
for which he had little enthusiasm, was carried out in his absence by his nephew 
Mr. BaUonr, with Mr. Chamberlain’s assistance. Count von Hatzfeldt, at the end 
_ of the year, inquired of Lord Sahabury whether the Azores fell within the scope 
' of the treaty. The Count had hoard that Fiance had designs in that quarter. 
Lord Salisbury disconcerted the German Ambassador by a blunt statement 
that the future of the Azores was not involved in the negotiations, 

a Fokardstein, p. 214, 
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with the Kaiser at the palace of the Empress Frederick at 
Cronberg on 9th December 1898. The Kaiser denounced with 
heat the pusillanimity of the British ministry. 

X 

The incalculable Kaiser immediately afterwards struck 
another note. He afiected a wish to placate Queen Vicboria, and 
his action mystified public opinion in England and elsewhere. 
He sent his grandmother a congratulatory telegram on Lord 
Kitchener’s victory over the Sudanese at Atbara (April 6, 1898). 
In the autumn (September 4) he claimed credit of his grand¬ 
mother for having celebrated Lord Kitchener’s decisive victory 
of Omdurman (September 2) at a camp-service at the Waterloo- 
Plate at Hanover (September 4), when, in an address to the troops, 
he recalled how British and German fought shoulder to shoulder 
at Waterloo. He felicitated Queen Victoria on Kitchener’s 
success in avenging Gordon’s death. 

Queen Victoria was gratified by such friendly professions, 
and she sought to persuade her son to accept them at their face 
value. They suggested to her and others a desire on the Kaiser’s 
part to make amends for the Kruger telegram, and the Queen 
readily reciprocated them in the interests of political and 
domestic peace. Towards the close of 1898 the Queen accord¬ 
ingly asked Sir Frank LascoUes not only to broach with the 
Kaiser the question of a visit to England, for which the Kaiser 
seemed to yearn, but also to assure him that the Prince of Wales 
had spoken of him to the Queen quite amiably. The Kaiser 
appeared for the moment to welcome these friendly intimations. 
When he celebrated his fortieth birthday (January 28,1899), he 
wrote to the Queen in tones of ingenuous humility (Feb. 6,1899) ; 

How extraordinary the fact must seem to you that the tiny 
weeny little brat you often had in your arms, and dear Grandpapa 
swung about in his napkm, has reached the forties, just the half 
of your prosperous and successful life. 

He struck a half-penitent note in his confession that the strain 
upon him was “ often too heavy to bear,” but he trusted to the 
good and genial heart of his grandmother to view with compassion 
the failures of “ her queer and impetuous ooUeagne.” 

But the prospect of calm was again quickly overcast. Fresh 
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storms were brewing. The Kaiser’s bad temper broke loose once 
more, and Queen Victoria’s irritation with her grandson almost 
equalled that of the Prince. The first of the new rifts came in 
February 1899 over tho affairs of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg. The 
present Duke’s only son and heir died on 5th February—“ a 
terrible blow to hia parents, being their only son,” as the Prince 
wrote to Lord Spencer (February 9). Once again, the succession 
to the family duchy occupied the Queen’s mind. She took the 
view that her third son, the Duke of Connaught, was entitled 
to the succession, and that hia name ought to be submitted to 
the local Diets of the two duchies. Dnfortunatcly, she omitted 
to consult the Kaiser before venturing on the suggestion. When 
the news reached her grandson he ridiculed her choice, and 
threatened her and Lord Salisbury with the veto of the German 
Reichstag. The local Diets favoured the election of the Duke 
of Connaught, but the Queen was unwilling to add fuel to her 
grandson’s wrath, and the Duke, at hia mother’s request, 
renounced his candidature for the duchies in his own behalf; 
subsequently he made a like refusal in behalf of his son. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught. Tho Duke of Albany, the posthumous 
son of the Queen’s youngest son, Leopold, was finally adopted on 
30th June as heir-presumptive to the principality with which 
were entwined all Queen Victoria’s wifely affections. 

Worse followed in the long story of the Kaiser’s antagon¬ 
isms. The English government’s refusal to accept his solution 
of the persistent Samoan problem whetted hia fury against 
England and his English kinsfolk. Samoa seemed now to work 
on his brai n like a corrosive acid. He denounced to the Tsar 
with increased virulence England’s perfidious policy, at the same 
time as he overwhelmed Sir Frank Lascelles with allegations 
of the Tsar’s treachery to England.^ Through the spring and 

1 The Queen, although she had no direct knowledge of the fCaiser’s letters 
to the Tsar, wae aware of the Haisor's slanders on iio Tsar which he oom- 
luunicated to Sir Skonlc LasooUcs, and she shrewdly suspected the tone of her 
grandson’s comments, in hia oorrespondenoe with the Tsar, on herself, and her 
oonntry. She was moved to worn tho Tsar against the Kaiser's leoklessness. 

“ I feel,” she wrote to the Tsar on 2nd March 1809, “ I must write and toil you 
something which you ouglit to know and perhaps do not. It is, I am sorry to 
say, that William takes every opportunity of ImpreBsing upon Sir K. Lascelles 
that Bussia is doing oil in hor power to work against us; that she offers alliances 
to other Powers and has made one with the Amir of Afghanistan, against us. I 
need not say that I do not believe a word of this, neither do Ld. S^sbury nor 
Sir P. Lascelles. But I am afraid William may go and toll things against us 
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early summer Eis grandmother came xmder the lash of the Kaiser’s 
tongue or pen equally with the Prince and Lord Salisbury. Yet, 
with blind obliviousness to the ofience that he was giving, he 
suggested that he should visit tbe Queen on her forthcoming 
eightieth birthday (May 24, 1899). Her deprecation of the 
proposal was a fresh wound to his pride, especially, as he pointed 
out, it was his filial intention to present to his grandmother on 
the occasion the whole of his family. 


XI 

In his unbalanced temper, the Kaiser was always ready to 
blame his uncle for what he described as England’s intransigeancc. 
However misconceived the Klaiser’s grievance against the Prince, 
there was among peace-lovers in both countries a strong wish 
that the friction between uncle and nephew might abate. In 
March 1899 a peace-making effort was volunteered from an 
unexpected quarter. The Kaiser accorded an interview in Berlin 
to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The King of the Belgians, who was at 
odds with both England and France in regard to his claims on 
Central Africa, had refused Mr. Rhodes’s application to carry 
his proposed telegraph line from Cairo to the Cape through the 
Belgian Congo State. He was therefore bent on obtaining the 
Kaiser’s permission to carry the line through German East 
Africa. But the conversation between the Kaiser and the South 
African leader covered far wider ground than the telegraph 
scheme. Relations not only of England and Germany, but of 
the Kaiser and the Prince, came into the discussion. The Kaiser 
professed himself wiUiug, on conditions, to work with England, 
but he made a general complaint that his uncle’s rooted dislike 
of him prejudiced his pacific inclinations. 

Mr. Rhodes at once wrote in full to the Prince on both the 
political and the personal issue. Mr. Rhodes frankly admitted 
the offence which the Kaiser had given the Prince by his telegram 
to President Kruger, but he ventured to urge that the telegram 
should be treated as past history. The Kaiser’s suspicion that 

to you, just as he does about you to us. If so, pray tell mo openly and oon- 
fldentialiy. It is so important that we should understand each other, and that 
such mischievous and unstraightforward proceedings should bo put a slop to. 
Yon are so true yourself, that I am sure yon will bo shocked at this,” 
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liis uncle Kated him ought to be removed in the interests ol 
Anglo - German peace. “ In view of the complications in the 
world,” Rhodes asserted, “ we must work with some nation, and 
Germany seems the best.” The Prmce, Rhodes concluded, had 
it in his power to remove any personal difficulty which militated 
against a political accommo^tion. 

The Prince took in good part Rhodes’s frank assumption 
of the role of peacemaker, but nothing immediately came of 
the intervention. Only a small part of the case lay within 
Mr. Rhodes’s vision, and the Kaiser’s mood in the weeks following 
his interview with Rhodes was scarcely calculated to encourage 
the Prince to pursue Mr. Rhodes’s well-meaning, if imperfectly 
informed, counsel. 

The next throe months saw the Kakei’a Anglophobic indigna¬ 
tion in full blast. At the end of March the Kaiser angrily com¬ 
plained to Lascelles that English policy was “ incomprehensible ” 
to him. For years ha had been the one true friend of Great 
Britain on the continent of Europe, and he had done every¬ 
thing to help her policy and assist her. Ingratitude had been 
his reward. Lord Salisbury was his “ consistent enemy.” He 
distrusted Mr. Chamberlain’s professions of friendship.^ 

In a subsequent interview with Lascelles® he character¬ 
ised the English government’s unconoiliatory treatment of the 
Samoan dispute as a deliberate personal affront. Although on 
26th May 1899 he deemed it a point of etiquette to give a 
banquet at Berlin in honour of Queen Victoria’s eightieth 
birthday, he taUred the same day of the possibilities of England 
having to face the German fleet. “ Tell your people to 
behave themselves properly,” he remarked to LasceUes; and 
by way of illustrating his sentiment towards the English 
people he cited with a grim effort at sarcasm Dean Liddell’s 
remark to an imdergraduate, "You have not only imperilled 
your immortal soul, but you have incurred my serious dis¬ 
pleasure.” ® 

1 LasooUes to Saliabury, 31st March 1899. ® IfM. Srd May. 

” Ibid. 26th May 1899. 9?he Kaiser’s exasperation also vomly manifested 
itself in the spring of 1809, in a oonTersation with the Marquis de Noailles, the 
French Ambassador in Beibn, in which ho warned Franco of the dangers to 
which British assortiveinesB and ocquisiiiveness exposed the common interests 
of France and Germany In different parts of the world. M. Delcaasfi, the 
French Foreign Minister, who was biding hia lime for an Anglo-Eronoh under¬ 
standing, in spite of the popular French outcry over Fashoda, bade his French 
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On 27th June 1899 the Kaiser informed his grandmother 
that German pubKc opinion “ is very much agitated and stirred 
to its depths by the moat unhappy way in which Lord Salisbury 
has treated Germany in the Samoan business.” Germany was 
despised by Lord Salisbury. Samoa, the Kaiser remarked, was 
“a stupid island which is a hairpin to England compared to 
the thousands of square miles she is amassing right and left 
imopposed every year.” Lord Salisbury saw in the Kaiser’s fresh 
outburst the influence of the jealousy excited by the Prince’s 
intervention in the Cretan business.^ At the same time the 
Prime Minister protested that it was unprecedented for a foreign 
sovereign to attack the minister of another country. The Queen, 
in a frank reply to her grandson (July 3), took the charitable view 
that the Kaiser was the victim of temporary irritation, “ for I 
do not think you would otherwise have written in such a strain, 
which I doubt whether any sovereign ever employed in writing 
to another sovereign—and that sovereign his own grandmother 
—^about her Prime Minister. I never attacked Bismarck per¬ 
sonally, though he was a bitter enemy of England.” To this 
reproof the Kaiser irrelevantly retorted that Russia was doing 
all she could to injure England. 

XII 

The storm had now reached its height. The Kaiser merciuri- 
ally acknowledged that his estrangement from Queen Victoria 
and the Prince had gone far enough. The German government 
discovered in some fresh proposals from England a way out of 
the Samoan impasse. There was, too, a growing wish on the 
part of an influential section of the English people to see England 
and Germany make up their differences. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was facing a critical situation in South Africa where the 
Boers were spoiling for a fight, was meditating a fresh approach 
to Germany. Although the Kaiser clung privily to the hope 
that Germany might reap advantage from England’s difBi- 
culties, he checked the display of his rancour and resolved on 

lepreaentative in Berlin request of Count von Bulow “ oategorioal proposals ” 
for ]i\ranoe to oonsldcr with a view to ITranco-German oo-oporation. The 
Kaiser was suspioious of M. DelcassS’s temper, and no reply was made to the 
Ifrenoh request. 

1 See p. 496 sMpro. 
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a demonstration of friendsldp ■with his En g lish Idnsfolk. The isoo 
Prince viewed the Kaiser’s change of tone in a very detached 
frame of mind, but he courted peace. 

Four years had passed since the Kaiser had visited England. 
Throughout the acute period of personal dis sensiona between 
hiTTi and his English kinsfolk, ho had often made capricious 
complaint that his wish to see England again was thwarted by 
the ill-will of the Prince and Lord Salisbury. He now took the 
line that all differences between England and Germany might 
be composed if he came again to England as his grandmother’s 
guest. In the season of his anger he had threatened never to 
see Cowes and Osborne again. Now, when the political sky was 
clearing, ho indicated his altered muid by wiring to Queen 
Victoria (July 22, 1899) that an accident to the Empress alone 
prevented him from visiting Osborne in August. No invitation 
had been sent him. The Queen and the Prince were both ready 
to fall in with the Kaiser’s amicable mood. In his absence the 
Kaiser was represented at Cowes Regatta by his yacht Meteor 11., 
and his benevolent temper gathered strength when his yacht 
won the race for the Queen’s Cup. The Prince, in sportsmanlike 
fashion, congratulated him on his success. 

The Kaiser now concentrated his efiort on obtaining an 
invitation from the Queen to Balmoral in the autumn. The 
Queen hesitated. Count von Hatzfeldt addressed himself to 
the Prince of Wales. The Prince was scarcely enthusiastic, but 
in the public interest he promised the German Ambassador his 
aid. In the result, the Queen in'vited the Kaiser to pay her a 
visit not indeed at Balmoral, but at Windsor in the folio-wing 
November. Some hitch in the protracted Samoan negotiations 
threatened for a moment the Kaisrar’s purpose. But, finally, 
he not merely accepted the Queen’s invitation on his own 
behalf, but proposed to bring -with him the Empress and two 
of his sons.^ 

The fina l settlement in October of the Samoan conflict lent 
plausibility to prophecies of the good effect of the coming 

1 Some growls in the pan-German press suggested that the ohauvinists 
preferred the Kaiser to bo on bad rather than on good terms with his English 
relations. The Kaiser, however, asserted that the Chancellor, von Hohenlohe, 
set great store by the coming visit; it was calculated, in the Chancellor’s 
opinion, to give the dual blow to the English people's irritation over the Kroger 
telegram; the Kaiser’s personal conversation with English statesmen might 
well preclude future misunderstanding. 
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visit.^ “ This lact ” (i.e. the Samoan agreement), the Kaiser 
wired to Queen Victoria on 9th October, “ will help to promote 
good feeling and peace betAveon our two countries.” The 
Queen replied, “It is always my great wish, as well as that 
of my government, to be on the most friendly terms with 
Germany.” 

The date of this exchange of friendly messages between the 
Queen and her grandson coincided with a critical event in the 
history of the British Empire. On the same day, the prolonged 
negotiation for a settlement of the veteran dillerences between 
England and the Transvaal Republic came to an end with the 
Boors’ appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. The Boer War, 
which was to last nearly three years, broke out on 11th October. 
Before a month had passed, a series of “ regrettable incidents ” 
on the field of battle showed that the English authorities had 
gravely underrated the strength of the enemy. There followed 
a season of gloom and anxiety for the English people. But no 
thought was enlertained by guest or host of postponing the 
Kaiser’s visit. 

The outbreak of the Boer War absorbed most of the Prince’s 
attention. But he lent his well-seasoned energies to the task 
of organising the Kaiser’s reception. In view of the uneasiness 
which events in South Africa were provoking, the programme 
was shorn of brilliant spectacle, and the Kaiser readily acquiesced 
in a modest scale of entertainment. The Prince had the im¬ 
pression that his nephew would, however, desire a reception by 
the City of London, and he supported the view that if the Kaiser 
went in procession to the Guildhall “ there should be as much 
military display as possible.” But the Kaiser solved any diffi¬ 
culty which might arise on this score by informing the Prince that 
he had no intention of appearing in London at all (November 
10, 1899), Unfortunately, the most recent of the personal 
differences between the Prince and his nephew threatened, on 
the eve of the visit, to break out anew, and the incident illus¬ 
trated how treacherous was the ground which the two men were 
treading. The Prince discovered in the list of the Kaiser’s suite 

1 England at length adopted Qormany’e proposal that slie should take over 
the two chief islands of tlie Samoan group with tho adjacent islets, while the 
other islands farther east shonld pass to tlio United i^tatca, and England should 
bo oompensatod for her withdrawal from any part of the Samoan Archipelago 
by receiving the neighbouriua Tonga «oup of Pacific Islands. 
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tke name of Admiral von Senden und JBibran, whose offence of 
February 1898 be had not forgiven. Tlie Prince requested 
Baron von Eckard&tein, Secretary of the German Embassy, 
who was leaving for Berlin, to protest against the Admiral’s 
presence in England. To Bokardsteiu’s protest the Kaiser 
retorted : “ If I go to England at all this autumn, I shall take 
whom I hke with me.” Eckardstem reported to the Prince the 
Kaiser’s imcompromising words.^ The Prince was slow to give 
way, and the Kaiser threatened at the eleventh hour to cancel 
his visit. Happily, the Prince’s friends, the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, intervened to persuade him, on terms of an 
apology from the offender, to withdraw his veto on the 
Admiral. 

At length, on 19th November, the Kaiser, accompanied by 
the Kaiaerin and two of his younger sons, arrived at Portsmouth 
on his way to Windsor for a five days’ stay there. He was 
attended by his Foreign Secretary, Ciount von Biilow, and the 
favourite members of his personal suite. Count von Plessen and 
Count von Eulenburg as well as Admiral Senden und Bibran, the 
fomenter of strife who, on arriving at Windsor, made a fuU 
amende in writing.^ The Kaiser and the Prince greeted each other 
cordially. The Kaiser expressed his sympathy with the South 
African troubles. Political discussion ^d not go very far. Lord 
Sahsbury, the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, was in 
retirement. His wife had died on the day of the Kaiser’s arrival, 
and immediately afterwards he was attacked by influenza. 
Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury, who was acting Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, came, how¬ 
ever, to Windsor to hold political conversation with von Biilow. 
He told them that it was the desire of the Kaiser “ to be on the 
best of terms with England.” The lines of the Samoan settle¬ 
ment might well, he amicably suggested, be followed when other 
questions of the sort arose. He scarcely thought aUianoes were 
in vogue in England, but he would always be ready for Mendly 
discussions. Goodwill on his part would not be wanting. He 
deplored the growing friction between Russia and Japan, and 
feared the threatened encroachments of Russia on China. 

1 Eokardstein, Ten Tears at the Court of Si. Jamea’s, pp. 97,100,121-4. 

^ Sir l^TAnk Lasoelloa was summoned from Borlin for the nooasion. Count 
von Hatzfeldt, tho German Ambassador in London, was too ill to stay at 
Wmdsor more tlion a day. 
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South Africa was uiunentioned by the German Foreign Minister 
in his colloquies with English statesmen.^ 

The Prince’s reconciliation with the Kaiser seemed out¬ 
wardly consummated when his nephew and the Kaiserin left 
Windsor on the 26 th, with von Biilow, for a three days’ stay 
at Sandringham. It was nineteen years since the Kaiser had set 
foot in the Prince’s country house. His nephew’s self-sufficiency 
was always prone to cause his uncle especial irritation when they 
were informally in each other’s company, but on this occasion 
there was no disturbance of the general harmony. The Prince’s 
friend at the German Embassy, Baron von Eckardstein, with 
Sir Frank Lasoelles and Lord Wolseley, the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
were among the Kaiser’s fellow-guests. When the conversation 
touched politics, nothing but peaceful professions were exchanged. 
On his return to Germany ® the Kaiser wrote to the Prince of the 
“ delightful ” time which they had spent together, while in a 
letter to Queen Victoria he grew ecstatic over his “ lovely days ” 
at Windsor. He was, he declared a month later, “ still under 
the charm of all the kindly impressions ” (December 21). 

Great as was the importance attached at the time in the 
Chancelleries of Europe to the Kaiser’s visit, and to the outward 
signs of reconciliation with the Prince, the whole episode proves 
in the retrospect to have been delusive. The political discussions 
at Windsor or Sandringham, in spite of their friendly tone, were 
indefinite and superficial. Mr. Chamberlain vainly sought to give 
them a greater significance than they deserved in a speech which 
he delivered at Leicester on the day after the Kaiser’s departure. 
In a comprehensive survey of the political situation at home and 
abroad, he expounded afresh his former plea for an understanding 
with Germany,® and the Utopian touch about the statesman’s 


^ Beport by Sir Frank BeiUo, TJnder-Seoretary of State for the Foreign 
Office, of a oonversation -with von Bulow at Wnidsor dated 2Cth November 
1899 (Foreign Office Arehivos). 

3 From Sandringham the Kaiser travelled to Fort Yiotoria, where he 
embarked for Germany (November 29), after bis ton days in England. 

‘ No “ far-seeing English statesman oould be content,” Air. Chamberlain 
said, “ with England’s permanent isolation on the continent of Europe. . . . 
The natural allianoe is between ourselves and the great German Empire.” The 
difEerenoes which had arisen between the two nations, he sanguinely explained, 
had been “ one by one gradually removed " until nothing remained that was 
likely to cause antagonism. Both interest and racial sentiment united the 
two peoples, and a new Triple Alliance between Germany, England, and the 
United States would correspond with the sentimental tie that already bound 
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utterance did not check the popular fancy that it rested on solid 
foundations which had been laid at Windsor. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain was building on sand. The fair words which the Kaiser 
and his Foreign Minister spoke to their English hosts came only 
from the lips. Before the year ended the Kaiser, while still 
pursuing Queen Victoria and the Prince with professions of 
friendship, was setting on foot an insidious plot which aimed at 
England’s serious injury. In undergroimd negotiations with 
Eussia, he was seeking to use the embarrassment which the 
Boer War was causing England as a lever to overthrow her. 
The reckless scheme failed; but its history, the details of 
which are revealed in the following chapter, presents the Kaiser 
in a light which proves the Prince and Lord Salisbury to 
be better judges than Mr. Chamberlain of his real character, 
and of his real attitude towards England. In his letters to 
Queen Victoria and the Prince during the next year he masked, 
with Peoksniffian art, his sinister tone behind vows of fulsome 
affection and overstrained expressions of sympathy with the 
anxieties of the Boer War. Yet the evidence of his duplicity 
is complete. In the autumn of 1908 (27th October), the 
Kaiser sanctioned the publication in a London newspaper, 
the Daily Telegraph, of an interview with himself in which he 
thought to refute the prevalent belief in England that he had 
worked in the course of the Boor War against the interests of 
this country. In that statement he declared that documents 
at Windsor Castle, “ awaiting the serenely impartial verdict of 
history,” exist to relieve him, once for aU, of the charge of 
Hfi elring England’s injury. Tho investigation has now been 
made at Windsor and elsewhere, with the result that the 
Kaiser’s plea of innocence meets its doom. 

Teutons and Anglo-SaTCona together. He attached no dogmatic value to the 
word “ alliance ” : “ an understanding, a determination to look favourably 
on tho motives of those with whom we desiro to be on terms of friendship— 
a feeling of that kind, cultivated and confirmed by all these three countriea ” 
would bring about tho miUemiium quite as well or bettor. This speech of 
Mr. Ghamborlain was omitted from tho oolieotion of his spcoohes e&ted by 
0. W. Boyd, 1014. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 1899-1900— ^THE ICAISER’s TWO VOIOES 

1S09 Through the summer and autumn ol 1899 Mr. Cliamborlain 
iEfc^ G 7 conditions ol honour allowed, that Ml 

pressure on tho Boors which the misgovernmcnt of the Transvaal 
Eepublic was inviting. The Prince in June showed some 
impatience with the Colonial Secretary’s deliberate procedure, 
and characterised his policy as “ somewhat ambiguous ” (June 13). 
But early in October the Prince was reassured by Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s quickened pace. In the result President Kruger, on 
9th October, delivered an ultimatum to the British govern¬ 
ment which rendered war inevitable. Hostilities broke out two 
days later. 

The Prince was not among the few who foresaw that the 
warfare was to wind its weary way through two years and seven 
months. From beginning to end of that period England suffered 
a harassing series of anxieties which no foreign sympathies 
solaced. The cause of the enemy was indeed favoured by well- 
nigh aU foreign peoples, who saw in the struggle only the brutal 
oppression by a strong of a weak nation. In every great capital 
of Europe the press virulently traduced the British name, and 
the Queen and the Prince, as the most conspicuous of British 
nationals, were exposed to a raking fixe of abuse. All the while, 
too, the Kaiser was busily occupied in penning for his uncle's 
eye comments on the anxious course of events, in which he 
incongruously wove together cajoling caresses and mystifying 
threats. Of strange fashions were the misshapen kites which 
the Kaiser flew in the diplomatic sky during the year 1900. 

England’s South African War cannot in the retrospect excite 
national pride. If the lessons which the British armies learnt 

7SO 
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on the African veldt proved of future benefit to the country, 
the protracted war brought little glory to British arms. 

With the latter half of the stubborn conflict it was the Prince’s 
fate to be prominently identified. After the fi g htin g had dragged 
its slow length through fifteen months, Queen Victoria passed 
away, and the Prince duly f ulfill ed his belated destiny of succeed¬ 
ing to his mother’s throne. It was not until King Edward’s 
reign had reached its sixteenth month that the warfare ceased, 
and that peace was at length proclaimed under his royal auspices. 

1 

The op enin g months of the South African campaign, Octoher- 
December 1899, presented a succession of disquieting reverses 
to British arms, and a very critical situation was created. One 
“ black week ” in December embraced the signal defeats of 
Lord Methuen at Magersfontein, lOth-llth December; of Sir 
WiUiam Gataore at Stormberg, 10th December; and of the 
Prince’s friend, Sir Redvers BuUer, at Colenso, 15th December. 
The Prince, surprised and shocked, privately acknowledged his 
misgivings of the country’s military organisation. Nor did he 
measure his language in condemning the Generals who were 
responsible for the “regrettable incidents.’’ Stronger steps 
than had yet been contemplated were clearly called for. With 
relief the Prince learnt from Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary 
for War, on 17th December (before the information was made 
public), that Lord Roberts was appointed Commander-in-Ohief, 
with Lord Kitohencr as his Chief of the Stafi, The Prince 
cordially welcomed the partnership of the two men who enjoyed 
the highest reputation in the British Army. At the same time 
he laid stress on the need of largo reinforcements, strenuously 
seconding in conversation and correspondence with the authori¬ 
ties, Queen Victoria’s appeals to like effect. The Queen urged 
on Lord Salisbury the calling out of the whole of the Militia, 
which she described as “ the constitutional force of the country.” 
The government deemed it more prudent to raise a large 
volunteer army by special enlistment of the county yeomanry 
and the volunteers. A great part of the new levies was organised 
under the designation of Imperial Yeomanry. The City of 
London independently equipped a regiment of City Imperial 
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Volunteers, popularly Imown as the C.I.V. The Prince was 
indefatigable in inspecting contingents of these reinforcements 
on their departure for South Africa, bidding thorn “ God speed 
and a safe return.” 


II 

In the early months of the war the philanthropic ardours 
which the war excited in England oflered the Prince a promising 
if somewhat embarrassing field for the exercise of his organis¬ 
ing aptitudes. Numerous independent volunteer agencies came 
into being in various parts of the country to collect funds for the 
relief of soldiers and sailors on active service, their wives, widows, 
and families. Many newspapers started funds among their 
readers, and each large town instituted one or more rebel organisa¬ 
tion. The scattered efforts tended to overlap and largely to 
defeat their purpose. The need of co-ordination and centralisa¬ 
tion grew imperative during the winter of 1899-1900. Appeal 
was made to the Prince to aid in checking the confusion, and he 
brought to bear on the problem his tact and influence. On 
1st March 1900 he called a representative mcetmg at Marlborough 
Hoiise to consider the situation, and a sub-committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of the Duke of York to draft 
a scheme of unification. Eleven days later, 12th March, a 
second conference at Marlborough House created “ The Prince 
of Wales’s Committee ” with the Prince as chairman, to exercise 
consultative and advisory functions and control over all exist¬ 
ing relief agencies. The task of effective co-ordination proved 
difficult, and it was hardly possible to banish all the elements of 
disorder which sprang from the original separatism. The govern¬ 
ment came to the aid of the Prince of Wales’s Committee, and 
after due inquiry formally authorised it to pursue its unifying 
efforts. But the problem of consobdation was not yet solved. 
A fresh step was taken in July, when the Lord Mayor of London, 
by direction of the Prince, arranged for a further conference at 
the Mansion House on 31st J’uly, with a view to creating a Central 
Council on thoroughly representalive lines to take over the work 
of the Prince of Wales’s Committee. In each coimty and county 
borough, committees were to be formed to work under the 
Central Council. The scheme was adopted, and it continued in 
efl^ective operation until the end of the war. The Prince had 
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faith in the Council and sought to secure for it statutory 
permanence, so that all funds which should be collected now 
and hereafter for the relief of soldiers and sailors should be at 
its command. The government, however, took another view. 
After the Prince’s accession there was passed the Patriotic Fimd 
Reorganisation Act which, superseding the Central Coimcil, 
came into operation on Ist January 1904. On the consequent 
dissolution of the Central Coimcil, King Edward expressed his 
satisfaction at the work which it had done, and testified to the 
hope that its labours would be efficiently continued by the 
reorganised Patriotic Fimd under the authority of his govern¬ 
ment. If his anticipations were not completely realised, the 
public generally had learnt the lesson, which he had a large part 
in teaching, of the need of unified rather than detached efforts, 
in movements of the kind. On the outbreak of the Great War 
in August 1914 the formation of the Prince of Wales’s Fund, in 
the name of King Edward’s grandson, carried out with sub¬ 
stantial success the unifying principle of patriotic benevolence 
which King Edward advocated at the opening of the South 
African War. 


HI 

Throughout the long struggle fuU information of its vicissi¬ 
tudes was at the Prince’s disposal. Lord Wolseley, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home, sent him from time to time elaborate 
reviews of the military situation. Official intelligence reached 
him regularly from Lord Lansdowne at the War Office and from 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office. In his acknowledge¬ 
ments of ministerial communications he was lavish in comment 
and inquiry, now aslcing for estimates as to the strength of the 
enemy, and now for particulars of the provisions which were 
made for prisoners of war. The Prince also oncotuaged friends 
and acquaintances on active service to write to him fuUy and 
frequently. He highly valued the letters from the front of “ his 
old friend,” Sir Arthur Paget, who was in command of the Soots 
Guards, and of Colonel W. H. H, Waters of the Royal ArtUlery. 
” The most perfect freedom ” of Sic Arthur’s correspondence 
was a source of satisfaction to him, and during the second year 
of the war he wrote of Sir Arthur to Mr. St. John Brodriok, who 
had then succeeded Lord Lansdowne as Secretary for War: 
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T have great confidence in his judgement and the honesty 
of his opinions, and he has seen more fighting and perhaps 
gained more experience almost than any officer during the 
present war (January G, 1901). 

Mr. Winston ChuichiU, the son of his old friend. Lord 
Randolph, sent the Prince graphic descriptions of his capture 
by the Boers at an early stage in the fighting and of his imprison¬ 
ment at Pretoria, whence he made a daring escape (November 30, 
1899). Subsequently the Prince heard constantly from Lady 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Winston dhurohiH’s mother, who was 
in charge of the hospital ship Maine, provided by American 
women for the relief of the wounded.^ 

But not all the Prince’s correspondence about the war proved 
quite welcome. From one quarter he was besieged by expres¬ 
sions of sympathy uncannily mingled with somewhat ambiguous 
comments and coimsels on the varying military developments 
and with dark hints of a continental coalition against England. 
To both the Queen and the Prince the Kaiser was sending 
from the early days of the war elaborately phrased condolences 
on the heavy losses in the field and on the military repulses. 
The Kaiser assured his grandmother and his uncle on paper 
that the “ Black Week ” of December caused him as much 
concern as those to whom he was writing. The Prince quickly 
detected a grating double edge in his nephew’s commiserations. 

On 2l8t December the Kaiser sent his uncle greetings for 
Christmas and the New Year, and grew rhapsodical in lamentation: 

What days of sad news and anxiety have passed over the 
country since we spent our delightful days at Sandringham. 
Many brave officers and men have fallen or are disabled after 
showing pluck, courage, and determined bravery! How many 
homes will be sad tins year and how many sufferers will feel 
agonising pain morally and physically in those days of holy 
pleasure and peace! What an amount of bloodshed has been 
going on and is to be expected for the next months to come! 
Instead of the Angels’ song “ Peace on Earth and Goodwill to 
Men ” the new century will be greeted by shrieks of dying men, 
killed and maimed by lyddite shells and balls from Quiclcfirers. 
TriUy de si^oh ! Let ue hope that Christmas itself will, for 

1 Other oorrespondonts on active eervioo, with whom the Pianoo kept 
in oloao touoh, inolndod Prince Adolphus of Teck, afterwards Marquis of 
Gaitnhiidgo ; Count Gleiohen, and Captain (Sir) Seymour Fortesoue, his naval 
A no 
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those few days at least, remain unpolluted by the shedding of 
human blood, and that out of it may arise the ray of some sort 
of light which may brmg the two white fighti ng Brotheis together 
ere too much harm and waste of lives is done ! Your losses, as 
they are made known Kttle by little, are quite appalling, and find 
every sympathy with our Army here, as well as the gallant dash 
of the men and officers. Especially idle losses of the Highlanders 
created a sensation, as they are much admired by my soldiers 
over here ! May we soon hear of a good end and Peace in that 
part of the globe, so that every one can again breathe more 
freely! Eor the sight of white man killing white is not good 
for the Blacks to look on for too long; the simple suspicion 
that they might find it practical to fall on the whites in general 
is enough to make one’s blood run cold. 

In a postscript the Kaiser dropped his sentimentalities and 
announced that he had invited comments from his military 
advisers, and had compiled from their statements a brief series 
(in German) of impartial reflections—“ Gedankensplitter,” he 
called them—on the mflitary situation. Those he enclosed : 

“ Should it interest you,” he wrote to his uncle, " to Icnow 
what is the gist of conversations in mihtary ciroleB over here, 
I have made a sort of extract for you, in form of reflections, 
which are only made as ‘ orientierung ’ for you what the men 
of the Services and forces here think and say. I put it down 
without any comment and without expressing any opinion what¬ 
ever, BO you may burn the thing or use it just as you think fit," 

The Prince circulated the Kaiser’s " Gedankensplitter ” 
among the authorities and some English friends in an Enghsh 
translation. Their tone was the reverse of optimistic, and the 
Prince, who resented the Eiaiser’s interposition, acknowledged 
them with a cold courtesy, which implied a very qualified gratitude. 
But the Kaiser was not easily repressed. "When, with the entry 
of Lord Roberts on the field, the tide of battle in South Africa 
was beginning to turn in favour of the English, the Kaiser 
forwarded to the Prince on 4th February 1900 a second set of 
“ Aphorismen ” or “ Gedankensplitter,” which could not easily 
be absolved of deliberate intention to give offence. 

“ Dearest Unde,” the Kaiser wrote, “ the kind way in which 
you were so good as to accept my aphorisms on Hie war in 
December encourages me to venture to submit a new series of 
them for your kind perusal. They may perhaps be intorestiog 
to you, or possibly of some use even if you think so. They are 
to show you how interestedly and closely I try to study and 
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follow the operations of the Army through all their difiercnt 
phases. At the same time, they are written down by one who 
has seen active military life since now 23 years, and who com¬ 
mands and directs the training of the German Army since 88, 
i.e. ] 2 years. 

“ I hope and trust that the Royals have come out all right 
from the last fights, and that we may have no deaths to deplore, 
1'he losses of the Lancastrian Brigade arc indeed tremendous, and 
show how valiantly they fought. 

“ I BO hope that dear Grandmama may not be too agitated 
or emotioned by the nows! For the rest patience, and a lot of it, 
will bo required, if no end can be made beforehand. Though 
the Prayer for Victory in the Service of St. Paul’s has not been 
fulfilled, provided Providence is willing to grant this wish , . . 

“ Pray make any use you like of my memorandum according 
to your pleasure; perhaps it would interest Grandmama.” ^ 

The enclosed “ Notes ” suggested a suspension of the British 
advance in South Africa until further reinforcements hod 
rendered possible the concentration of an overwhelming army 
on various objectives in the enemy’s lines. “ It might be 
essential,” the Kaiser ominously added, “to postpone such 
operations until the autumn,” and, meanwhile, England would 
have to consider whether her relations with other Powers would 
justify so long “ a respite.” The alternative was a negotiated 
peace with the enemy. For the last paragraph of his notes the 
Kaiser reserved a malicious sting, which bore witness to his 
genuine state of mind. After all, he argued, for England to 
accept defeat meant no disgrace. Her experience of contests 
in the football and cricket fields had taught her how to take 
beatings with chivalrous equanimity. “ Last year,” the Kaiser’s 
concluding words ran, " in the great cricket match of England 
V. Australia, the former took the latter’s victory quietly, with 
chivalrous aolmowledgcment of her opponent.” ® 

^ Tho original of ttis lottor is at Windsor. A copy in tho Berlin Foreign 
OfHro was pubiisKed in Die Qroaee PolUik, Band 16, p. 663. 

* The Kaiser first gave his own account of tho preparation of his advisory 
“ Kotes ” on 11th August 1908 in a long oonversation at Cronberg with Sir 
Charles Haidinge (afterwards Lord Hardinge of Fenshurat), who was at the 
time in attendance on King Edward VII. The Kaiser incidentally mentioned 
to Sir Charles how he had sent to Queen Victoria, after tho early roverses in 
the South Airioan War, “ a plan of campaign,” drawn up at his request by 
his General Staff {The Times, 10th Koyember 1924), The Kaiser repeated in 
fuller detail his version of the transaotion in tho intorview with him published 
in tho Daily Telegraph of the 27th October 1908, in which he generally dofoudod 
himself from a charge that he over allowed Eni'land ill-will. His statement in tho 
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The Prince again Bent copies of an English translation of his 
nephew’s second series of “ Notes ” to Queen Victoria and to some 
personal friends. Lord Rosebery, when acknowledging receipt 
of one of these copies (February 19, 1900), remarked on the 
sinister strain. 

Other ostentatious proofs which the Kaiser gave at home 
of his zealous scrutiny of England’s embarrassments disquieted 
the Prince.^ “ We are expecting Henry home soon, and Mama 

Daily Telegraph ran as follows : “ Juat at tho time of your Block Wook, in tho 
December of 1800, wkou diBOBtora followod one another in rapid Bucccssiou, 1 
received a letter from Quoen Victoria, my revered grandmother,written in soirow 
and affliction, and bearing manifest traces of the onxiotieB which wore preying 
upon her mind and health. I at once retumod a sympathotio reply. Nay, I did 
more. 1 bade one of my officers procuro for mo as exact on account as he could 
obtain of tho number of combatants in South Africa on both sides, and of tho 
actual position of tho opposing forces. With the figures before me, I worked 
out what I Gonsidcrod to be the bast plan of campaign under the circumstances, 
and submitted it to my General StafE for their criticism. Then I despatched 
it to England, and that document is among the State papers at Windsor Castle, 
awaiting the seronoly impartial verdict of history. And, os a matter of curious 
eoinoidence, lot me add ^at the plan which 1 formulated ran very much on the 
same linos as that which was actually adopted by Lord Roberts and carried by 
him into successful operation. Wae that, I repeat, tho act of one who wished 
England ill! Lot Englishmen be just and say 1 ” The Kaiser’s story is 
inacourate in many particulars. His “ Notes ” wore forwarded, not to Quoen 
Victoria, but to tho Prince, and were in two sections, the first being dated 
Slst December 1890, and the second the 4th February 1900. Neither section 
giuito corrosponds with the Kaiser’s description. Both series, with tho Kaiser’s 
covering letters addressed to the Prince, are in tho Windsor Archives. A copy 
in tho Berlin Foreign Office of tho second series, with tho Kaiser's covering 
letter, is printed in Die Qroaae Politih, Band IS, pp. 653-7. Tho full text of the 
English translations, which the Prince caused to be piopaxod, of both series 
is printed in an appendix to this volume. 

r In Docomber 1899 Germany had discovered a grievance against England’s 
navy, of which she made tho most. Three German merchant ships, the 
Sundearath, tho Herzog, and the Marie, had beon seized by on English cruiser 
on their voyage to South Africa. The Hei zog and the Marie were soon released, 
but the Burtdesraih was token before a Prize Coiut at Durban on a charge of 
oarrying contraband of war. Tho Gorman government's protest was couched 
in vehement language, and on ultimatum from Berlin was expected in London. 
But Lord Salisbury promptly cleared away this rock of oSence by setting tho 
Bundesrath free, by ofiering compensation, and by promising not to trouble 
Gorman sliips again (January 19, 1900). So generous a surrender on the part 
of the Rritiah goyommont failed to diminish anti-English agitation in Germany, 
and a cry for a further incieaso in the German navy rapidly yielded fruit m 
Admiral von Tirpitz’s second Navy Bill. That Bill, which was openly dosoribed 
as an imperative safeguard against EngUsh arroganoe and aggression, doubled 
the naval programme of 1398. It was introduced into the ^ichstog on 8th 
February 1900 and became law on the 12th June. The Kaiser was eloquent 
in publio expressions of satisfaction with a moasoro for which he claimed personal 
credit. “ The ocean is essential fur Germany's greatness,” he declared, “ but 
the ocean proves that on it and beyond it no great decision can be taken 
without th " Gi Tn u V”! v ” 
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will bo the first to welcome him,” the Kaiser had written 
with apparent simplicity to his uncle on the 4th February. 
The Kaiser’s brother was expected home in a few days with Ms 
squadron from China, whither the Kaiser had despatched him 
in 1897 to demonstrate the significance of Germany’s naval 
ambitions. But Prince Henry’s homecoming was not the 
simple domestic ceremony which the Kaiser’s remark to the 
Prince suggested. Prince Henry’s return to Berlin on 13th 
February aflorded the Kaiser an opportunity of sounding a 
fresh trumpet-call to his people to hasten on with their pre¬ 
parations of a colossal navy in order to compete with that of 
Great Britain. 

To the Prince’s especial irritation. Dr. Leyds, the Secretary 
of State to the Transvaal government, who had already won 
his disapprobation by his earlier activities in Berlin at the date 
of the Kaiser’s Kruger telegram, now reappeared in that city 
(December 1899). The Prince learnt with disgust that Chan¬ 
cellor von Hohenlohe invited the official representative of 
England’s foe to the banquet which he gave on 27th January 
1900 in honour of the Kaiser’s birthday. It was obligatory on 
Sir Frank Lascelles, the British Ambassador in Berlin, to join 
the Chancellor’s guests. The Prince warmly resented this 
challenging courtesy to Dr. Leyds. To Lascelles he pointed out 
(February 6) that Dr. Leyds was “ the most bitter, dangerous, 
and imsorupulous enemy we have. He goes about from one 
place to another telling lies, trying to do us all the harm he can.” 
The Prince expressed the hope that when the British Ambassador 
returned home from the Chancellor’s dinner, he washed his hands 
with carbolic soap after having shaken hands with the Boer 
representative. 

There was no beating about the bush in the Prince’s reply 
(February 8) to his nephew’s letter with its accompanying 
" Gedankensplitter ” of the 4th February. Dr, Leyd’s reception 
in Berlin was not overlooked. 

I have read, with the greatest possible interest, your memo., 
and according to your suggestion will send it on to Grand m a mma 
with an Enghsh translation. She is natiually very anxious about 
every movement of our Troops, but bears up, as our whole 
Nation does, at the difierent reverses oxir arms have sustained. 
We, however, feel confident thot in the end the result will be 
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Buccessful, thougli that opinion is not shared on the Continent 
or by Dr. Leyds, who, I perceive, has been received with open 
arms by all classes of Society in Berlin 1 

By your Memo. I see how closely you follow the movements 
of our troops and their vicissitudes. You ask me if I have heard 
anything of the “ Royals.” Eo, I have not, but feel sure you 
take a deep interest in their welfare. 

I am afraid I am unable to share your opinions expressed in 
the last Paragraph of your Memo., in which you liken our conflict 
with the Boers to our Cricket Matches with the Australians, in 
which the latter were victorious and we accepted our defeat. 

The British Empire is now fighting for its very existence, as 
you know full well, and for our superiority in S. Africa. We 
must therefore use every eflort in our power to prove victorious 
in the end 1 

The Kaiser quickly took up his unde’s challenge. His 
defence hardly mended matters. His exhortation to maintain 
the British fleet at full strength was not quite easy to reconcile 
with some of his recent pronouncements in Berlin on the growth 
of the German navy : 

“ My last paragrtmh in the ‘ Gedankensplitter,’ ” he wrote, 
23rd February 1900, “ seems to have given you some umbrage ! 
But I think that I can easily dispel your doubts about it I The 
allusion to Football and Cricket matches was meant to show 
that I do not belong to those People, who, when the British 
Army suffers reverses, or is unable at a given time to master the 
enemy, then immediately cry out that British Prestige is in 
danger or lost! Forsooth 1 Great Britain has bravely fought 
for and lost the whole of North America against France and the 
Rebels, and yet has become the greatest Power in the World! 
Because her fleet remained unimpaired and by this the Command 
of the Sea! As long as you keep your fleet in good fighting trim, 
and as long as it is looked upon as the first and feared as in¬ 
vincible, I don’t care a fiddlestick for a few lost fights in Africa. 
But the Fleet must be up-to-date in guns and officers and men 
and on the “ Qui vive,” and should it ever be necessary to 
fall back upon it, maj a second Trafalgar be awarded to it 1 I 
shall be the first to wish it luck and God-speed I ” ^ 

The Prince, indisposed to carry the matter further, wrote 
to his nephew on 28th February: 

1 The ongiaals of this and the Kaiaer’a provianaly oited letter asa at Windaor. 
Oopios of both at the Berlin Fomiga Office are printed in Dia Qroasa PolUik 
(1024), Band 18, pp. 388, 380-60. 
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I am glad that I misunderstand your allusion to the cricket 
matches, as I was under the impression that you thought to make 
peace with the Boers in spite of our successes. That would have 
been a simple impossibility, and the Government that proposed it 
would not have remained in office for 24 hours 1 ^ 

Meanwhile the Kaiser was voluble in congratulations to the 
Queen and the Prince, as British successes followed rapidly one 
upon another during February and March. His greetings to 
the Queen on the relief of Kimberley on the 16th February 
concluded with the words : “ How happy Mr. Rhodes will be.” 
While commenting in a letter to the Prince on the strategy of 
Lord Roberts, of which the relief of Kimberley was an early 
outcome, he claimed credit for the happy foresight of his 
second series of “ Notes.” On the 23rd February he wrote 
to the Prince: 

Lord Roberts has at last, in a masterful way, concentrated all 
the troops he could lay hands on, and has then, by a weU-designod 
scheme, outflanked the enemy, made him fall back, and relieved 
Kimberley! This clearly shows the correctness of my calculations 
in my last “ Gedankensplitter,” that the main point is concentra¬ 
tion of die available forces on one part of the Field of Operations 
for a great blow, and that this is the main road to success. 

The brave old soldier will, of course, be effectively helped 
by his valiant troops, who are admirable in the way they march 
after fatigues and privations, confident in their Leader and in 
the ultimate success of the cause they are suffering and bleeding 
for. Also a word of praise ought to be said for the most effective 
manner in which the Army Transport and Commissariat Dep. 
have worked, coping with almost incredible difficulties. The 
despatch of Lord Roberts relating to the German Hospital at 
Jacobsdal has created an excellent impression in Germany and 
given the Empress much pleasure as she is Patroness of this 
Column. 

General Cronje’s surrender to General Roberts at Paardeberg 
on 27th February was welcomed in England with great enthusiasm, 
and the Kaiser sent the Prince a telegram of congratulation. 
Next day the Prince, in reply to the Kaiser’s last letter, wrote: 

I am glad that you give our gallant friend, Lord Roberts, 
such praise in the way ho retained Kimberley and has since 
“ hemmed in ” the redoubtable Cronje—^whioh forced the latter 

^ Die Qtosse Polilik, Band 16, p. 6G1. 
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to faurronder with hifa army. Every military man wiU, I think, 
admit that not only is the Field Marshal a brave soldier, but 
has also shown considerable strategical qualities—^in which he 
has found Lord Kitchener an able coadjutor. I am most grateful 
and deeply appreciated your telegram of yesterday, which was a 
day of rejoicing throughout the Country.,.. From Sir E, BuUer’s 
telegrams the difficulties he encounters in reaching Ladysmith 
are very great, but in to-day’s telegram he has had entire success, 
and does not think ho can now be prevented from retaining the 
town. 

The relief of Ladysmith was completed on the day that the 
Prince was writing. The entry of Lord Roberts into Bloem¬ 
fontein followed on 13th March. The stream of the Kaiser’s 
congratulations continued in full flood. 

“ I can well imagine,” he wrote to the Prince on 3rd March, 
“ the feehng of general relief at the news of the rehef of Lady¬ 
smith. General Sir 6. White has bravely borne up with, and 
struggled against, all adversities, and England has to thank him 
that he managed to keep the Garrison in good spirits, and to 
keep the flame of hope alive in their hearts. If it had not been 
for his indomitable energy and his sturdy will the Troops would 
have given out long since.” 

The Prince replied (March 7): 

Your eulogy on Sir G. White wiU be greatly appreciated by 
him, and indeed I think it is well merited, as it cannot have been 
an easy task to have held out during these long and weary 
months. 


rv 

But the Kaiser was pursuing a very tortuous path. The 
congratulatory rhetoric which flowed from his pen in his corre¬ 
spondence with his uncle disguised an insidious design. He was 
playing a game of greater perfidy than he had yet essayed. His 
nefarious plan was secretly to persuade Russia to initiate a 
coahtion of the Powers which should take advantage of England’s 
difficulties in South Africa by makmg war upon her during her 
time of stress. The Kaiser fancied that he could play upon the 
specious humanitarianism of the weak-willed Tsar, and he had no 
doubt that he would find a wUling instrument in Count Muraviefi 
—^the Tsar’s Foreign Minister—^who was disappointing all the 
Prince’s hopes of an Anglo-Russian enteiUe by his aggressive 
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diplomacy in China and elsewhere. Having obtained the ear 
of the Russian minister, the Kaiser deemed it easy to draw 
France, Russia’s close aUy, into the conspiracy. The bitter 
pro-Boer tendencies of popular feeling, alike in Russia and 
France, convinced him that a concerted attack on England 
would make a warm appeal to the French and Russian peoples. 
When the Russian and French governments had fallen into his 
trap he meditated the assumption of the proud r61e of deliverer 
of Europe from the shackles of England’s colonial supremacy. 
He had at his call in his own country the same inflammatory 
Anglophobism as was fermenting in Russia and France. He 
gloated over the near prospect of bringing his uncle’s country 
to her knees. 

But the Kaiser’s impetuous duplicity on this, as on all other 
occasions during his reign, woefully miscalculated his personal 
influence and the means at his disposal. He took no account of 
the mistrust which his character provoked in St. Petersburg, no 
leas than in Paris and London. He misapprehended the operative 
efficiency of the Tsar’s pro-Boer sympathies, which might induce 
the Russian government mildly to protest against England’s 
persistence in the South African War, but were hardly the stuff 
out of which ultimatums are made. 

The Kaiser’s plot missed fire, and when the fact of failure 
was too patent for him to ignore it he brazenly represented to 
Queen Victoria and his uncle that their country owed to his 
ma g n anim ous interposition their escape from overwhelming 
peril. The alleged peril had no existence outside his sordid 
imagination. France turned a deaf ear to the Kaiser’s base 
promptings. Russia listened supinely and distrustfully, and 
a tardy and somewhat hesitating assent on < the part of the 
Tsar’s Foreign Minister was hurriedly cancelled on an unexpected 
disclosure of the shuffling workings of the Kaiser’s mind. 

The confidential correspondence of Russian diplomatists 
preserves the maia incriminating evidence of the Kaiser’s 
Machiavellian activity. On the 1st January 1900, while he was 
penning his elegiac consolations for the consumption of his 
English relatives over the military disasters which befell their 
armies in the early stages of the South African War, the Kaiser 
visited the Russian Ambassador in Berlin, Count Osten-Sacken, 
and surprised liis auditor by suddenly suggesting an attack on 
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England.^ After an exchange of New Year’s greetings the 
Kaiser expressed high praise of some recent experiments in 
mobilisation on the Afghan border. 

“ The Kaiser saw in it ” (according to Count OsLen-Sacken’s 
report to Count Muravieff) “ confirmation of his cherished opinion 
that Russia alone could paralyse the power of England and deal it 
if need be a mortal blow. This subject led the Emperor to declare 
with ardour that if ever our august master [the Tsar] should be 
moved to order his armies against India, he himseK [the Kaiser] 
would guarantee that none should stir in Europe. He [the 
Kaiser] would mount guard over our frontiers. ‘ They are well 
aware of it in England,’ His Majesty added. ‘ I have never 
concealed from them the fact that in the Ear East they would 
not have me on their side.’ This spontaneous declaration had 
[the Russian Ambassador proceeds] taken me so much by surprise 
that T asked the Emperor if he desired me to convey it to our 
august master. ‘ Certainly,’ replied His Majesty, ‘ the Emperor 
Nicholas has, indeed, only to re-read my letters at the time of 
our intervention in the Chino-Japanese War and the Kiau-chau 
expedition. I have already given him this assurance more than 
once.’ ” 

The Kaiser loft no doubt on the Russian Ambassador’s mind 
that, in spite of his recent reconciliation with the Prince of Wales 
and of his reception at Windsor in the previous November, his 
grudge against England was as lively as ever, and that, although 
his language was guarded, he was ready to make common cause 
with Russia against her. The German Foreign Minister, von 
Blilow, confirmed the impression. In Count Osten-Sacken’s 
view both the Kaiser and von Biilow thought that England’s 
decisive victory over the Boers would seriously prejudice the 
colonial fortunes of the other European Powers, and that so 
good an opportunity as the present would not recur for check¬ 
ing England’s “imperialist cupidity.” The Kaiser’s omission 
to specify the precise hostile action which Germany contem¬ 
plated against England, Count Oaten-Saoken assigned to the 
Kaiser’s doubts of France’s readiness, despite the French popular 


1 CopioB of Covinli Osten-Saokou'a despatohes to M. Muraviofi from Beilin 
during January and I'etmaiy 1900, wUioh are the authorities for the statemeuts 
in tho toxt, ato among the Arohivos of the Busslon Embassy at Chosham 
House, London. They have been consulted by the present Timtor by the 
courtosy of M. Euoiine Sablin, formerly Russian elmgi d'affairu. 
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Anglophobia, to co-operate honestly and heartily with Germany, 
The Kaiser was 

LcUing “ I dare not ” wait upon “ I would,” 

Like the poor cat i’ tho adage. 

But ho hugged the hope that Russia would screw French 
rancour to the sticking point. 

The Kaiser, in pursuit of hia intrigue, threw all scruples of 
veracity to the winds. In a second conversation with Count 
Oaten-Sacken on the 9th January, he communicated to him an 
invented rumour that the pressure in South Africa was compelling 
England to denude Egypt of troops, and that the British govern¬ 
ment was inviting Italy to occupy that country in her place. 
He artfully added that although Italy belonged to the Triple 
Alliance he could not advise her against a design so congenial 
to her ambition, because the terras of the Triple Alliance left 
Italy free to make any arrangement with England that she chose. 
The Kaiser intended that this clumsy fabrication should reach 
France through Russian channels. Thus French rancour against 
England, of which dislike of the English occupation of Egypt 
was a motive-force, might be stimulated, and French jealousy 
of Italy be whetted. Tho Kaiser thought that he was making 
play with an unerring weapon which would drive France into 
his snare. But this reckless hit signally missed its mark. The 
false rumour was at once discredited in France, and was promptly 
nailed by Italy to the counter as a lie. 

Count Muraviefi, on learning from Berlin of the Kaiser’s 
conversations with Osten-Saoken, sent the unexpected informa¬ 
tion to all the Russian Ambassadors abroad (St. Petersburg, 
January 13/26). Count MuxavielE had visited M. Delcass6 in 
the previous October on returning from a holiday at Biarritz, but 
no notion of joint action against England had been breathed. 
Nor when the Tsar was entertained by the Kaiser at Berlin 
(November 8,1899) on tho eve of the Kaiser’s visit to Windsor, 
had any question of the kind been raised. “ The overtures,” 
Count Muravieff now wrote in a covering letter to his repre¬ 
sentatives at foreign courts, “ made by the Emperor William 
and Count von Billow to our Ambassador, reveal a tendency on 
the part of the German government to take the initiative in 
concerted action against the designs of England both in South 
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Africa and with regard to Egyj)t, and especially a desire to 
associate us with that action as much as possible.” The 
Russian Eoroign Minister added that Russia had no direct 
interest in the questions at issue, but would watch events. In 
certain undefined eventuaUties Russia might possibly follow the 
Kaiser’s lead. 

The news of the Kaiser’s plottic^ reached M. Delcass6 in 
Paris through M. Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador there. 
M. Delcass6 pointed out that if Russia and Prance should deem 
it prudent to take any action at all against En g land, they ba.d 
no need of the assistance of another Power. He suggested that 
the Kaiser was in point of fact seeking an alliance with England, 
and was merely lapng traps for Prance and Russia. If the 
Kaiser could be trusted—^a large proviso—^and were openly to 
take the initiative in forming a coalition against England, 
France’s attitude might perhaps change. Count Osten-Sacken 
on 27th January/8th February expressed to Coimt MuraviefE 
his belief that the Kaiser was recommending to the other Powers 
hazardous enterprises from which Germany would be the first 
and the last to benefit, although he shrank from sharing the 
risk. Count MuraviefE advised the Russian Ambassador in Berhn 
to invite continued confidences from the Kaiser and from von 
Billow, and by no means to discourage Germany from taking 
the initiative in embarrassing England alike in South Africa and 
Egypt; but Russia was to be committed to not hing but “ a 
waiting attitude.” 

The Kaiser’s plot was a siddy plant doomed to an early and 
a squalid death. Prance had clearly no appetite for the conjoint 
adventure, and the Kaiser soon showed signs of nervousness as 
to what was in M. DelcaBs6’B mind. Russia was in no forth¬ 
coming mood. If that Power were unable or unwilling to bring 
Prance into the conspiracy, the Kaiser’s piapose was clearly 
foiled. 

In the middle of February a somewhat shadowy offer of 
co-operation reached biin from St. Petersburg, but the delay 
had cooled his ardour for his scheme, The new British offensive 
in South Africa was lending new vigour to the Tsai’s and to his 
people’s pro-Boer sympathies. According to a statement which 
the Tsar made to King Edward some fifteen months later, he 
was receiving at this time “ addresses, letters, telegrams, etc. 
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in masses, bogging mo to intorfore even by adopting strong 
measures.” ^ He thought of -wiiting to Queen Victoria “ to 
ask her quite privately whether there was any possibility of 
stopping the war,” but he abstained from a fear of hurting her 
feelings. His conscience, he told King Edward, was troubled 
by his passivenoss. 

Count Muravioff, with some reluctance and still cherishing 
doubt alike of the Kaiser’s sincerity and of the prudence of 
making the Boers’ troubles a Russian concern, deemed it his 
duty to take some step towards satisfying his master’s scruples. 
He would, at any rate, test the meaning of the Kaiser’s incite¬ 
ments. Accordingly, on 15th/27th February, the Count sent 
simultaneously to the Russian Ambassadors m Berlin and Paris 
an invitation to the governments to which they were accredited 
to join the Tsar in approaching the Court of St. James’s, with the 
expression of a hope that the British government would bring 
to an end “ the unequal struggle between the small republics 
and mighty England.” Count Muravioff reminded the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin of “ the considerations advanced by the 
Emperor WiUiam and commmiicatcd by you in several secret 
letters, with regard to the disadvantageous consequences for the 
whole of continental Europe to which the military operations 
in South Africa might lead.” 

Count Muraviefi’s kite was flown rather wildly. Russia’s 
ally—^France—^was unimpressed. M. Delcasse avowed vague 
sympathy with the Russian minister’s suggestion (February 19/ 
March 3), but pleaded the consequences of possible failure. 
It would be needful to persuade the United States of America 
to join Russia, France, and Germany before any step could 
be safely taken. Count MuravieCf’s purpose of putting the 
Kaiser’s sincerity to the test was better served. The German 
Emperor’s untrustwoithiness was completely revealed. The 
Kaiser authorised an equivocal acknowledgement, which plainly 
showed Count Muravieff that his design was to prompt others 
behind the scenes rather than flgure on the stage himself. 
The Kaiser informed Count Osten-Sacken on 3rd March of his 
general approval of the Russian proposal, but with mystifying 
coolness he declared himself compelled to soimd London in 
advance as to the spirit in which the British government would 
^ TsEbr to Kini' Bdwaid, May SS/June 4, 1001. 
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receive the suggested approaoh. His own policy was to avoid 
complications with other Great Powers, paiticiilarly with the 
maritime Powers. His uncertainty about France required him 
to ask as a preliminary condition of any far-reaching combina¬ 
tion the execution of an agreement by which the contracting 
Powers should mutually guarantee their European possessions 
for a fixed number of years. Count Muraviefl, on reading 
Count Osten-Sacken’s despatch from Berlin, complained that 
the Kaiser had played him false. He recalled to the Kaiser’s 
memory (February 21/March 5) that his project was an outcome 
of that monarch’s personal overtures to the Russian Ambassador 
in Berlin. No separate representation to London by Germany, 
he added, could he entertain. The three Powers must act 
together or not at aU. The Kaiser’s proposal for a mutual 
guarantee of the Powers in regard to their European possessions 
was a new issue without relevance to the Kaiser’s personal sugges¬ 
tion of a coalition which should work for England’s downfall. 

The Kaiser’s intimation of his pusillanimous retreat from a 
position of his own creating, and the virtual refusal of support 
from France, compelled Count Muravieff to abandon his pro¬ 
posed interpellation of England. He showed no sign of regret, 
and during his few remaining months of life—he died 24th June 
—^he became one of the objects of the Kaiser’s most furious 
vituperation. There was a faint echo of the abortive words 
which Count Muravieff addressed to Berlin and Paris some 
sixteen months later, on 22nd May/4th June 1901, when the 
Prince had become King Edward. The Tsar then addressed to 
him a respectfully worded plea fox the cessation of the Boer War. 
There was little affinity between the Tsar’s appeal and Count 
MuraviefE’s beating of the wind sixteen months before. 

V 

The Kaiser’s plot had failed, and he boldly masked his 
defeat to his own perverted satisfaction by unprincipled repre¬ 
sentations to his uncle that he had successfully foiled a desperate 
conspiracy on the part of France and Russia against England’s 
very existence. Before his reckless scheme proved altogether 
unworkable, the Kaiser thought to rack English nerves by vague 
hints of mysterious perils which threatened her. "When he 
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urged on the Prince on 4tli February 1900, England’s imperative 
need of a brcatbing space wherein to reconstruct her military 
arm, he expressed a pharisaical concern whether diplomacy 
would bo able to guarantee England “ absolute safety ” against 
foreign Powers during the passive period. Nineteen days later, 
he harped on the same string in more rasping accents, Erance, 
he falsely hinted, was about to spring on her prey across the 
Channel. 

“ It is to be fervently hoped,” he wrote to his uncle on 23rd 
February, “ that the situation in South Africa may soon be 
cleared and the decisive blow, if possible, soon delivered so that 
England may soon end this war and have leisure to look about 
and see what is going on around her. For I am afraid that 
‘ Sundry Peoples ’ are quietly preparing to take liberties and 
foster intrigues and surprises in other parts of the world. This 
is beginning to be instinctively felt in Europe and is consequently 
causing much rmeasiness in the Political World. I want a strong, 
unhampered England. It is eminently necessary for the Peace 
of Europe. 

“ Be on the look out! The concentration of the Reserve 
Squadron at Portland is most wise, and will, I hope, create a 
quieting impression in ‘certain neighbouring quarters.’ To 
my opinion this measure ought always to be taken as soon as 
the Channel Fleet leaves for its ordinary trip to Gib. &c. By 
the way, this name is most inappropriate to the Fleet, as the 
Channel is the place where it is the least met or seen t ” 

In the same letter, in tones of rhapsodical bluster, he claimed 
to have checked the pro-Boer virulence of the German press, 
which he alleged was corrupted by French and Russian money. 

With superhuman efiorts Biilow and I slowly got the better 
of the German Press, swamped as it was with articles, nows, 
canards, and last, not least, roubles and francs from both sides, 
with a view of creating a so-called anti-English feelmg, which 
was to be denounced by my kind neighbours to England, this 
being accompanied by Pharisaical protestations of good faith 
and friendship I Humbugs I Ware wolf I We must both keep 
oirr weather eye open! 

The Prince stood on his guard in his acknowledgement of the 
Kaiser’s ecstatic warning, and there was a home-thrust in his 
reference to the preparedness of the British Navy to meet all 
emergencies. 

“ All you say,” he wrote to his nephew on 28th February, 
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“ concerning our continental friends (?) I entirely agree with 
and we must indeed ‘ Keep one another’s eyes open ! ’' We are, 
however, obliged to believe official assurances given by certain 
countries of friendship towards us. . . . For any eventualities 
which may occur, our Fleet is ready to be mobilised at any 
moment.” 

As soon as the Kaiser received Count Muravieff’s very 
qualified and belated assent to a modest fragment of his own 
suggestions of hostile action against England, the imperial 
plotter with characteristic effrontery lost no time in revealing 
to his uncle Count Muravieff’s proposal in a garbled version of 
his own concocting. 

The Kaiser rarely made a more egregious exposure of Ms 
hypocrisy. Along with his misleading summary of Count 
Muravieff’s communication, he confided to the Prince Ms own 
claim, often to be repeated later with progressive emphasis, to 
have given England’s arch-foe Ms coup de grdce, and to be acting 
at all points as champion of England’s interests. 

“ My warnings have not been too soon,” the Kaiser wrote 
to the Prince (March 3, 1900), “ Yesterday evening I received 
a note from St. Petersburg in wMoh Comt Mouraviefl formally 
invites me to take part in a Collective action with France and 
Russia against England lor the onlorcing of Peace and the help 
of the Boers! 

“ I have declined. I have answered that I thought it best 
that the Organiser of the European Peace Conference at the 
Hague—the Tzar—^were to inform Mmself directly in 
London whether the British Government and People were in a 
mood to listen to such proposals as His I.M.’s Government was 
thinking of making. 

“ I liad my doubts about it, and personally thought I knew 
pretty sure what the answer would be from London. After 
inquiring what Russia would do in case of a ‘ refus ’ from England, 
the very reassuring answer was given * Nothing ’! 

" Sir Frank has been informed by me of this preposterous 
step in a verp confidential manner. 

The Prince acknowledged the Kaiser’s revelation in sym¬ 
pathetic phrases. Some politic blandishments masked the 
suspicion which the Prince shared with Lord Salisbury that the 
Kaiser had a larger responsibility for Count Muravieff’s action 
than he wished Ms English relatives to know,^ 

1 Eokardateia, p. 184. 
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“ What you tell me about MouravieE’s conduct,” the Prince 
wrote on 7th March 1900, “ does not surprise me, as I believe 
there is nothing he would not do in conjiuiotion with France 
to annoy us in every possible way. 

“ The Peace Conference at the Hague is always a very useful 
peg to hang any political hat on! What your answer was I 
had little doubt of—^you have no idea, my dear William, how 
all of us in England appreciate the loyal friendship which you 
manifest towards us on every possible occasion. We hope always 
to look upon Germany as our best friend as long as you are at 
the helm. It is of course deeply to be regretted that the feeling 
throughout Germany is not, alas ! very friendly towards us. 
One can only hope that it may improve in time, and when both 
countries become thoroughly satisued, that to go hand in hand 
together in friendly rivalry is the mutual benefit of us both 1 ” ^ 

To Sir Frank Lascelles the Prince wrote in a less sanguine 
strain: 

I am glad the Kaiser gave such a decided answer to Russia 
when the latter ho;ped that Germany and France would support 
her in interfering with our proceedings in S. Africa. This outside 
interference may be one of our greatest difficulties, and they are 
fostered by that villain Leyds, who is now without mercy and 
is, in fact, the real originator of the crisis ! 

The Kaiser’s “ very confidential ” conversation with Lascelles, 
respecting his retort to Count Muravieff, took place on 9th March, 
and a report of it reached the Prince from Lord Salisbury. With 
equivocal vehemence the Kaiser blew his trumpet as England’s 
saviour, at the same time seeking to keep English fears alive by 
saturnine warnings that England was not yet out of the wood.® 
“ The Emperor of Russia,” the Kaiser told Sir Frank, “ had 
now become pro-Boer,” and was entirely under the control of a 
perfectly unscrupulous minister, Muravieff, who was ready to 
plunge Europe into war in order to keep himself in power. Owing 

1 Die Groaae Politih, Band 16, pp. 623-4. 

^ According to Sir Frank LascelloR’s report, dated Qtli MaTokb the Kaiser 
added to the remarks cited from it above the aUegations that ho had promptly 
circulated the Bussian note proposing intervention in South Africa among 
Gorman diplomatists abroad, from Vienna, ho had loamod Uiat tho french 
Ambassador lomarkcd that “if fngland wore allowed to achieve a complete 
success, hoi power would ho inoreasod, and her arruganoe would londor her 
absolutoly insupportable,” while the Bussian Ambassador at Vienna “ had 
insisted that it was advisablo to take advantage of opportunities which might 
not reour; and both woro strongly of opinion that tho Gorman Emperor was 
the proper person to take the initiative.” 
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to the impossibility of influencing the Tsar, the Kaiser had ceased 
to correspond with him. The Kaiser mischievously laid stress on 
Russia’s recent action in Persia, which he stigmatised as “ a 
triumph of Russian over English diplomacy.” War between 
England and France, he continued in the malignant tones which 
he had already employed for his uncle’s benefit, was weUnigh in¬ 
evitable, but he would “ keep his bayonets fixed on the land side. ” 
“ The present war,” he concluded with unpleasing insinuation, 
“ had set many stones rolling, and no one could say where they 
would stop, and had raised many questions which had much better 
have remained latent.” Finally, with more prophetic insight 
than he knew, he asked what the position of Germany would be 
if she found herself confronted by a coalition of France, England, 
and Russia. He answered his question with the remark that she 
would have to fight for her very existence. The Kaiser, while 
persisting in his claim to England’s abiding gratitude, intended 
to keep her susceptibilities ruffled by a vision of the early and 
inevitable approach of a conflict between her and the world.^ 

1 The Kaisor in later years repeated liis claim to have rosoued England 
from the perils of a formidable European coalition in the early days of the 
South African War, and to ho entitled on that acoonnt to England’s abiding 
gratitude. Four statemonta which he mado on the subject aie good examples 
of his habits aliko of self - deception and of inaccuracy. La conversation 
with Hr. Alfred Boit in Berlin at the end of 1906 tho Kaiser remarked that 
at the time of tho Boar War “ ha was approached twice by Fiance and Russia 
to invado England, but ho declined and vdred to the Queen and was thanked 
for his effort ” (Lord Esher’s Homorondam to tho IQng, January 17. 1900). 
No secoTtd approach to the Kaiser on tho port of Russia or France in any way 
oomparablo with tho first is identifiable. On 11th August 190S, in a eonrersa- 
tion at Cron berg with Sir Charles Hardings (afterwards Lord Hardinge of 
Ponshurst) who was at the time in attondanoe on King Edward VII., the 
Kaiser said that he had declined the approaohoa of France and Russia to 
make a coalition against England, and “ had threatened to moko war on any 
Power that dared to make an unprovoked attack on England at that time ” 
(Tha Timas, 10th Novamher 1024). The third version given by the Elaisei 
of his alleged successful rescue of England appeared in the Daily TdeyrapA 
interview of 27th October 1908 and ran ns follows: " When the struggle 
was at its height, the German Qovemroont was invited by the Governments 
of France and Russia to join with them in calling upon England to put 
an end to tho war. Tho moment had come, they said, not only to save 
the Boer Republics, but also to humiliate England to the dust. What was 
my reply ? 1 said that so far from Germany joinhig in any concerted European 
action to put piessnro upon England and bring about ber downfall, Germany 
would always koop aloof from politics that ooidd bring ber into complications 
with a Sea Power like England. Posterity will one day read the exact terms 
of the telegram—now m the archives of Windsor Castle—in whiob I informed 
the Sovereign of England of the answer I bad rotumod to the Powers which 
then sought to eomyoss her fall. Envlislunea who now insult me by doubting 
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The Kaiser’s fund of disingonuous benevolence towards 
England was not yet exhausted. The Boor government—the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State—were playing with fancies 
of peace. They tentatively aired the suggestion of an agreement 
with England on the basis of maintaining the Republics’ independ¬ 
ence. With a view to forwarding the rather hopeless project, the 
Boers approached the German Consul at Pretoria, who telegraphed 
to the Foreign Office of Berlin on 11th March a request on the 
part of the Boers for mediation. The Kaiser promptly replied 
in outwardly correct form that the Boer governments had better 
discover before going further whether the English government 
would accept mediation, that Germany’s material interests in 
the Transvaal would not allow her to be the intermediary, and 
that some other Power which was thoroughly disinterested as 
to the future of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State should 
be asked to serve in that capacity. The Kaiser telegraphed to 
both Queen Victoria and her son the terms of his reply, and 
made fresh claim to their grateful thanks. The German chargi 
d’affaires in London, Count Metternich, talked with both Lord 
Salisbury and the Prince of the Kaiser’s answer to the Boer 
governments’ appeal as well as of the prospects of peace. Both 
professed appreciation of the Kaiser’s attitude. But the Prince 
made it clear that there was no chance of the Boer Republics 

my word should know what woro my aotiuns in tho hour of thoir adversity." 
The Kaisor’s fourth vonsion appears in his Momoirs (1922, pp. 83 seq.) which 
wero written in exilo and solely from memory. Errora m detail abound. Ho 
lypresonta, with a doplorahlo doflanoo of ohronology, that in Eobruary 1900,while 
ha was receiving tho oatha of naval rooruits at Wilhi'lniHliavon, after attending the 
naval manoouvies ofl Heligoland, ho roroivod from 1 ho WilhclmstraBSO a telegram 
announcing that Kuasia and Ftanco propoaotl to Uormany to maim a combined 
attack on England. As a matter of fact, Count Muraviofit’a announcement 
leachod tho Kaiser in Horlin before ho act out for Heligoland. Ho procooda 
to state that ho at once directed that tho propoaal should bo doolincd. Ue 
foresaw (ho remarks) tliat, when tho news got about Europe, Paria and St. 
Petersburg would misioprosont tho sohomo as originating in Berlin. In order 
to anticipate such a miaropiosoiitation ho jmmodiatoly toiograxihod both to 
Queen Vlcteria and tho Princo tho true facts of tlio Biuaso-French propoaal, 
and Ms refusal of it. Tho Quoon oxiiroasod hor hoarty tlianks; tho Princo 
profossod aatonishmont. Subsequently, the Kaiser adds, tho Quoon was able 
to oonvinoo hor govornmont that Gonminy had no hand in devising tho plan, 
and finally she doolarod tliat sho would not forgot tho sorvico hor grandson had 
rendered England in troublous times. Tho Kaiser hero woefully garbles the 
accounts which ho sent to tho Queen and tho Princo of Count Muravieff’s 
suggestion of the 27th February (new style). Tho documents quoted in tho 
text show tho falsity of the Kaisor’s assertion that Bussia and Franco jointly 
proposed to Germany any kind of fighting coalition against Enn-land. 
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retaining their independence. He pointed out to Count Metter- 
nich “ tliat England could not engage in the repetition of a war 
such as the present one, and for that reason the Eepublics must 
not, and would not, be granted independence.” ^ 

At the same time Queen Victoria, in a letter to the Kaiser, 
spoke for her son as well as for herself, when she plainly warned her 
grandson that on no account would the mediation of himself or of 
any other ruler be entertained. “ All interference,” the Queen 
wrote, “ will be resisted by my country, which has suilered from 
so cruel a sacrifice of precious lives.” The Kaiser acknowledged 
the Queen’s notification in the sentence : “ Just as I thought.” ® 
The Queen’s language roused in the Kaiser’s mind a passing 
doubt as to whether his pretension to be honoured as England’s 
deliverer was fully accepted by his English kinsfolk at his own 
valuation. He thought to convince them by louder boasts of 
his past service and more emphatic professions of his present 
devotion to theic country’s interest. Writing to the Queen on 
31st March he reiterated in exultant tones how he had saved 

your country from a moat dangerous situation in warding 
off a combination aiming a blow at England in a moment which 
was vital to her. May your Government see in my action a 
renewed proof of my firm friendship and a sign of my deter¬ 
mination to see that you should have fair play. For I am sure 
that South Africa once under the British nag, order, thrift, life, 
commerce and peace, with goodwill towards all men, will be 
assured. 


VI 

The Kaiser’s ill-conditioned impulses were inclining him, 
as M. Deloassfi shrewdly suspected, to a fresh effort to draw' 
England into the Triple Alliance on his own terms. France and 
Russia had rejected his bait. England, the prey of South 
African embarrassments, might well he induced to follow his 
lead. In February 1900 the Kaiser took a step which seemed 
to him to favour his new purpose. The continued iUness of 
his Ambasssador in London, Count von Hatzfeldt, rendered it 

^ Count Mcttomich to tho Berlin Foreign. Office, llth. March, Die Qrosse 
Politik, Band IS, p. S27. 

“ President Kruger sent a similar appeal to Vienna, and Lord Salisbury 
informed the Queen as early as iSth March 1000 (on the report to him of 
Count Deym, the Austrian Ambassador in London) that Kruger’s request to the 
Austrian goTomment had been promptly met by “ a simple refusal.” 
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necessary to choose a successor, EEis choice fell on an intimate 
associate, Count Paul Wolfi Metternich, a man of charming 
address, on whom the Kaiser could rely to give effect to his every 
wish. Count Metternich had already served in subordinate 
positions at the German Embassy in London, and was reckoned 
well disposed to this country. When his name was first suggested 
to the English Foreign OlBSce as German charge d’affaires and 
Ambassador-elect, Lord Salisbury invited the Prince’s opinion. 
The Prince guardedly replied that he had no objection to raise. 
Metternich arrived in London in the middle of February, and was 
at once genially received by the Prince. The Kaiser lost no time 
in expressing to his uncle efiEusive thanlcs “ for the cordiality and 
open franJmess ” of the Prince’s reception of his representative. 

“ You have placed your confidence,” the Kaiser wrote, 23rd 
February 1900, “ in no ordinary man. He is by conviction a 
staunch friend of England, and was chosen by me as my repre- 
sentant on that account. But he is at the same time a trusted 
and true friend of mine, enjoying my fullest confidence, who will, 
I am sure, always faithfully repeat all you honour him by telling 
him to me, the same as he will m all I have to let you know. He 
will do all in his power to tighten the relations between our two 
countries and to smooth over and alleviate frictions and rough¬ 
ness that will turn up, as much as he can, and in this work he 
will, I am sure, fi.nd Ms best and strongest support in you.” ^ 

The Prince replied to his nephew on 28th February: 

Knowing that Count Metternich possessed your entire con¬ 
fidence and friendsMp, I spoke to him most imreservedly, and 
expressed a hope that Ms presence in charge of the German 
Embassy would prove conducive to the good relations between 
our two countries. Being a perfect, upri^t and straightforward 
man, and being fond of England, which he knows so well, I have 
but little doubt that Ms position will not only be an excellent 
one, but one pleasing to Mmself. I most heartily say that at 
any time he wishes to see me I shall be only too happy to receive 
Mm and talk over any matter wMch is always more difficult to 
express or discuss by letter. 

Before long Count von Hatzfoldt sufficiently recovered to 
enable Mm to resume some of the duties of Ms office, and Count 
Metternich served in a subordinate position. It was only on 

^ Printed from the original at Windsor. A oopy in the Berlin oiohivos 
appears in Die Oroaae PoUtih, Bond 16, 669. 
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Count von Hatzfeldt’s death on 24th November 1901 that 
Mctternich was installed as Ambassador. Already the fair 
promise of his first interview with the Prince had become 
clouded. As a faithful echo of his master he was soon making 
representations to the British Foreign Office which had a grating 
cadence. 

Meanwhile, the Kaiser persisted in his hlandishments in 
the hope of driving England into his scheme of a quadruple 
alliance. With that end in view he was scrupulous in his atten¬ 
tions to both his grandmother and his uncle. In May he invited 
his uncle to the annual autumn German manceuvres at Stettin, 
promising that Queen Victoria’s regiment of Dragoons should 
take part in the operations. Complacently accepting a refusal on 
the ground of health, he transferred the invitation to the Prince’s 
son, the Duke of York. On 3rd May he informed the Queen 
that he was raising a fund to relieve sufferers from the Indian 
famine. At Vienna he let it be known that he attached-the 
greatest importance to the maintenance of thoroughly cordial 
relations with England. On 23rd May he sent to Queen Victoria 
an unusually effusive greetmg on her birthday : 

The whole of us will to-morrow be assembled with dear 
Mama at Friedrichshof to drink your health with ah our 
hearts. 

The Prince, without qualifying his ingrained doubts of the 
Kaiser’s motives, wisely reciprocated the Kaiser’s advances. He 
suggested that his nephew should once again join him at Cowes 
in August. The Kaiser responded favourably, but pubhc afiairs 
so developed in the autumn as to keep him at home. Lord 
Salisbury congratulated himself on the harmony which for the 
time prevailed between uncle and nephew. He told the Prince 
that “ all who value the peace of Europe and cherish the in¬ 
terests of England ” desired the good relations between him 
and the Kaiser to continue. But all the time the Kaiser’s 
capacity for honest dealing was none the less questioned by 
shrewd English minds. The Prime Minister told the Queen of 
his conviction, although the evidence was not then available, 
that the Kaiser’s allegation that France and Eussia had pro¬ 
posed to him a plan of combined action against England was 
a figment of his fertile imagination, and that his claims on 
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England’s gratitude for having preserved her from an immense 
peril rested on iictitions foundations. 

VII 

The popular animosity on the continent against England 
showed in the spring no sign.s of abating. Prominent Englishmen 
on their travels abroad received unwelcome attentions from 
infiuiated partisans of the Boer cause. “ Vive les Boers ” was 
the constant cry of mobs when English travellers wore within 
hearing. The full brunt of the ugly agitation fell on the Prince 
and Princess in Aju'il while they were passing by train through 
a foreign country. 

The Prince had hitherto been free trom any of those attempts 
at assassination wHch conmionly dog the steps of royalty. 
Queen Victoria had suffered five attempts on her life, none 
happily of a very serious land. The Prince occasionally received 
tliroatening letters, chiefly from lunatics. During the Fenian 
agitation of 1884-85, leading Fenians promulgated, both in 
Ireland and the United States, an offer of £2000 reward for the 
body of the Prince, dead or alive.^ Nothing followed this wild 
announcement. Not until April 1900 did he suffer any risk at 
an assassin’s hand. Lucidly it was the only experience of the 
land which befell him, and did him no injury. 

On the 3rd April the Prince and Princess left London on one 
of their customary three weeks’ visits to Copenhagen. They 
went by way of Ostend and Brussels, As the train in which 
they travelled was steaming ont of the Oare dn Nord at Brussels 

1 T1i& Tinm, ] 2th rebruary 1886. Tho Prinop tivaterl Buoh IhroatB lightly. 
In Koveuibor 1882 a man natqed Cliarlea ilrcinkshaivr wrote th roatouing to kill tho 
Prince if he did not roooivo £10. Sir Honry llawldns, the judge, sentenced the 
prisoner to ten years’ penal sorvitudo (November 21,1882). On 2Gth November 
tho Prince wrote to the dome Soorelary, Sir William Ilaroourt, asldng for a 
mitigation of the heavy soulenoo on the ground of the man’s probahlo insanity. 
'Che Queen thouglit a reduction of tho sentenoo would have a bod effoot. Sir 
William Hareourt took no action (Gardiner’s Harenwt, i. p. 408). Again, 
when the Pilnoo visited Bristol while on his way to Leigh Court to be tho 
guest for three days of Sir Philip Miles, M.P., at tho ond of iTanuary 1884, ho 
was escorted through tho city by a strong force of police owing 1o throats that 
had roa.ohod Marlborough House of a Fenian attempt on his life. In the result, 
the police arrested in lodgings at Clifton, Bristol, a gentleman farmer of Here¬ 
fordshire, ITOUam Cook Doune, who admitted that ho had come to Biistol 
to shoot the Prinoe, and had bought a gun in tho city for the purpose. He 
turned ont to be insane and was sent to a lunatio asvlum. 
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on 4th. April, a Belgian youth of fifteen named Sipido jumped on 
the footboard of the carriage in which the Prince and Princess 
were seated, and, pointing a pistol at them, fired wildly four 
times. The weapon twice missed fiie ; one buUet went wide of 
the mark, but the fourth lodged in the partition wall of the 
compartment between the heads of the Prince and Princess. 
Fortunately neither was hit. The Prince showed the utmost 
coolness, bidding the bystanders on the platform, who seized the 
assailant, do him no harm. The journey was scarcely interrupted. 
With the would-be assassin, the hoy Sipido, there were also 
arrested three adult companions. All proved to be members of 
an anarchist club cherishing anti-British and pro-Boer senti¬ 
ments. Sipido explained that he regarded the Prince as “ an 
accomplice of Chamberlain in killii^ the Boers.” 

The congratulations on the Prince’s escape were numerous, 
and the Prince’s acknowledgements took a complacent view of 
“ the untoward incident.” To Sir Frank Lascelles he wrote on 
his arrival at Copenhagen on the 6th April: 

The bullet was found in our carriage to-da]f; though a small 
one it was quite capable of doing serious mischief if it had struck 
a vital part.^ Fortunately jMiarchists are bad shots. The 
dagger is far more to be feared than the pistol. . . . The Princess 
is none the worse, and bore everythir^ with the greatest courage 
and fortitude. 

To Lady Londonderry he also wrote from Copenhagen in 
the hke strain on the 8th April: “ Fortunately ‘ all’s well that 
ends well On the 13th AprO, in reply to congratulations 
from Lord Spencer, he wrote: 

It was fortunate that the miscreant was so bad a shot, as it 
seemed inconceivable that he should have missed me at two 
yards. Dr. Leyds’s propaganda has home fruit in the Anglo- 
phobism he has produced in the Foreign Press, and the anarchists 
are profiting by it, as they look on England and the English as 
the enemies of mankind in oppressing the poor Boers 1 

Abroad, marks of sympathy were as abundant as at home. 
The Kaiser and Count von Blilow were both profuse in their 

^ This bullet was forwarded to the Prinee, and is still preserved at Windsor 
Castle in a cabinet in the Souvenir Boom. It is kept in an envelope libellod 
outside in the Prince of Wales’s bandwiiting { ” Si^do's Bullet, Brussel^ 
April 1900.” 
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feUcitations to Sir Frank LasceUes at Berlin. The Kaiser, indeed, 
called upon Sir Frank immediately on hearing the news early 
next morning, and roused him from his bed. The Prince declared 
himself “ touched ” by the Kaiser’s promptitude. To the 
Prince’s surprise the Kaiser, moreover, intercepted him at Altona 
railway station on his return journey from Denmark at the end 
of the month, and repeated Ms congratulations in person. Sir 
Frank LasceUes and Baron von Eckardstein were the Kaiser’s 
companions on the occasion. On the way back to Berlin the 
Kaiser deemed it a favourable occasion to air for Sir Frank’s 
benefit Ms AnglopMlism. He was, he told the Ambassador, 
England’s firm friend, and would brook no interference with 
her on the part of any European Power while the South African 
War lasted.^ 

WMle congratulations were pouring in, the Prince remarked 
on the omission of any expression of sympathy from one dignified 
quarter. He confessed Mmself “ a little surprised and hurt ” 
that the British Parliament ignored the episode altogether and 
rofrained from any oiler of formal congratulations. He reminded 
Lord Salisbury that a congratulatory vote had been passed by 
both Houses of Parliament when the Fenians attempted the 
assassination of his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, on Ms visit 
to Jackson, N.S.W., in April 1870. The Duke was then slightly 
wounded. The Prince pointed out that he had received votes 
of congratulations from the Parliaments of Portugal and Greece. 
Lord SaUsbury scarcely took the Prince’s view of the situation. 
He explained on 26th April the omission of parliamentary 
notice thus: 

The matter was raised in Cabinet [on the day after the 
attempted assassination] and the precedents considered, but the 
adjournment of the House of Lords had already been fixed for 
that day, and it would have been necessary to have had a special 
sitting with proper notice. It was thought better nob to take 
that course, especially as it was not then known that the pistol 
contained a bullet, wMeh the extreme youth of the culprit 
rendered doubtful. 

The sequel of the Brussels outrage gave the Prince small 
satisfaction. The Belgian Courts took too lenient a view of the 
offence to be reassuring. Sipido with his three alleged instigators 

1 Eotardsloin, pp. 1C3-4. 
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or accomplices were tried by a jury at the Cour d’Assises at 
Brussels, 5th July. The three men. wore acquitted, and while 
Sipido was found guilty, he was absolved of any intention to 
kill. The Court declared him, in view of his youth, to be in¬ 
capable of receiving a penal sentence, and ordered him to be 
detained in a House of Correction till he came of age. He was 
released, pending an appeal which ho was allowed three days to 
prepare. The boy at once escaped into French territory. The 
Prince was not well pleased with the course of events, but he 
easily yielded the palm to his nephew, who was seeking every 
means of propitiating him, in vehemence of denimciation of 
Belgian “ justice.” 

“ The behaviour of the Belgians,” the Kaiser wrote to tho 
Prince on 18th July 1900, " in the Sipido affair is simply out¬ 
rageous, and people in Germany are utterly at a loss to imderstand 
the moaning. Either their laws are ridioidous, or tha jury are a 

set of d-d, bl-dy scoundrels. Which is the case I am 

unable to decide.” 

The Belgian authorities made little effort to capture the 
fugitive. At the end of July the British government protested 
against the facilities of escape of which Sipido had taken 
advantage. The Belgian government replied that they regretted 
the incident, but denied that the prisoner had received any 
preferential treatment. Such search for Sipido as Belgian, with 
the aid of French, detectives made in Paris during tho late 
summer, produced no result. In October a more influential 
personage, Leopold IT., King of the Belgians, descended into the 
arena to engage in the hunt. The Prince’s relations with his 
Belgian Icinsman had of late been strained by differences over 
the King’s questionable treatment of tho Central African 
problems, and over scandals in the King’s household. The King 
was anxious to dispel the coolness, and to that end look the 
strange step of visiting Paris with tho object of himself discover¬ 
ing Sipido’s whereabouts. On 19th October he wrote to Queen 
Victoria from tho French capital that he had enlisted the French 
government’s help in his quest. He had visited President 
Loubet, M. Delcass4, and other ministers, who, while they promised 
him friendly aid, assured him that Sipido was not in Paris. Tho 
Bang, however, discredited that information, and made feverish 
efforts to get on the boy’s track. Ho advised Queen Victoria 
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to order her Ambassador in. Paris to lot the French govornnient 
know that she would regard the surrender ol Sipido to Belgium 
as a friendly act. At the same time he piayetl the Queen to 
keep his activities dark, because ii the hunted boy learned of 
them he would probably get away to America. From Balmoral 
on 22nd October the Queen forwarded King Leopold’s account 
of his detective endeavours to the Prince. Tn a covering letter 
she said, “ I wrote to Leopold that we were rather shocked by 
Sipido’s escape,” and she added that it was very lame to excuse 
the Brussels verdict on the ground that the Prince’s freedom 
from injury implied no intention to wound. King Leopold’s 
effort meanwhile bore fruit. The fugitive was arrested in Paris 
a week alter the King wrote to Queen Victoria (October 26). He 
was handed over to the Belgian government, which placed him 
under surveillance until he came of age. After the Prince’s 
accession to the throne, both the boy’s mother and the boy 
himself apjiealed to King Edward for his forgiveness, and for the 
exertion of his influence so as to relieve the lad from further 
detention. The Foreign Office dealt with both letters, and sent 
merely formal aclmowledgomonts. 

From another point of view King Leopold’s adventure failed 
of its purpose. The reconciliation with the Prince which the 
Belgian King hoped for, did not follow. The relations between 
the two men during King Edward’s reign were strained to 
breaking-point, and the King of the Belgians made it a specific 
grievance that his strenuous exertions to recapture Sipido in 
Paris were never adequately recognised by King Edward, and 
that he himseK was unfairly blamed for his country’s criminal 
code, which proHbited tlie penal treatment of offenders under 
age.i 

VTII 

In spite of M. DolcassS’s resolve to bring to fruition that 
Anglo-French entente of which the Prince had long dreamed, 
the French government was powerless to check the pro-Boer 
sympathies of the French populace, and good relations between 
the countries Boomed past praying for. The Prince rightly 
resented the brutal violence of the attack on England by the 

1 Oonstantiue Phipps, British Minister at Brussels, to King Bdward, Slst 
Ontoher 1003 
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Froncli proas, and his long-cherislred faith in France appeared 
to be nearing shipwreck. His personal popularity was no longer 
proof against the rancorous mood of Parisian journalists and 
caricatuiiats, and during the progress of the South African War 
he was repeatedly held up to savage ridicule m widely circulated 
French prints, while Queen Victoria suffered greater indignities. 

One result of the rabid storm was that the Prince absented 
himself throughout the year 1900 from Franco, the country 
which had fascinated him all his adult life and had hitherto been 
the scene of Ids vacations year by year. A visit to Denmark 
replaced the customary spring sojourn in the French Riviera. 
Lord Salisbury, who valued as an international asset the sym¬ 
pathetic sentiment linking in happier days the Prince and 
France, vainly persuaded him to take a gentler view of French 
insolence, but though the Prince’s anger was quickly to pass 
away, he could not bring himself for the time to treat the French 
insults lightly. 

Even some of the Prinoo’s royalist friends caught the con¬ 
tagion of abuse or showed sympathy with the slanderous 
epidemic. Ju March 1900 there came a burst of French venom 
from a quarter which old ties might well have been expected 
to free from sympathy ivith ribald attacks on the Queen or the 
Prince. A letter, ajqiroviug the campaign against the Queen 
in the French press, was published in Paris over the signature 
of PhUippo, Duo d’Orl(Sans, the head of the old royal family of 
France, the heir of the Comte do Paris, and great-grandson of 
King Louis-Philippo. 

The Duo d’Orldans, who was born at Twickenham while his 
parents were in exile, had passed most of his life in England, 
and from his boyhood had received from both the Queen and 
the Prince every kindly courtesy. But ho had always treated 
the Prince with a challenging pomposity. The Ihrince and the 
Queen now showed natural indignation at his conduct. The 
Queen caused inquiries to be made of the Duo as to the authen¬ 
ticity of the discreditable letter. The Duo was foimd to have 
lately left England for Lisbon on a visit to his sister Ara61ie, 
Queen of Portugal. He replied from Lisbon to Queen Victoria, 
evasively asking to bo supplied with the ovidenoe against him. 
The Queen consulted the Prince as to further steps. 

“ It is a somewhat pompous effusion,” fcho Prince replied to 
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1900 his mother on 13th. Marcli 1900, “ similar to those I occasionally 
— receive from him. If the story, which is believed in England 
iOStat. fi8 France, of his having written that letter is not true, he had 
better deny it, but I doubt his being able to do so. You will, I 
hope, not answer his letter till you have had more authentie 
information. It seems strange that he should have thought it 
necessary to write to you from Lisbon instead of from England.” 

The correspondence was laid before Lord Salisbury, who 
pointed out to the Queen (March 16) that it was impossible to 
seek the truth through diplomatic channels, but that the Queen 
of Portugal might be willing to discover it. The Prince thought 
it desirable to obtain authentic testimony. Lord Salisbury 
deemed it strange that tho Due, should he be innocent, did not 
directly contradict the charge, which was widely circulating. 
Happily this unpleasing episode reached a more satisfying con¬ 
clusion than at first seemed likely. Tho Due confessed to the 
Queen that he had extended some favour to her JiVenoh detractors, 
but he regretfully apologised for liis ill-considered action. Queen 
Victoria magnanimously forgave the Due for what she charitably 
treated as an indiscretion. 

Tho Prince was not in the mood to be quite so readily placated. 
An opportunity oflered him of bringing his irritation with tho 
excesses of the French press home to Franco in a way that might 
well wound her susceptibilities. As early as 1897 tho French 
Government had announced its intention to organise yet another 
International Exhibition in Paris for the year 1900. There was 
a general wish on both sides of the Channel that tho Prince 
should, as in 1878, fill, in connection with the project, tho office 
of President of the British Commission. On 22nd January 
1897 Lord Salisbury wrote requesting tho Prince to accept tho 
position. 

“ It will be a great occasion,” tho Prime Minister pointed out, 
“ and one which the French will desire earnestly that we should 
do our best to support. We can gratify them in this respect in 
no way more surely than by securing your Royal Highness’s 
assistance as President of the Commission, for the appointment 
will conciliate the French and will act as a strong spur and 
encouragement to the British exhibitors.” 

The Prince promptly acceded, and he approved Lord 
Salisbury’s subseauent suggestion that his son the Duke of 
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York, Ms brother-in-law the Marquis of Lome, and Ms friend 
the Duke of Devonshire should serve as vice-presidents. 

During the next two years the Prince performed Ms presi¬ 
dential functions with Ms wonted activity, and wMle in Paris 
early in 1899 watched the Exhibition buildings rising from their 
foundations. But at the end of 1899 his ardour was damped 
by the rising tide of French malevolence. Tn December ho 
contemplated withdrawal from Ms presidential office. The 
government, however, deprecated any step wMch should increase 
the tension with France. The Queen took her government’s 
point of view, and persuaded her son to continue : 

“ It is important,” she wrote to him (December 18, 1899), 
" that no difficulty should bo made about the Paris Exhibition. 
It is an affair between the two Governments, and the French 
Government is well disposed,” 

As the day of opening, which was fixed for 16tb April 1900, 
came in sight, the Prime Minister appealed to the Prince to 
attend the inaugural ceremony. Lord Salisbury deemed that 
Ms presence would tend to improve Anglo-French relations, but 
against this appeal the Prince took a Mm stand. He frankly 
rejected the Prime Mmister’s counsel. Ho might, ho wrote, 
visit Paris some time during the Exhibition, but it would be 
impossible for Mm to attend the opening. The campaign of 
personal abuse of the Queen was far from over, although he 
himself was now the maiu target. Ho called Lord Salisbury’s 
particular attention to a specially scurrilous article in La Patrie. 
There was a likelihood that the Paris mob might uisnlt the 
British uniform wMch he would wear if he attended the opening 
ceremony. His presence, ho represented, would bo a slight to 
the Queen, and a proof of indifforenco to the vile lampoons of 
her. Many British exhibitors had marked their disgust at the 
excesses of the Parisian press by withdrawing their exMbits. 
Lord Salisbury accepted the emphatic declaration with regret, 
and he pencilled on the Prince’s note the words : " No more to 
be said.” 

In the result the Prince saw nothing of the Paris ExMbition 
of 1900. It was the only Paris Exhibition of Ms time wMoh he 
failed to visit. Although he had played no official part in the 
organisation of the ExMbition of 1889, he had fully inspected 
it as soon as it was in worMng order. 
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The Queen was in substantial agreement with the Prince’s 
attitude towards the ugly phase of French animosity. She had 
abandoned an intended spring holiday in Italy, owing to the 
scurrilities which threatened her on her journey through France. 
She had heroically substituted a visit to Ireland. It was 
anomalous, she declared, for the Prince to go to Paris when 
she could not even pass through France m route for Italy. 
But although the Prince’s quarrel with Franco had improraising 
and ungainly features, it proved m the end a lovers’ quarrel 
which, having run its course, served to intensify the old mutual 
affection. 

IX 

The ugly temper of the French press and people towards 
England throughout the year 1900 prejudiced M, Delcassd’s 
project of an entente, and immensely stimulated the Kaiser’s 
efforts to bring off his long-meditated coup of a quadruple 
alliance which should include England. The Prince’s resent¬ 
ment of Fi-enoh vinilence led him the more readily to reciprocate 
the Kaiser’s professions of sympathy. ITis disappointment, too, 
over the renewal of Russia’s intractable attitude towards 
England in Asian affairs imder Count MuravieE’s direction 
inclined him favourably to entertain the friendly advances of 
Germany. Yet discordant elements always lay very near the 
surface of the ground which the Prince and his nephew trod 
togetlior. Signs of the Kaiser’s untrustworthy temper and 
disingenuous instinct continued to make heavy calls on his 
uncle’s forbearance. Events in the Far East, which led to 
concerted military operation by Germany, England, and other 
Powers, excited defiant displays of the Kaiser’s arrogance which 
repelled the Prince. 

From time to time rumours reached the Prince that the 
Kaiser was still bent, in spite of his professions, on stirring up 
France and Russia against England. While ho was staying 
with his wife’s family at Copenhagen in the spring of 1900, an 
anonymous paper in French, which was addressed to him there, 
warned him that Germany was stiU tempting the cupidity of both 
Russia and France by fancy pictures of the tenitorial acquisitions 
which would come their way in Asia and Africa if they joined a 
Franco-Russian-German coalition against England. A German 
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general, it was stated, had devised a plan of campaign for a com¬ 
bined attack by German and Russian troops on botlj India and 
Egypt.^ On his return to London tbe Prince inquired of Baron 
von Eckardstein of the German Embassy as to the meamng 
of the anonymous communication. The Baron denied it any 
authenticity, but he admitted the possibility that some Pan- 
Gorman general or admiral might have indulged his Anglo- 
phobiam by devising a plan of assault on England’s position 
overseas. Yet the Prince, wliile he know the footing to be 
treacherous, maintained through 1900 good outward relations 
with his nephew, and the general amiability was on the surface 
unimpaired when Queen Victoria died on 22nd January 1901. 

A great part of the month of August 1900 was spent by the 
Prince in Germany in oiroumstanoes of much domestic depression. 
The Prince’s next brother, Alfred, Duke of Saxo-Coburg-Gotha, 
died suddenly at Rosenau on 30th July, and the Prince attended 
the funeral there on 4th August. The Kaiser joined the concourse 
of mourners. After returning home for eight days, the Prince 
set out for his annual “ cure ” at ITomburg, and there he came 
under the shadow of another domestic calamity. The health 
of his sister, the Empress Frederick, who was residing in the 
neighbourhood at her palace of Friedrichshof (near Cronberg), 
was causing acute anxiety. She was known to be suffering from 
cancer, and her days were numbered. The Prince had now the 
melancholy satisfaction of passing much time with her. On 
his way out, he lunched with her at her palace (August 17), and 
he repeated the visit three days later. Opportunities were also 
offered the Prince of intercourse with his nephew, the Empress’s 
eldest son, who was staying in the same district at his castle of 
WillielmshShe. fie seemed to share the Prince’s concern in his 
mother’s condition, and his demeanour towards her and towards 
her brother was unusually considerate. The Kaiser invited his 
uncle to lunch with him at WilhehnshShe on the 2lBt, and at the 
Prince’s request Sir Frank Lascelles, the German Ambassador in 
Berlin, who was staying at Horaburg, accompanied him.® There 
was some political talk, which Lascelles reported to Lord Salisbury. 
The Kaiser aired, for his uncle’s banefit, suspicion of Russian 

1 ISoltardstoin, pp. 104-7. 

* Soo, on the opposite page, tho facsimile of the Prince’s IcUer to Sir 
Frauh Lasoollos mailing tho appointment. 
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designs in China. But the conversation mainly turned on in¬ 
nocuous issues. The Kaiser asked his uncle to convey to General 
Sir Francis Grcnlell, who was another visitor at IFomburg, an 
invitation to attend the Gorman army mauceuiTcs as the Kaiser’s 
guest. On the 24.th August rmcle and nephew met again under 
the Empress Frederick’s roof, and the Kaiser returned with the 
Prince to his hotel (Ritters Park) a fc TToraburg. The next time 
that the two men met was in England, when Queen Victoria lay 
on her death-bed. 

The day before the Prince left TTomburg, on 9th September, 
his sister’s health allowed her to come over to Homburg to bid 
her brother farewell. But the Empress Frederick’s strength 
was gradually declining, and no sooner had the Prince ascended 
the throne early next year than he paid her a last visit before 
her death, which followed on the 6th August 1901. 

X 

The position of Russia in China, to which the Kaiser directed 
his uncle’s attention at the Wilhelmshbhe hinclioon,liad a material 
bearing on the relations of England with Germany and otlier 
Powers. Long-pending difTicultics, caused by China’s hostile 
attitude to foreign settlers, reached an acute crisis early in 
1900.’- China was making irregular war impartially on English¬ 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, and Russians, as well as on 
Americans and Japanese within her borders. TJie seven Powers 
whoso nationals were threatened decided on joint efforts to repel 
the assault, and ordered small bodies of marines to Tientsin. 
The little composite army rapidly curbed the enemy’s activities 
m that quarter. But the siege in June of the Foreign Legations 
at Pekin by the Chinese incendiaries convinced tlio J’owcrs 
that more drastic stops wore necessary. The Kaiser wixs stung 
to fury by the murder of his minister at Pekin, and in letters to 
the Prince and in oratory at home pointed out the obligation of 
all the Powers to wreak together condign vengeance on Chinese 
barbarism. The situation ap])caled to the Kaiser’s chauvinist 

1 A aooiot snoiotjr known ns llio wliosp nienibejs nuinbciorl many 

thonRonda, led otlacka on all Turoign aetUera in t1>o apung and anrainor 
of 1900. The oampuign of ouUugo was openly favouicd by the llowager 
Empiosa who ruled the country. Tn iluno 1900 nil the foicign LegntinnR of 
Pokin were thieatonod by the Boxniu, nud the Chancellor of the Japanese 
Legation and the lliavny of Germany weio both lulled. 
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vanity. It was to his mind an occasion in which Germany 
might wcU play the dominant part, and might give the rest of 
the world a taste of Germany’s coming supremacy both on 
sea and land. In negotiating a joint punitive expedition he 
displayed an egotistical arrogance which was calculated to 
provoke English irritation. Eussia, under Count Muravielf’s 
guidance, was also following defiant courses, and the English 
government, in view of England’s isolation, deemed it prudent 
to humour the Kaiser’s bluster. 

The despatch of German troops in a German fleet to co-operate 
in distant China with a military contingent sent out by sea from 
England peculiarly excited the Kaiser’s spirit of bravado. With 
self-assertive energy ho sought to imbue the German troops, 
before setting out, with his boastful feeling. In July, while 
yachting oil the fiords of Norway on his way homo to inspect 
the German expeditionary force, he annoimccd to the Prince 
that the urgent calls upon liira compelled him to abandon his 
contemiflatcd visit to Cowes. 

“ The regiments destined for China are leaving,” he wrote 
from Trondhjem on 20th July, “ at the beginning of August, 
and I want to see some of the troops off—^the first German troops 
that leave for an oversea campaign since the troops which the 
Groat Elector sent to William of Orange to help him to win the 
throne of England. I am so glad that Tientsin has at last been 
retaken, though it cost four weeks’ hard fighting and 1 am sorry 
to say many officers and men. The Chinese have learned how 
to use European arms, and fight like demons ; they want to get 
rid of all foreigners once and for all. There is no mistake about 
that. So it is supremely necessary that all the Powers should 
keep firmly together and to well prepare the campaign in Peliin, 
which Avill cost at least 80,000-90,000 men, the Chinese having 
at least 00,000 before Tientsin and 60,000*60,000 before Pekin. 
Our bluejackets and marines had their ‘ baptOmc de feu ’ and 
I am happy to say have behaved splendidly, which has been 
Idndly acknowledged by all under whom they fought.” 

The Kaiser’s historical reference to the last occasion on which 
German soldiers had crossed the ocean for purposes of war 
hardly seemed happy to the Prince. There was something 
sioisfcer in the comparison of the present Gorman expedition to 
China with the despatch of Hanoverian troops to England in 
1689 to help William of Orange to win the English tliione. But 
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llie Kaiser’s egotism knew no restraint. With an offensive air 
of superiority ho heaped advice on the English govemmont in 
regard to the organisation of the allies’ army, and bitterly com¬ 
plained to his unolo of the English government’s unwillingness 
to follow his counsels. In irritated tones ho called his uncle’s 
attention to the “ great difficulties in pulling together,” and 
“ the lack of. . . eagerness to receive suggestions in Downing 
Street.” 

“ I wish to see ray way more clearly,” he continued, “ as to 
the motives and aims wliich actuate the souls of the great men 
dwelling there. Their answers are so enigmatio as to give the 
impression that their origin is not far from the tripod of Pythia : 
in the long run this won’t do in Politics, though animated by the 
beat intentions.” 

Eussia was suspected by England of designs on China which 
wore irroconciliable with tlie proposed concerted action, and 
there was good reason to believe that the Kaiser was resortmg 
to his customary tactics of playing off Eussia against England. 
On the latter point the Kaiser sought to reassure the Prince. 

There is nothing in the reported “ agreement ” between 
Eussia and Germany. The difficulty of co-operation docs not 
lie there. The Tsar’s policy in China is founded on jninciples 
in general identical to mine. We both want China to remain 
whole and undivided, not split up in spheres of interest and open 
doors. 

The Kaiser’s affected confidence in Eussia was misplaced, 
and when he met his micle at Jlomburg at the end of August he 
hinted in accents that might well stir suspicion of his own 
sincerity that Ku.ssia was intending to seize Manchuria, to make 
peace with China on her own account, and by ignoring the other 
Powers to place them in a critical dilemma. 

The Kaiser’s bombastic ambition now declared itself in the 
demand that the European forces destined tor China should be 
placed under the control of a German Commander-in-Chiof. 
Eor that office lie nominated his close friend Field-Marshal Comit 
von Waldersee, from whom he had, from his youth upwards, 
imbibed much of his Pan-German truculence. lie mistepre- 
sonted the suggestion as coming from the Tsar. The Powers 
yielded to the Kaiser’s request without enthusiasm. The Prince 
acknowledged the wisdom of a conciliatory reply. The English 
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government, while raising no objection to the German Eield- 
Marshal’s appointment, proved rather more backward than the 
other Powers in carrying out the complemental arrangements. 
The Kaiser appealed to his uncle to use his influence in that 
direction. He pointed out to the Prince that it was essential 
for the British government to nominate a British officer to 
servo on Count Waldersce’s stafi. 

“ It would be most practical and the best means,” the Kaiser 
wired to the Prince on 10th August, “ for ensuring the clearnosa 
of communication between O.-in-C. of the Allied Forces, Coimt 
Waldersce and the British Troops if a British Officer wore attached 
to his Staff in the same manner as the other Powers have done.” 

The Queen approved the proposal, and the Kaiser liad his 
way. The Queen sagaciously recommended that the selected 
officer should speak French and German. The Prince suggested 
Colonel Charles Swaine, ” who has had experience with the Indian 
Army,” but in the event Lord Wolseloy, the Commander-in-Chief, 
appointed Colonel James Grierson (August 13). 

The Kaiser’s overbearing mood showed all its extravagance 
in the dithyrambic harangue which ho addressed to Gorman 
troops on 27th July at Bromerhaven on their embarkation for 
the Far East. Ho there employed an historic reference, this 
time to early German history, which had an ominous bearing 
on the reputation of Gorman arms in the future. 

“ You know well,” the Kaiser told liis soldiers in bidding 
them farewell, “ that you are to fight a ouimlng, fearless, well- 
armed and cruel foe. When yon moot him, understand, pardon 
will not be given, prisoners will not bo taken. Whoever falls 
into yoxir hands is doomed. As a thousand years ago the Huns 
under Kiirg Etzel [Attila] made a name for themselves wliich 
renders them still terrible in tradition and story, in like manner 
may the name ‘Gorman’ in China through you bo so famed 
that for a thousand years to come no Chinese may venture to 
look askance at a Gorman.” ^ 

With blind assurance the Kaiser on 1st August wrote to his 
uncle of his triumphant performance at Bremerhaven, and laid 

1 A verbatim rovorb of tho Kaiam'’B siioeoh appeared in the Bremen news¬ 
papers before von Jililow know <i£ its delivery. On learning tho fact, tlio 
Foreign Minister made vain ogoiis to suppress tlio spoeoh’s uirmlatiou. See 
Zmiinden, Der Weltkrieg (Tinrioh, 1017), vol. i. p. 316, and David Jayne Hill, 
Impreasions of Hut Kaher, p. 112. 
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new stress on Germany’s glorious first attempt “ to transport 
troops and masses of military stores across the seas.” But the 
Kaiser was once mote deceiving himself. Count von Waldersee 
declared later that wellnigh every mistake that was possible was 
made in loading the ships with arms and stores.^ Nor, indeed, 
wore any of the Kaisor’s magnified expectations of exalting 
Germany’s prestige on Chinese soil realised. There was little 
need of much military effort. The allied contingents already 
in the Ear East captured Pekin before Count Waldersee arrived 
on the scene at the head of the newly despatched expeditionary 
force. Little remained for him to do, save to terrorise a defence¬ 
less population with rapine and plunder and await the result 
of negotiations for peace between China and the Powers. The 
German commander’s claim to supreme authority proved a 
futility. It was disputed on the field by most of the allied 
commanders. The Russian army from the first declined to serve 
under him. General Gasclee, the British commander, rendered 
liim little assistance, and in revenge Waldersee reported to Berlin 
that the British troops were “hated by all the contingents.’’ 
Nevertheless, in his despatches, he misled the Kaiser by giving 
him the impression that “ the respect for Germans in the Ear East 
unquestionably increased, and that for the British fell pro¬ 
portionately.’’ ® The Kaiser adopted the sanguine view that as 
a result of the international military combination under Gorman 
leadership “ the other nations will recognise the superiority of 
our system, and the wish to stand up against us in a war will 
weaken. As a guarantee of peace it is better than the Hague 
Conference.” The Kaiser’s egotism led him into misconceptions 
which ultimately proved his ruin. 

Yet in spite of all unpromising signs Germany and England 
reached for the time an apparent agreement on one important 
point. The Kaiser professed sympathy with the British govern¬ 
ment in their suspicion of Russia’s attitude to Manchuria, China’s 
northern province. Lord Salisbury and von Bfilow concluded 
on 18th October the Yangtse Agreement which provided for the 
opening of China’s doors impartially to every nation, and for 
the guaranteeing at the same time of the integrity of Chinese 
territory. The Yangtse Agreement stipulated that should a 
third Power defy its principles, the two signatories should discuss 
1 Waldersee, Dmhe^digHUm (1000-4), Band ill. * Ibid. 
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common, action again&t th.e challeiiger. But Germany was 
hardly playing an honest game. As far as the integrity of China 
was concerned, the Yangtse Agreement proved waste paper. 
Russia after disingenuously declaring herself in its favour, 
seized Manchuria. Thereupon England appealed to Germany to 
defend China against Russian aggression, but Germany refused, 
on the specious ground that Manchuria did not fall within the 
scope of the Yangtse Agreement. The Prince acknowledged 
that Russia’s action was indefensible, but ho still sanguinely 
cherished the illusory hope that the wrmig might be repaired 
by the Tsar’s peace-loving beneficence, and a breach between 
England and that country might be avoided.-^ The episode 
efiectnally served to confirm the Prince’s conviction that his 
German nephew’s purposes required most careful watching. 


XI 

Tho advance of tJie British army in the conflict with the 
Boer Republics of South Africa continued through the summer 
and autumn with a success more apparent than real. The war 
had still to run its course for nearly two years longer. But from 
May onwards Lord Roberta was establishing what looked like 
complete ascendancy over the enemy. After successes in the 
field which were reckoned at the moment to be decisive, he 
proclaimed tho annexation of tho Orange Free State on 28th 
May, and that of the TraTisvaal on let September. President 
Kruger fled from his capital into Portuguese territory on the 
approach of British troops, and next month (November) he sailed 
for Europe in a Dutch cruiser. On tho surface, the South 
African War appeared to bo near its end. But tho Boor loaders 
wore not yet defoatod. They were initiating n guerilla warfare 
which the English were unable to master for another twenty 
months. 

Popular sentiment in England was for tho most part steadfast 
in the resolved quest of a final and a decisive victory. At the 

1 Gormatiy’s TOlatioua with ISiiglMid in ivgard to China vote to tho end 
uneasy. In Doromhor, a diitorunoo arose as to tho xninishmrnt tn bo nllnitod 
to Prineo Tuan and tiio ringloacloi's ol the anti-foroign robcllien. Qormnuy 
Insisted eu their o.'coontien as an indiHiieusahlc ronditiun nl poaoo. England 
and tho otlier Powers suooessfnlly rcsisW this demand, and wero oentmt with 
Uie imprisonment for life of Prinoo Tuan, tha baniBhmant of two of Ids oom- 
panions, and the exooution of dvo others. 
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general election, dubbed “ the Khald Election,” which followed 
Lord Salisbury’s dissolution of Parliament on 25tli September 
1900,^ the main issues raised by the Unionists were the necessity 
of consummating the South African triumph which was mis¬ 
takenly believed to be close at hand. The Liberal party was 
divided on the justice of protracting the conflict, and a section 
of the party, who won the sobriquet of “ pro-Boers,” urged the 
immediate making of peace. But the Unionists were returned 
in a vast majority, numbering 402 against 186 Liberal and 
Labour members and 82 Irish Nationalists, The Prince was 
well satisfied with the Unionist majority of 134 over all 
parties, which was only 9 below that of the previous General 
Election. 

Lord Salisbury, while continuing in office, made some changes, 
which especially interested the Prince, in the personal con¬ 
stitution of his government. The Prime Minister was in his 
seventy-finst year, and he relieved himself of part of his heavy 
resjionsibilities by handing over the Eoroign Secretaryship, 
wliich lie had hitherto oorabmed with the office of Prime 
Minister, to Lord Lansdowno, who had hitherto been Secretary 
of State for War. Lord Salisbury took over from the veteran 
Lord Cross the sinecure office of the Privy Seal. Lord Lans- 
downe’s place at the War Office was filled by the appointment 
of Mr. St. John Brodiick, who, in spite of some demur on the 
Queen’s part, had become Parliamentary Secretory to the War 
Office in 1895, and had since 1898 been Under-Secretary of State 
for Eoroigu Affairs. With Lord Lansdowno the Prince's relations 
had long been familiar, although they had failed to see eye to 
eye on many matters. On the minister’s transference to the 
Foreign Office they came into closer association than before. 
The Prince welcomed the accession to his new office of the new 
War Secretary, and for the time their intercourse was exception¬ 
ally cordial. A member of the .Prince’s intimate social circle 
also joined the reconstructed ministry. Lord Londonderry 
became Postmaster-General in place of the Duke of Norfolk. 
Another close friend. Lord Cadogan, remained, to the Prince’s 
satisfaction, Lord-Lioutenant of Ireland. Bub a tliird friend of 
old standing, Mr. Chaplin, was somewhat unceremoniously given 
his congd. The Presidency of the Local Government Board which 

1 The ministry had held oiBce for liyo yoars and a qiTortor. 
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Mr. Chaplin had Med passed to Mr. Walter Long.^ It was 
Lord Salisbury’s ministry in the shape which it now assumed 
that welcomed the Prince to the throne. 

XII 

There was much in the conduct o£ the war during the 
latter part of 1900, despite specious signs of an early termina¬ 
tion, to increase the misgivings with which the opening opera¬ 
tions had inspired the Prince. The inefficiency of the army 
medical service was for him, and others, an especially disturbing 
feature, and ho welcomed in July the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission of Enquiry, but ho was disappointed by the half¬ 
hearted schemes of reform which it recommended in a Eeport 
which was issued on the last day of Queen Victoria’s roign. A 
more drastic reorganisation was initiated after he ascended the 
throne. Nor was the fhince well satisfied with the conduct of 
the War Office in the last months of the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
tenure of the Secretaryship of State. He was always suspicious 
of the civilian administration of the army, and he regarded 
Lord Lansdowne as pressing unduly his civilian authority. He 
formed the opinion that Lord Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief, 
was not taken adequately into the Secretary of State’s oonfidenco. 
The Prince indeed oxiiressed the opinion (September 26) that 
the Commander-in-Cliief was “ virtually a cipher.” There was 
much to justify the Prince’s doubts of the success of that 
reorganisation of the War Office which Lord Wolseloy’s appoint¬ 
ment in 1895 had been designed to promote. 

Until the close of the war the Prince continued a severe critic 
of incapacity on the part of commanding officers in the field, and 
he professed much discontent with what ho deemed the vacillating 
attitude of the War Office towards inoompetonco. lie shared 
with the Queen a strong dislike of the publication by the War 
Office of formal censures on officers for failures in the field, 
especially when the soldiers who suffered reprimand were allowed 

1 Two other ministora honidoB tlio two montionod abnro, Lord Crona and 
Mr. Chaplin, ivlirod, vi*. Sir Matthew White lUdlcy, IIoiuo Reorotary, and Mr. 
Qoachou, Krat Lord of tho Admiralty. LokI Solbomo hooame JPirat Lord of tho 
Admiralty in auoocasion to Mr, Goaohen; Mr. Bitohlo heoamo Homo Seomtary 
in place of Sir Matthew White Ridloy and waa auccooded at tho Board of Trodo 
by Mr. Qotttld Jialfoiir, formerly Irish Seorolary; Mr. Goorgo Wyiidliam took 
the Triah Soorotaiyship. 
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to retain their command. Against the practice of “ washing 
one’s dirty linen in public ” he always inveighed with vehemence. 
In April ho shared the Queen’s irritation at the publication by 
the War Oifico, six months after the events, of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s despatch regarding his defeat at Spion Kop, and of 
Lord Methuen’s despatch regarding his defeat on Modder River. 
To the published despatches there were appended scathing cen¬ 
sures of both Generals from the pen of Lord Roberts. Objection 
was taken by the Queen and her son to the issue of such a dis¬ 
quieting manifesto at an ill-chosen moment, and to the failure 
of the War Office to taka any action against officers who, accord¬ 
ing to the language of Lord Roberts, scarcely deserved to remain 
in the army. With special heat, too, the Prince denounced the 
two humiliating disasters which befell Sir Henry Colvile at 
Sauna’s Post, 31st March, and at Lindlcy on 31 st May respectively. 
He insisted that the well-being and discipline of the array required 
the exemplary punishment of every serious error, although as 
far as was possible, all public advertisement should be avoided. 
The Prince took the general view that the misadventures 
of the South African War made imperative a thorough-going 
reform of the army, even if the moment for overhatiling the 
War Office and the anny had not yet arrived. It was scarcely 
possible until the current war was closed that the far-reaching 
inquiries essential to a complete scheme of reform should be 
undertaken. The reconstruction of the War Office and of the 
army was one of the obligations which remained to bo fulfilled 
under the Prince’s own auspices as sovereign. 

In the autumn of 1900, however, a personal issue directed 
the Prince’s special attention to the office of Commandor-in- 
Chief, for an increase of whose “ power and responsibility ” he 
was irrgontly pleading. Lord Wolsoley’s five years’ appointment 
was nearing its end, and the choice of a successor was imminent. 
There was some difference in the matter between Queen Victoria 
and the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury. The Queen thought 
the time had come for the appointment to the supremo mili¬ 
tary command of her sou, the Duke of Connaught. She had 
recommended him for the post when the Dulro of Cambridge 
had retired in 1896 and Lord Wolseley had been nominated by 
the ministry. Lord SaUsbury now declined to suppoit the 
Queen’s recommendation. Ho held the opinion that Lord 
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Roberts’s eminent services in South Africa entitled him alone to 
the post.i The Queen consulted the Prince, and he stood by 
the Prime Minister. He deemed Lord Robeits’s claim superior 
to that of his brother. Eor the present, too, the Prince argued 
that the terms of tenuro should remain unchanged. Accordingly, 
on the fallacious assumption that Lord Roberta’s work in South 
Afiica was done he was recalled to England in November, On 
the 29th of that month he handed over the South African 
command to his colleague, Lord Edtehoner, and, leaving Cape 
Town for England on llth December, landed at Cowes in order 
to visit the Queen at Osborne on 2nd January J901. His 
installation in Lord Wolseley’s place followed immediately. 

Although Lord Roberts’s fitness for the functions of Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief was (as the event amply proved) open to 
question, the Prince adopted the government’s plea that 
ho had rendered in South Africa great national service, and 
that he deserved on his arrival homo an imposing pubhc 
welcome with the award of high honours, and a substantial 
pecuniary recognition. The moment seemed hardly well-chosen 
for a triumphal celebration, and the Prince allowed that objec¬ 
tions might fairly be taken against it. He shared the justifiable 
misgivings which were rife in many quarters respecting the 
comjjletcness of Jjord Roberts’s work in South Africa. “ There 
cannot bo any doubt,” ho wrote to Mr. Brodriok, Lord Lans- 
downe’s successor at the War Office (January 6, 1901), “ that 
the generals and 0.0.’s are gettuig stale. I cannot see liow 
it could bo otherwise, and wo want fresh blood and capable 
men.” Ho pressed his argument personally on Jjord Roberts 
on his arrival, and urged with success the despatch of Sir 
Laurence Oliphant, of the Grenadier Guards. Lord Roberts 
himself openly admitted that much remained to bo done, and 
that admisisioii confirmed doubts in the public mind of tlie 
justice of a recejition and of rewards which seemed only duo 
to a victorious General after peace was won. 

None the less, the rocogiiition of such a trend of public 
opinion did not preclude the Prince from playing a prominent 
part in tlio ceremonies of Lord Roberts’s homo-coming. At 
Osborne on 2nd January the Queen had bestowed on the General 
an earldom and tlie blue ribbon of the Garter. Arriving in 
Loid Salisbury to tho Quoen, 28th Soptembor. 
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London next day Lord Eoborts was mot at Paddington station 
by the Prince and Princess, and they entertained him on behalf 
of the Queen at a luncheon at Buckingham Palace, In the 
evening the Prince joined the dinner which Mr. Brodrick, the 
new Secretary of State for War, gave in Lord Eoberts’s honour 
at his house in Portland Place. 

The grant of money which the cabinet first proposed to make 
Lord Eoberta was a sum of £60,000. But the Prince thought, in 
view of Lord Eoberts’s small private resources, and the high 
dignity of an earldom which had been conferred on him, that a 
lai'ger generosity should bo shown him by the State. On the 
Gth January 1901 ho wrote to Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of 
State : 

Most earnestly do I hope that Il.M.’s Oovornmout will 
reconsider the grant to be made to Lord Eoberts. It is the 
universal opinion that £60,000 is too little, as ho lias been created 
an earl. £100,000 soeras to mo to be the least he could receive. 
I fool sure the House of Commons will not grudge it him and 
will vote anything. J know that the Queen feels as strongly 
as I do on the subject and has communicated her views to the 
Prime Minister. 

Lord Salisbury accepted the Prince’s suggestion, and a sum 
of £100,000 was duly voted to Lord Eoborts by the House 
of Commons on tlie 30th July 1901, on the proposition of 
Mr. Balfour, leader of the House of Commons, seconded by 
Mr. Campbell-Bamierraan, leader of the opposition, 

XIII 

Meanwhile President Kruger’s arrival in Europe had pro¬ 
voked on the continent fresh demonstrations of popular animosity 
towards England, The government of France proved unable to 
resist the popular cry that the refugee should be offered a welcome 
by the State. The President landed at Marseilles on 22nd Novem¬ 
ber, and was accorded a popular ovation. In Paris on 2ith 
November be was received by President Loubot, and a resolution 
of sympathy with him was passed by the Chamber of Deputies, 
29th November, and by the Senate, 30th November. In Holland, 
where the President made up his mind to settle, an equally 
warm welcome was offered him on his arrival in the country. 
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and the Queen of the Netherlands received liim in audience 
(Docemhor 8). In Germany the refugee was greeted by the 
people with a like enthusiasm as he passed from Paris on his 
way to the Hague. 

The Kaiser, however, continued to pursue England with 
conciliatory favour. The flow of his felicitations to his En g lish 
kinsfolk on Lord Roberts’s operations in the summer and autumn 
had not ceased, even if they came at somewhat rarer intervals 
than similar messages in the early months of the year. The atti¬ 
tude of the French Government to President Kruger stimulated 
him to take a line which should be more grateful to English 
feeling. He announced on IsL December his refusal to receive 
the exiled President in Berlin. The Kaiser was hopeful of some 
practical recognition of his complaisance from the English 
government, and deprecated the pessimism of Count von Billow, 
who had become Chancellor in succession to Prince von Hohen- 
lohe on IGtli October, and had small faith in the likelihood of 
permanent Anglo-German friendship. 

The Prince, like many members of Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, 
was growing more confirmed than over in his doubts of the 
wisdom of the policy of “ splendid isolation.” Some of the 
ministers were too mistrustful of the Kaiser to entertain the 
notion of any co-operation witli him, and believed despite un¬ 
promising omens of the moment that England might benefit by 
an alignment with France or with Russia, or with those two allied 
countries together. But certain of Lord Salisbury’s most influen¬ 
tial colleagues deemed it more prudent to encourage the Kaiser’s 
apparently benevolent advances. On the 7th of January 1901 
the Prince paid a five days’ visit, as had been his wont of past 
years, to the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
The Duke, one of the Prince’s oldest friends, was President of 
the Council in Lord Salisbury’s cabinet. It was a large party 
of the Prince’s intimate friends, and the time was spent for the 
most part in pleasurahlo recreation. “ The theatricals were 
excellent,” the Prince wrote to his friend Lady Londonderry 
on 14th danuary. Among the company were the Secretary of 
tlio Aiustrian Embassy, Count Albert Mensdorff, who was soon 
himself to become Ambassador, and Mr. Balfour, leader of the 
House of Commons, who was before long to succeed his uncle, 
Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister. Tlicro was under thn Duke 
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of Devonshire’s roof some political discussion, and from his host 
the Prince learnt of the Government’s dcvcloj)ing disposition 
to consider the possibilities of some general understanding with 
Germany.^ Althougli the Prince’s distrust of his nepliew was 
far from dispelled, he appreciated the reasons which inclined his 
host towards a German entente. 

Meanwhile, the Kaiser was redoubling his efforts to keep 
his royal English kinsfolk in good humour. Early in January 
1901 he confided to Sir Frank Lascellcs his intention of shoitly 
paying with his elder sons another visit to the Queen. Simul¬ 
taneously he let the Prince laiow that he was to celebrate 
in Berlin, on 18th January, the two hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Prussian Monarchy. He invited his 
uncle to attend the ceremony, or, if that wore impossible, to 
send a member of his family. Sir Frank, who knew that the 
Prince would be scarcely willuxg to attend in person, pointed out 
that the Kaiser cxjiectod the presence of other foreign princes. 
Sir Frank urged the Prince to permit the Duke of York to repre¬ 
sent him at the approacliing celebration. But the Prince saw 
in the invitation one of his nephew’s familiar projects of self- 
glorification. Reluctant to flatter the Kaiser’s vanity, he 
questioned the propriety of Sit Frank’s suggestion, lie had 
already proposed that the Duke of York should boar his 
congratulations to the Kaiser on the Kaiser’s birthdaj” on 
January 27tli, and that ho should, at the same time, iirescnt, on 
the Queen’s behalf, the insignia of the Garter bo the Crown 
Prince of Germany, the Kaiser’s eldest son. Ultimately the 
Prince compromised the matter by asking his brotlier tJio Duke 
of Connaught to represent him in Berlin at the oommoinorative 
ceremonies.® 

1 Immodiatoly on tho Prinop’s doparfcin’o Xrom OhntBworlh Mr. tJJiainberlain 
arrived, Uigothor -vritih liaion von JRUiknrdBti'in nS tho Gorman Embassy, and 
tlioy ronforrod with tho Duko oJ Povonsliiro on England’s Into mat ion ill rolntiona. 
Mr. Cbamborinin insisted that England’s nuod nl allies on thn oouiinnnt would 
beat bo met by an agioaniont wllh Qormany, although, if Lord Salisbury and 
other oolleaguoa ronisined nverso, it wonld bo well If) .sound R-uasia (Eekaidstein, 
p. 186). 

* Sir Frank Laaoellos to the Piinoo, 6th January 1001 j tho Prinoo to Sir 
Frank LasocllcR, 8th .Taunary 1001. 
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THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

I 

The hoHliilc Icoling of the French people and the anxieties of 
the pending war led Queen Victoria to abandon in 1900 lior usual 
spring sojourn in the Riviera. The Prince deprecated her 
absence from her own dominions at so critical a period, and 
ho comnionded her decision against going “ abroad when her 
presence at homo is so nmch needed, so that she might keep 
in touch with her Ministers,” It was a grievous disappointment 
to the Queen to be deprived of the opportunity of visiting her 
stricken eldest daughter, the Empress Frederick, at whose 
residence she had intended to break her journey on her 
anticipated continoutal tour. Finally, the Queen resolved to 
seek change during the spring of 1900 in Jreland. 

It was with great satisfaction that the Prince learnt of his 
mother’s decision to substitute for her customary stay on the 
eontinoiit a tlireo weeks’ sojourn in Ireland. It was nearly forty 
years since she had visited that country. Of late she had 
declined to renew the experience on the ground of the Nationalist 
clamour against the English connection. The Prince spoke with 
fervour of the Queen’s heroic resolution to repair neglect of so 
long a standing. Tlio ground wliich moved her to take the step 
was the admiration which alio conceived for the conduct of Irish 
troops in South Africa. She desired to show sympathy with 
her Irish soldiers’ suffering in the field. The reception of the 
Queen by the Irish people in Dublin loft on the surface nothing 
to be desired, and the Prince saw in the success of the visit good 
promise of the future. 

There was much to depress the Queen’s spirit as the year 
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advanced. The death ol her second son, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and the grave illness of her eldest daughter, the 
Empress Erederiok, intensified the anxieties which came of the 
military operations in South Africa. “ We have been deceived 
by the Boers and are suffering accordingly,” she had written 
on 11th February. A severe blow followed on 29th October in 
the death of her grandson, Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig- 
Holstein, elder son of Princess Helena, the Queen’s second 
daiigliter, who fell a victim to enteric fever contracted on the 
battlefield of South Africa. The yoimg man was buried by 
the Queen’s direction in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 
1st November, and the Prince attended his nephew’s funeral. 

11 

During the simimcr of 1900 the health of Queen Victoria, 
who then entered her eighty-second year, showed signs of failure. 
The trials of the war helped to sap her strength, but the dis¬ 
abilities of old age had long been telling on her. For some five 
years a rheumatic stiffening of the joints had rendered walking 
difficult, and from 1898 onwards incipient cataract greatly 
a Hooted her eyesight. A tendency to aphasia showed that her 
powerful memory, on which she had so long and justly prided 
herself, was decaying. She was, too, losing weight and suffering 
from sleeplessness. None tlie less, she and her son both had 
confidence that the indications of physical decay might be 
checked by a visit to the Eiviera, which was designed for the 
following spring. She was still interesting herscl f with something 
of her old pertinacity, not merely in the war, but in all ])hases of 
public affairs, continually pressing advice on the government 
and complaining if any action were taken without her loiowledge. 
But as the autumn wore on it was recognised that although 
no immediate crisis was apprehended, the end could not be very 
far distant. 

On 18th December 1900 the Queen travelled from Windsor 
to Osborne, which she was not to quit alive. At Osborne her 
health betrayed no genuino improvement, yet her will could 
stni respond to the calls made upon it. On 2nd January 1901 
she nerved herself to welcome Lord Koberts from South Africa. 
She was greatly affected by the interview, and her weakness was 
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pcrcopiiblo. Through the next fortnight her condition somewhat 
varied from day to day, but was not judged to be on the whole 
unlovourable. On the 11th January she gave a brief audience 
to Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, and on the 14tb. 
she again summoned Lord Roberta to her side to learn further 
particulars of the progress of the war. Next day she drove out 
for the last time. Not until the 18th did her physicians inform 
the Prince and the other members of her family that her condi¬ 
tion had become precarious. On that date the Court Circular 
annoimcod : “ The Queen had not lately been in her usual health 
and is unable for the present to take hex customary drives.” 
The Prince travelled next day to Osborne, and at once cancelled 
all his pending engagements. That afternoon a further bulletin 
stated that the Queen was “ suffering from great physical pro¬ 
stration, accompanied by symptoms that cause anxiety.” 

A telegram from Baron von Eckardstein of the Gorman 
Embassy in London informed the Kaiser on the 18th of his 
grandmother’s serious state. He was, as his uncle had already 
learned from him, engaged in celehratiug the two hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the foundation of the Prussian Monarchy. The Duke 
of Connaught was attending the ceremonies as the Prince’s 
representative. The Kaiser, on receipt of the nows from England, 
immediately broke oEE the celebrations and made hasty prepara¬ 
tion to attend Lis grandmother’s doath-bed. With his uncle, the 
Duke of Connaught, he hurried the same night to England by 
way of Holland. 

There was embarrassment among the Kaiser’s English 
relatives at his sudden and unexpected arrival. It was not 
a momenb when they wore in the mood to pay him ceremonious 
attention. But the Prince of Wales, in the uniform of the 
Prussian First Dragoon Guards, met him at Victoria Station, 
and drove with him to Buoldngbam Palace, where the Kaiser 
spent the night. Next morning, the 20th, the Prince accom¬ 
panied his nephew to Osborne where the Queen was nearing 
the last stage of her long pilgrimage. She barely recognised her 
grandson; she seemed to mistake hun for his father. 

The Prince and the Kaiser, with the Duke of Connaught and 
the Queen’s three daughters. Princess Helena, Princess Louise, 
and Princess Beatrice, and her other grandchildren, watched 
at her bedside during her last hours. Tlio Kaiser was, indeed, 
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a prominonii and busy figure in tlic chambc]- ol death, and 
■wJicn, in the coming years, the relations of uncle and nephew 
were more than usually strained the Kaiser often recalled the 
scene to King Edward’s memory somewhat more intrusively 
than was always congenial. 

Jjct us rather remember the silent hour when we watched aud 
prayed at her bedside, when the spirit of that great Sovereign 
Lady passed away as she drew her last breath in my arms.^ 

At half-past six on the evening of Tuesday, 22nd January, 
Queen Victoria passed away. Her last articulate word was her 
eldest son’s Christian name. A quarter of an hour later the 
Prince of Wales in accordance with precedent telegraphed to the 
Lord Mayor of London : “ My beloved mother, the Queen, has 
just passed away, surrounded by her children and grand¬ 
children.” 

This was the first official and public intimation of (iiuson 
Victoria’s death, and of the Prince’s accession to her throne.® 


Ill 

It was at the mature age of fifty-nine years, two months, and 
thirteen days, that the Prince came into his heritage. For nearly 
six decades he had been the first in rank among his mother’s sub¬ 
jects, but she had shared little or nothing of her sovereign rights 
with her heir-apparent. Her prolonged tenure of royal place and 
of such royal power as the British constitution allowed her fed 
the popular fancy that death would never claim her, and that 
her reign was unending. In the first .shock of her demise, none 
seemed able to foretell what would follow so startliag a breach 
with the past. Doubts were cherished in many quarters whether 
the Prince was fitly prepared for his new responsibilities. Few 

1 Kaisor to King Edward, Ist Eobniary 1000, 

® Tho Quoon was oighty-ono years and oight months old, loss two days. 
Ilor roign had Ustecl aixty-throo yoars, seven months, and two days. She had 
lived three days longer than George III., the longest-lived soveioign ul England 
before hor. Her reign exceeded his, tho longest yet known to [English history, 
by nearly four years. Only two European sovereigns reigned longer than 
Queen Viotoria, a predecessor, Lonis XIV. of Erance, who reigned seventy-one 
years, and a contemporary and survivor, Emjioror Eraneis Joseph of Austria, 
who reigned sixty-eight years. Francis Jusoph, Emperor of Anstiia, Quoon 
Victoria’s junior in ago by eleven years, ascended bis throne in 18J8, eleven 
years after her aooession. He died on 21st Kovembor 1016. 
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knew the breadth ol interest, the knowledge ol men and ail'airs looi 
which ho liad surely and steadily assimilated, as this record gg 
shows in full detail for the first time, during the long years that 
he was standing on the steps of the throne. When his hour 
struck, experience had given him exceptional qualifications for 
the hereditary burden. Despite his pleasure-loving temperament 
he had never ignored the significance of the Prince ol Wales’s 
motto, “ Ich Dien ” (“ I serve ”). From his boyhood he had 
wished “ to be of use,” and although limits had been sot 
in political directions to the Cnlfihnent of this boyish aspiration, 
he had succeeded throughout his manhood in rendering much 
useful political service and in amassing valuable political in¬ 
formation, while he had taken an active lead in social and 
philanthropic movements ol most varied range. Lord Beacons- 
fiold’s description of him in 1880 as a Prince “ who really has 
seen everything and Icnows everybody ” was truer ol him 
twenty years later than when the words were written. He 
had become in a supreme degree a man of the world, in whom 
shrewdness mingled with benignity. Ho still retained touches 
of early prejudice and impetuosity, which at times clouded liis 
judgement. If it could not be quite truthfully said of him what 
an eminent Victorian critic said of a Greek dramatist, that " he 
saw life steadily and saw it whole,” he could justly claim to 
know life more comprehensively than commonly falls to the 
lot of humanity. His vitality was not effectually impaired 
when his mother died, and he was physically fitted to take 
advantage of the enhanced repute which the English monarchy 
had acquired under her sway. To his career there is applicable 
the apophthegm, wliich has obvious limits in its ordinary 
application, that the last ten years of life ore the best, because 
they are fullest of experience and freest from illusion. Although 
fate decreed that the Prince’s term of rule should scarcely pass 
beyond nine years—little more than a seventh part of his 
mother’s span—he was to loavo as King an impression on the 
history ol his country, and on the popular mind at homo and 
ahroacl, out of all proportion to the brevity of his tenure of the 
predestined dignity. 
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TWO SETS OB' NOTES ON THE EARLY STAGES OE THE SOUTH AERIGAN 
WAR, SENT TO THE PRINOE OP WALES BY HIS NEPHEW, KAISER 
WILLIAM II., ON 21st BEOEMBER 1899 ANB 2NB PEBRUARY 
1900 RESPECTIVELY 

The following aro English translations, which the Princo caused 
to ho made, of the two sots of tho Kaiser’s advisory “ Notes ” on 
the South African War, which ho forwarded in Gorman to his undo 
at early stages of tho military operations, on 2lBt December 1899 
and 2nd February 1900 respectively.^ These translations wore 
prepared for tho Princo immediately after his receipt of the papers 
from tho Kaiser. Tho Prince sent copies to the Queen and to a few 
intimate friends. Tho original German version of the second sot of 
notes has boon iniiitod by tho German Government in Die Grosse 
PolitiJc, Band IB (1924), pp. DB4-7. Of the first set, nothing has 
been published before. Tho earlier paper ran thus: 

1 

Notes on the War in the Transvaal 

New Palace, Potsdam, 
21 / 12 /’ 00 . 

A rapid mobilisation of the active rcgiinentB intended for sorvioo 
abroad, and an oxeellont organisation of the transport sorvioo by 
sea, has allowed of the despatch of tlie troops in quick succession, 
and brought in six weeks about 40,000 men to Africa. 

There tho landing and proceeding by railway and marching to 
the scat of war was well and smoothly olfoctod. The operations have 
been carried out along tho railways, 'which ensured regular supply 
of ammunition, provisions, and roinforcoments, as well as tho clearing 
off of tho wounded, for so long as tho linos were not destroyed. 

' Por tho oirouniatanoos atlundiug Uto toeoipl ul tho papers by the Princo 
ot Wales and tho Kainor’s inuootirato deRorix)tinnu of thorn in aftor yeais, boo 
pp. 766 aq,, au 2 »a. 
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TUo aim of the operations appears to have been : 

On the seat of war in the East the relief of Ladysmith, and with 
it the setting free of the ith Division, and of Natal; in the West the 
relief of iCinaberloy; in the centre the march on Bloemfontein and 
tlic linking with the two other fields of action. 

The troo])3 wore distributed as shown on the aocompanymg 
“ Ordro de bataillo.” 

U’ho fighting has, notwithstanding heroic bravery and efforts, 
not lc<l to reaching the aims indicated. 

There have been employed in Natal, including the 4th Division, 
.30,000 men, in the centre and the West 32,000 men, together 62,000 
men. 

The losses which have unfortunately boon sustained amount 
approximately to 360 officers and 10,000 men in killed, wounded, 
prisoners, and missing, not counting the sick from other natural 
causes. 

Hence there are now at disposal about 62,000 men of partly 
much-diminished or shaken troojis. Replacement of the losses by 
the despatch of reinforcements will have taken place at the end of 
January by the arrival of the 5th and Gth Divisions. Then the 
whole Army will again be just as strong as at the beginning of 
November, that is to say, about 60,000 to 66,000 men. That number, 
however, is apparently not suffloiont for the task, as shown by the 
course of the campaign. 

To overoomo the resistance much larger numbers are roq^uired, 
about 60,000 men with 650 to 600 officers. 

The numbers arc sought to he formed from volunloors, militia, 
aucl yeomanry who can arrive at the theatre of war about spring¬ 
time. It is doubtful and remains to be soon wliethcr this material 
o[ men which is totally unaccustomed to tropical warfare and un¬ 
trained in shooting, led by inexperienced offioors, will sucooed 
where “ seasoned ” and trained aciavo troops, aocuatomed to warfare, 
have been unable to succeed. 

At any rate the war, which is now passing through a momentary 
period of rest, will after the arrival of the above reinforcements enter 
on a second stage, to wliieli not improbably will have to be added 
the struggle with the rebellious population. 


The second set of the Kaiser’s “ Notes ” on tlio Boor War which 
he sent to the Jh’inco of Wnh‘s ran as follows : 
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If’ur.Tfrmt Notes on Tino Transvaal War 


Blblin, 

4 / 2 / 1900 . 

(1) Aftor the engagement at Colenso the operations in Natal 
wore to some extent suspended, the time being utilised for restoring 
organisation and for clearing away the wounded, etc. 

(2) Gradually the 5th Division, under General Sir C. Warren 
(f) liattalions), ailived. 

(3) At the beginning of January preparations for resuming the 
oflensivo were made. As the position of the enemy at Colenso had 
proved to bo too strong, it was intended to outflank the onomy’.s 
/ ujht. 

(4) For tliis purpose the Tugela was to be crossed in its upper 
course, and about tlie 10th January the Cavalry Brigade Dundonald 
started in the direction of Springfield. The main body followed 
under the command of Sir Rodvors BuUor on the 11th January. 

(6) The operation was planned as a surprise, but this was 
frustialod in consequonoo of the groat heat, the defective state of 
the roads, and the magnitude of the transport which considerably 
retarded the march. A column of 6000 wheeled vehicles of every 
description, distributed over a lino of several English miles, reduced 
the rate of progress, according to Sir R. Buller’s statements, to 
6 miles per day. The " dash for Ladysmith ” required 6 days for 
reaching the Tugela. 

(G) Oil the 16lh .fanuary the head of the Division Clery reached 
Potgieter’s Drift; the Division Warren and the Brigade Dundonald 
n’riohard’s Drift, and Buller himself Spearman’s Camp. 

(7) The Brigade Dundonald crossed the Tugela without hindrance 
and cleared with unimportant sldrmishcs the country u]3 to and 
beyond Aoton Homes. 

(8) The position of the enemy opposite Potgietor’s Drift was 
soon found to bo so strong as to show that debouching under the 
enemy’s fire would bo impracticable. To overcome the enemy, 
Zwart’s Hop and Mount Alice wore occupied with heavy artillery, 
and that x’osition, as well as Spearman’s Camp, strongly fortified. 

(9) IL was now resolved to outflank and if possible to get round 
to the iiorth-wcat of the enemy’s right, which was supposed to bo 
on Spion ICop. For that purpose the Brigade Dundonald advanced 
up the valley of VonLerspruit, followed by the Division Warren and 
the Brigades HUdyard and Hart of Glory’s Division, whilst iJio 
Brigade Lyttelton bold the ground north of Potgiotor’a Drift, and 
the Ihigado Barton made a rlomonstrafcioii opposite Colenso. 
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(10) iu the course of the outflanking attempt by the valley of 
Vciitorspruit it was aeon, however, that the enemy occux)icd a 
aocoud position stretching from Spion Kop in iioith-west direction 
on to Taba Myama and down to the valley. Ilia right wing was on 
the 20th January successfully attacked by Warren with his Division 
and with the two Brigades of Glery’s Division, and the enemy was 
in 3 days’ fighting slowly driven back uphill. 

(11) During the night of the 24:lh, part of Warren’s Division 
occupied Spion Kop, and being reinforced hold it gallantly under 
heavy losses during the 21th. In the night of the 25 th, however, 
Spion Kop was lost again, notwitlistanding heroic resistance entailing 
heavy losses. With the loss of Spion Kop the outflanking move¬ 
ment has collapsed, and on the 27th the troops are again concentrated 
on the south side of the Tugcla. 

(12) The very incomplete reports do not at present unable the 
distant critic to estimate the strength of the troops which wore 
employed to storm and defend Spion Kop. So far as may be con¬ 
cluded from the very imperfect lists of losses, the Division Warren 
and more especially Woodgate’s Brigade apxiear to have taken i)art 
therein. How far tho Brigades Hart and Ilildyard iiarticipated, 
or whether those were only held in reserve, cannot be asoortaiuod 
hero. In tho roporlp on Spion Kop they arc not mentioned at all. 
Warren had crossed the Tugcla with about 17,000 combatants, and 
liad finally attempted, apparently with only 6000 or at the utmost 
7000 mon, to reach and to hold Spion Kop, the goal of his march 
and attack. Lyttelton helped with 2000 mon. 

(13) The extent of the front of all tho troops under BuUcr’s 
oomraand beyond the Tugela reached during the fighting 10 English 
miles, a situation which, with an enemy adopting tho oGeusivo, 
might undoubtedly have heooaie fatal, and could ovoutually have 
made a retreat across the Tugela impossible. 

(14) So long as oonsidorablc reinforcoments do not reach tho 
Army in Natal, it will hardly be in the condition to force the position 
of tho enemy. 

(15) In tho other fields of operation no very important cliangoa 
havo taken place since tho middle of December. General Ereneh 
has on tlie whole concentrated more in northern direction round 
Colosberg, where parts of the newly arrived 6th Infantry Division 
Kelly-Kenny (Brigade Clement) wore apparently involved in an 
unfavourable skirmish, whilst other parts of this Division havo 
joined General Oafcacre. 

(16) The 7th Infantry Division has with 6 Battalions ronohod 
Cape Town. After arrival of the remaining BattalLous the aupifly 
of regular Aotivo troops will for tho present he finished, as tho 8th 
Division, now being mobilised, is, according to the doeision of the 
Govommont, nob to leave Encland for the present. 
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(17) On tlie way out or about to arrive ajo some formations of 
Voluntecis and Yoomaiiry, designed to serve as Mounted Infantry. 
Their main advantages, good marksmanship and excellent horseman¬ 
ship, will materially depend on the description of the carbines and 
horses which can be placed at their disposal. Owing to their slight 
training in field-and-reconnoitring-service and in fighting with large 
tactical units, it will be jiossible to estimate their tactical value on 
the field of battle only, where particularly the question of discipline, 
in the event of a protraction of the war, will also play a certain part. 

(18) Altogether, including the troDjis about to arrive, but deduct¬ 
ing killed, wounded, missing, and sick, the Comniauder-in-Chiof, 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, will liavc about 80,000 combatants at 
his disposal. The statement of the Secretary of State for War in 
Parliament that 180,000 men were assembled in South Africa is 
based apparently on including in the aocoimt Engineers, the Army 
Medical Corps, and the transport and supply services. Should the 
report be well founded that Lord Roberts had asked for a reinforce¬ 
ment of 90,000 oombatants, it would prove the correctness of my 
figures above mentioned, as the Army would Iberoby be raised to 
176,000 men. This number was already at the beginning of the 
campaign {Octoher) contemplated hero as indisjionsable for its assured 
victorious termination, but in February 1900, after the loss of about 
13,000 men and officers, it has not yet boon roaobed. 

(19) Assuming, therefore, that extensive far-reaching operations 
were suspended until the arrival of such roinforcomcnls and bho 
collection of the required numbers (which iii every respect would 
bo most advisable), and that the delay were thoroughly utilised to 
rest and reorganise the active troops of tho first line, to make tho 
Volunteers and Yeomanry acquainted with tho oounlry, and to 
aocusbom men and horses to the climate, it would then he possiblo 
to concentrate tho British forces at any point of tho theatre of war 
and to attempt under one command tho solution of the task. 

(20) Unity in the command and in tho direction of the difforont 
columns towards ono fixed point of the extensive field of operations 
are, however, the indispensable preliminary conditions of success. 
To keep in view tho main object, with tho neglect of all secondary 
considerations, however unporfcaiit these may appear, must be the 
firm aim of the Commander. Representations or oven directions 
of Civil Governors, who may be alarmed about their territories or 
provinces, must of oourso remaiu unheeded. 

(21) The course sketched under (19) requires much time, perhaps 
tiU next autumn, but it might be of advantage to the Army and 
extricate it from its prosont unfavourable situation. Of course it 
would be wise iiolioy to place such a respite for the Army in ahsoliUe 
safety against foreign Powers, the atbainraenl. of which in the preflcnt 
situation of the world appears somewhat doubtlul Tho present 
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position of the war does not allow of doing anyl/hing decisive from 
the military point of view. If, therefore, diplomacy cannol (juarantee 
absolntoly to secure the respite just referred to, it would certainly 
bo bettor to bring matters to a settlement. 

(22) Even the best football club, if it is beaten notwithstanding 
the most gallant defence, accepts finally ils defeat with equanimity. 
Last year in the great cricket match of England «. Australia the 
former took the victory of the latter quietly, with chivalrous acknow¬ 
ledgement of her opponent. 

Wtt.iitclm. 




